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ROLAND YORKE., 
A SEQUEL TO “THE CHANNINGS.” 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ EAsT LYNNE,” ‘GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL,” Ke. 


—_—oe 


CHAPTER XXI. 
ROLAND YORKE’S SHOULDER TO THE WHEEL, 


OLAND YORKE was hard at work, carrying out his resolve of 
“putting his shoulder to the wheel.” Vague ideas of getting 
into something good, by which a fortune might be made, floated through 
his brain in rose-coloured clouds. What the something was to be he 
did not exactly know; meanwhile, as a preliminary to it, he sought and 
obtained copying from Greatorex and Greatorex, to be done in spare 
hours at home. Of which fact Roland (unlike Mr. Brown) made no 
secret; he talked of it to the whole office; and Mr. Brown supplied 
him openly. 

It was an excessively hot evening, getting now towards dusk. Ro- 
land had carried his work to Mrs. Jones’s room, not so much because his 
own parlour was rather close and stuffy as that he might obtain slight 
intervals of recreative gossip. He had it to himself, however, for Mrs. 
Jones was absent on household cares. The window looked on a back- 
yard, in which the maid, who had come out, was hanging up a red 
table-cover to dry, that had evidently had something spilled on it. Of 
course Roland arrested his pen to watch the process. He was sitting 
in his shirt-sleeves, and had just complained aloud that it was hotter 
than Africa. 

‘“Who did that?” he called out through the open window. “You?” 

‘¢Mr. Ollivera, sir. He upset some ink; and mistress have been 
washing the place out in layers of cold water. She don’t think it’ll show.” 

‘What d’ye call ‘layers ?’” 

‘Different lots, sir. About nineteen bowlfuls she swilled it through ; 
and me a emptying of ’em at the sink, and droring off fresh water 
ready to her hand.” 

The hanging-out and pulling the damaged part straight took a tole- 
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rably long time; Roland, in the old seduction of any amusement being 
welcome as an accompaniment to work, continued to look on and talk. 
Suddenly, he remembered his copying, and the young lady for whose 
sake he had undertaken the labour. 

‘“‘ This is not sticking to it,” he soliloquised. ‘And if I am to have 
her, I must work for her. JV¥on’t¢ I work, that’s all! I'll stick at it like 
any brick! But this copying is poor stuff to get a fellow on. If I could 
slip into something better !” 

Considering that Mr. Roland Yorke’s earnings the past week, what 
with mistakes and other failures, had been one shilling and nine-pence, 
and the week previous to that fifteen-pence, it certainly did not look as 
though the copying would prove the high road to fortune. He began 
casting about other projects in his mind, as he wrote. 

““If they’d give me a place under Government, it would be the very 
thing. But they don’t. Old Dick Yorke’s as selfish as a camel, and 
‘Carrick’s hiding his head, goodness knows where. So I am thrown on 
my own resources. Bless us all! when a fellow wants to get on in this 
world, he can’t.” 

At this juncture Roland came to the end of his paper. As it was a 
good opportunity for taking a little respite, he laid down his pen, and 
exercised his thoughts. 

‘“‘There’s those photographing places—lots of them springing up. 
You can’t turn a corner into a street but you come bang upon a fresh 
establishment. They can’t require a fellow to have any previous know- 
ledge, they can’t. I wonder if any of them would take me on, and 
give me a couple of guineas a-week, or so? Nothing to do there but 
talk to the visitors, and take their faces. I should make a good hand at 
that. But, perhaps, she'd not like it! She might object to marry a 
man of that sort. What a difficulty it is to get into anything! I must 
think of the other plan.” 

The other plan meant some nice place under Government. To Ro- 
land that always seemed a sure harbour of refuge. The doubt was, 
how to get it? 

“There’s young Dick—Vincent, as he likes to be called now,” solilo- 
quised Roland. “I’ve never asked him to help me, but perhaps he 
might : he’s not ill-natured where his pocket’s not in question. I'll go 
to him to-morrow; see if I don’t. Now then! are you dry?” 

This was to the writing. Roland rose up to get more paper, and 
then found that he had left it behind him at the office—some that he 
ought to have brought home. 

‘“‘There’s a bother! I wonder if I could get it by going round? Of 
course the offices are closed, but I’d not mind asking Bede for the key 
if he is in the way.” 

To think and to act were one with Roland. He put on his coat, 
took his hat, and went hastening along on his expedition. Rather to 
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his surprise, his quick eyes, casting themselves into dark spots as well 
as light ones, caught sight of Bede Greatorex standing in the shade op- 
posite his house, apparently watching its lighted windows, from which 
sounds of talking and laughing issued forth. Roland conjectured that 
some galety was as usual going on in the house, which its master would 
escape. Over he went to him, without ceremony. 

‘You don’t like all that, sir?” he said, indicating the supposed com- 
pany. 

‘Not too much of it,” replied Bede Greatorex, startled out of his 
reverie by the unexpected address. “The fact is,” he condescended to 
explain to his curious clerk, perhaps as an excuse for standing there, 
‘“‘ certain matters have been giving me trouble of late. I was in deep 
thought.” 

‘Mrs. Bede Greatorex does love society ; she did as Louisa Joliffe,” 
remarked Roland, meaning to be confidential. 

‘“‘T was not thinking of Mrs. Bede Greatorex, but of the loss from my 
office,” spoke his master in a cold, proud tone of reproof. 

Crossing the road, as if declining further conversation, he went in. 
Roland saw he had offended him, and wished his tongue had been tied, 
laying down his thoughtless speech as usual to the having sojourned at 
Port Natal. It might not be a propitious moment for requesting the 
loan of the office keys, and Roland had the sense to foresee it. 

Who should come out of the house at that moment but Annabel 
Channing, attended by a servant. The sight of her put work, keys, 
and all else, out of Roland’s head. He ieaped across, seized her hands, 
and learnt that she had got leave to spend the evening with Hamish 
and his wife. 

“Til take care of you; 7’ see you safely there,” cried Roland im- 
petuously. ‘‘ You can go back, old Dalla.” 

Old Dalla—a middle-aged yellow woman who had brought Jane 
Greatorex from India and remained with the child as her attendant— 
made no more ado, but took him at his word; glad to be spared the 
walk, she turned in-doors at once. And before Annabel well knew 
what had occurred, she found herself being whirled away by Roland in 
an opposite direction to the one she wished to go. It was only twilight 
yet. Roland had her securely on his arm, and began to pace the 
square. To say the truth, he looked on the meeting as a special chance, 
for he had not once set eyes on the young lady, save in the formal pre- 
sence of others, since that avowal of his a fortnight ago in Mr. Greato- 
rex’s room. 

“What are you doing?” she asked, when she could collect herself. 
‘This is not the way to Hamish’s.” 

“This is the way to get a few words with you, Annabel; one can’t 
talk in the street with its glare and its people. We are private here; 
and I'll take you to Hamish’s in a minute or two.” 
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In his impulsive fashion, he began telling her his plans and his 
dreams, That he had determined to make an income and a home for 
her; as a beginning, until something better turned up, he was working 
all his spare time at copying deeds: “nearly night and day.” One, 
less unsophisticated than Roland Yorke, might have suppressed a small 
item of the programme—that which related to Annabel’s contributing 
to the fund herself, by obtaining pupils. Not he. He avowed it just 
as openly as his own intention of getting “‘ something under Govern- 
ment.” In short, Roland made the young lady a regular offer. Or, 
rather, did not so much make the offer, as assume that it had been 
already made, and was, so far, settled. His arguments were sensible ; 
his plans looked really feasible ; the day-dreams tolerably bright. 

‘But I have not said I would have you yet,” spoke Annabel all in a 
flutter, when she could get in a word edge-ways. ‘ You should not 
make so sure of things.” 

“Not make sure of it! Not have me!” cried Roland in indignant 
remonstrance. ‘Now look you here, Annabel—you xow you'll have 
me: it is all nonsense to make believe you won't. I don’t suppose I’ve 
asked you in the proper way, or put things in the proper light; but you 
ought to make allowance for a fellow who has had his manners knocked 
out of him at Port Natal. When the time arrives that I’ve got a little 
house and a few chairs and tables in its rooms, you'll come home to 
me; and I'll try and make you happy in it, and work for you till I 
drop. There! If I knew how to say it better, I would: and you need 
not despise a man for his incapable way of putting it. Not have me! 
I'd like to know who you would have, if not me!” 

Annabel Channing offered no further remonstrance. That she had 
contrived to fallin love with Roland Yorke, and would rather marry 
him than anybody else in the world, she knew all too well. ‘The home, 
and the chairs and the tables init, and the joint working together to 
keep it going, wore a bright vista to her heart, looked at from a distance 
with youth’s hopeful eyes. But she did not speak: and Roland, mis- 
taking her silence, regarded it as a personal injury. 

‘When I and Arthur are the dearest friends in the world! He'd give 
you to-me off-hand ; I know it. Itis not kind of you, Annabel. We 
engaged ourselves to each other when you were a little one and I wasa 
tall donkey of fourteen, and if I’ve ever thought of a wife at all since I 
grew up, it was of you. I have done nothing but think of you since I 
came back. I wonder how yowd feel if I turned round and said, ‘I 
don’t know that I shall have you.’ Not jovial, I know.” 

‘You should not bring up the nonsense we said when we were 
children,” returned Annabel, at a loss what else to answer. ‘‘ I’m sure 
I could not have been above seven. We were playing at oranges and 
lemons: I remember the evening quite well: and you ss 

“Now just you be open, Annabel, and say what it is your mind’s 
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harbouring against me,” interrupted Roland, in a tone of deep feeling. 
“Ts it that twenty-pound note of old Galloway’s?—or is it because I 
went knocking about at Port Natal?” 

“Oh, Roland, how foolish you are! As if I could think of either !” 

And there was something in the words and tone, in the pretty, shy, 
blushing face that reassured Roland. From that moment he looked 
upon matters as irrevocably settled, gave Annabel’s hand a squeeze 
against his side, and went on to enlarge upon his dreams of the future. 

** I’ve taken counsel with myself and with Mrs. J., and I don’t think the 
pair of us are likely to be led astray by romance, Annabel, for she is 
one of the strong-minded ones. She agrees with me that we might do 
well on three hundred a year ; and, what with my work and your pupils, 
we could make that easily. But, I said to her, let’s be on the safe side, 
and put it down at only two hundred. Just to begin with, you know, 
Annabel. She said ‘ Yes, we might do on that if we were both econo- 
mical ’—and I’m sure if I’ve not learnt to be ¢Aa¢ I’ve learnt nothing. 
I would not risk the temptation of giving away—which I am afraid ’m 
prone to—for you should be cash-keeper, Annabel; just as Mrs. J. 
keeps my sovereign a week now. My goodness! the having no money 
in one's pocket zs a safeguard. When I see things in the shop windows, 
whether it’s eatables, or what not, I remember my lack of cash, and pass 
on. I stopped to look at asplendid diamond necklace yesterday in 
Regent Street, and thought how much I should like to get it for you; 
but with empty pockets, where was the use of going in to enquire the 
price?” 

“T do not care for diamonds,” said Annabel. 

‘You will have them some time, I hope, when my fertune’s made. 
But about the two hundred a year? Mrs. J. said if we could be sure of 
making that regularly, she thought we might risk it; only, she said 
there might be interruptions. It would not be Mrs. J. if she didn’t 
croak a little.” 

“Interruptions !” exclaimed Annabel, something as Roland had 
interrupted Mrs. Jones, and quite as unsuspicious as he. “Of what 
kind ?” 

“Sickness, Mrs. J. mentioned, and—but I don't think 1’ll tell you 
that,” considered Roland. ‘“‘L.et’s say, and general contingencies. I’m 
sure I should as soon have thought of setting up a menagerie of owls, 
but for her putting it into my head. <A fellow who has helped to land 
boats at Port Natal can’t be expected to foresee everything. Would 
you be afraid to encounter the two hundred a year ?” 

‘‘T fear mamma would for me. And Hamish.” 

“Now Annabel, don’t you get bringing up objections for other 
people. Time enough for that when they come down with them of 
their own accord. I intend to speak to Hamish to-night if I can get 
the opportunity. I don’t want you to keep your promise a secret. You 
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are a dear good girl, and the little home shall be ours before a twelve- 
month’s gone by, if I have to work my hands off.” 

The little home! Poor Roland! If he could but have foreseen 
what twelvemonths would bring forth. 

Hamish Channing’s book had come out under more favourable 
auspices than Gerald’s. The publisher, far from demanding money in 
advance for expenses, had made fair terms with him. Of course the 
result would depend on the sale. When Hamish held the first copies 
in his hand, his whole being was lighted up with silent enthusiasm ; the 
joy it was to bring, the appreciation, had already set in. He sent a 
copy to his mother; and he sent one to Gerald Yorke, with a brief, 
kind note: in the simplicity of his heart he supposed Gerald would 
rejoice, just as he at first had rejoiced for him. 

How good the book was, Hamish knew. The publisher knew. The 
world, Hamish thought, would soon know. He did not deceive him- 
self in its appreciation, or exaggerate the real worth and merits of the 
work: in point of fact, the praise meted out to Gerald’s would have 
been really applicable to his. Never did Hamish, even in his moments 
of extremest doubt and diffidence, cast a thought to the possibility that 
his book would be cried down. Already he was thinking of beginning 
a second; and his other work, the occasional papers, went on witha 
zest. 

He sat with his little girl, Nelly, on his knee, on this self-same 
evening that Roland had pounced on Annabel. The child had her 
blue eyes and her bright face turned to him as she chattered. He looked 
down fondly at her and stroked the pretty curls of her golden hair. 

_; “ And when will the ship be home, papa?” 

“Very soon now. It is nearing the port.” 

‘* But when will it be quite, quite, quite home ?” 

“In a few days I think, Nelly. I’m not sure, but I ought to say it 
has come.” 

‘Tt was those books that came in the parcel last night ?” said shrewd 
little Nelly. 

‘Even so, darling.” 

‘* Mamma has been reading them all day. I saw”—Nelly put her 
sweet face close up and dropped her voice—‘‘I saw her crying at 
places of them.” 

A soft faint crimson stole into Hamish Channing’s cheeks; his lips 
parted, his breath came quicker; a sudden radiance illuminated his. 
whole countenance. This whisper of the child’s brought to his heart 
its first glad sense of that best return—appreciation. 

Company arrived to interrupt the quiet home happiness. Mrs. 
Gerald Yorke and her three meek children. Winny had a face of 
distress, and made a faint apology for bringing the little ones, but it was. 
over early to leave them in bed. Close upon this, Roland and Annabel 
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entered, and had the pleasure of being in time to hear Gerald’s wife tell 
out her grievances. 

They were of the old description. No money, importunate creditors, 
Gerald unbearably cross. Annabel felt inclined to smile; Roland was 
full of sympathy. Had the prospective fortune (that he was sure to 
make) been already in his hands, he would have given a purse of gold 
to Winny, and carried off the three little girls to the theatre there and 
then. The next best thing was to promise them, which ‘he did largely. 

‘“¢ And me too, Roland,” cried eager Nelly, dancing in and out amid 
the impromptu visitors in the highest glee, her shining curls never still. 

‘“Of course you,” said Roland to the fair child, who had come to an 
anchor before him, flinging her arms upon his knees. ‘“I’d not go 
anywhere without you, you know, Nelly. If I were not engaged to 
somebody else, I’d make you my little wife.” 

‘“¢ Who is the somebody else? Kitty?” 

“Not Kitty, she’s too little.” 

‘Let it be me, then.” 

Roland laughed and looked across at Hamish. “If I don’t ask you 
for her, I may for somebody else ; so prepare.” 

‘“‘T’m sure I hope, Roland, if ever you do marry, that you'll not be 
snappish with your wife and little girls as your brother is with us,” in- 
terposed Winny with a sob. “I think it is something in Mr. Chan- 
ning’s book that has put him out to-day; as soon as it came this morn- 
ing, he locked himself into the room alone with it, and never came out 
for hours; but when he did come—oh, was he not in atemper! He 
pushed Fredy and she fell on the carpet, and shook Rosy till she cried ; 
and nobody knows for what. I’m sure they are like little mice for 
quietness when he’s there; they are too much afraid of him to be 
otherwise.” 

It was well for Gerald Yorke that he committed no grave crimes ; for 
his wife, in her childish simplicity, in her inability to bear in silence, 
would be safe to have betrayed them. She was right in her surmises— 
in fact, Winny, with all her silliness, had a great deal of discernment— 
that the cause of her husband’s worse temper than usual was Hamish 
Channing’s book. Seizing upon it when it came, Gerald locked himself 
up with it, forbidding any interruption in terms that might not be dis- 
obeyed. On the surface alone he could sce that it was no sham book : 
Gerald’s book had about twenty lines in a page, and the large, wide, 
straggling type might have been read a mile off. This was different: it 
was closely printed, rather than not, as if the writer were at no fault for 
matter. In giving a guinea and a half for this work, the public would 
not find itself deluded into finding nothing to read. Gerald sat down. 
He was about to peruse this long-expected book, and he devoutly hoped 
to find it bad and worthless. 

But, if Gerald Yorke could not write, he could appreciate : and with 
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the first commencing pages he saw what the work really was—rare, 
good, of powerful interest ; essentially the production of a good man, a 
scholar, and a gentleman. 

As he read on and on, his brow grew dark with a scowl, his lips were 
angrily bitten : the book, properly noticed, would certainly set the world 
a-longing : and Gerald might experience some difficulty in writing it 
down. The knowledge did not tend to soften his generally ill-tempered 
state of mind, and he flung the last volume on the table with a harsh 
word. Even at that early stage, some of the damnatory terms he would 
use to extinguish the book passed through his active brain. 

Emerging from his retreat towards evening in this genial mood, he 
made those about him suffer from it. Winny, the non-enduring, might 
well wish to escape with her helpless children! Gerald departed, to 
keep an engagement at a white-bait entertainment ; and she came to 
Hamish Channing’s. 

How different were the two men! Hamish Channing’s heart had 
ached to pain at the badness of Gerald’s book, for Gerald’s sake; had 
he been a magician, he would have transformed its pages, with a stroke 
of his wand, to the brightest and best ever given to the world. Gerald 
Yorke put on the anger of a fiend because Hamish’s work was wot bad ; 
and laid out his plans to ruin it. 


** Man, vain man, dressed in a little brief authority, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep.” 


If the world is not entirely made up of these two types of men, the 
bad and the good, the narrow-hearted and the wide, the kindly gene- 
rous and the cruelly selfish, believe me there are a vast many of each 
in it. 

“It’s getting worse and worse,” sobbed Winny, continuing her griev- 
ances over the tea-table. ‘‘ I don’t mean Gerald now, but the shortness 
of money and the worry. I know we shall have to go into the work- 
house !” 

*‘ Bless you, don’t lose heart!” cried Roland with a beaming face. 
“ 7 can never lose that again after the ups and downs in Africa. I'll 
tell you of one, Mrs. Gerald.—Another piece of muffin, Kitty ? there it 
is.—I and another fellow had had no food to speak of for two days ; 
awfully low we were. We went into a store and they gave us some bills 
to paste on the walls. Well, somehow I lost the fellow and the bills, 
for he had taken possession of them. I went rushing about everywhere, 
looking for him—and that’s not so pleasant when your inside’s as 
hollow as an empty herring barrel—but he never turned up again. 
Whether he decamped with the bills, or whether he was put out of the 
way by a knock on the head, I don’t know to this hour. Anyhow I had 
to go back to the store the next day, and tell aboutit. If you'll believe 
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me they accused me of swallowing the bills, or otherwise making away 
with them, and called for a man to take me into custody. A day and 
a night I lay in their detention-cell with nothing to eat and the rats 
running over me—oh, wasn’t it good! One can’t be nice over there, 
our experiences don’t let us be; but I always had a horror of rats. 
Well, I got over that, Mrs. Gerald.” 

‘“‘ Did they try you for it?” questioned Mrs. Gerald, who had sus- 
pended her tea to listen, full of interest. 

“Good gracious, no! They let me out. Oh, but I could tell you 
of worse fixes than that. You take heart, I say; and never trouble 
your thoughts about workhouses. ‘Things are safe to turn round when 
they seem at the worst.” 

The tea over, Mrs. Yorke said she must take her departure: the 
children were weary, she scarcely knew how she should get them back. 
Hamish had a cab called: when it came, he went out and lifted the 
little ones into it. Winny looked at it dubiously. 

**' You'll not tell Gerald that I said he was in a temper about your 
book, Mr. Channing?” she said pleadingly, as she took her seat. 

“‘T’ll not tell Gerald tales of any sort,” answered Hamish with his 
gay smile. ‘Take heart, as Roland tells you to do, and look forward 
to better days both for you and your husband. Perhaps there is a little 
glimmer of their dawn already showing itself, though you cannot yet 
see it.” 

“Do you mean through Gerald’s book?” she asked, half crossly. 

“Oh dear no. What I mean has nothing to do with Gerald’s book. 
Who has got the paper of cakes ?—Fredy. All mght. Goodnight. The 
cab’s paid, Mrs. Yorke.” 

Mrs. Yorke burst into tears, leaned forward, and clasped Hamish’s 
hand. The intimation as to the cab had solved a dithculty running 
through her mind; it was a great relief. 

“God bless you, Mr. Channing! You are always kind.” 

“Only trust in God,” he whispered gravely. ‘ Trust Him ever, and 
He will take care of you.” 

The cab drove off, and Hamish turned away to encounter Roland 
Yorke. That gentleman, making his opportunity, had followed Hamish 
out ; and now poured into his ear the tale he had to tell about himself 
and Annabel. Hamish did not hear it with altogether the stately dignity 
that might be expected to attend the reception of an offer of marriage for 
one’s sister. On the contrary, he burst out laughing in Roland’s face. 

“Come now! be honest,” cried Roland, deeply offended. ‘Is it 
me you'd despise, Mr. Channing, or the small prospect I can offer 
her?” 

“ Neither,” said Hamish laughing still. ‘As to yourself, old fellow, 
if Annabel and the mother approve, Z should not object. I never gave 
a heartier hand-shake to any man than I would to you as my brother- 
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in-law. I like you better than I do the other one, William Yorke ; and 
there’s the truth.” 

‘‘Oh—him ! you easily might,” answered Roland, jerking his nose 
into the air, with his usual depreciation of the Reverend William 
Yorke’s merits. ‘ Then why do you laugh at me?” 

“T laughed at the idea of your making two hundred a year at copy- 
ing deeds.” 

‘“‘T didn’t say I should. You couldn’t have been listening to me, 
Hamish—I wish, then, you'd not laugh so, as if you only made game of 
a fellow! What I said was, that I was putting my shoulder to the 
wheel in earnest, and had begun with copying, not to waste time. I 
have been thinking I’d try young Dick Yorke.” 

“¢ Try him for what ?” 

“Why, to get me a post of some sort. I think he'll do it if he can. 
I’m sure it’s not much I shall ask for—only a couple of hundreds a 
year, or so. And if Annabel secures a nice pupil or two, there’d be 
three hundred a year to start with. You’d not mind her teaching a 
little, would you, Hamish, while I was waiting for the skies to rain 
gold?” 

‘‘Not I. That would be for her own consideration.” 

‘¢ And when we shall have got the three hundred a year in secure 
prospect, you'll talk to Mrs. Channing of Helstonleigh for me, won’t 
you?” 

Hamish thought he might safely say Yes. The idea of Roland’s 
“‘ putting his shoulder to the wheel” sufficiently to earn two hundred 
pounds income, seemed to be amidst the world’s improbabilities. He 
could not get over his laughing : and it vexed Roland. 

“Vou think I can’t work. You'll see. I'll go off to young Dick 
Yorke this very hour, and sound him. Nothing like taking time by the 
forelock. He is likely to be married, I hear.” 

‘Who is?” 

“Young Dick. They call him Vincent now, but before I went to 
Port Natal ‘Dick’ was good enough for him. My father never spoke 
of them but as old Dick and young Dick. Not that we had anything 
to do with the lot: they held themselves aloof from us. I never saw 
either of them but once, and that was when they came down to Hel- 
stonleigh to my father’s funeral. He died in residence, you know, 
Hamish.” 

Hamish nodded: he remembered all the circumstances perfectly. 
Dr. Yorke’s death had been unexpected until quite the last. Ailing for 
some time, he had yet been sufficiently well to enter on what was 
called his close residence of twenty-one days as Prebendary of the 
cathedral, of which he was also sub-dean. The disease made so rapid 
progress that before the residence was out he had expired. 

“Qld Dick made some promises to George that day, saying he’d get 
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him on: because George was the eldest, I suppose; he took little 
notice of the rest of us,” resumed Roland. “It was after we came in 
from the funeral in our crape scarfs and hat-bands. But he never did 
an earthly thing for him, Hamish—as poor George could tell you, if he 
were alive. My father always said his brother Dick was selfish.” 

‘You may find young Dick the same,” said Hamish. 

‘¢ So I should if it were his pocket I wanted to touch. But it’s not, 
you know. And now I'll be off to him. I had intended to spend this 
evening at my copying, but I left the paper in the office, and there was 
likely to be a hitch about my getting it. J’ll make up for it to-morrow 
night. I shall be back in time to tell you of my success, and to help 
you take Annabel home.” 

Roland’s way of taking time by the forelock was to dash through the 
streets at his utmost speed, no matter what impediments he might have 
to overthrow in his way, and into the fashionable club-house frequented 
by Vincent Yorke, who dined there quite as often as he did at his 
father’s house in Portland Place. Roland was in luck, and met him 
coming out. 

‘“‘T say, Vincent, do stay and hear me for a minute or two. It 1s 
something of consequence.” 

Vincent Yorke, not altogether approving of this familiar mode of 
salutation from Roland, although fate had made them cousins, did not 
yet quite see his way to refuse the request. As Roland had said, young 
Dick was sufficiently good-natured where his pocket was not attacked. 
He led the way to a corner in a room where they could be private, sat 
down, and offered a chair to Roland. 

It was declined. Roland was a great deal too excited and too eager 
to sit. He poured forth his wants and hopes—that he wished to work 
honestly for just bread and cheese, and to get his own living, and be 
beholden to nobody: would he, Dick, help him toa place? He did 
not mind how hard he worked; till his shirt-sleeves were wet with 
honest sweat, if need be; and live on potatoes and half a pint of beera 
day; so that he might just get on a little, and make a sum of two 
hundred pounds a year: or one hundred to begin with. 

The word “ Dick” slipped out inadvertently in Roland’s heat. Not 
a man living so little capable, as he, of remembering conventionalities 
when thus excited. Vincent Yorke, detecting the earnest purpose, the 
sanguine hope, the real single-mindedness of the applicant, could but 
stare and laugh, and excuse mistakes under the circumstances. The 
very boldness of the request, preferred with straightforward candour, 
without the slightest reticence, told on him favourably, because it was 
SO opposite to the crafty diplomacy that most men would have brought 
to bear on such an application. Favourably only, you understand, in 
so far as that he did not return a haughty repulse off-hand, but con- 
descended to answer civilly. 
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‘‘Such things are not in my line,” he said, and—face to face with 
that realistic Port Natal traveller, he for once put aside his beloved 
fashionable attribute, the mincing lisp. ‘I don’t go in for politics ; 
never did go in for ’em ; and Government places are not likely to come 
in my way. You should have applied to Sir Richard. He knows one 
or two of the Cabinet Ministers.” 

“I did apply to him once,” replied Roland, “and he sent me off 
with a flea in my ear. I said then I’d never ask him for anything again, 
if it were to keep me from starving.” 

Vincent Yorke smiled. ‘Look here,” said he; ‘you take him in 
his genial moods. Go up to him now; he'll just have dined. If any- 
thing can be got out of him, that’s the time.” 

Mr. Vincent Yorke hit upon this quite as much to get rid of Roland, 
as in any belief in its eficacy. In the main what he said was true— 
that Sir Richard’s after-dinner moods were his genial ones; but that 
Roland had not the ghost of a chance of being helped, he very well 
knew. That unsophisticated voyager, however, took it all in. 

‘“‘T’ll run up at once,” he said. ‘‘I’m so much obliged to you, 
Vincent. I say, aren’t you soon going to be married? I heard so.” 

‘Ee h—yes,” replied Vincent, with frigid coldness, relapsing into him- 
self and the fine gentleman. 

“IT wish you the best of good luck,” returned Roland, heartily 
shaking the somewhat unwilling hand with a grip that he might have 
learnt at Port Natal. ‘‘And I hope she’ll make you as good a 
wife as I know somebody else will make me. Good night, Vincent ; 
I’m off.” 

Vincent nodded. It struck him that with all his drawbacks and 
deficiencies, Roland was rather a nice young fellow. 

Outside the club door stood a hansom. Roland, in his eagerness 
and haste, was only kept from bolting into it by the slight deterrent 
accident of having no change in his pocket to pay the fare. He did 
not lose much. ‘The speed at which he toreup Regent Street might 
have kept pace with the wheels of most cabs; and the resounding 
knock and ring he gave at Sir Richard’s door in Portland Place, must 
surely have caused the establishment to think it announced the arrival 
of a fire-escape. 

The door was flung open on the instant, as if to an expected visitor. 
But that Roland was not the one waited for, was proved by the stare of 
the servant. He arrested the further entrance. 

“ You are not the doctor!” 

“Doctor!” said Roland, “I am no doctor. Let me pass if you 
please. Iam Mr. Roland Yorke.” 

“‘T beg your pardon, sir,” said the man, recognizing the name as one 
borne by a nephew of the house. ‘You can go up, sir, of course, if 
you please, but my master is just taken ill. He has got a stroke.” 
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‘Bless me!” cried Roland, in concern. “Is it a bad one?” 

‘‘T’m afraid it is for death, sir,” whispered the man. “ We left him 
at his wine after dinner all comfortable; and when we went in a few 
minutes ago, there he was, drawed together so that you couldn’t know 
him, and no breath in his body that we can hear. The nearest 
doctor’s coming, and James is running to fifteen likely places to see if 
he can find Mr. Vincent.” 

“T'll go for him; I know where he is,” cried Roland. And without 
further reflection he hailed another hansom that happened to be 
passing, jumped into it and ordered it to the club-house. Vincent 
was only then coming down the steps. He took Roland’s place, and 
galloped home. 

‘“‘T hope he’ll be in time,” thought Roland. “ Poor old Dick !” 

He was not in time. And the next morning London woke up to the 
news of Sir Richard Yorke’s sudden death from an attack of apoplexy. 
And his son, the third baronet, had succeeded to the family estates and 
honours as Sir Vincent Yorke. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A LITTLE MORE LIGHT. 


SOMETHING fresh, though not much, had turned up relating to the 
case of the late Mr. Ollivera. That it should do so after so many 
years had elapsed—or, rather, that it should not have done so before— 
was rather remarkable. But as it bears very little upon the history 
in its present stage, it may be dismissed in a chapter. 

When John Ollivera departed on the circuit which was destined to 
bring him his death, a young man of the name of Willett accompanied 
the bar. He had been “called,” but in point of fact only went as 
clerk to one of the leading counsel. There are barristers and barristers ; 
just as there are young men and young men. Mr. Charles Willett had 
been of vast trouble to his family; and one of his elder brothers, 
Edmund, who was home from India on a temporary sojourn to recruit 
his health, had taken up the cause against him rather sharply, which 
induced a quarrel between them and lasting ill-feeling. 

An intimacy had sprung up between Edmund Willett and John 
Ollivera, and they had become the closest of friends. They took a 
(supposed) final leave of each other when Mr. Ollivera departed on his 
circuit, for Mr. Willett was on the point of returning to India. His 
health had not improved, but he was obliged to go back; he was in a 
merchant’s house in Calcutta ; and the probabilities certainly were that 
he would not live to come home again. However, contrary to his own 
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and general expectations, as is sometimes the case, the result proved 
that everybody’s opinion was mistaken. He not only lived, but he 
grew better, and he had now come to England on business matters. 
The minute details attendant on John Ollivera’s death had never reached 
him, either through letters or newspapers, and he became acquainted 
with them for the first time in an interview with the Rev. Mr. Ollivera. 
When the unfinished letter was mentioned, and the fact that they had 
never been able to trace out the smallest information as to whom it was 
intended for, Mr. Willett at once said that it must have been intended 
for himself. He had charged John Ollivera (rather against the latter’s 
will) to carry out, if possible, an arrangement with Charles Willett 
upon a certain disagreeable matter which had only come recently to the 
knowledge of his family, and to get that young man’s written promise 
to arrest himself in, at least, one of his downward courses towards ruin. 
The letterto Mr. Ollivera, urging the request, was written and posted in 
London on the Saturday; Mr. Ollivera (receiving it on Sunday morning 
at Helstonleigh) would no doubt see Charles Willett in the course of 
Monday. That this was the “disagreeable commission” he had spoken 
of to Mr. Kene, as having been entrusted to him, and which he had left 
the Court at half-past three o’clock to enter upon, there could be no 
manner of doubt. Mr. Willett had expected an answer from him on 
Tuesday morning—it was the last day of hig stay in London, for he 
would take his departure by the Dover mail in the evening—which 
answer never came. ‘That Mr. Ollivera was writing the letter for the 
nine o’clock night despatch from Helstonleigh, and that the words in 
the commencing lines, “should I never see you again,” referred solely 
to Mr. Willett’s precarious health, and to the belief that he would not 
live to return again from India, also appeared to be indisputable. If this 
were so, why then, the first part of the Ictter, at any rate, was the sane 
work of a perfectly sane man, and no more pointed at self-destruction 
than it did at self-shampooing. The clergyman and Mr. Willett, arriv- 
ing at this most natural conclusion, sat and looked at each other for a 
few moments, in painful silence. That unexplained, and apparently 
unexplainable, letter had been the one sole stumbling-block in Henry 
William Ollivera’s otherwise perfect belief. 

But, to leave no loop-hole of uncertainty, Charles Willett was sought 
out. When found (with slippers down at heel, a short pipe in his mouth, 
and a pewter pint-pot at his elbow) he avowed, without the smallest 
reticence, that John Ollivera’s appointment for half-past three on that 
long-past Monday afternoon, in Helstonleigh, Zad been with him, and 
that, in answer to Mr. Ollivera’s interference in his affairs, he had desired 
him to mind his own business, and to send word to his brother to do 
the same. 

This left no doubt whatever on the clergyman’s mind that the com- 
menced letter had been as sensible and ordinary a letter as any man 
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could sit down to pen, and that the blotted words were appended to it 
by a different hand—that of the murderer. 

In the full flush of his newly-acquired information, he went straight 
to the house of Mr. Greatorex, to pour the story into his uncle’s ear. 
It happened to be the very day alluded to in the last chapter—in the 
evening of which you had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Roland Yorke in- 
dustriously putting his shoulder to the wheel, after the ordinary hours of 
office work were over. 

Mr. Greatorex had been slightly discomposed that day in regard to 
business matters. It seemed to him that something or other was per- 
petually arising to cause annoyance to the firm. Their business was 
on the increase, requiring the unwearied, active energies of its three 
heads more fully than it had ever done; whereas one of those heads 
was less efficient in management than he used to be—the second of 
them, Bede Greatorex. Mr. Greatorex, a remarkably capable man, 
always had more hard, sterling, untiring work in him than Bede, and he 
had it still. With his mother’s warm Spanish blood, Bede had inherited 
the smallest modicum of temperamental indolence. As he had in- 
herited (so ran the suspicion), the disease which had proved fatal to 
her. 

“IT cannot reproach him as I would,” thought Mr. Greatorex, throw- 
ing himself into a chair in his room, when he quitted the office for the 
day, urged to despair almost at this recent negligence, or whatever it 
was, that had been brought home to them, and which had been traced 
to some forgetfulness of Bede’s. ‘With that wan, weary look in his face, 
just as his mother’s wore when her sickness was first coming on, it goes 
against me to blow him up harshly, as I should Frank. He must be 
very ill; he could not, else, look as he does ; perhaps already nearly past 
hope: it was only when s/e was past hope that she suddenly failed in 
her round of duties and broke down. And he has one misery that his 
mother had not—trouble of mind, with that wife of his.” 

It was at this juncture that Mr. Greatorex was broken in upon by 
Henry William Ollivera, The clergyman standing so that the bnght 
slanting rays of the hot evening sun, falling across his face, hghted up 
its pallor and its suppressed eagerness, imparted the tale that he had 
come to tell: the discovery that he and Edmund Willett had that day 
made. 

It a little excited Mr. Greatorex. Truth to say, he had always looked 
upon that unfinished letter as a nearly certain proof that his nephew’s 
death Aad been in accordance with the verdict of the jury. To him, as 
well as to the dead man’s brother, the apparent impossibility of dis- 
covering any cause for its having been penned, or person for whom it 
could have been intended, had remained the great gulf of difficulty 
which could not be bridged over. 

In this, the first moment of the disclosure, it seemed to him a great 
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discovery. We all know how exaggerated a view we sometimes take of 
matters, when they are unexpectedly presented to us. Mr. Greatorex 
went forth, calling aloud for his son Bede: who came down, in return to 
the call, in dinner attire. As Bede entered, his eye fell on his cousin 
Henry—or William, as Mr. Greatorex generally liked to call him— 
whose usually placid countenance was changed by the scarlet hectic on 
its thin cheeks. Bede saw that something, great or little, was about to 
be disclosed, and wished himself away again: for some time past he 
had felt no patience with the fancies and crotchets of Henry Ollivera. 

It was Mr. Greatorex who disclosed what there was to tell. Bede 
received it ungraciously ; that is, in a spirit of disbelieving mockery. 
Henry Ollivera was accustomed to these moods of his. The clergyman 
did not resent it openly ; he simply stood with his deep eyes fixed watch- 
ingly on Bede’s face, as if the steady gaze, the studied silence, carried 
their own reproof. 

‘IT believe, if some wight came down on a voyage from the moon, 
and fed you with the most improbable fable ever invented by the erratic 
imagination of man, you would place credence in it,” said Bede, turning 
sharply on Mr. Ollivera. 

“Edmund Willett has not come from the moon,” quictly spoke the 
clergyman. 

“But Charles Willett—lost man !—is no better than a lunatic in his 
drinking bouts,” retorted Bede. 

‘‘ At any rate, he was neither a lunatic nor drunk to-day.” 

‘‘ Fis story does not hold water,” pursued Bede. “Is it likely—is it 
possible, I should almost say,—that had he been the man with 
whom the appointment was held that afternoon, he would have kept the 
fact in until now ?—and when so much stir and enquiry were made at 
the time ? ” 

“Edmund Willett says it is just exactly the line of conduct his 
brother might have been expected to pursue,” said Mr. Ollivera. ‘‘ He 
was always of an ill-conditioned temper—morose, uncommunicative. 
That what Charles Willett says is perfectly true, I am as sure of as I 
am that I stand here. You had better see him yourself, Bede.” 

“To what end ?” 

“That you may be also convinced.” 

“ And if I were convinced ?” questioned Bede, after a pause. ‘“ What 
then 2?” 

“JT think the enquiry should be reopened,” said Mr. Ollivera, address- 
ing chiefly his uncle. “When I have spoken of pursuing it before, I was 
always met, both by Butterby and others, with the confuting argument 
that this letter was in my way. ‘To say the truth, I found it a little so 
myself always. Always until this day.” 

“Don’t bring up Butterby as an authority, William,” interposed Mr. 
Greatorex. ‘“‘If Butterby cannot conduct other cases better than he 
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has conducted the one concerning our lost cheque, I’d not give a 
feather for him and his opinions.” 

For the purloiner of that cheque remained an undiscovered puzzle; 
and the house of Greatorex and Greatorex (always excepting one of 
them) felt very sore upon the point, and showed it. 

‘William is right, Bede. ‘This discovery removes a mountain of un- 
certainty and doubt. And if, by ventilating the unhappy affair again, 
we can unfold the mystery that attaches to it, and so clear John’s name 
and memory, it ought to be done.” 

‘ But what can be tried, sir, or done, more than has been?” asked 
Bede, in a tone of reasoning. 

“IT don’t know. Something may be. Of one thing I have felt a 
conviction all along—that if John’s life was rudely taken by man’s 
wicked hand, heaven will in time bring it to light. The old saying, 
that ‘ Murder will out,’ is a very sure one.” 

“‘T do not think it has proved so in every instance,” returned Bede, 
dreamily carrying his recollection backwards. ‘Some cases have 
remained undiscovered always.” 

‘6 Yes, to the world,” acquiesced Mr. Greatorex. ‘ But there lies a 
firm belief in my mind that no man—or woman either—ever committed 
a wilful murder, but some one or other suspected him in their secret 
heart, and saw him in all his naked, miserable sin.” 

‘Don’t bring woman’s name in, father. I never like to hear it done.” 

Bede spoke in the somewhat fractious tone he had grown often to 
use : that it was but the natural outlet of some inward pain none could 
doubt. Mr. Greatorex put it down chiefly to bodily suffering. 

“Women have done worse deeds than men,” was the elder man’s 
answer. And Mr. Ollivera took a step forward, as if he meant to go. 

‘¢ Whether man or woman did this—that is, took my dear brother's 
life—and then suffered the slur to rest on his own innocent self—suf- 
fered him to be buried like a dog—suffered his best relatives to think of 
him as one who had forfeited Heaven’s redeeming mercy, I know not,” 
said the clergyman. ‘But from this time forward, I vow never to 
slacken heart, or hand, or energy, until I shall have brought the truth 
to light. The way was long and dark, and seemed hopeless ; it might 
be that I lost patience and grew slack and weary: perhaps this discovery 
has arisen to reprove me and spur me on.” 

‘¢ But what can you do in it?” again asked Bede. 

‘“Whatever I do in it, I shall not come to you to aid me, Bede,” 
was the reply. “It appears to me—and I have told you this before— 
that you would rather keep the dark cloud on my brother’s name than 
help to lift it. What had he ever done to you in life that you should 
so requite him ?” 

‘¢ Heaven knows my heart and wish would be good to clear him,” 
spoke Bede, with an earnestness that approached agitation. “ But if I 
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am unable to do it,—if I cannot see how it may be done,—if the power 
of elucidation does not lie with me—what would you? ” 

“You have invariably thrown cold water upon every effort of mine. 
My most earnest purposes you have all but ridiculed.” 

‘‘No, Henry. I have been sorry, vexed if you will, at what I 
thought the mistaken view you took up. Over-reiteration of a subject 
leads to weariness. If I was unable to see any other probable solution 
than the one arrived at by the coroner and jury, it was not my fault. 
As to John—if by sacrificing my own life, at any moment since I saw 
him lying dead, could have restored his, I would willingly have offered 
it up.” 

“TI beg your pardon, Bede ; I spoke hastily,” said the man of peace. 
‘¢ Of course I have no right to be vexed that you and others cannot see ! 
with my eyes. But, rely upon it, the avowal now made by Charles 
Willett is true.” ) 

‘Yes, perhaps it may be,” acknowledged Bede. 

“William,” interrupted Mr. Greatorex, lifting his head after a pause 
of thought—and his voice had sunk to a whisper. “It could not be 
that —that-— Charles Willett was the one to slink in, and harm 
him ?” 

A kind of eager light flashed into the dark eyes of Bede Greatorex 
as he turned them on his cousin. If it did not express a belief in the 
possibility of the suggestion, it at least betrayed that the idea stirred 
up his interest. 

“No,” said Mr. Ollivera. “No, no. Charles Willett has not 
behaved in a straightforward manner over it, but he is cool and open 
now. He says he has made it a rule for many years never to interfere 
voluntarily in the remotest degree with other people’s business; and 
therefore he did not mention this until questioned to-day. Had he 
never been questioned, he says, he would never have spoken. I 
cannot understand such a man; it seems to me a positive sin not to 
have disclosed these facts at the time; but I am sure he tells the 
whole of the truth now. And now I must wish you good evening, for 
I have an engagement.” 

Bede went along the passage with his cousin, and thence was 
turning to ascend the staircase. His father called him. 

‘*'What is it?” Bede asked, advancing. 

‘What is it p—why I want to talk to you about this.” 

‘* Another time, father. The dinner’s waiting.” 

“You would go to dinner if the house were falling,” spoke Mr. 
Greatorex, in his hasty vexation. 

“ Will you not come, sir?” 

““No. I don’t want dinner. I shall get tea here and a chop with 
it. Things that are happening worry me, Bede, if they don’t you.” 

Bede went away with a heavy sigh. Perhaps he was more worried, 
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and had greater cause for it too, than his father ; but he did not choose 
to let more of it than he could help be seen. 

Guests were at his table this evening, only some three or four ; they 
were bidden by Mrs. Bede, preparatory to going to the opera together: 
It is more than probable that the suspicion of this assembly of guests 
kept Mr. Greatorex away. 

The dinner was elaborate and expensive as usual. Bede ate 
nothing. He sat opposite to his wife and talked with the company, 
and took viand after viand on his plate when handed to him; but only 
to toy with the morsel for a few moments, and send it away all but 
untasted. Why did his wife gather around her this continual whirl of 
gaiety P—he nearly asked it aloud with a groan. Did she want to get 
rid of care? as, heaven knew, he did. A looker-on, able to dive into 
Bede’s heart, might rather have asked, ‘‘ Nay, why did he suffer her to 
gather it?” 

The heat of the room oppressed him ; the courses were long, but he 
sat on—on, until quiescence became intolerable. When lights came 
in, he rose abruptly, went to the furthermost window, and threw it wide 
open. ‘Twilight encompassed the earth with her soft folds; the day’s 
bold garishness was over for at least some welcome hours. A woman 
was singing in the street below, her barefooted children standing round 
her with that shrinking air peculiar to such a group, and she turned up 
a miserable, sickly, famine-stricken face to Bede, in piteous, mute 
appeal. It was not ineffectual. Whatever his own cares and illness 
might be, he at least could feel for others. Just as he flung the woman 
a shilling, his wife came to him with a whisper, whose tone had an 
unpleasant ring of taunt in it. 

‘¢ Have you, as usual, the headache to-night ?” 

‘‘ Headache and heartache, both, Louisa.” 

**T should suppose so, by your quitting the table. You might have 
apologized:” 

‘¢ And you might give the house a little rest. How far I am from 
wishing to complain or interfere unnecessarily, you must know, Louisa ; 
but I declare that this incessant strain of entertaining people will drive 
me crazy. It is tellmg upon my nerves, It is telling in a different way 
upon my father.” 

“TI shall entertain people every day, when I am not engaged out 
myself,” said Mrs. Bede Greatorex. ‘‘ Take a house for me away, in 
Hyde Park, or Belgravia; or I’d not mind Portland Place: and then 
we should not annoy Mr. Greatorex. As long as you are obstinate 
about the one, I shall be about the other.” 

Bede seized her hand; partly in anger, partly—as it seemed—in 
tenderness ; and drew her nearer, that she might hear his impressive 
whisper. 

“I am not sure but your wish, that we should quit the house will be 
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gratified—though not as you expect. My father’s patience is being 
tried. He is the real owner of the house; and any moment he may 
say to us, Go out of it. Louisa, I have thought of mentioning this to 
you for some little time ; but the subject is not a pleasant one.” 

“JT wish he would say it.” 

‘But don’t you see the result? ‘You are thinking of a west-end 
mansion. My means would not allow me to take a dwelling half so 
good as this one. ‘That’s the simple truth, Louisa.” 

She flung his hand from her with a defiant laugh of power, as she pre- 
pared to rejoin her guests. ‘ You might not, but I would.” 

And Bede knew that to run him helplessly into debt would have 
been fun, rather than otherwise, to his wife. 

Coffee came in at once, and Bede took the opportunity to escape. 
There was no formal after-dinner sitting this evening, or withdrawal of 
the ladies. As he passed along the corridor, Miss Channing was 
standing at the door of the study. He enquired in a kind tone if she 
wanted anything. 

“T am waiting for Mrs. Greatorex—to ask her if I may go for an 
hour to my brother’s,” answered Annabel. “Old Dalla will take me.” 

“Go by all means if you wish,” he said. ‘Why did you think it 
necessary to ask? Do make yourself at home with us, Miss Channing, 
and be as happy as you can.” 

Annabel thanked him, and he went downstairs, little supposing how 
very very far from happy it was possible for her to be, exposed to all 
the caprices of his wife. Halting at the door for amoment he wandered 
across the street, and stood there in the shade, mechanically listening 
to the ballad woman’s singing, wafted faintly from the distance, just as 
he mechanically looked up at his own lighted windows, and heard 
the gay laughter that now and again came forth from them. 

“IT never ought to have married her,” said the voice of conscience, 
breathing its secrets from the cautious depths of his inmost heart. 
“Every law, human and divine, should have warned me against it. I 
was infatuated to blindness: nay, not to blindness; I cannot plead 
that: but to folly. It was very wrong: it was horribly sinful: and 
heaven is justly punishing me. The fault was mine: I might have 
kept aloof from her after that miserably eventful night. I ought to have 
done so; to have held her at more than arm’s distance evermore. 
Ought !—lives there another man on the face of the earth, I wonder, 
who would not? The fault of our union was mine wholly, not hers ; 
and so, whatsoever trials she brings on me I will bear, patiently as I best 
may. J sought er. She would never have dared to seek me, after 
that night and the discovery I made the day subsequently in poor John’s 
room: and the complication of ill arising, or to arise, from our marriage, 
f have to answer for. I am nearly tired of the inward warfare: three 
years of it! ‘Three years, and more, since I committed the mad act of 
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tying myself to her for life: for better or for worse: and it has been 
nothing for me but one prolonged, never-shifting scene of self-repent- 
ance. We are wearing a mask to each other: God grant that I may go 
to my grave without being forced to lift it! For her sake; for her 
sake !” 

He paused to lift his hat from his brow and wipe the sweat that had 
gathered there. And then he took a step forward and a step backward 
in the dim shade. But he could not drive away, even for a moment, 
the care ever eating away his heart, or turn his vision from the threat- 
ening shadow that always seemed looming in the distance. 

Of all the wild infatuation that ever took possession of the heart of 
man for woman, surely mine for Louisa Joliffe was the worst! Did 
Satan lead me on? It must have been so. ‘Be sure your sin shall 
find you out!’ Since that fatal moment when I stood at the altar with 
her, those ominous words have never I think been quite absent from 
my memory. Every hour of my life, every minute of the day and night 
as they pass, does my sin find me. Knowing what I did know, could I 
not have been content to let her go her own way, while I went mine? 
Heaven help me! for I love her yet, as man rarely has loved. And 
when my father, or others, cast a reflection on her, it is worse to me 
than a dagger’s thrust. So long as I may, I will shield her from 2 

It was at this moment that the soliloquy, so pregnant with weighty if 
vague revelation, was broken in upon by Mr. Roland Yorke. Little 
guessed careless Roland what painful regrets he had put a temporary 
stop to. Bede, as was previously seen, went indoors, and Roland de- 
parted with Miss Channing on her evening visit, dismissing Dalla with- 
out the smallest ceremony. 

The carriage, to convey Mrs. Bede Greatorex and her friends abroad, 
drove up. Bede, somewhat neglectful of the rest, came out with his 
wife and placed her in it. 

‘Are you not coming with us?” she bent forward to whisper, seeing 
he was about to close the door. 

“Not to-night. I have some work to do.” 

‘‘Sulky as usual, Bede ?” 

His lips parted to retort, but he closed them, and endured meekly. 
Sulky to her he had never been, and she knew it. The carriage moved 
away with her; and Bede lifted his hat ; a smile, meant to deceive the 
world, making his face one of careless gaiety. 

Whether he had work to do, or not, he did not get to it. Sauntering 
away from the door, away and away, hardly knowing and not heeding 
whither, he found himself presently in the Strand, and thence at the 
river-side. There he paced backwards and forwards with unequal steps, 
his mind lost in many things, but more especially in the communication 
made that day by Henry Ollivera. 

The fragmentary letter connected with that long-past history, and the 
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appointment, spoken of by Mr. Kene, that John Ollivera went out of 
court to keep, had been as much of a puzzle to Bede Greatorex as it 
was to other people. Upon reflection, he came now to think that the 
present solution of the affair was the true one. Would it lead to fur- 
ther discovery? Very fervently he hoped that it would not. There 
were grave reasons, as none knew better than Bede, for keeping all fur- 
ther discovery back ; for, if it came, it would hurl down confusion, dis- 
may, and misery, upon innocent heads as well as guilty ones. 

The river, flowing on in its course, was silent and dull in the summer's 
night. A line of light illumined the sky in the west where the sultry 
sun had gone down in heat; and as Bede looked towards it and thought 
of the All-seeing Eye that lay beyond that light, he felt how fruitless it 
was for him to plot and plan, and to say this shall be or this shall not 
be. The course of the future rested in the hands of one Divine Ruler, 
and his own poor, short-sighted, impotent will was worse than nothing. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
LAID WITH HIS FOREFATHERS. 


So great a man as Sir Richard Yorke must of course be honoured with a 
great funeral. He had died on a Thursday; the interment was fixed 
for the next Friday week: which, taking the heat of the weather and 
sundry other trifles into consideration, was a little longer than it need 
have been. Sir Vincent, his new dignity as head of the Yorke family 
lying upon him with a due and weighty self-importance, was determined 
(like Jonas Chuzzlewit of wide memory) that the public should see he 
did not grudge to his late father any honour in the shape of plumes and 
mutes and coaches and show, that it was in his power to accord to him. 
There were three costly coffins, one of them of lead, and at the very 
least three and sixty sets of towering feathers. So that Portland Place 
was as a gala that day, and windows and pavements were alike filled 
with sight-gazers. 

The Rev. William Yorke, Minor Canon of Helstonleigh Cathedral, 
Chaplain of Hazledon, and Rector of Coombe Lee, was bidden to it. 
He was not very nearly related to the deceased, (his father and Sir 
Richard had been second cousins) but he was undoubtedly a rising man 
in the Church, and Sir Vincent thought fit to remember the connection. 
The clergyman stood in the relationship of brother-in-law to Hamish 
Channing; and it was at Hamish’s house he stayed during the brief 
stay—two days—of his sojourn in town. 

Another, honoured with an invitation, was Gerald Yorke. Roland 
was not of a particularly exacting disposition, but he did think he, the 
eldest, ought not to have been passed over for his younger brother. 
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Oughts don’t go tor much, however, in some things, as Roland knew. 
Gerald belonged to the great world: he had fashionable chambers, 
fashionable friends, fashionable attire, and a fashionable drawl ; his pri- 
vate embarrassments were nothing to Sir Vincent; in fact they might 
be said to be fashionable too: and so Gerald, the consequential, was 
bidden to a seat in a mourning-coach, with feathers nodding on the 
four horses’ heads. 

Roland was ignored. Not more entirely so than if Sir Vincent had 
mever heard there was such a man in the world. A lawyer’s clerk, en- 
joying a pound a week and a turn-up bedstead, who took copying home 
to do at twopence a page, and avowed he had just been nearly on the 
point of turning hot-pie vendor, was clearly not an individual fit to be 
suffered in contact with a deceased baronet, even though it were only to 
follow him to the tomb of his forefathers. But, though Roland was not 
there, his master was, Mr. Greatorex. And Mr. Greatorex, as solicitor 
and confidential man of business to the late Sir Richard, occupied no 
unimportant post in the procession. 

It was late in the afternoon; and the mortal remains, bereft of all 
their attendant pomp and plumes and scutcheons, had been left in their 
resting-place, when a mourning-coach drew up to Mr. Channing’s, out 
of which stepped William and Gerald Yorke. Roland, happening to be 
there, watched the descent from the drawing-room window side by side 
with Nelly Channing, and it may be questioned which of the two looked 
on with the more unsophisticated interest. Mr. Greatorex had not 
been quite so unmindful of Roland’s claims to be considered as Sir 
Vincent was, and had told him he might take holiday on the day of 
his uncle’s funeral, by remaining away from the office. 

Roland obeyed one portion of it hterally—the taking holiday. It 
never occurred to Roland that he might turn the day to profit by putting 
his shoulder to the wheel, and his fingers to copying; holiday was 
holiday, and he took it as such. Rigged out ina handsome new suit of 
black (made in haste by Lord Carrick’s tailor), black gloves, and a band 
of cloth on his hat, Roland spent the fore-part of the day in sight-seeing. 
“As many show-places as could be gone into for nothing, or next to 
nothing, he went to; beginning with Madame Tassaud’s wax-work, for 
which somebody gave him admission, and ending with a live giantess 
down in Whitechapel. Late in the afternoon, anda little tired, he 
arrived at Hamish Channing’s, and was rewarded by seeing Annabel. 
Mrs. Bede Greatorex (gracious that day) had given Miss Channing per- 
mission to spend the evening there to meet her sister’s husband, the 
Rev. William Yorke. Hamish, just in from his office, sat with them. 
Nelly Channing, her nose flattened against the window-pane, shared 
with Roland the delight of the descent from the coach. Its four black 
horses and their lofty plumes, struck on the child’s mind with a sensa- 
tion of awe that nearly overpowered the admiration. She wore a white 
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frock with black sash, and had her sleeves tied up with black ribbons. 
Mrs. Channing possessed a large sense of the fitness of things, and 
deemed it well to put the child in these mbbons to-day, when two of 
the mourners would be returning there from the funeral. 

They came upstairs, William and Gerald Yorke, and entered the 
drawing-room, the silk scarves on their shoulders, and the flowing hat- 
bands of crape sweeping the ground. Nelly backed into a corner, 
and stood there staring at the attire. It was the first time the clergy- 
man and Roland had met for many years. As may have been gathered 
during back pages, Roland did not hold his cousin in any particular 
admiration, but he knew good manners (as he would himself have 
phrased it) better than to show aught but civility now. In fact, Roland’s 
resentment was very much like that of a great many more of us—more 
talk than fight. They shook hands, Roland helped him to take off 
the scarf, and for a few moments they were absorbed in past interests. 
Whatever Roland’s old prejudices might have been, he could not deny 
that the Rev. William ‘Yorke was good-looking as of yore; a tall, slender, 
handsome man of four-and-thirty now, bearing about him the stamp of 
a successful one; his fresh countenance was genial and kind, although 
a touch of the noted Yorke pride sat on it. 

That pride, or perhaps a consciousness of his own superiority, for 
William Yorke was a good man, and thought well of himself for it, pre- 
vented his being so frankly cordial with Roland as he might have been. 
Roland’s many faults in the old days (as the clergyman had deemed 
them), and the one great fault which had brought humiliation to him in 
two ways, were very present to his mind to-night. Slghting remarks 
made by Gerald on his brother during the day, caused Mr. Yorke to 
regard Roland as no better than a mauvais sujet, down in the world, 
and not likely to get up init. Gerald, on the contrary, he looked upon 
as a successful and rising man. Mr. Yorke saw only the surface of things, 
and could but judge accordingly. 

“How is Constance?” enquired Roland. “I sent her word not to 
marry you, you know.” 

‘Constance is well and happy, and charged me to bring you a double 
share of love and good remembrances,” answered the clergyman, slightly 
laughing. 

“Dear old Constance! I say,” and Roland dropped his voice to a 
mysterious whisper, “is not Annabel like her? One might think it the 
same face.” 

Mr. Yorke turned and glanced at Annabel—she was talking apart 
with Gerald. ‘Yes, there is a good deal of resemblance,” he carelessly 
said, rather preoccupied with marvelling how the young man by his 
side came to be so well dressed. 

Roland, his resentments shallow as the wind, and as fleet in passing, 
would have shaken hands with Gerald as a matter of course. Gerald 
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managed to evade the honour without any apparent rudeness; he had 
the room to greet, and his silk scarf to unwind, and it really seemed to 
Roland that it was quite natural he should be overlooked. 

“A magnificent funeral,” spoke Gerald, glancing askance at Roland’s 
fine suit of mourning, every whit as handsome as his own. ‘Seven 
mourning coaches-and-four, and no end of private carriages.” 

“But I can’t say much for their manners, they did not invite me,” 
put in Roland. ‘I’m older than you, Gerald.” 

‘¢ Aw—ah—by a year or two,” croaked Gerald in his worst tone, as 
to affectation and drawl. ‘‘One has, I take it, to—aw—consider the 
position of a—aw—party on these—aw—occasions, not how old they 
may be.” 

“Oh, of course,” said Roland, some slight mockery in his good- 
natured voice. ‘ You are a man of fashion, going in for white-bait and 
iced champagne, and I’m only an unsuccessful fellow returned from Port 
Natal, like a bad shilling, and got to work hard for my bread and cheese 
and beer.” 

As the hour of William Yorke’s return from the funeral was uncer- 
tain, but expected to be a late one, it had been decided that the meal 
prepared should be a tea-dinner—tea and cold meats with it. Gerald 
was asked to remain for it. A few minutes, and they were seated in the 
dining-room at a well-spread board, Mrs. Channing presiding ; Hamish, 
with his bright face, his genial hospitality, and his courtly manners, 
facing her. Roland and Annabel were on one side, the clergyman and 
Gerald on the other. Miss Nelly, on a high chair, wedged herself in 
between her mamma and Roland. 

“Treason!” cried Hamish. ‘ Who said little girls were to be at 
table ?” 

“Mamma did,” answered quick Nelly. “Mamma said I should have 
@ great piece of fowl and some tongue.” 

“‘ Provided you were silent, and not troublesome,” put in Mrs. Chan- 
ning. 

‘‘T’ll keep her quiet,” said Roland. ‘‘ Nelly shall whisper only to 
me.” 

Miss Nelly’s answer was to lay her pretty face close to Roland’s. He 
left some kisses on it. 

Gerald sat next to Hamish and opposite to Annabel. Remembering 
the state of that gentleman’s feelings towards Mr. Channing, it may be 
wondered that he condescended to accept his hospitality. ‘Two reasons 
induced him to it. Any quarters were more acceptable than his own 
just now, and he had no invitation for the evening, even had it been 
decent to show himself in the great world an hour after leaving his 
uncle in the grave. The other reason was, that he was just now work- 
ing some ill to Hamish, and wished to appear extra friendly to avert 
suspicion. 
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**T hope you have not dined, Roland,” remarked Hamish, supplying 
him with a large plate of pigeon-pie. 

“Well, I have, and I’ve not,” replied Roland, beginning upon the 
tempting viands. ‘I bought three sausage-rolls at one o’clock, down 
east way : it would have been my dinner but for this.” 

Gerald flicked his delicate cambric handkerchief out of his pocket and 
held it for a moment to his nose, as if he were warding off some bad 
odour that brought disgust to him. Sausage-rolls! Whether they, or 
the unblushing candour of the avowal were the worst, he hardly knew. 

‘‘Sausage-rolls must be great delicacies!” he observed with a covert 
sneer. And Roland looked across. 

“They are not as good as pigeon-pie. But they cost only twopence 
apiece: and I had but sixpence with me. I have to regulate my appe- 
tite according to my means,” he added with a pleasant laugh and his 
mouth full of crust and gravy. 

“ Roland—as you have, in a manner, touched upon the subject—I 
should like to ask what you think of doing,” interposed William Yorke, 
in a condescending but kindly tone. ‘‘ You seem to have no prospects 
whatever.” 

“Oh I shall get along,” cheerfully answered Roland with a side glance 
at Miss Channing. ‘“ Perhaps you'll see me in housekeeping in a year's. 
time from this.” 

“‘In housekeeping !” 

‘Yes: with a house of my own,—and, something else. I’m not. 
afraid. I have begun to put my shoulder to the wheel in earnest. If 
I don’t get on, it shall not be from lack of working for it.” 

‘¢ How have you begun to put your shoulder to the wheel?” 

“Well—I take home copying to do in my spare time after office 
hours. I have been doing it over three weeks now.” 

“And how much do you earn at it weekly?” continued William 
Yorke. 

A slight depression from its bright exultation passed over Roland’s. 
ingenuous face. Hamish saw it, and laughed. Hamish was quite a 
confidant, for Roland carried to him all his hopes and their tiresome 
drawbacks. 

‘‘T can tell you: I added it up,” said Roland. ‘Taking the three: 
weeks on the average, it has been two-and-twopence a week.” 

‘¢ Two-and-twopence a week!” echoed William Yorke, who had ex- 
pected him (after the laudatory introduction), to say at the least two. 
pounds two. Roland detected the surprise and disappointment. 

‘¢ Oh, well, you know, William Yorke, a fellow cannot expect to make 
pounds just at first. What with mistakes, when the writing has to be 
begun all over again, and the paying for spoilt paper, which Brown in- 
sists upon, two-and-twopence is not so much amiss, One has to make: 
a beginning at everything.” 
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** Are you a good hand at accounts?” enquired Mr. Yorke, possibly 
in the vague notion that Roland’s talents might be turned to something 
more profitable than the copying of folios. 

“T ought to be,” said Roland. “If the counting up, over and over 
and over again, of those frying-pans I carried to Port Natal, could make 
a man an accountant, it must have made one of me. _ I used to be atit 
morning and evening. You see, I thought they were going to sell for 
about eight-and-twenty shillings apiece, out there: no wonder I often 
reckoned them up.” 

“‘ And they did not?” 

*‘ Law, bless you! In the first place nobody wanted frying-pans, and 
I had to get a Natal store-keeper to house them in his place for me—I 
couldn’t leave them on the quay. But the time came that I was obliged 
to sell them : they were eating their handles off.” 

“With rust, I suppose.” 

“Good gracious, no! with vez, not rust. The fellow (they are re- 
gular thieves, over there) charged me an awful rent: so I told him to 
put them into an auction. Instead of the eight-and-twenty shillings 
each that I had expected to get, he paid me about eight-and-twenty 
pence for the lot, case and all. But if you ask whether Iam a ready 
reckoner, William Yorke, I’m sure I must be that.” 

The Rev. William Yorke privately thought there might be a doubt 
upon the point. He fancied Roland’s present prospects could not be 
first-rate. 

‘“The copying is nothing but a temporary preliminary,” observed 
Roland. “Iam waiting to geta place under Government. Vincent 
Yorke, I expect, can put me up for one, now he has come into power ; 
and I don’t think he’ll want the will, though he did pass me over to- 
day.” 

If ever face expressed condemnatory contempt Gerald’s did as he 
turned it full on his brother. For, this very hope was being cherished 
by himself. It was he who intended to profit by the interest of Sir 
Vincent, to be exerted on his behalf. And to have a rival in the same 
field, although one of so little account as Roland, was not agreeable. 

“‘ The best thing jz can do, is to go off again to Port Natal,” he said 
roughly. ‘You'll never get along here.” 

‘“‘ But I intend to get along, Gerald. Once let me have a fair start— 
and I have never had it yet—there’s not many shall distance me.” 

‘What do you call a fair start?” asked Mrs. Channing, who always 
enjoyed Roland’s sanguine dreams. 

‘* A place where I can bring my abilities into use, and be remunerated 
accordingly. I don’t ask better than to work, and be paid for it. Only 
let me earn a couple of hundred a year to begin with, Mrs. Channing, 
and you'd never hear me ask Vincent Yorke or anybody else for help 


again.” 
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“You had not used to like the prospect of work, Roland,” spoke 
William Yorke. 

** But then I had not had my pride and laziness knocked out of me 
at Port Natal.” 

William Yorke lifted his eyes. ‘‘Did that happen to you?” 

“Jt did,” emphatically answered Roland. ‘Oh, I shall get into 
something good by-and-by, where my talents can find play. Of all 
things, I should best like a farm.” 

“A farm!” 

“A nice little farm. And if I had afew hundred pounds, I’d take 
one to-morrow. Do you know anything of butter-making, Annabel?” 
he stopped to ask, dropping his voice. 

Annabel bent her blushing face over her plate, and pretended not to 
hear. Roland thought she was offended. 

‘IT didn't mean make it, you know,” he whispered; “I’d not like 
to see you do such a thing”—bringing his face back again to the 
general company. “ But it’s of little good thinking of a farm, you see, 
William Yorke, when there’s no money to the fore.” 

“You don’t know anything of farming,” said Mr. Yorke, inwardly 
wondering whether this appeal to Annabel had meant anything, or was 
only one of Roland’s thoughtless interludes of speech. 

“ Don’t I?” said Roland ; “I was on one for ever so long at Port 
Natal, and had to drive pigs. It is astonishing the sight of experience 
a fellow picks up over there, and the little he learns to live upon.” 

** Because he has to do it, I suppose.” 

‘“‘That’s the secret. I am earning a pound a-week now, regular pay, 
and make it do for all my wants. You'd not think it, would you, 
William Yorke?” 

‘Certainly not, to look at you,” said William Yorke, with a smile. 
““Are clothes included ?” 

“Oh, Carrick goes bail for all that. I’m afraid he’ll find the bills 
running up; but a fellow, if he’s a gentleman, must look decent. I’m 
as careful as I can be, and sit in my shirt-sleeves at home when it’s hot.” 

“Lady Augusta has visions of your walking .about London streets in 
a coat out at elbows. I think it troubles her.” 

Roland paused, stared, and then started up in impulsive contrition, 
nearly pulling off the table-cloth. 

“What a thoughtless booby I was, never to let her know! The 
minute you get down home, you go to the mother, William Yorke. Tell 
her how it is—that I have the run of Carrick’s people for clothes, boots, 
hats, and all the rest of it. This suit came home at eight this morning, with 
an apology for not sending it last night—the fellow thought I might be 
going to the funeral—and a sensible thought, too! Look at it! stretch- 
ing out his arms, and turning himself about, that Mr. Yorke might get 
a comprehensive view of the superfine frock-coat and its silken linings, 
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‘TJ am never worse dressed than than this; only that my things are not 
on new every day. You tell her this, William Yorke.” 

He had not done it in vanity ; of that Roland possessed as little as 
any one; but in eager, earnest desire to reassure his mother, and atone 
to her for his ungrateful forgetfulness. Stooping for his table-napkin, 
he sat down again. 

“Yes, I am well-dressed, though I do have to work. And for recre- 
ation, there’s this house to come to; and dear old Hamish and Mrs. 
Channing receive me with gladness, and make much of me, just as 
though I had always been good ; and Nelly jumps into my arms.” 

“When do you mean to come to Helstonleigh ?” 

“* Never,” answered Roland, with prompt decision. “As I can’t go 
back as I wanted to—rich—I shall not go at all. What 7 wish to ask 
is, when Arthur Channing is coming up here?” 

“Arthur Channing! I cannot tell.” 

“It is a shame of people to get a fellow’s hopes up, and then damp 
them. Arthur wrote me word—oh, a month ago—that he was coming 
to London for old Galloway. Close nearly upon that, comes a second 
letter, saying Galloway was not sure that he should require to send him. 
I should like to serve him out.” 

William Yorke smiled. ‘Serve out Arthur ?” 

‘Arthur! I’d like to draw Arthur round the old city in a car of 
triumph, as we used to chair our city members. I mean that wretch of 
a Galloway. He ought to be taken up for an impostor. Why did he 
go and tell Arthur he should send him to London if he didn’t mean 
to?” 

Gerald Yorke let his fork fall in a semi-passion, and nearly chipped 
the beautiful china plate: was a// the conversation to be monopolised 
by Roland and his miserable interests? It was high time to interfere. 
Picking up the fork with an air, he cleared his throat. 

‘Sir Vincent comes into about four thousand a-year, entailed pro- 
perty. We went in to hear the will read by old Greatorex. It’s not 
much, is it?” 

‘‘ Not to one reared to the notions Vincent Yorke has been,” said 
Hamish, ‘‘ But he has more than that, I presume?” 

‘Some odds and ends, I believe: I asked Greatorex. And there’s 
the little homestead, down in Surrey. Sir Richard’s liabilities die with 
him. Perhaps he had wiped them off beforehand ?” 

‘‘T’m sure he had,” said Roland, with good-natured warmth. ‘Oh, 
we hear a good deal in our office. As to four thousand a-year being 
little for one man, you should have been at Port Natal, Gerald, and 
you'd estimate it differently.” 

“To a man about town, like myself, it seems a starvation pittance, 
considering what Sir Vincent will have to do out of it,” returned Gerald, 
loftily, speaking to any at table, rather than to his brother. 
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“‘That’s just it,” said Roland. ‘If I were a man about town, and 
had not been out to Port Natal and learnt the value of money, it might 
seem soto me. Dick won't find it enough, I daresay. J should think 
arent of four hundred a-year riches !” 

Gerald curled his lip. “No doubt; and some pigs to drive.” 

“I’d like a pig, Roland,” cried Nelly Channing, turning to him, and 
unconsciously creating a diversion. ‘‘A pretty little pig, with blue 
ribbons.” 

‘““As pretty as you,” said Roland, squeezing her. “ You mean a 
guinea-pig, little stupid. As to driving pigs, Gerald—it’s not a very 
good employment, of course ; but you see 1 had to do what I was put 
to—or starve.” 

“I'd rather starve than do it,” retorted Gerald. ‘And so would any 
one with the instincts of a gentleman.” 

‘You only go out there and try what starving is; you'd tell a differ- 
ent tale,” said Roland, maintaining his good-humour. “Starving there 
means starving !” 

Some one of those turns in conversation which occur so naturally, 
brought round the subject to Mr. Ollivera. Roland, imparting sundry 
revelations of his home-life at Mrs. Jones’s—or, as he called her still, 
Mrs. Jenkins—mentioned the clergyman’s name. ‘Don’t you mean to 
call and see him?” he asked of William Yorke. ‘ You’d better.” 

But Mr. Yorke declined. ‘My timein London is so very short,” he 
said; “I go home to-morrow. Besides, I have really no acquaintance 
with Mr. Ollivera. We never met but on one occasion.” 

“When you lent him your surplice,” spoke Roland. And William 
Yorke looked up in surprise. 

“What do you know about it?” 

“Oh, I know a great deal,” returned Roland. ‘I say—why did you 
not attend that night, yourself? You promised.” 

‘TY did not promise. All I said was, that I would consider of it. 
Upon reflection, I thought it better not to go. The circumstances 
were very peculiar; and the Dean, had he come to know of it, might 
have taken me to task.” 

‘“‘ Not he,” said independent Roland. ‘‘The Dean’s made of ster- 
ling gold.” 

‘‘What sort of a chanter does Tom make ?” enquired Hamish. 

“Very fair; very fair, indeed,” replied William Yorke, some patronage 
in his tone, meant for the absent young minorcanon. Consciously vain 
of his own excellence in chanting, Mr. Yorke could but accord com- 
parative praise to Tom Channing’s. The vanity was not without cause ; 
Mr. Yorke’s sweet and sonorous voice was wont to fill the aisles of the 
old cathedral with its melody. 

Just as the tea was over, one of the servants came in with a folded 
weekly review, hot from the press, on her silver waiter, and presented 
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it to her master. Hamish opened it with a slight apology, and was 
glancing at its pages, when he folded it again with a sudden movement, 
and quietly putit in his pocket. His sight, in the moment’s confusion, 
partially faded, a bright hectic lighted his cheek, his whole heart leaped 
up within him, as with a rushing, blissful sense of realized hope. For 
he had seen that a review of his book was there. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
AS IRON INTO THE SOUL. 


Tue change in his face was remarkable. It was as though a blight 
had passed over it and withered the hopeful life out. 

He sat with the journal in his hand—the authoritative ‘ Snarler "— 
and read the cruel lines over and over again. When, in the solitude of 
his own study, they first met his eager eye, skimming them rapidly, 
and their purport was gathered in almost at a glance, a kind of sick 
faintness seized upon his heart, and he hastily put away the paper as 
though it were some terrible thing he dared not look further upon. 

The shock was awful—and the word is not used in its often light. 
sense; the disappointment something not to be described. After the . 
departure of his guests, Roland and Gerald, and William Yorke 
had gone by his own wish to take home Annabel and to make a 
late call on Mrs.Bede Greatorex—if haply that fashionable dame might 
be found at home—Hamish Channing had passed into his study; and 
there, alone with himself and his emotions, he once more unfolded the 
the paper. All the while he had sat with it in his pocket, a sweet, 
tumultuous hope had been stirring his bosom; he could hardly forbear, 
in his eagerness to realize it, telling them to make haste and depart. 
And when they were really going, it seemed that they were a month over 
it. He stood up wishing them good night. 

“By the way, Hamish, I should think your book would soon be 
getting its reviews,” spoke crafty Gerald, who had seen the journal 
brought in, and knew what was in it. ‘I hope you'll get good ones, 
old fellow.” 

And the wish was spoken with so much apparent genuineness, the 
tone of the voice had in it so vast an amount of gushing feeling, that 
Hamish gratefully wrung the offered hand. After that, even had he 
been of a less ingenuous nature, he would have suspected the whole 
world of abusing his book, rather than Gerald Yorke. 

Shut up in his study, the lamp beside him, he unfolded the paper 
with trembling expectation, and heart beating with happiness. It was 
one of those moments which come in all our lives, that must stamp 
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itself on the memory for ever. He looked, and looked. And then put 
the pages away in a kind of terror. 

Never, in this age of bitter reviews, had a more bitter one than that 
been penned. But for his intense unsuspicion, for his own upnght 
simple-mindedness, he might possibly have recognized Gerald Yorke’s 
slashing style. Gerald, as its writer, never once occurred to him. 
After awhile, when the first brunt of the shock had passed—and it was 
almost as a shock of death—he took up the paper again, and read the 
article through. 

His hair grew damp with perspiration; his face ‘burnt with a hot 
shame.. With this apparently candid, but most damnatory review before 
his eyes, it seemed to him that his book must be indeed bad. The 
critique was ably written, and it attacked him from all sides and on all 
points. Gerald Yorke had taken pains with that as he had never taken 
pains with any article before. It had been, so to say, days in construction. 
One portion would be altered to-day, one to-morrow ; and the result 
was that it zo/d. The chief characteristic of the whole was sarcastic 
mockery. The scholarship of the book was attacked, (and that scholar- 
ship—that is, of its writer—formed the chief point of envy in a covert 
comer of Gerald’s heart) ; its taste, its style, its every thing. The pen 
had been steeped five fathoms deep in gall. Rounded periods spoke 
of the work’s utter worthlessness, and affectionately warned the public 
against reading it with quite fatherly care. It called the author an 
impudent upstart ; it demanded to know what he meant by fostering 
such a book on the public ; it wondered how he had found a publisher ; 
it almost prayed the gods, that preside over literary careers, to deliver 
unhappy readers from James Channing. Abuse and nidicule; ridicule 
and abuse ; they rang the changes one upon another. Hamish read; 
he turned back and read again; and the fatal characters burnt them- 
selves into his brain as with a ruthless fire. 

What a reward it was! Speaking only as a recompense for his 
devotion and labour, leaving aside for the moment the higher con- 
siderations, how cruel was the return! The devoted lad, read of in 
history, concealed a fox in his bosom, and it repaid him by gnawing at 
his vitals. That reward was not more remorsely cruel than this. 
Where was the use of all Hamish Channing’s patient industry, his 
persevering endurance, his burning the midnight candle, to bring forth 
this fruit? To what end the never-ceasing toil and care? While Gerald 
Yorke had been flourishing in society, Hamish Channing was toiling. 
Burning his candles, so to say, at both ends! The unwearied industry, 
the patient continuance in labour, the ever-buoyant, trustful hope !—all 
had been his. 

Does the public realize what it is, I wonder, to exercise this brain- 
work day by day, and often also night by night, week after week, 
' month after month, year after year? A book is put into the hands of a 
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reading man—or say a woman, if you will—and he devours it with 
ardour or coolness, more or less of either, as the case may be, and 
makes his comments afterwards with complaisance, and says the book 
is a nice book, and seems almost to think it has been brought out for 
his especial delectation. But does he ever cast a retlection on the toil 
that book has cost the writer? Does he look up to him with even a 
thought of gratitude? Generally speaking, no. In the midst, perhaps, 
of very adverse circumstances, of long-continued sickness, of headache, 
heartache, many aches; when the inward spirit is fainting at life’s 
bitter troubles, and it would seem in vain to struggle more, the labour 
must yet be done. Look at Hamish Channing—his is no ideal case. 
His day’s work over, he got to this work—the night’s—and wrote on, 
until his mind and body were alike weary. Whilst others played, he 
toiled ; when others were abroad at_ their banquetings and revellings, 
idling away their hours in what the world calls society, and Gerald 
Yorke making one amidst them, he was shut up in his room, labouring 
on persistently. And this was his reward ! 

The best energies of his power and intellect had Hamish Channing 
given to the book ; the gift of genius, which had certainly been bestowed 
largely upon him, was exercised and brought to bear. No merit to him 
for that; he could not help exercising it. It appeared to him, this 
writing for his fellow men, to be the one special end for which he was 
sent into the world—where every man has his appointed and peculiar 
aptitude for some one calling or duty, though it happens that a vast 
many never find it out until too late. A man reared, as had been James 
Channing, to good ; anxious to live here in the single-minded fulfilment 
of every duty, using the world only as a passage toa better, can but 
write as a responsible agent ; whether he may be working at a religious 
tract or a story of fiction, he does it as to his Creator, imploring day by 
day that he may be helped in it. Had Hamish been required to write 
without that sense of responsibility upon him, he would have put aside 
his pen. 

And the disappointment ! the rude, pitiless, condemning shock! It 
might be that such was necessary; that it had been sent direct from 
heaven. ‘The least sinful man on earth may have need of such. 

Again Hamish read the article from beginning to end. Read, and 
re-read it. It was as if the lines possessed the fatal fascination of the 
basilisk, attracting him against his will, He writhed under the 
executioner’s knife, while he submitted to it. The book was a good 
and brilliant work, betraying its genius in every line, well conceived, 
well plotted, ably written. It was one of those that take the whole 
imagination of the reader captive ; one that a man is all the better for 
reading, and rises up from with a subdued spirit, hushed breath, and a 
glowing heart. While enchaining man’s deepest interest, it yet insen- 
sibly led his thoughts to Heaven. Simple though it was in its pure 
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Saxon diction, its sentiments were noble, generous, and exalted. Not 
a thought was there to offend, not a line that, for its purity, might not 
have been placed in the hands of his child. Modest, as all gifted with 
true genius are, yet possessing (for that must always be), a latent 
consciousness of his great power, Hamish had looked forward for 
success to his book, as surely as he had looked for Heaven. That it 
could be a failure, he had simply never thought of; that it should be 
badly received, ridiculed, condemned, written down, had not entered 
his imagination. Had he been told such might be the result, he would 
have quietly answered that it was impossible. 

In all matters where the mind and feelings, the inward, silent hopes 
and fears, are deeply touched, it cannot be but that we are sensitively 
alive to the opinions of our fellow men, and swayed by their judgment. 
As Hamish Channing read and re-read, learning the cruel sentences 
almost by rote, his heart failed within him. For the time being, he 
thought he must have erred in supposing the book so good; that it 
must be a foolish and mistaken book, deserving only of their sharp 
criticism; and a sense of humiliation, than which nothing could be 
more intensely painful, took possession of his spirit. 

But the belief could not remain. The mood changed again. The 
book resumed nearly its estimated place in his mind, and the sense of 
humiliation was superseded by the smarting conviction of cruel 
injustice. What had he or his book done that they should be so 
reviled ? 

‘‘ Lord, thou knowest all things! surely I have not deserved this!” 
irrepressibly broke from the depths of his anguish. 

No, he had not deserved it. As some others have not, who yet have 
had to bear it. It is one of the world’s hard lessons, one that very few 


are appointed to learn. Injustice, and evil, and oppression exist in the © 


world, and must exist until its end. Only then shall we understand 
wherefore they are permitted. Pardon, reader, if a line or two seem to 
be repeated. The many months of toil, the patient night-labour, that 
but for the hope-spring rising in the buoyant heart might have been 
found too wearing; the self-denial ever exercised; the weary night 
watching and working—all had been thrown back upon Hamish 
Channing, and rendered, as it were, nugatory. Try and picture to 
yourselves what this labour is; its aspirations of reward, its hopes of 
appreciation—and for a wickedly disposed man, or simply a carelessly 
indifferent man, or a vain, presumptuous man, or a man that has some 
petty spite to gratify against author or publisher, or rival reviewer, or a 
man that writes but in wanton idleness, to dash it down with a few 
strokes of a pen ! 

Such things have been. They will be again. But if Gerald Yorke, 
and others like him, would consider how they violate the divine law of 
enjoined kindness, it might be that the pen would now and then pause. 
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Would Gerald have to answer for it at the Great Day of Reckoning? 
Ah, that is a question very little thought of; one perhaps difficult to 
answer. He had set himself deliberately in his foolish envy, in his 
ill-conditioned spirit, to work ill to Hamish Channing: to put down 
and write down the book that he knew was depended on to bring back 
its return, that was loved and cherished almost as life. It was within 
the range of possibility that he might work more ill than he bargained 
for. Heaven is not in the habit of saying to man by way of reminder 
when he gets up in a morning, “‘I am looking at you :” but it has told 
us such a thing as that every secret work and thought and action shall 
be brought to light, whether it be good or whether it be evil. Gerald 
ignored that, after the fashion of this busy world; and was perfectly 
self-complacent under the ignoring. 

Only upon such a mind as Hamish Channing’s, with his nervous 
attributes of genius, his refined sensitiveness, could the review have 
brought home its worst bitterness. Fortunately such minds are very 
rare. Gerald Yorke had little conception of the extent of its fruit. He 
would have set on and sworn off his anger, and called the writer, who 
could thus stab in the dark, a false coward, and sent him by wishes to all 
kinds of unorthodox places, and vowed aloud to his friends that he should 
like to horsewhip or shoot him. Thus the brunt, with him, would have 
been worked off; never so much as touching the vital feelings—if 
Gerald possessed any. It was another thing with Hamish Channing. 
He could almost have died, rather than have spoken of the attack to 
any living man; and if forced to it, as we are sometimes forced to un- 
welcome things, it would have brought the red blush of shame to his 
sensitive brow, to his shrinking spirit. 

He sat on; on, with his aching heart. One hand was pressed upon his 
chest: a dull pain had seated itself there. Never again, as it seemed 
to him, should he look up from the blow. More and more the cruelty 
and the injustice struck upon him. Does it so strike upon you, reader? 
The book was not perfection (I never yet met with one that was, in 
spite of what the reviews chose to affirm of Mr. Gerald Yorke’s), but 
it was at least written in an earnest, truthful spirit to the utmost of the 
abilities God had given him. How had it invoked this requital? 
Hamish pondered the question, and could not answer it. What had he 
done to be shown up tothe public; a butt for any, that would, to pitch 
scorn at? There was no appeal; there could be no redress. The book 
had been held forth to the world—at least to the thousands of it that 
would read the ‘‘ Snarler”—as a bad and incapable book, one they must 
avoid as the work of a miserably presumptive and incapable man. 

A slight movement in the next room, and Mrs. Channing came in 
with Nelly. Miss Nelly, in consideration of the late substantial tea had 
not been sent to bed at the customary hour. Hamish slipped the re- 
view inside his table-desk, and greeted them with a smile, sweet-tem- 
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pered as ever under the blow. But his wife saw that some change lay 
on. his face. 

“Ts anything the matter, Hamish? You look—worn: as if you had 
received some ill news.” 

“Dol? Jama little tired, Ellen. It has been very hot to-day.” 

“T thought you were not going to work to-night.” 

‘Oh, I am not working. Well, young lady, what now?” 

Miss Nelly had climbed on his knees. She had been brought in to 
say good-night. 

‘‘ When’s the ship coming home, papa?” 

He suddenly bent down and hid his face on the child’s bright one. 
Heaven alone knew what the moment’s suffering was, and how he con- 
trived not to betray it. 

“Will it come to-morrow, papa?” 

“We shall see, darling. I don’t know.” 

The subdued, patient tone had something of hopelessness in it. Mrs. 
Channing thought he must be very tired. 

“Come, Nelly; it is late, you know.” 

He kissed the child tenderly as ever, but so quietly, and whispered a 
prayer for God to bless her ; his tone was one of subdued pain, almost as 
though his heart were breaking. And Nelly went dancing out, talking 
of the ship and the good things it was to bring. 

Quite immediately, a gentleman was shown in. It was the publisher 
of the book. Late though the hour was, he had come in some pertur- 
bation, bringing a copy of the “ Snarler.” 

‘““Have you any enemy, Mr. Channing ?” was nearly the first ques- 
tion he asked, when he found Hamish had seen the article. 

‘Not one in the wide world, so far as I know.” 

‘The review of your book is so remarkably unjust, so entirely at 
variance with fact and truth, that I should say only an enemy could have 
done it,” persisted the publisher. ‘‘ Look, besides, at the rancour of its 
language, its evident animus; I scarcely ever read so aggravated an 
attack.” 

But still Hamish could only reiterate his conviction. ‘I have no 
enemy.” 

“Well, it is a great pity ; a calamity, in short. When once an author’s 
reputation is made and he is a favourite with the public, bad reviews 
cannot harm him: but to a first book, where the author is unknown, 
they are sometimes fatal.” 

“Yes, I suppose they are,” acquiesced Hamish. 

‘We must wait now for the others, Mr. Channing. And hope that 
they will be the reverse of this. But it is a sad thing—and, I must say, 
a barefaced injustice.” 

Nothing more could be said, nothing done. The false review was 
in the hands of the public, and Hamish and his publisher were alike 
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powerless to arrest or remedy it. The gentleman went out, leaving 
Hamish alone. 

Alone with his blow and its anguish. He felt like one who has been 
living all night in a sweet dream and been rudely awakened to some 
terrible reality. ‘The sanguine hopes of years were dashed away ; life’s 
future prospects had broken themselves up. If ever the iron entered 
into the soul of man, it had surely passed into that of James Channing. 

The injustice told upon him worse than all; the unmerited stab- 
wound would damage him for aye. In his bosom’s bitter strife, he 
almost dared to ask how men could be permitted thus to prey one upon 
another, and not be checked by Heaven’s lightning. But, to that there 
might be no answer: others have asked it before him. 


**So I returned, and considered all the oppressions that are done 
under the sun: and behold the tears of such as were oppressed, and 
they had no comforter; and on the side of their oppressors there was 
power: but they had no comforter. Wherefore I praised the dead 
which are already dead more than the living which are yet alive.” 


Involuntarily, with a strange force, these words passed through the 
mind of James Channing.” 


But the wise King—and God had given him more than earthly wis- 
dom—could give no explanation of why this should be. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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AMONG THE PICTURES. 


HE authorof “Companionsof my Solitude,” one ofthe most thought- 

ful writers of our thoughtful nation, has spoken more than once 

of the charm of accidental pleasures. “The enjoyments of travel, in my 

view, are to be found in the chance delights, rather than in the official 

part of travelling. It is the chance felicities in minor things which are 

so pleasant in a journey. You feel that a bit of good fortune has hap- 

pened to you, and you are happier all the day for it. It is the same 
thing in the journey of life: pleasure falls into no plan.” 

It is he too who somewhere recounts, how, having gone to see some 
great show, he could not push through the crowd around the closed en- 
trance, but resignedly took up a post among the hindermost against a 
small door, shut fast. When lo! on a sudden, this small door opened 
and he was among the first to enter the desired place. 

Something like this happened to us yesterday. In an almost intoler- 
able heat, we had toiled up to London from our country home, to hear 
Nilsson’s great concert. But, alas! when we reached St. James’s Hall, 
almost an hour before the music should begin, we heard the terrible 
announcement, ‘‘No tickets left.” That is, there were no tickets 
under some fabulous price which we could not afford to pay. We 
turned away with that uncomfortable sensation which is called ‘‘tho- 
roughly sold.” 

But, although we found no side-door to admit us to the concert, we 
had our chance pleasure nevertheless. Walking disconsolately down 
the Haymarket, we passed Maclean’s, and turned idly in. Behind the 
shop or counting-house which one enters first, are two small rooms. 
The one contains a case of china and other artistic objects, some water- 
colours, and chromo-lithographs; the second is hung round with oil- 
paintings. As we entered, we were at once attracted to a large and 
very striking landscape in the place of honour on the opposite wall; 
‘‘ Damascus,” taken from a spur of the Anti-Lebanon. The artist was 
Mr. Church. The view was this: The spectator seemed to be standing 
on a rugged foreground of the barren rock. To the left rose the great 
stern hills, ruddy with a sunset behind them, but grey on the shadowed 
side, and rushing down, hard and dry, to bathe their feet in a wide sea 
of verdure. This was the great oasis of Damascus, all one broad, sunny, 
rippling mass of level woods, broken by blue meandering streams, and 
in the midst the white and glittering towers of the city. But there is 
no tameness in this verdant plain of apricot and olive trees, for the 
shadow of a great rock is on the land; the rugged summit on the left 
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with the sunset behind it, flings its outline in cool grey shade almost to 
. the feet of the queen-like city, enthroned in her plenty. 

Besides this picture, we noticed two charming landscapes, by Bilders, 
a Belgian artist, very cool in colour, and exquisitely worked. Then we 
passed on to the autotypic offices, two doors farther down. 

The invention of autotype is certainly, for those who love pictures, 
a great gain and benefit. The original sketches or engravings of the 
great masters, instead of passing through the hands of inferior artists, 
are thus reproduced for the public in fac seme. For instance, there 
was a Lucretia of Marc Antonio, which one of us had seen sold, for 
seventy guineas, now to be had fora shilling, and perfect, not marred © 
by false engraving or copyists. True, it lacks the association of the 
master’s very hand, but for all artistic purposes, it has the value of the 
original. 

The nature and history of the autotypic process are as follows :— 
Ordinary photography has been proved useless for the permanent repro- 
duction of great works. Nothing can prevent its fading. ‘The authori- 
ties of the British Museum, disappointed by its failure, have refused to 
let the great works under their care be reproduced by photography, 
until a more permanent impression can besecured. Autotype, although 
too young for proof, seems to give assurance of its stability, by the 
fact that the very medium used by the artist—carbon, sepia, red, or 
other coloured chalk—can be employed in the reproduction, which is thus 
no more liable to fade than is the original drawing. There is not space 
here to describe the various steps of the photographic process between 
1839 and the present day, with the discoveries and failures of Ponton, 
Becquerel, Fox Talbot, &c. In 1856, invention in this direction was 
stimulated by a prize of 2,000 francs, offered by the Duc de Lugues. 
Nothing of great importance was achieved, however, till M. Fargier’s 
discovery, in 1861, of the mode of reproducing original drawings by 
means of gelatinous pigments spread upon the glass plate, but this plan 
was found impracticable for pictures of any size. The improvements 
made on the process by Mr. Swan, the inventor of autotype, are care- 
fully described in a pamphlet printed for the company, and to be had 
at their office. We spent a delightful hour there in turning over port- 
folios full of permanent fac similes of the glorious sketches in the 
Louvre and the Uffizj Gallery, at Florence. For art-lovers of limited 
means it is a great boon to be enabled to obtain such works as the 
following :—‘‘ Christ Borne to the Tomb,” Barocci, 9s. 6¢.; Landscape, 
Rubens, gs. 6¢@.; the original sketch of his celebrated “ Deposition 
from the Cross,” for the same price; ‘St. Joseph with Christ and St. 
John,” Guercino, 4s.; A Landscape, by Svaneveldt, 55. 6¢., almost 
equal in richness and massy foliage to that king of woodland pictures— 
Ruysdael’s “ Avenue,” in the Dresden Gallery. 

Beyond the autotypes was a small room containing oil-paintings. 
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There was a delicious bit by our friend Bilders, whom we were glad to 
meet again; a mill and a glassy pond in a cool shadowy wood. And 
there was a fiery landscape by Linnell, which, on such a day, made one 
feel quite inflammatory. The price of the Linnell was £400; of the 
Bilders £56; proof of the truth of an observation in the “ Saturday 
Review” that: ‘“ The English cherish the faith that no people can paint 
nature as well as themselves, and—cherish the prescriptive Linnell con- 
flagration sunset as the phase of nature in most felicitous antagonism 
with the washed-out greys of domestic life.” 

Having seen two collections of pictures, our thirst for art was still in- 
satiate, and we wandered down to the French and Belgian Gallery in 
Pall Mall. Our first impression, on glancing round at the 250 pictures, 
or thereabouts, was: ‘‘ How charming to have so few tosee!” In 
this respect, it bore admirably the contrast with our interminable rooms 
of Burlington House. ‘‘To endure them, one stands in constant need of 
sincerity, to prevent you from worrying yourself by looking at things 
which you do not really care about, and which you will only have to 
talk about in future; (why should you care to talk about them ?”).* 

Our second impression was that of a general resting tint of cool grey. 
At first, to English eyes, this made the walls look dull, but each picture 
was found on examination to be much the more agreeable on account 
of it. The minute care and delicacy of even the smallest, was startling, 
and upon the whole an unpleasant conviction was forced upon us that 
in all our English studios we have but two or three masters at most, and 
those our very best, who for truth to nature, and exquisite choice, and 
harmony of colouring, can rival the paintings on these walls. Even in 
the slightest subjects, such poor things as would suit the tops of French 
plum-boxes,—a morning-call or the last new dress of the artist’s wife, 
there is this same excellence of finish, with care in the adaptation of 
colour. The gezve pictures have, as a rule, more interesting subjects 
than those in our own Academy, and possess a grace and delicacy 
almost rivalling Mieris or Ostade. Two of them deserve special notice ; 
it is worth while to sit for half an hour before either of them. 

‘The Empty Cradle,” (15) Duverger, is a sad, simple, touching story 
of a little life gone away from the home which it made bright and 
happy. 

It is a French peasant’s home, humble and cleanly. The dear little 
wicker cradle with the sheets all ruffled and turned back, and no small 
golden head on the pillow, is standing on some chairs. The poor 
mother, who has just returned from the burial, is leaning over it, trying 
so hard to keep back her sobs, and feel that “it is well with the child.” 
One sees the effort in her unaffected reticent attitude; in the strong 
grasp of her hand on the basket-work. The grand’mere stands behind 
her, sad but tearless. She is old; the source of tears is dried up with 

* Friends in Council, Zssay on Worry. 
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her ; she knows that there are deeper things than death to weep for. 
Yet she too feels that the house will be very lonely without that crowing 
laugh, those merry little jumps and gambols. The dog looks up and 
wonders what is amiss. A little awe-struck boy peeps in at the door, 
feeling that something mysterious and dreadful now surrounds all 
remembrance of that which once was only “the baby.” All the 
accessories are fine and true. The peasant’s pride, the best bed, with 
red pillars, and sombre-green hangings with yellow fringe; the stool 
by the cradle covered with a cloth, a guttering candle and a dish of 
holy water on it, with a twig for an asperge ; the doll tossed in a corner ; 
the two scripture prints on the wall ; the little image of the Virgin, with 
alamp burning before it; the press—half cupboard and half shelves, 
with all the household gods ranged on it in methodical rows. The 
picture is very beautiful, and very affecting, and goes to one’s heart. 
One knows the people, loves them, and longs to hear of them again. 

“Waiting,” (112) Israels; is a rich bit of colour, brown and mellow. 
A little peasant lass has got the dinner ready; not a costly meal; just a 
basin of potatoes, over which she has put her own plate to keep the 
heat in. But only a very little steam is rising now; father is very late 
and he is not coming vet, though the little girl, with her pinched hungry 
face, is looking so hard for him over the muslin blind. There is no 
cloth on the table ; the family possesses only one knife and fork, father 
has the knife—how he will shovel in his potatoes with it presently ! 
There is a ragged apple-tree outside the window; the light comes feebly 
through its foliage; the poor room is full of rich brown shadows. 
The picture is marked “Sold.” I wish I were the purchaser, though I 
should lose temper with father while the little lass is getting hungrier 
every minute. 

In “ More Free than Welcome,” (25) Vibert, the hands are a study of 
marvellous delicacy. It is a funny little picture. A lady in grey 
satin trimmed with pink, is going to give, oh! such a nice little supper 
to a smart gentleman of the olden time! There is champagne 
cooling among vine-leaves, and all sorts of good things on the side- 
board; when in marches, with a most polite bow, the Father-Confessor, 
avery young Pere. One would be really tempted to fear (if he were 
not a father confessor), that he is a little sly, and enjoying the confusion 
of the smartly-dressed couple. 

The landscapes can only be mentioned, not described. The follow- 
ing attracted us particularly :—“‘ On the Seine,” (18) R6lofs ; three Wal- 
lachian scenes by Schreger, (16, 27, 234). ‘“‘A Sedgy Stream,” (195) 
Troyon; and a “ Passing Shower,” (208) Lommen. 

There are a few of those thin affected pictures which, in our civil 
insular fashion, we might call particularly Prezch. Such are “ The Birth 
of Venus,” (184) Cabanel ; ‘“‘ In the Corn-field,” (191) W. Bouguerrean ; 
‘*The Two Angels,” (261) Merle. 
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We noticed but two portraits; a poor thing of the Prince Imperial, 
and one of a lady, excellently well-arranged. She has auburn hair, and 
a simple child-like piquante face, but not pretty. The dress is per- 
fectly chosen, an old-looking, dull sort of a sea-green satin; a square- 
cut bodice, trimmed with lace; a rich cloak of brown fur, thrown over 
one shoulder. There are great depth and transparency about the colour- 
ing. 

There are no historical pictures ; but two, in their tragical interest, 
almost reach that higher grade of art. Both are by the same artist,— 
Clairin.—both on the same subject. In one (138), a group of haggard, 
evil-faced women are lighting a fire of sca-weed on a low, rocky shore, 
under a gloomy sky; making false signals to betray the poor ships. 
They are splendid women, though so wicked. One bearing on her 
head a great basket of the weed, which she is about to fling on the 
treacherous flame, is as grand as any Judith. In 183, the husbands of 
these women—the wreckers—are seen at their hateful work. A battered 
vessel is tossing on the ebb; two men are carrying between them the 
body of a drowned or half-drowned comrade. In the foreground, 
sheltered by a low, sandy rising, crouch the miserable cvil-doers ; one 
is levelling a gun at the two who are bearing away their dead. 

So we departed ; a little humbled in our general views of English 
art, but feeling, as Helps says, that ‘A bit of good fortune had hap- 
pened to us, and that we were happier all the day for it.” 


—LPLBSERL LIS 
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LOVE AND WAR. 
i, 


HOEVER has visited Hallstadt, in the Salzkammergut, will re- 
member it as one of the most picturesque and secluded villages 
to be found in the length and breadth of Austria. 

This quaint, old-world dwelling-place is situated at the opening of a 
romantic, but narrow, ravine, which loses itself in the snow-capped 
mountains. Here, upon the extreme verge of the lake, some eighteen 
hundred souls are gathered together. Their habitations look as if they 
were the natural outgrowth of the rocks; so curiously, yet so fittingly, 
are they perched upon “cliff and scar.” It is a nucleus of civilization 
amidst the wildest solitudes, amidst the grandest scenery, united only 
with the world by the common tie of commercial industry. The little 
place owes its existence to the vicinity of the Imperial Salt Mines. So 
curiously and irregularly has the village grown, that the principal com- 
munication between the houses is by means of steps, and—except by a 
perilous mountain-path—the place can only be reached from the outer 
world by boat. 

If it were not for the innate cheerfulness of German nature, this spot 
would seem but a dreary dwelling-place, for during three months of the 
winter, the inhabitants never see the sun rise above the lofty Dachstein. 
However, in summer Hallstadt is both bright and gay, for anglers and 
tourists crowd thither, attracted by the excellent fishing and the rare 
beauty of the scenery. 

The religious persecutions of the 17th century in Austria left a nest- 
egg for Protestantism in this remote corner, and at the present time no 
less than one half of the community belongs to the Reformed Church. 

Not since the 13th century has the discord of war intruded upon this 
remote village, but in those troublesome times the Emperor Albert built 
what is called Rudolph’s Tower, perched on a rock a thousand feet 
above the town, to defend his salt mines from the rapacious hands of 
the Archbishop of Salzburg. 

In the spring of 1866, and long before that time, there lived in the 
village a man by the name of Zahnagger: he was a widower, with one 
daughter, and they kept a small inn, or gasthaus much frequented by 
the cmployés at the salt works. The daughter, Kathchen, was very 
pretty and very wilful, as only children are apt to be. 

The “ Goldne Schiff” is a picturesque old inn of the true Styrian type. 
It was built of wood which, coloured by smoke and age, had assumed 
a deep red hue, precious to the artistic eye. Access to the second 
story of such a house is generally gained by an external staircase, which 
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has a balcony sheltered by the overhanging roof. When Kathchen was 
at leisure, she would sit on this balcony with her knitting, and from 
thence she could see the little pier, where all the boats landed their 
passengers. 

During the season, tourists from all parts visit Hallstadt, and these 
strangers were always objects of curiosity to the young girl. Few 
foreigners ever turned in at the “ Goldne Schiff,” for it was not deemed 
worthy of anotice in the guide-books. However, Kathchen had plenty 
of guests, at least through the summer; tables were then placed out- 
side, in front of the inn, and of an evening the benches were generally 
well-filled with people of various grades. Amongst those who frequented 
the place, the zerwa/ter, or inspector of mines, was usually the loudest 
talker, and those who lived on official patronage the best listeners. 
Hardly a day passed that some one did not come, either on business or 
pleasure, from Gosaumill—a village at the other end of the lake—or 
from Aussee, in Styria, nor was the party complete without one or two 
priests and a couple or more poor students on their travels. 

In a simple state of society where news is orally communicated, there 
is a habit of much greater sociability amongst strangers than in cities and 
towns where every man retires behind the barricade of his own news- 
paper. 

Joseph Zahnagger, the innkeeper, had grown fat and lazy; he sat 
with his guests, as in duty bound, and nodded his approval to all official 
politics, but he did not trouble himself about much else. A further 
proof of his philosophical temperament was, that he submitted to the 
inevitable tyranny of womankind. His daughter ruled every one in the 
house, and some people who were not of the household, as a certain 
Johanne Deissinger, the miller’s son, knew to his cost. She plagued, 
teased, and bewitched her victim as if she had received the benefits of 
a superior female education. 

Deissinger was worthy of the maiden’s time and trouble, for he was 
one of the finest young fellows in all the country round. He had seen 
something of life, for he had served his time in the army, and belonged 
now to one of the reserve corps. In religion he was a Protestant, his ! 
father being an excellent type of that somewhat austere community ; 
he himself took matters more lightly, as people are apt to do who inherit 
opinions. 

Nothing had occurred to disturb the ordinary course of events at 
Hallstadt for a long time, when it chanced, one day towards the end of 
April, that a stranger came to the village. The traveller with his modest 
bag came in the Gosaumill boat, and stepping on the pier, looked 
about him for a place of entertainment, and finally turned in at the 
‘¢Goldne Schiff.” He had a pale, worn countenance, though still young, 
and his eyes had a far-seeking look, which betokens the habit of thought 
rather than of action. 
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Entering the public room, he threw down his bag, and addressing 
Kathchen, with an air of diffidence asked if he could be accommodated 
there for a few days. 

As Kathchen laid down her work and rose to answer the new comer, 
he could not fail to be struck with her appearance—for German though 
he was, he was a dweller in the town, and knew nothing of the 
picturesque fashion of a Styrian maiden’s garments, which in this 
mstance consisted of a short coloured skirt over a black petticoat, a 
close-fitting black velvet bodice, with a snow white kerchief crossed 
over the neck. Round her throat Kathchen wore several chains of 
silver, attached to a filagree clasp, set with garnets. Her magnificent 
dark hair was exquisitely braided, and fastened up by a silver arrow. 
Her firm step, her rounded figure, her clear complexion, all told of 
youth and health. 

How different was the aspect of the poor traveller—he looked weak 
and pale, as though suffering from a recent illness. His very step was 
at once feeble and cautious. When he asked the maiden if he could 
be accommodated, K4athchen assented with a cheery voice that was in 
itself a welcome ; and stepping forward with ready alacrity, she assisted 
the stranger to unfasten the riicksack from his back, in which he carried 
his wettermantel and a few odd things that could not be stowed away in 
his carpet-bag. 

Kathchen was the least reticent and the most inquisitive being of 
female creation, and as the stranger was not like the ordinary tourists 
who visited Hallstadt, or like the people who came hither on business, 
she began at once to wonder and ask questions. If the traveller had 
had the reserve of ten Englishmen concentrated in his individual 
person, he could not have resisted the interrogations of his hostess, 
Moreover, it is the habit of the dousgeots German to speak with great 
openness about his affairs. 

The gast-stube of the ‘‘Goldne Schiff,” at the period described, was a 
large long room with an unceiled roof formed of huge beams. The walls 
of panneled wood, were hung with relics of the chace, stags’ horns and 
chamois’ heads. At the entrance was a cup of holy water and a crucifix 
rudely carved in wood and painted in colours like life, or rather like 
death. 

Kathchen spread a cloth over one end of the long table, and begging 
the traveller to be seated, she ordered for hima dish of dock Hiahne 
(chicken fried in lard), and another dish called schmarren—a sort of 
pancake fried in butter, and eaten with or without meat. She had 
previously brought a bottle of Kremmiinster wine from the cave, taking 
care to add that it was a present from the monks of that monastery, and 
had been brought by her father from their hunting Schloss on the Alm 


See. 
In the course of the meal, Kathchen, who sat knitting at the oppo- 
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site side of the table, elicited from the stranger the following particulars 
of his history. He was a professor, he said, at the University of M . 


the only son of a widowed mother. It appeared that he had lately 
fallen into bad health from overwork, and had been ordered by the 
doctor to travel for a time. 

At first he was extremely shy with Kathchen, but her curiosity and 
her sympathy, together with the reviving influence of meat and wine, 
opened his heart—in fact, they were talking together with the freedom 
of old friends—when the sharp elastic tread of Johanne Deissinger’s 
feet, sounded on the threshold. The young miller had just come in 
from a rifle-match that had taken place at the other end of the lake— 
he wore the Jager dress, so familiar to us in pictures, consisting of green 
stockings, short breeches, black velveteen coat, and a pointed hat with 
an eagle’s feather. 

Max Vennedy (for so the stranger was called) rose on Deissinger’s 
entrance, and the two men looked at each other with that instinctive 
feeling of antagonism common to all male creatures when they confront 
each other for the first time. After a mute salutation had passed be- 
tween them, Deissinger crossed over to where Kathchen was sitting, 
and took from his hat a bunch of ede/weiss—a peculiar white flower, 
which grows in the most inaccessible places, generally on the verge of the 
glaciers. It is the mountaineer’s token of perils passed, and is often 
brought back to his lady-love, being considered an emblem of all that 
is pure and beautiful. 

“Ah, they are for me,” cried Kathchen, jumping up, and putting out 
her hand for the flowers. 

‘“‘'You make too sure,” answered Deissinger, drawing back. 

Kiathchen, it must be observed, had no instinctive antagonism to 
men. 

“Have you been to the Karls Eisfeld?” asked Kathchen, choosing 
to ignore Johanne’s ill-humour. 

“‘T was there yesterday. I walked over the mountains to Hintersee 
on business for my father; but you don’t ask me about the shooting— 
I made the best marks,” he added, his face relaxing into a smile. 

Kathchen clapped her hands, saying, ‘‘I knew you would—I knew 
you would ; now tell me about the shooting, and about everything—put 
down your hat—have some beer or coffee—Babette shall bring it for 
you, while I listen.” 

She stood near him, resting her hand on his shoulder, while a play- 
ful smile curled her red lips. Kathchen was very fond of the mock, 
deferential attitude. 

Vennedy, finding no interest in the conversation, had taken a book 
from his bag, and had walked out into the village. 

‘A poor student I should suppose, if he were not too old for the 
trade,” remarked Deissinger, when the traveller left them. 
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‘‘He’s something of the kind; he’s a full-grown student ; a professor,” 
answered Kathchen, ‘‘he can’t help, poor fellow, having a face like a 
hatchet, and a body like a fiddle-bow. Johanne, how glad I am*that 
you are not like him!” 

Deissinger gave her a kiss for this noble sentiment; and forthwith 
Kathchen took the bunch of ede/weiss, and said in the most beseeching 
way, ‘“‘I may have them—may I not, Johanne?” Of course she had 
the flowers. 

When Johanne Deissinger walked home that evening, he made up 
his mind he would ask his father to give up the home and the mill to 
him, that he and Kathchen might marry ; for as matters stood, she was 
the plague of his life. The request was not unusual; it is the custom in 
Austria for the old people to retire to a smaller house, and to give up 
the active superintendence of affairs to their sons, when they bring 
home a wife. 


II. 


Max VENNEDy’s advent at Hallstadt came about in this manner: he 
had been ill from overwork, and he was enjoined by his doctor to be 
constantly in the open air ; it happened that this locality promised to be 
interesting to him as the habitat of several rare plants. Botany had 
been to him a recreation from severer studies, but hitherto he had pur- 
sued the subject by consulting the herbarium of the Museum; of the 
growing plants in the fresh fields he knew nothing. 

Vennedy’s history was somewhat sad; his mother—the only relation 
he had ever known —had married above her station, and was left a widow 
early in life, with very small means. Max was ever a good boy, and 
devoted himself heart and soul to study. He learnt soon to concentrate 
his thoughts upon the object of his ambition, a professorship at the 
university of his native town. The circumstance of his social posi- 
tion, and the extreme poverty of his mother had kept him apart from 
the associations natural to his age ; when he grew up, the college library 
was the boundary of his world: such men are not uncommon in 
Germany. 

Vennedy fought the good fight, and gained the object of his wishes , 
he was appointed to a professor’s chair, with a modest, but for him, 
sufficient salary. But success had been sought at almost too great a price ; 
he fell ill from overwork, and his complaint, more nervous than physical, 
required a perfect rest from all mental effort. His friends at M—— 
arranged that he should be released for a while from his duties, and he 
was sent to vegetate in the country, anywhere that his fancy, and some 
half-excuse about botanical studies, might lead him. The simple acci- 
dent of a particular flower growing in the valley of the Plassenstein 
above Hallstadt was destined to influence all his future life. 

The day after his arrival, Vennedy found himself so well-pleased with 
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his quarters, that he made arrangements with Joseph Zahnagger to be 
lodged at the ‘‘Goldne Schiff” for a couple of weeks. The modest 
charges of the little hostelry suited his purse, and the place interested 
him in many ways. He could visit the salt mines, collect fossils from 
the limestone rocks, and walk up the valley of the Waldbach-strub, or 
wander far up amongst the perilous mountain-paths in search of botanical 
specimens. 

It is almost impossible to describe the extraordinary effect which the 
beauties of nature made upon this overworked man of the city : hitherto 
he had lived in the past—with books, not with men. He had spent 
the best hours of the day within four walls. When first brought into 
close communion with nature, he was at a loss to understand her lan- 
guage; he insensibly wished that the vast expanse of mountain and 
valley, and all the sublime grandeur of the real world around him, could 
be reduced to painted pictures, or written words, that he might study 
according to his wont. Nature in her material reality was at first too 
great for the focus of his mental vision, so much are we creatures of 
habit. 

Soon—very soon this artificial feeling left him, and the man of books 
flung himself into the renovating bath of nature and freedom. From 
this moment Vennedy’s enjoyment of the beautiful scenery and his ap- 
preciation of the simple life of the village became intense. 

Like most learned men, he had a thoroughly child-like nature, and he 
greatly amused Kithchen with his questions about many of the ordinary 
arrangements of the dairy and farm. The young girl got into a way of 
patronizing him on all occasions where common-sense was required. 
At times they talked together of the legends connected with the forests 
and lake; here the professor took the lead, and became her teacher, 
Though but indifferently educated, she possessed a quick imagination, 
and an instinctive taste for poctry, which is common to the Southerns. 
Johanne Deissinger was much occupied with his business during the 
day, and it can hardly be a matter of surprise that a socially-disposed 
being like Kathchen was glad enough to wile away her hours of leisure 
in listening to Vennedy if she could get him to read her a poem of 
Schiller’s, or an extract from Simrock’s German mythology. Before a 
fortnight was over, Vennedy found that the unsophisticated girl was 
becoming a very intelligent companion, and a much pleasanter pupil 
than the raw youths at the university. 

He had in his growing up seen very little of any womankind, except 
his old mother, and now finding himself domesticated with a young and 
very handsome girl, he began to reflect on the dispensation of Providence 
and the constitution of the world. It came into his mind forthwith 
that he would write a book about women. Kdathchen had supplied 
him with the initial thought; he had settled the title of his work; it 
should be ‘‘ Woman’s Place in Creation.” It was a grand subject, and, 
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after the manner of German philosophers, he determined to begin at the 
beginning. However, he never got beyond the middle of the first 
volume, by which time he had arrived at Eve’s awakening in Paradise, 
to the mutual surprise of Adam and herself. 

The book did not get on—but Vennedy always intended to proceed— 
and he contrived to seek inspiration in Kathchen’s presence. It was 
very pleasant to sit by her side when she worked, and as a mere student 
of human nature, to watch her mobile countenance when he read to her 
from the poets, or told her stories from the Middle Ages. 

One evening Vennedy was sitting according to his wont on the open 
balcony. Kathchen was seated near him, employed in mending the 
house-linen, and old Frau Keller, her neighbour, was helping with the 
work. In the way of companionship, womenkind never counted for 
much with Kathchen, so she was glad to have Max Vennedy to amuse 
her with his strange talk about the gods of the old times. He sat with 
his arm leaning on the rail of the balcony, his hand shading his eyes, 
which were fixed on Kathchen. The feelings long repressed in his 
youth, by penury and misfortune, were coming back upon his heart, 
like the inflowing tide. Meanwhile they talked of the forest trees, and 
he told her of the oak dedicated to Woden, that old god who loved the 
forest well; and of the linden tree once sacred to the Sclavonic deities, 
and still sacred to those who believe that it can never be struck by 
lightning. 

They talked on, while the glowing light of evening reddened the 
higher Alps with many-changing hues, and the valley was falling into 
shadowy twilight. While the mystery of darkness was stealing upon 
the world, a boat on the lake below was nearing the shore. When 
Kathchen saw and heard it touch the wooden pier she dropped her 
work, and, making some excuse about household matters, left the 
balcony rather abruptly. Vennedy, if he had thought proper, might 
have continued his lecture on the Sagas to Frau Keller, but he was not 
so inclined. 

It was Johanne Deissinger who stepped from the boat, and he 
walked straight from the landing-place to the ‘‘ Goldne Schiff.” When 
he entered he found Kathchen looking as busy and demure as though she 
had no thought beyond house-work. He had brought her a small 
basket of Saibling—the beautiful fish of the lake. They were taste- 
fully laid in green moss, and were covered with the blossoms of the 
primrose, which in some parts of Austria is called /7auenschliissel (Our 
Lady’s Key), because, suggests the poet, it is the flower which unlocks 
the spring. Kithchen was pleased to be gracious about this offering, 
and chatted with her lover in the utmost good-humour. She was 
always particularly gentle and good-humoured when she had been 
doing wrong. 

The following day there was to be a féte in the village. It was now 
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May, and it was the ceremonial held in special honour of the Virgin. 
According to the custom of the place, there was to be a procession of 
boats round the lake; and though Johanne was a Protestant, he did 
not forswear a pretty spectacle, if accompanied by Kathchen. 

The whole of that evening and the next morning the young girl was 
occupied with the grave question of toilette. Max Vennedy failed 
altogether to attract her attention, though he tried several times to do 
so in his awkward fashion. 

Vennedy, without confessing it to himself, was wroth, and he began 
composing an indignant chapter on Eve's first sin—he resolved to 
get on with his book. 

The day wore on, and every one was crowding down to see the boats 
go off. I know of nothing hardly so picturesque as the celebration of 
the Virgin Mary’s Féte-Day on the Lake of Hiillstadt. The boats, 
decorated with green boughs and garlands of flowers, proceeded in 
order from the pier—then slowly and majestically make the circuit of 
the lake. All the most gorgeous banners, all the most sacred reliques 
and images are brought into requisition. While the priests, in the 
richest robes, and the villagers, in their gala dresses, unite to honour 
the occasion. ‘The procession moves to the solemn music of well- 
tuned voices, while far aloft the echo answers the song of earth, as if a 
chorus of angels from the pure snow-fields gave back the refrain. The 
elevation of the Host is announced by the firing of a gun, and every 
head is reverently bowed till the last reverberations are lost in the 
misty heights above. This was a day of intense enjoyment to Kith- 
chen—she was pleased with herself and all the world; Deissinger was 
devoted, her new bodice was perfectly successful, and everything went 
well. 

Vennedy, poor fellow, felt himself a stranger in this festive scene. 
No one in the village cared for him, and in the old German town 
where he was born he was a mere machine to grind up ideas—there 
was no one there to love him but his old mother. With his pale 
hatchet-face and his black coat, he stood like a shadow amid the gay 
crowd. When the boat returned to the pier in which Kaéthchen was 
seated, he hurried forward to assist her, but Deissinger interposed with 
an angry look, and taking her in his arms as avowedly his own posses- 
sion, he lifted her to the landing-place. The stalwart mountaineer, with 
his fair burden clasped for a moment in his strong arms, looked down 
contemptuously on the poor scholar; from that moment there was hatred 
in the hearts of the two men. Kathchen gave a little coquettish nod 
of dismissal to Vennedy, and went off hand-in-hand with her lover; 
her merry laugh ringing a knell in his ears. 

The townsman turned on his heel, and escaping unnoticed through the 
crowd, took the path that leads up the valley of the Waldbach-strub. The 
heart of youth does not keep time by the almanack. Vennedy had passed 
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an epoch in his existence in ten days; he had tested the pleasures of hope, 
the promise of love; joy, unknown before, had quickened'the pulses of 
his heart ; but now, like a sleep-walker, he had struck himself against a 
blank wall in his blindness, and was awakened from his dream. A 
dream it was then, after all, but a dream—that vision of joy, hope, love ; 
henceforth and for ever the dull reality of existence had come back 
upon him. “Fool! fool that I was,” he exclaimed aloud in his agony. 
“Why did I leave my quiet home—the treadmill of my existence? 
Why did I break with the past? What have I, with my wan unlovely 
face, my bent body and wearied brain, to do with love? Kathchen, 
Kathchen, it will make me mad to think of you as the wife of another— 
lost to me for ever!” Thus he mourned and muttered, walking on, in- 
different to all the rare beauty of the scene, till, at length physically ex- 
hausted, he turned to a green knoll, a little aside from the path, and 
flung himself prostrate on the earth. Nature is revengeful when she 
has been held long at bay—and philosophy failed the poor scholar now. 








(Zo be concluded next month.) 
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ARIOSTO. 


NE day in the September of 1474, when the peasant maidens 
were bending beneath the heavy spoils they had robbed from the 
vines that surround the walls of Rheggio, there was considerable com- 
motion in the house of the governor of that city. Damsels hurried 
about, and smiled, and made grateful little reverences to the image of 
the Madonna in the entrance-hall. Noble ladies rustled in rich bro- 
cade up and down the wide staircase, and whispered together with 
faces full of pleased importance. In the kitchen the serving-men and 
pages drank deeply, and shouted loudly. In the dining-room sat the 
young governor, his outward ear employed in receiving the congratula- 
tions of his friends and relatives, and his inward mind fixed upon a 
chamber upstairs. The cause of all this excitement was that a child 
was born, and that child was Ludovico Ariosto. 

Ludovico’s father, Nicolo, was sprung from a race that had long, on 
account of its loyal service, been high in favour with the princes of the 
house of Este, and his mother, whose name was Daria di Malaguzzi, 
was a lady of no mean birth. When she came to her husband’s house, 
Daria brought with her not only a rich dowry of bright eyes, and 
silken tresses, and silver girlish laughter, and golden ducats, but also a 
wealth of sterling virtue, and womanly tenderness, and sympathetic 
female intelligence, that made her, as it were, a rainbow in all the clouds 
of trouble that darkened the lives of Nicolo and their children ; and 
that called forth in her declining years, from her illustrious son, words 
far more eloquent with the simple pathos of true affection than all the 
elaborate compliments he paid to the reigning beauties of the Court of 
Ferrara. With the voice of that gentle lady constantly breathing in his 
ear, and with the eye of his sterner father fixed upon him, the little 
Ludovico grew up. He was a thoughtful boy, who cared more for his 
book than his top, and who loved better to dream than to play. 

Ludovico’s first serious flight into the realms of fancy forms an inter- 
esting and pretty picture. The house of the governor of Rheggio is 
brilliantly lit up to-night. At one end of the large hall a small stage is 
erected, while Nicoio’s study is turned into the green-room. There 
stands the mother, blooming in.the summer of her matronhood, and 
arranging the head-dress of a pretty little girl, the Thisbe of the play, 
who by-and-bye, as the beauty of the family, will give her relations 
some trouble—as beauties will sometimes do. Four boys, one with a 
quiet, intellectual face; one with bright, inquiring eyes; one witha 
pensive cast of features; and one with a handsome, careless, open 
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countenance, are engaged either in preparing some stage decoration, or 
in repeating over their parts. In these four boys we can easily foresee 
Gabriel, the future scholar; Alessandro, the future traveller; Gallazzo, 
the future priest ; and Carlo, the future courtier. Four smaller girls are 
engaged in trying to untie a knot in Thisbe’s girdle; which, however, 
they, in reality, only entangle more hopelessly. But the centre figure 
of the group, and evidently the directing spirit among the four younger 
brothers and five little sisters, is a boy with a manuscript in his hand. 
He casts a quick glance at Thisbe’s head-dress, and much mortifies that 
young lady by informing her that it is about as much classical as it is 
Chinese. He makes a gesture of reproof when one of the declaimers 
lays a wrong accent on a word. He reddens with anger, even beneath 
his olive skin, when one of his brothers, with fraternal and school-boy- 
like freedom, criticises something in the development of the plot. 
Ludovico is now beginning to taste the sweets and the bitters of author- 
ship, for his first play of ‘‘ Pyramis and Thisbe” is to be acted this even- 
ing by his brothers and sisters. 

But though his father tolerated this playing at verse-making in Ludo- 
vico’s boyhood, and was even rather proud of it, regarding it as a proof 
of the lad’s quickness, he was a good deal startled at the way in which 
the youth’s inclination for writing poetry increased with his years. A 
man who lived entirely by literature was, in those days, looked upon by 
all other professions very much as the Hippogriffe must have been 
looked upon by both birds and beasts. The respectable, narrow mind 
of Nicolo shuddered with horror at the thought of his noble race pro- 
ducing so nondescript a monster; and in order to avoid this danger he 
sent his son to Padua to study law, with a view to his becoming an 
advocate. Here, for five years, Ariosto (like many a poet and novelist, 
before and since his time) endeavoured to stifle the wondrous voices that 
were speaking in his heart and brain. His life at this time may be very 
easily imagined. On his table were ponderous law-books, the margins 
of which were scribbled all over, not with grave annotations on the 
text, but with smart epigrams upon his college companions. Sometimes 
he would try to comprehend an intricate legal case, but before he had 
got half-way through it he was sure to find himself turning the men and 
women connected with it into personages for the plot of a drama. 
Whenever he began to copy out a deed, it was certain to end in a 
sonnet. One day during this period, when his father was exhorting 
him to application to his studies, Ludovico listened with a docile silence 
such as he seldom displayed. The father was surprised, but at the end 
of his homily went away thinking that he had at last effected a change 
in his son’s mind. His brother Gabriel, however, who was in the room at 
the time, and who suspected there was something behind, asked Ludovico 
why he had received the paternal lecture with such unusual meekness ? 
Hereupon the young scapegrace burst out laughing, and confessed that 
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all the while Nicolo had been holding forth to him he had been thinking 
how exactly his speech would suit a father in a play he was then writing. 

At length even Nicolo became aware that the inclinations of the 
true author can no more be fettered than those of the true lover. 
Ludovico was permitted to cease his legal studies, and was placed under 
the charge of the amiable and learned, and at that time, well-known 
Spoleti. 

Spoleti was one of those men who are born tutors, and who seem to 
have a power to bring out all the finest qualities in the characters of the 
young ; just as the fire brings out a writing in invisible ink. He soon 
developed what was best in Ariosto’s heart and mind; and when, some 
time after, being sent to France as tutor to a Neapolitan prince, 
Spoleti died in that foreign land, his great pupil paid a grateful tribute 
to his memory. 

When Ariosto was twenty-four his father died; and the accumula- 
tion of business which then devolved upon him as head of the family 
impeded for a while his literary pursuits. Having, however, at length 
despatched these affairs, he retired to a pleasant villa at his native 
Rheggio, and there, as he wandered in a garden hstening to the mur- 
mur of the Rhodano, whose song had been his cradle lullaby, the 
‘Orlando Furioso” first began to dawn in his mind. 

This great poem was the work of Ariosto’s whole life. It was not 
published till he was forty ; and haunted by that longing after an ideal 
perfection which is so marked a characteristic of genius, he polished and 
re-polished parts of it to the end of his days. With regard to the coarse- 
ness of expression and somewhat loose morality which shock good 
taste and high principle at the present day in some portions of 
the Orlando, we must remember, in reference to the former, the 
comparative roughness of manners in that age, and in reference to the 
latter, the licentious lives of the Italian priesthood, which had, as it 
were, slackened all bonds of social restraint throughout the country. 
How could a poet speak in any but light terms of sins that were some- 
what more than tolerated by a Sovereign Pontiff who was one of his 
patrons? That Ariosto could appreciate womanly purity of the highest 
type is apparent from some of his lines concerning both Bradamente 
and Isabella. Bajado had begun the story of the mad Conte Orlando, 
but he had only drawn the outline of a few figures, whereas Ariosto, 
with the Promethean touch of genius, put into them the breath of life. 

The Cardinal Hippolito D’Este, who had been a friend of his father, 
offered Ariosto a place ‘n his service, which he in an evil hour accepted. 
He was almost ina worse plight than was afterwards his successor Tasso 
in the same position. Tasso’s patron appreciated the worth of the 
jewel which his Court contained, though at times he handled it roughly ; 
but Hippolito could no more distinguish between a stanza of the Or- 
Jando and a strophe from a street-ballad, than a Devonshire clown can 
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discriminate between his own cyder and champagne. The Cardinal 
liked his poet to be admired, because he regarded him as his pro- 
perty ; but why he was so praised he did not in the least comprehend ; 
and when Ariosto read him part of the Orlando, his only comment was 
to ask him with a grin: ‘‘ Where hehad picked up so many fooleries ?” 
How must the sensitive soul of the poet have shivered to its inmost 
fibre ! 

To do the Cardinal justice, however, he did his best to advance the 
fortunes of his protégé; and his brother Alphonso, the Duke of Ferrara, 
being about to send an ambassador to Rome, he persuaded him to en- 
trust Ariosto with that mission. At Rome the wounded vanity of the 
poet was healed and soothed by the delicate flattery which Leo X. 
knew so well how to pay to artists and men of letters. Ariosto was 
about to kneel to offer the homage usually rendered to the Sovereign 
Pontiff on his first introduction to Leo; but the pope stretched out both 
his hands, and raising him, saluted him affectionately. He afterwards 
gave him several hundred scudi towards the expenses of the publication 
of his Orlando. When we see Leo doing honour to, and befriending 
genius, we must confess that with all his faults we cannot help loving 
him. At Rome, also, we may think of Ariosto as exchanging bright 
passes of wit with Raphael, and discussing deep philosophical questions 
with Michel Angelo. 

On his return from this embassy, of which he acquitted himself most 
creditably, Ariosto found the Cardinal Hippolito just about to start on 
an expedition into Hungary, in which he asked the poet to attend him. 
But to laugh at dull jokes, to read aloud saintly legends at his Emi- 
nence’s bed-side till nearly day-break, and to discuss gravely the flavour 
of a new dish or the cut of a robe, were not congenial employments to 
Ariosto, and such were the services required of the Cardinal’s atten- 
dants. He therefore refused to accompany him, which led to a rupture 
between poet and patron. 

On the death of Hippolito, which took place some years after, the 
| Duke Alphonso sent for Ariosto and took him into his favour. The 
poct at first was cold and distant ; but he soon found that the refined, 

highly cultivated Alphonso, was a very different patron from the exigeant, 
sensuous Hippolito. It would be too much to say that the Duke un- 
derstood him; but he left him alone, and that was what Ariosto 
hked. 

Grafagnana, a district among the Appenines, being in a state of great 
disorder, and requiring a prompt and vigorous ruler, Alphonso made 
Ariosto its governor. In this office he displayed a considerable admi- 
nistrative talent, and before long brought the district into a compara- 
tively peaceful condition. While there, he resided chiefly in a fortress 
among the mountains, and amid the wild magnificence of the surround- 
ing scenery indulged in grand lonely musings. Man of the world, and 
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lively companion though he was, there was nevertheless a side to his 
character that made him love such scenes. 

One bright summer morning Ariosto went forth from the gate of the 
castle to stroll in the surrounding woods. Deep in meditation, he 
wandered on, without noticing how far he was going from home ; until 
at length, on glancing around him, he found himself in a dense part of 
the forest that he did not remember ever having been in before. Tho- 
roughly aroused now, he was beginning to consider which would be the 
way to turn to get back to the fortress, when several armed men issued 
forth from the shadow of the trees. They surrounded him, and in an- 
other minute he was in the power of brigands. The prisoner had about 
him no gold wherewith to satisfy the greedy hands that were stretched 
out towards him, and the robber-chief was beginning to press with vin 
dictive significance the hilt of the stiletto in his belt, when Ariosto hap- 
pened to mention his own name. Then suddenly the manner of the 
bandit changed from extreme insolence to the deepest reverence. The 
robber-captain declared that he esteemed it the highest honour to have 
spoken with the author of the “ Orlando Furioso” ; and after having 
courteously offered the poet every refreshment which a brigands’ cave 
could afford, he conducted him back to the gate of his castle with signs 
of profound respect. 

At the expiration of three years, Ariosto gave up the government of 
Grafagnana and returned to Ferrara. ‘The Duke Alphonso was then 
just about to send another special embassy to Rome, and he again 
offered Ariosto this mission, which was declined by the poet. The fact 
was, Ariosto preferred a quiet existence in his own house, where he 
could read and write, and associate freely with a few familiar friends, to 
a life of travel and adventure, and to the brilliant stir of a Court. He 
was a timid horseman, and always speedily dismounted, if the animal 
he rode showed the slightest disposition to restiveness. He was never 
comfortable, either mentally or bodily in a ship; and, in short, he was 
a home-keeping, peace-loving, placid-tempered man ; as different from 
his cutting, slashing, irascible, restless heroes as can be imagined. 

His habits during the last part of his life, which he lived in a small 
house near Ierrara, are described as having been extremely simple and 
abstemious. He ate only one substantial meal a day, and often drank 
no wine. He was very fond of working in his garden, though his 
ignorance in horticultural matters was so great that he would frequently 
mistake the nature of the seed he sowed, and find a crop of cabbages 
coming up where he had expected to gather a salad. He liked enter- 
taining a few intimate friends ; but his pen was his dearest companion, 
and sometimes in the middle of the night ideas would crowd so into 
his mind, and the pictures which rose up before his imagination would 
become so vivid, that he would spring from his bed, and call to his old 
servant Gianni to bring him a light and writing materials. He wrote 
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at this time several comedies, which were acted with much applause, 
and greatly admired by the Duke and his family. Ariosto, however, 
seems to have thought that neither did Alphonso do enough for him, in 
a pecuniary point of view, nor did his countrymen value or honour him 
sufficiently. His favourite emblem of himself was a bee-hive full of 
honey, from which the bees have been driven away by smoke; but 
perhaps the nervous vanity which is so common among literary men 
and women, and which always inclines the author to think that adequate 
homage is not paid him, may have been more in fault than the Duke or 
the nation. In society, Ariosto’s behaviour was most varied : some- 
times he would sparkle like the very diamond of wit; and sometimes 
his friends would accuse him of being so abstracted that he did not 
hear what was said to him. Probably, however, when the men and 
women around him thought his mind was absent, he was in reality 
minutely studying their characters. 

Nothing provoked Ariosto so much as to hear his own poetry mis- 
quoted, or badly read or recited. One day, as he walked along the 
streets of Ferrara, he heard a potter singing at the top of his voice 
some stanzas of the Orlando, portions of which had been set to 
music. The accent of the potter not being that of the purest Tuscan, 
he made considerable havoc among the finely polished lines. Ariosto 
paused to listen for a minute, and then in great wrath rushed into the 
potter’s shop, and, with his walking-stick, smashed several of his jars. 
But the fit of irritation was only momentary, and a few minutes after, the 
good-natured poet was jesting with the potter, and telling him with a 
hearty laugh that, “ as he had heard him damaging some of his wares, 
he thought it but fair that he should have a turn at his.” 

The women whose names are connected with that of Ariosto are in- 
numerable ; indeed, his heart seems always to have been in a chronic 
state of burning, produced by one lady after another. There was Gi- 
nevra, whose name he carved upon the trees. ‘There was Madame 
Vespucci, who, though she had sons old enough to fight in a tourna- 
ment, had nevertheless a hand still white enough to call forth in the 
inflammable imagination of the poet as he saw her at her embroidery, 
that beautiful simile in “ Zerbino’s Death Scene,” concerning the purple 
thread on a silver ground. There was Alessandra, the mother of his 
two sons, Virginio and Gian Batista, to whom some authors have said 
that before her death he was privately married. This page in Ariosto’s 
life is neither a very pleasant nora very edifying one; but before we 
turn away from it with unmitigated blame, we must remember the 
corrupt state of society in which he lived. ‘The “Romance of the Rose” 
had ceased to be a text-book among the ladies of Rome or Ferrara ; 
and the facile dames and maidens of Italy, instead of keeping the flower 
of their reputation in the jealously fenced-round garden, exhibited it to 
all eyes under a thin glass-case, that was quite ready to be broken by 
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the first bold hand that might approach. It was probably the low scale 
of virtue among his countrywomen that caused something to be always 
wanting in Ariosto’s female creations. He could not have drawn a 
Portia or an Imogen. 

When, at the age of sixty Ariosto died, it was in the Benedictine 
Monastery at Ferrara, with the holy monks chanting round his bed ; 
and so highly did the Benedictines value the honour of his body being 
buried in their church, that they would never allow it to be moved from 
thence. The rites of the Church seem to have made him perfectly easy 
in his mind as to his past transgressions, before he died ; for he met his 
end with the utmost calmness, and spoke with joy of the many friends 
(among whom, no doubt, his mother was fgremost in his thoughts) who 
were waiting for him in the eternal country. et him that is without 
sin, in civilized, and purified, and Protestant England of the nineteenth 
century, cast the first stone on the grave of Ariosto. 


ALICE KING. 


TO MY FRIEND. 


I rHink of that year so long agone, 
When I learned to love thee so; 

The sweetness that scented the early spring, 
Ere the violets dared to blow ; 

Of its rare and rich October 
With its forests all aglow, 

And the spicy scent of the dying leaves 
That fell in the brook below, 

As I walked with thee in the maple groves, 
Sweet friend of long ago! 


Oh, the love that grew ere the spring flowers blew, 
That tinted the brown November through, 
That kept perfume and carried its bloom 
Like a queen-rose wet with dew— 
Sweet friend, dear friend of the long ago, 
Abides it still with you ? 
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LIKE to creep away into corners and hide myself with the fold of 
a curtain, or half-open door, or behind one of the great painted 
fire-screens, or in the shadow of the tallest furniture. There I have odd 
little fancies all to myself, and wish things and dream things which no- 
body knows anything about. For I am different from all the rest; my 
parents are tall and handsome, and Louise is the prettiest girl I ever 
saw. Then, my brother Harry, who was killed in the Indian Mutiny, 
was like a prince in a fairy story, so braveand beautiful. But I! Iam 
small and feeble. I cannot run or wrestle, and there is something 
growing on my shoulders which keeps me from standing straight, and 
they call me deformed. I shall never grow any more; strangers think 
me nine or ten years old, but when I count the years from the date in 
the family Bible, I find I amsixteen. People always speak kindly to me, 
with a great pity in their eyes, and once in a while I pity myself, but not 
often. I like to be this queer little figure. Louise is like the lovely ladies 
in legends and ballads, and I am like the imps and dwarfs ; when I read 
about them I look at myself in the mirror, and make grimaces, and 
whirl over on one hand and then on the other, till Louise looks distressed 
and begs me to stop. Being what I am, of course I don’t often go any- 
where, except in summer when we leave town; and nobody makes me 
do anything; so I roam all over the house, and read, and lie with my 
eyes shut for day-dreams, and am merry and happy almost all the time. 
I wish I were only six inches high, what fun I would have in the world ! 
Then when we are in the country, I could nde on the birds’ backs, and 
down in the woods I could sit astride of the great lush toad-stools, and 
drink from acorn-cups—or by the sea-shore, I fancy I could launch 
a nautilus and sail away like any grim little sprite. However, to be four 
feet high has its advantages. 

When Harry was wounded, and lay in the hospital, knowing he must 
die, he wrote a long letter to my father and mother, full of grief, and 
comfort, too; and then he told them a thing which surprised them 
greatly. How he was engaged to marry a girl in a town in which they 
had been quartered. How sweet and lovely she was, and how desolate 
she would be now: and he wanted them to send for her, and to love 
her like a daughter. I clapped my hands at that. I like to have people 
do things to interest me; and the idea of poor Harry having fallen in 
love! For I know very well what love is: I have read the ‘Faery 
Queen ” all through, and a great many romances. And some time ago. 
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I began a sly watch over Louise, on account of a certain Philip Ray- 
burn coming to the house very often. 

But about Harry’s lady-love. My mother does not like strangers 
very well, but being for Harry’s sake made a difference, and my father 
urged the plan. As for Louise, it seemed as if she could not be eager 
enough for the coming of this Miss Emily Grey, she was so determined 
to cherish and love her. For my part,as home is all the real world 
there is for me, I like to have as many characters in it as possible. So 
when we heard that Emily Grey was coming to England, we invited her 
to stay with us. 

She would not come at once. She was timid, it seemed ; or perhaps, 
Harry being dead, she would rather avoid his household. But Louise 
pleaded for her, and wrote her a great many loving letters, and at last 
Emily came. 

Emily came. That first evening when they brought her into the 
parlour, I was lying under the table with my head ona hassock, thinking 
about the Old Man of the Sea in the Arabian Nights, and wishing I had 
been one of the genii of those days. But when Emily entered, I forgot 
everything else, and peered out from under the table-cover at her. 
What a dainty little lady she was! so pale and slight, she made me 
think of frail, fluttering, yellow butterflies; partly, I suppose, because of 
her yellow curls, which fell all over her shoulders when Louise took away 
her hat and shawl. Her eyes were wide, and pale and blue, her cheeks 
were colourless, and she had a frightened, deprecating way of looking 
up, even after my stately mamma had embraced her. But Louise kept 
about her, and cheered her, and talked to her, till she began to look 
brighter. Louise was so different, such a darling “‘ nut brown mayde,” 
with honest dark eyes and rosy cheeks, and lips always ready to smile. 
Louise is my beauty. 

My father and mother went out after a while, and Louise still talked 
to her guest, while I lay very contentedly on the floor, all curled up 
just where I could see all that passed without turning my head. Louise 
went to an éagere at the other end of the room to get a little picture of 
Harry, and I idly kept watch of Emily. ‘That moment she interested 
me ; her wide pale eyes narrowed and grew intense, she cast a quick, 
furtive glance after Louise, and around the room, curving her little 
white neck, and a strange bright smile flitted over her lips. I thought 
instantly of Coleridge’s Geraldine with the evil cye, and just for fun I 
lifted the table-cover and put my head and shoulders out so that she 
could see me. Iam afraid I grinned at her. She shrieked and flung 
her hands before her face. Louise came running back, and asked what 
had frightened her. 

“Qh!” she whispered, “such a dreadful face peered at me from 
under the table! Thereit is again!” And she shuddered. 

“Charles !”? exclaimed Louise, looking around, “‘come out, you 
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naughty boy, and speak to Miss Grey. It’s only my brother Charlie, 
our pet. He is full of freaks. One never knows where he is.” 

' Emily Grey looked at me like the saddest and sweetest little 
creature that ever lived, as I went up to her, and she reached out her 
small white hand to me, and said, in a low, musical voice: “So 
this is dear Charlie. I have heard of him. We will be friends, won’t 
we?” 

“Will you tell me stories?” I asked. She laughed merrily. 

“Yes; heaps of them, child.” 

“ Did you love Harry?” I asked again. 

She shivered at that, and looked imploringly at Louise. 

“Charlie, you are unkind,” said Louise, reproachfully. 

“Well then, I won’t ask her if she loved Harry. I'll go off and 
read my book of hobgoblins.” 

“Oh, no! don’t be vexed, Charlie,” said Emily, with great sweetness. 
‘Stay by me, and I will tell youa story.” So I stopped, and she told me 
a senseless story of two girls who went to school. When I saw it wasn’t 
going to amount to anything, I started to leave her. 

“‘T don’t like that,” I said. ‘‘I like witch stories.” 

““Ah!” she replied, smiling, ‘“ perhaps this will be better.” And 
then she told me a story of an old witch who had a throne down in the 
slime of the sea, with a string of bones around her neck, and a toad 
perched on each shoulder. And this witch bought souls, and gave 
people power over hearts in exchange. 

“That was a good story!” I said at the end. 

** And now, dear Charlie, go to bed,” Louise directed. So TJ kissed 
my pretty sister’s hand and glided off. 

Emily very soon learned to be perfectly at home with us. She seemed 
to wind herself about the hearts of my father and mother, and as for 
Louise—Louise would have walked over burning ploughshares to do 
her service. I liked her about half the time, and the other half I felt 
like teasing her. She would grow so white and terrified when I sprang 
out at her from behind curtains or doors. More than ever I wished 
that I had fairy power, to change myself into all sorts of shapes—a tiny 
flea to hop into her ear, a yellow snake to twine myself with her curis, a 
mouse to run over her pillow, or an elf in her desk to open her letters ! 
She was such an absurd coward. But being four feet high and not a 
fairy, I could only find my wicked pleasure in annoying her by constant 
surveillance and sudden starts. She seemed afraid to be angry with 
me, and never exposed me. Perhaps her conscience made her uneasy, 
for my dear innocent-hearted Louise never was startled or terrified by 
her dwarf Charlie’s tricks. 

Oh, slender, willowy Emily, yellow-haired Emily, my brother’s dar- 
ling ! why were you not all Louise dreamed you, pure-hearted and true, 
sorrowing and loving? My father treated her as another daughter, and 
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declared she should never leave us ; my mother gradually came to con- 
sult her exquisite taste in all little matters which Louise formerly decided. 
And at last they even insisted on her putting off the badge of her 
fidelity to Harry—her mourning, despite the sad little shake of her 
head in remonstrance. 

‘‘ She shall not make a nun of herself,” exclaimed my father. 

‘My heart will be in mourning all the time,” she whispered to 
Louise ; and Louise kissed her. 

Spring came, and our mother commenced house-cleaning on a grand 
scale ; every room was visited, scoured and painted, and the furniture 
re-arranged. How she made the servants fly about! Every one wished 
it well at an end; every one but me; I found too much funinit. I 
rolled over on mattresses; made nests to curl myself up in among heaps 
of blankets ; revelled in hidden relics brought to light; perched myself 
on cupboard shelves; read Gulliver’s Travels undisturbed in the pantry 
by a jar of sweetmeats ; and a dozen times nearly tripped up our portly 
butler as he was carrying loaded trays up the stairs. When the raid 
extended to the sitting-rooms, I found unanticipated pleasure. The 
statuettes of bronze and marble had always looked at each other so un- 
moved from their different corners, that it provoked me. I had read 
somewhere in a German story of a house where the China figures of a 
shepherdess and a chimney-sweep made love to each other when no 
one was in the room, and finally ran off together. I was always hoping 
something of the kind might happen in our art collection, and now, 
when all the casts and figures were set down in a crowd on the great 
centre-table, it really seemed as if they could not keep silence. At 
night, when every one had gone to their rooms, a whim seized me to 
creep softly down stairs, and peep into the drawing-room to see what 
was going on among the bronzes and marbles. The moonlight lay 
across the table, and Clytie unchanged never breathed or moved, though 
a bronze Pan made mute music on his pipes before her, as motionless 
as she. Faust did not kiss Marguerite; and Mercury, poised on one 
toe, did not catch at the chance to substitute the other foot. Altogether 
the assemblage was a failure. Have the fairies then never yet crossed 
the ocean from Germany ? 

There was alow hum of voices in the kitchen below ; so, disappointed 
in my miracle-seeking, I thought I would slip down-stairs, and see what 
was going on so late. The butler, the cook, and the chambermaid, 
each stood, candle in hand, lingering over some dispute. 

‘Well, leastways,” said the butler, ‘‘ Miss Emily have a very sweet 
manner, and that’s all 7 know.” 

‘‘She have her own way, that’s what she have!” said the cook. 

“um!” interrupted Kitty, “she makes cold chills run over 
me. She’s winding ’em all about her two little fingers, and she has the 
evil eye for certain. Mind you, she brings no good!” 
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Next morning, as I met Emily on the staircase, I stopped her and 
looked straight up at her face. 

“What’s the matter now, Charlie?” she asked, with a toss of her 
yellow curls. 

“I want to sce your eyes; please look at me.” 

“What for?” she demanded, without meeting my glance. 

“Kitty says you have the evil eye for certain. What does she mean, 
Emily ?” I asked, mischievously. 

“{ should think, Charlie, you might know by this time that what ser- 
vants mean is not of the slightest importance.” And she moved 
haughtily by me. 

A week after, Kitty was dismissed. J.ouise pleaded for her in vain. 
She had lived with us for six years, and I asked my mother what fault 
she had committed. 

‘Emily has discovered her in some dishonesty,” mother said, quietly. 
“ T don’t know what I should do without Emily.” 

Evidently, Emily was quite usurping Louise’s place, but Lou didn’t 
seem to mind, and loved her just as well. One day I asked Lou if she 
wasn’t jealous. She blushed brightly, and said, with a shy smile— 
“Why, Charlie, if ever I should be leaving home, you know, I should 
feel so much better to have my place filled, so that they would not 
miss me!” 

“7 should miss you! JZ should miss you!” I exclaimed, clinging to 
her, and half crying. She bent and kissed me. 

“My darling boy, do you think I should not take you with me? We 
will never be parted, Charlie. I could not bear any one to take my 
place in your heart !”’ 

I suppose when she spoke of leaving home, she was thinking of 
Philip Rayburn, for I had heard several little hints and whispers lately, 
which made me pretty sure that some things were settled between them; 
and he came to the house oftener than ever. 

When the reception-rooms were all arranged again, my mother dis- 
posed the furniture differently, moving chairs and tables and sofas to 
quite different positions, Emily advising her. One great, richly-carved 
sofa, with a high antique back, she insisted should be placed trans- 
versely across a corner. 

“Tt looks so much casier than to have it stiff and straight by the 
side of the wall,” she said. I chuckled to myself, for I foresaw a rare 
hiding-place, which might remain unsuspected for a long time if I were 
careful ; and the next chance I had, when no one was in the room, I 
collected a few things in that corner for private delectation. I put the 
softest hassock there, and a Scotch plaid to lie on—one of my little 
chloroform bottles which I keep to smell at when I am nervous, and 
some of my favourite books. Of course I could not read in there, but 
just the laying my hand or my cheek on a volume makes it seem like a 
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companion, and brings its contents all into my mind. Such a snug 
little triangle as I made of it, shaded and secluded entirely by the high 
back of ancient carving, and the only light which could reach me there 
must crawl along the carpet, under the damask and fringe. It was 
very satisfactory, and all my own secret. i 
Emily began to be invited everywhere ; under mamma’s chaperonage | 
society received her with open arms ; bouquets and cards of invitation 
kept our little waitress doing duty at all hours, and gentlemen made 
calls of an evening, inquiring specially for Miss Grey. My mother 
scolded her for receiving them so coolly; but despite the coldness, 
Emily infused some nameless charm into her manner which made them 
call again and again. 
It was during these days that Louise and Philip had a falling out ; 
why, I did not know, but some trouble there evidently was. Louise 
grew sad and constrained, but made no confidant of any one, unless it 
was Emily. I would have cut my right hand off at any time to serve 
Louise, but she never asked me to serve her. 
One day I heard her say to Emily: ‘‘ }ow must see him when he 
comes this afternoon. J cannot! And oh, make him understand that 
I never could have written those dreadful letters, and tell him that I 
cannot see him till he has faith in me again. It would break my heart 
to see distrust in his eyes. Oh, Emily!” And my bonnie Louise 
bowed her head and wept. 
_ It cut meto the heart, and I was so helpless to aid her! For the first 
time in my life I regretted my peculiar phrsigue, for other brothers were 
expected to defend their sisters, and did it; but what could I, a poor 
dwarf, do to bold, athletic, handsome Philip Rayburn ? I felt very igno- 
minious, and crept away to my corner and my chloroform, behind the 
sofa, for consolation, and there fell asleep in my misery. 
I awoke suddenly at last, hearing voices. I am always on the alert, 
and never startled into making a noise, so I lay perfectly still and 
quiet to hear what was going on. Emily Grey was talking to Philip 
Rayburn in her characteristic, low, sweet voice, and I could imagine just 
how her lovely pale face looked with its great, sad, blue eyes, and 
her yellow curls floating over her shoulders. 
“‘Tt puzzles me so,” she said, hesitatingly ; ‘I cannot bear to believe 
that Louise wrote them ; and yet—what can I believe, Mr. Rayburn? 
Oh, do not say you are sure of her guilt!” 
‘Miss Grey,” said Philip, sternly, “your affection must not mislead 
you. The letters were sent from this house, and the writing is unde- 
niably that of Louise. She is afraid to meet the one she has so deceived 
and injured. Do not let your kind heart excuse her too far, Miss Grey!” 
Emily’s voice trembled as she replied : “Oh, Mr. Rayburn, I cannot 
bear it! To deceive jo«—you who are so true and noble! She could 
not, indeed she could not!” 
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Philip spoke in softer tones—“ You pity me, Emily? The world is 
not all false, then.” 

A moment’s silence ensued. Oh, if I could only have peeped out at 
them unseen, for I certainly believe that Emily bent her graceful head 
over Philip’s hand and wept upon it. I was fierce with indignation, but 
perfectly collected. Perhaps the dwarf could help his darling after all. 

Presently Philip rose to go. 

‘“‘T suppose, then, we shall not see you any more?” murmured 
Emily, plaintively. How I hated that false, plaintive murmur ! 

“ Hardly again,” he said, gloomily. “‘ And yet, Emily, I shall not wish 
to lose your friendship. In ten days I will call and inquire for you, and 
give into your hands the letters which I have received from Louise, 
and you can return them to her.” 

Then he went. As the street-door closed after him, Emily threw 
herself down upon the sofa, and with her face in the pillows, muttered 
very low: “I love him, and I shall win him now. nd yet, and yet, 
his heart will never be really mine. Oh, cruel fate! Why was Louise 
ever born to spoil the only love J care for?” 

And she wnithed there upon the sofa in her malice, till she seemed to 
me like some creature of olden time possessed by a demon within, which 
raved and tore. I lay hidden away in my corner, thinking deeply, with 
a volume pressed to my cheek. 

What was Emily plotting against my sister? I began to believe her 
capable of any Borgia scheme, and resolved to spy upon her unremit- 
tingly, and foil her where I could. How low I breathed, lest she, so 
near me, should catch a sound. Twilight shadows crept into the room 
at length, and in them she floated away, and I presently emerged from 
my lurking-place. How I wished I were an invisible gnome to chase 
her, and haunt her, and find out all her dark deeds! But I had to 
content myself with smearing phosphorus all over my face, and meeting 
her with a horrible grin in the unlighted upper hall when she came out 
at the ringing of the tea-bell. It did my very heart good to see the 
white terror in her face as she crouched back in a corner to escape me. 
I had appointed myself a Nemesis to punish her, but she did not know 
that. 

I had noticed that when Emily went out alone to walk without naming 
her destination, she was always absent three or four hours. And the 
next day bringing an occasion of this kind, as soon as she was safely 
down the steps I went straight to her room and looked all about it. 
The white bed, dainty and pure, the drooping curtains, the flowers, the 
books, were all correct and maidenly enough, but I was a detective for 
the nonce, and passed them carelessly by. A small desk-table 
fastened my attention; I attempted to lift the lid, but in vain; it was 
locked. Still, the key, with a blue ribbon attached, rested in the key- 
hole, and I tried to turn it to unlock the desk, but it would not move— 
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the wards did not fit. The key evidently was not put there to help 
prying fingers. The next thing to do was to find the right key, and to 
that end I glanced curiously about. The recent reading of some of 
Edgar Poe’s strange analytical stories sharpened my perceptions to 
painful keenness. I threw myself down in Emily’s easy-chair, and 
leaned my head back in a position I had often seen her adopt. Then 
I narrowed my eyes and compressed my lips as she did when thoughtful, 
thinking that so, perhaps, my mind might momentarily take the turn of 
hers, and give me some insight into the mode of concealment she would 
be likely to practise. With my head thus thrown back, my eyes naturally 
fell upon the cornice above the long lace window curtains, and I dis- 
tinctly saw, half hid by a projecting gilded grape-leaf, a bit of blue ribbon. 
Still keeping my features after Emily’s fashion, the thought suggested it- 
self to me how natural it would be to put blue ribbon on each of the two 
keys, that a spectator might never know that more than one was used. 
Full of excitement, I sprang from the chair, and taking the long gas- 
lighting rod which stood in the corner, I reached up and dislodged the 
bit of blue ribbon. As I expected, a key fell with it to the floor. With 
trembling fingers I tried it in the lock ; it turned easily, and I lifted the 
lid. That way at last I discovered Emily’s treachery ! There on sheets 
of paper were words and sentences carefully written and rewritten 
dozens of times, in evident imitation of my sister’s hand. Cleverly 
done, too. I looked them over hastily, and found beneath copies of 
two letters purporting to be from Louise to Philip Rayburn. I read 
them in a sort of delirious glee, for now I held the clue to the whole 
labyrinth in my hand. But what base letters! In them Louise was 
made to avow her falseness to Philip—to confess that she never really 
loved him—that all had been a pretty farce to conceal her passion for 
another; that remorse had seized her, and a determination to be 
honest at length ; so now these letters begged him to set her free and to 
keep her secret. 

A shallow plot indeed, which a few straightforward words between 
the two would have set right at once; but iouise was proud and Philip 
pitiless. Emily hazarded much, and had so far won, depending on the 
pride and the pitilessness. Then the handwriting! It would have 
deceived my own parents; but I—I, the cunning dwarf—had fathomed 
the whole, and held the proofs in my hand. ‘Then came the question, 
what to do with them? If I took them away with me, she would 
discover the loss at once, and take measures accordingly. Was the 
hour arrived for exposure? I thought not. JI determined to leave the 


papers, trusting to that fatuous blindness which so often leads criminals: 


to retain the damning proof of their guilt. The justice of romances 
suggested itself to my mind; you know the true will is always hidden 
somewhere undestroyed, the fatal letter always found, the deed or 
certificate lost for years but not for ever; and I felt sure these letters 
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would wait forme. Was I not the servant of Nemesis? So I re-locked 
the desk, lifted the true key with its bit of blue ribbon to its hiding- 
place behind the gilt grape-leaf again, and placed the false key with its 
bit of blue ribbon also in the lock. Then I crept away to think it all 
over. 

In the hall I met my sweet, sad Louise, with that new look of 
desolateness in her face. I kissed my hand to her. She stopped 
instantly, and winding her dear arms about my neck, said, softly— 
“You will always love me, won’t you, Charlie ?” 

‘Ves, I will, and every one else shall, too!” I answered, stoutly, at 
which her smile was sadder than tears could have been, and she passed on. 

You may be very sure I kept close watch of the yellow-haired Emily 
during the days which followed. Many a lone reverie of hers had me 
for spectator, peering through a key-hole or the crack of a door, or with 
one eye bent on her from behind a curtain. I knew her reveries meant 
mischief. One afternoon my vigilance had its reward. My mother asked 
Emily if she would get her some violet silk when she went out, and 
Emily answered, sweetly: ‘‘I thought I should not go out this after- 
noon. I have a headache; but rather than disappoint you a 

Of course my mother interrupted her with an assurance that she 
should not think of letting her go. A little after, I asked, just to see 
what she would say: “ Will you buy me a little ivory skull this after- 
noon, Emily, if I give you the money? There’s a man down an alley 
two streets off, who carves such things.” 

“T’m not going out, Charlie,” she answered, shortly. 

Under these circumstances I thought it best to be on guard in the 
drawing-room, so went quietly down, climbed over the back of the 
antique sofa, and so down into my lurking-place. ‘There, with that 
horrible, fascinating book, “Frankenstein,” under my head, I lay 
dreaming and waiting. Presently the door-bell rang, and Philip came, 
inquiring for Emily ; only Emily. I heard her quick step on the stair- 
case, and she glided into his arms—could it be that it was into his 
arms ? a subtle instinct told me it was so. Vhilip’s voice was changed 
from the old light tones, and there was no tenderness in it, though he 
called her “ darling.” 

“Here is this package,” he said, ‘ which I wish you to return to 
Louise with my forgiveness. She will soon see her heartlessness has 
not destroyed my happiness !” and he laughed bitterly. 

“Dear Philip!” murmured Emily’s false, sweet voice. 

‘Emily, you are the only true woman I know, after all. My life 
shall be devoted to you.” 

‘“*And you love me, Philip ?” she asked, longingly. 

“You know my love’s not worth much; such as it is now you may 
have it, Emily,” and his tones were reckless. ‘Let us have it over at 
once. Can you be ready to-night at eleven?” 
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‘‘' Yes,” she answered, breathlessly. 

“T will have a carriage here at that hour. When the clock strikes, 
you must come down to the door, all ready. You will find me there, 
and I will carry you away at once. <A pleasant surprise to Louise, to- 
morrow morning, to find her lover so easily consoled! She hardly 
knows how frequently we have met.” 

“Do not marry me only from pique!” said Emily, with a touch of 
sadness which was real, I think. 

‘“‘T simply ask you, Will you marry me, Emily?” was all his answer ; 
and Emily said “ Yes,” without hesitation. 

I did not want to come out and denounce them then and there; I 
had a better plan; so Philip went at last no wiser than he came, and 
Emily fled to her room, full of her plots; whilst I climbed up out of 
my ambush, and lay down as any one else might on the sofa, thinking 
my own thoughts. I wanted those letters now, quick too—how could 
I secure them? I could think of no opportunity till tea-time, unless 
fortune favoured. Fortune did favour about an hour after, for a young 
lady in silk and velvet came to call on Miss Grey. As the servant 
hesitated, not having received instructions, I called out from the draw- 
ing-room : “Iimily is at home; she is up in her room. I'll call her.” 

So the young lady swept in and took a seat. In high glee I went up | 
to Emily’s room and rapped on the door. 

‘Emily, there’s Flora McFlimsey down in the drawing-room to see 
you !” 

“Tell her I’m not at home, Charlie.” 

“ Oh, but I can’t, Emily ; I have already told her you were up-stairs, 
and I would call you.” 

“Then I suppose I must go down!” she said, in a tone of vexation, 
and came out, carefully closing and locking her door after her. So 
much the better! I knew another way to reach her room—by going 
through my mother’s, and my mother had gone herself for her violet 
silk, so there was no danger of being waylaid. ‘This plan succeeded, 
and I stepped boldly into the pretty chamber, where a subtle perfume of 
heliotrope pervaded the air. Emily had laid out all her dresses on 
the bed, and her trunk was open. I wondered if she would have the 
effrontery to send for it some time. But my business was with letters, 
not dresses, so I sought the little desk-table; the true key was in the 
lock this time, and in a moment I possessed myself of the fatal docu- 
ments. How fortunate that Flora came just at that time, for it might 
be that Emily was about unlocking that desk to destroy the papers. 

My heart beat fast with excitement as J left the room again, by the 
same way that I entered, and hastened to my own little den, a flight 
above, bolting my door after me. 

Then I sat down and wrote a letter to Philip Rayburn, telling him all 
I had heard, and all I had done, enclosing the sheets of paper as proofs. 
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I felt very manly at last, so to vindicate my sister’s truth ; and it made 
me smile to be able to write that I expected him to apologize fully to 
Louise, and after that never to darken our doors again. I finished the 
letter, sealed it, coaxed the butler to deliver it at once into Mr. Ray- 
burn’s hands, and had ten minutes to compose myself before Emily 
politely attended her visitor to the door. Then she flew up to her 
room again. 

My spirits ran so high, I could hardly keep from shouting my secret 
aloud. I found Louise sitting lonesomely in her chamber, like “ Mari- 
ana in the moated grange,” and I kissed her hand again and again, tell- 
ing her I would set everything right, while she looked at me half-fright- 
ened, and wholly puzzled. Then I imitated an Indian war-whoop at 
Emily’s keyhole, and as it grew darker lay in wait for her behind an 
open door, and sprang out at her when at last I heard her gliding step. 
I liked to see her shrink and shudder. At tea she was pale and 
thoughtful—while my father and mother, and Louise, grew kinder than 
ever, heaping her plate with delicacies, and delighting to pet her. But 
I took no trouble to pass her anything but strawberry jam, which I 
knew she hated. 

The night was clear—there were stars in the heavens. After tea we 
all went into the parlour; Emily played, and sang, and chatted, with 
now and then a restless glance at the clock on the mantel-piece. At 
ten, she said she would retire, and bade us all “good-night.” That 
was the signal for a general departing, and before long I was going up- 
stairs noisily, so that Emily might hear me and think all were out of her 
way at last. But no sooner had I slammed my door than I turned again, 
and crept down stairs quieter than any mouse, past all the sleeping- 
rooms, down to the drawing-room, and there I waited in the dark. I 
always like to stay in the dark, imagining grotesque creatures in every 
corner unseen, and there I lay on the sofa very contentedly, hearing the 
clock tick and my heart beat. 

At last I became conscious by some instinct finer than hearing, that 
Emily was coming down from her room. ‘The clock chimed eleven, 
and I began to fear my plot would fail, for why was there no word to 
me from Philip? How softly Emily glided down, like some impalpable 
presence! She stood hesitating an instant on the lower stair, when the 
door-bell rang a peal which startled all the sleepers. 

Tran out with a shout. Emily would have fled from me, but I caught 
her hand and dragged her to the door, which I opened. There stood 
Philip Rayburn, his eyes ablaze with fierce indignation, grasping the 
fatal letters in his hand. He held them up before Emily; he compelled 
her to recognize their meaning; then casting them at her feet with a 
gesture of utter scorn, he strode into the parlour, drawing me with him. 

I was proud then, as I collected all my four-feet-high dignity, and 
called him to account. He did not notice my manner though, he was 
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too full of wrath, and grief, and contrite love. I almost began to pity him 
at last, but remembered that would never do, so I told him that I 
accepted his apologies, but he must never insult us by his presence 
again. That moment Louise came in hurriedly, looking terrified and 
perplexed. 

“Where is Emily, Charlie? Who rang the bell, and why is the door 
open? Oh, LPAilip/” 

“T will go and find Emily,” I said. “I will leave you with Mr. Ray- 
burn. He has a confession to make to you, I.ouise, and after that you 
will forbid him the house !” 

Emily was not to be found; I hunted for her above and below, but 
she was gone. The hall-door still stood open. She had fled away 
with her guilty conscience under the keen-eyed stars. So I went back 
to the parlour without her; T.ouise and Philip were at the door. 

“J will come early to-morrow,” he said, smiling brightly, and Louise 
smiled brightly too. 

“What! have you not forbidden him the house?” I exclaimed. 

“No, Charlie! That I cannot do!” And with an astonishing lack 
of spirit she let him fold her in his arms. 

I have decided to have nothing more to do with my sister’s love-affairs 
or the family dignity. My little part is played, and now I will hide away 
behind the curtain with my dreams of fairies and elfs. 
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LOOKING BACK. 


HAveE you forgotten the breezy downs, 
Where the lights and shadows play? 
And the purple haze of the distant hills, 
Lying westward far away? 
How the tinkling chime of the sheep-bells came 
O’er the slopes of the thymy turf? 
And the wind in the forest trees below 
Made a sound like ocean surf ? 


Have you forgotten the winding road, 
All bathed in the dreamy light, 
That shines on an autumn afternoon, 
When the days are calm and bright? 
When the florid richness of summer’s glow 
Had faded from earth and sky; 
And the year grew old with a gracious smile, 
Like a saint prepared to die? 


Have you forgotten the vine-wreathed porch 
Of the little cottage door ? 

And the palmy days of your happy youth— 
The days that return no more? 

When the rustling leaves of the garden flowers 
Were hushed by the moonbeam’s spell: 

And you lingered to whisper those parting words 
That I have remembered well ? 


Have you forgotten? I still believe 
You think of that pleasant past; 
And your heart turns back to the quiet scenes, 
Unchanged since you saw them last! 
God grant that the close of your restless life 
Grow calm ere its wanderings cease; 
And the better feelings of earlier years 
Return like the voice of peace. 
SARAH DOUDNEY. 
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A HANDFUL OF PANSIES. 
By FRANCES FREELING BRODERIP. 
There is pansies that's for thought. —Z/zmL7. 


HEN Shakespeare put the words of our motto into Ophelia’s 
mouth, he no doubt had in view the original derivation from 
the French of the flower’s name mentioned ; although in calling it the 
“paunse,” Ben Jonson approaches more nearly to the spelling of the 
word “ pensée,” thought. It would be an interesting study to discover 
many of the baptismal registers of these “ children of the sun and dew.” 
Ido not feel at all convinced that our brilliant but shallow-hearted 
Gallican neighbours originated this “flower’s name.” Their sparkling 
conceits and sentimental ideas are indeed legion—but it must have 
been some finer spirit, more deeply touched, and _ strongly strung, that 
selected this beautiful flower for the emblem of thought. Look at it 
well, and mark its glorious hue, the lustrous velvet of its royal attire, 
and then say if it is not the very Porphyrogenita of flowers, the 
“¢ Monarch of Thought.” 

In this case, though we are generally so felicitous in our flowers 
names, there is no English name so poetical, or so befitting as the 
pansy. Itven John Bunyan’s use of it in that grand old allegory the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, cannot invest “ heart’s-ease ” with half the beauty 
and significance of its French meaning. It is too regal a bloom in all 
its magnificence of purple and gold, ‘the shining pansy trimmed with 
lace,” as Clare calls it, to be invested with such derogatory epithets as 
“* Kit-run-about,” or “'Three faces under a hood.”* These are well 
enough adapted to those little wildling scions that country wights have 
called “ Beady-eyes,” and who go rambling about in a most utterly 
undignified manner, justifying their names. But the royal pansy must 
be a garden-flower, enriched and cultivated with care, before it will give 
to our cyes its own velvet vesture and queenly grace. By all means let 
us cultivate our soul’s garden well, for it should be a garden, not a 
wilderness. Let lilies bloom in it everywhere, whose sheeny whiteness 
won praise from their Maker’s lips. Hedge it in with the rosemary of 
memory and rue; but be sure to plant it well with pansies ! 

With its own symbolic meaning of thought, the pansy is also 
somewhat endued with a soft shadow, not necessarily of grief, but 
solemn and quiet, indeed grave, as thought should be. Milton, whose 


* The Germans call it ‘‘Stiefmutter,” or stepmother, because two of its petals are 
purple and three yellow ; like children of different parents in one family. 
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love for flowers equals that of Shakespeare, in the beautiful chaplet 
which he lays on Lycidas’ tomb speaks of the “ pansy freaked with jet,” 
and that wild but original genius Edgar Allan Poe—who used his portion 
of the divine spark like a jack-o’-lanthorn—classes the pansy in Shakes- 
pearian fashion with rosemary and rue: 


ss . it fancies 


A holier odour about it of pansies. 
A rosemary odour 

Commingled with pansies, 
With rue, and the beautiful 

Puritan pansies.” 

‘‘There’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance,” says Ophelia, for the 
“ros marinus” or “dew of the sea,” has been always consecrated to 
memory, and was therefore anciently used at weddings as much as at 
funerals. Rue, the “herb-o’-grace,” earned its name by being the 
sprinkler of holy waters upon kneeling worshippers: “sour herb of 
grace, rue for ruth,” as the royal gardener calls it in ‘“ Richard I.” 
Rosemary, pansies, rue; Memory, Thought, Grace; a trinity deserving 
Laertes’ commendation. ‘A document in madness,—thoughts and re- 
membrance fitted.” 

To these her poor distraught mind adds fennel and’ columbines—of 
the latter, I can find no fact recorded, save the derivation of its Latin 
title from the eagle.* Of the “‘fennel’s bitter leaf,” Longfellow tells us, 
in speaking of the cup of life that— 


** Seed and foliage sun-embrowned, 
Are in its waters steeped and drowned, 
And give a bitter taste. 


Above the lowly plants it towers, 

The fennel, with its yellow flowers, 

And in an earlier age than ours, 

Was gifted with the wondrous powers, 
Lost vision to restore. 


It gave new strength, and fearless mood ; 
And gladiators, fierce and rude, 
Mingled it in their daily food ; 
And he who battled and subdued, 
The wreath of fennel wore.” 


Can no one instruct us a little in the poet’s language of flowers? 
How is it that we have had Shakespeare’s women portrayed for us by 
one eminently graceful writer; and their girlhood, by another kindred 
spirit ; and yet no voice has been uplifted to describe and interpret to us 
Shakespeare’s flowers? I think it is in that charming little story “ Mrs. 
Clarinda Singleheart,” that two children are set to make a garden with 


* Browne, in his ‘‘ Britannia’s Pastorals,” says— 
‘*The Columbine, in tawing often taken, 
Is then ascribed to such as are forsaken.” 
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all the flowers named by the great poet in it. But this is not enough, 
we want a poetic concordance of them all; not botanic; Flora forfend ! 
not the Eastern prettinesses or French sentiments; but a breathing 
living calendar chronicle of these ‘‘sweet nurselings of the vernal skies,” 
as they were when he wandered on Avon’s verdant banks, and through 
her meads and copses. ‘Then did he gather these buds and flowers 
which he has preserved to us blooming so freshly, with a life surpass- 
ing that of those rustling, crackling, mummy mockeries called “im- 
mortelles.” 

He wore his flowers on his great human heart, as tender women clasp 
their children to their bosoms, and wove ‘‘an odorous chaplet of sweet 
summer buds” of surpassing beauty. He has painted for us with the 
pen, even as Noel Paton would do with the pencil, the “cowlips tall,” 
the dainty pensioners of his delicate ethereal Titania, and we can almost 
see in fancy the tricksy sprite decking them in ruby and pearl. He has 
limned in words for us,— 

Od de. ee ton ee &. ar Aherdatiodils 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March, with beauty ; violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes, 

Or Cytherea’s breath ; pale primroses, 

That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phaybus in his strength.” 

Time would fail were I to even enumerate all that bloom on his im- 
mortal page. And not to him alone are we indebted for them; for in 
his days, the fountain of Castaly was bejewelled to the very brink with 
blossoms. Spenser, Chaucer, Jrayton, Herrick, Ben Jonson, Marlowe, 
Sidney, had all culled them into posies in turn. It must have been 
some of these earlier worshippers of nature, who wooed her at the in- 
most shrine, and christened in bright dewdrops these “ darlings of the 
earth and sky,” so aptly. 

A poet of our own era has eloquently discoursed upon the old Eng- 
lish names of flowers to be found in Chaucer, Spenser, and Shakes- 
peare, and we cannot do better than quote his words, “‘ Oh, how sweetly 
they sound, look, and smell in verse, charming the eye and the nose, 
according to the Rosicrucian theory, through the ear! But what isa 
scutellaria macrantha to either sense? Day’s eyes, ox eyes, and 
lippes of cowes, have a pastoral relish and a poetical significance; but 
what song or sonnet would be the sweeter for a brunsvigia? 

‘“‘ There isa meaning in wind-flowers, and cuckoo-buds, and shepherd’s 
clocks, whilst the hare-bell is at once associated with the breezy heath 
and the leporine animal that frequents it. When it is named, Puss and 
the blue-bell spring up in the mind’s eye together—but what image is 
suggested by hearing of a schizanthus retusus? Then again, Forget- 
me-Not, sounds like a short quotation from Rogers’ /Veasures of Me- 
mory. Love-lies-Bleeding, contains a whole tragedy in its titlhe—and 
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even Pick-your-mother’s-heart-out, involves a tale for the novelist. But 
what story, with or without a moral, can be picked out of a dendro- 
brium, even if it were surnamed Clutterbuckil, after the egotistical or 
sycophantical fashion of the present day?” * 

In the same spirit we may ask, does the arum maculatum convey to 
us the same impression as ‘‘ wake robin,” or do we prize the little fairy 
hand-shoes, or folks’ gloves more, for calling them digitalis? Away 
with them all, and let us have some one who will explain to us the 
several histories and mysteries of the flowers! One who will gossip to 
us about the traveller’s joy, or virgin’s bower—of the shepherd’s purse, 
curds in cream, gold of pleasure, snow under the hill, goldilocks, fairy 
trumpets, lad’s love, two pockets of money, love in a tangle, gilly 
flowers, Jack-behind-the-garden-gate, and soppes in wine! What a 
series of charming pastorals might we not have were this done! 

There would be another charming investigation to make also, and in 
which every female reader or writer should be mightily interested, and 
that would be in ascertaining how it was that in some country places, the 
wild blue hyacinth came to be called “cuckoo’s stockings!” The lithe 
elegant stem and drooping blossom would form a very quaintly pretty 
device—or monogram for some fair “ blue stocking” of the day. Let 
us hope such a chronicler may be forthcoming, and then I trust the 
‘‘ pretty pawnce,” as Spenser calls it, may be assigned its due place of 
honour among the rest. 


* “* Mrs. Gardiner,” by Thomas Hood. 
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RESCUED BY A GHOST. 


RAVELLERS on the continent of Europe almost invariably spend 
some time at the town of Heidelberg, in the Grand-Duchy of 
Baden. {The town is beautifully situated on the left bank of the Neckar, 
and forms a convenient centre from which the pedestrian may make 
radiating excursions into the surrounding country. ‘To the north lies 
part of the district of the Odenwald, where stands, in stern supremacy, 
Melibocus, looking down on the hills at his feet. On his hard breast 
lies the Felsenmeer, or Sea of Rocks, where gigantic masses of stone 
seem to toss over one another in waves as tumultuous as those of the 
stormy Atlantic in winter. From the eastward of Heidelberg comes 
the swiftly-flowing, beautiful Neckar, through interesting and romantic 
scenery, and to the south again stretches the Odenwald to the far- 
famed Baden-Baden. Near the city are the gardens of Wolfsbrunnen, 
the favourite resort of the students and citizens. They take their name 
from a legend, that here, in days long past, a hungry wolf devoured an 
ancient witch ; but in modern times they derive their principal interest 
from the magnificent trout, raised in artificial ponds, and other delica- 
cies, which, if they call not to mind the witch, do certainly give to 
visitors the appetite of a wolf. But why talk of these? The chief 
attraction of Heidelberg, and that which above all else causes it to be 
resorted to by travellers, is its renowned castle—one of the finest ruins 
in Europe. And who ever went away disappointed with this glorious 
old relic of the past? What musty antiquarian, what practical man of 
business, with no soul for the beautiful—what crotchety valetudinarian, 
what supercilious ‘‘ Foreign Correspondent,” what fussy old maid or 
blasé pleasure-seeker (not to say poets and poetasters, sentimental 
young ladies and gentlemen, and artists), ever denied, aiter toiling up 
the ascent to the castle, that he was well repaid for all his labour and 
his journey from a far country by the splendours of the ancient edifice 
and the loveliness of the scene which lay stretched out beneath him ? 
When the traveller, arriving in Heidelberg at night, takes up his 
quarters at the Prinz Karl Hotel, and after a comfortable night’s repose 
(according to the German fashion wzder a bed) draws the curtains of 
his windows in the morning, and sees the castle, as it were, suspended 
over him, and the morning lght setting it all aglow, it seems to him 
one of the golden castles in the air which his imagination has often 
reared. He fancies that he is still dreaming, that he is in fairy-land, 
and that this is the royal residence of Oberon and his queen. But the 
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absence af the superincumbent bed soon reminds him that he is not yet 
a fairy, and he hastens to prepare himself to mount the steep ascent 
and gain the lordly height. And when, after passing through the foun- 
dation-vaults, he arrives in the court-yard of the castle, peers down into 
the deep well which has provided for the wants of the garrison during 
many a siege; descends into the cellar and beholds the Great Tun which 
held wine enough to cheer their hearts for many a day; enters the 
vaulted hall, where armour and other curiosities are exhibited; peeps 
through the loop-holes whence the archers took their aim ; inspects the 
moat, drawbridge, and portcullis ; descends into the dungeons, or enters 
the chapel and the confessional where the lord was weekly absolved for 
all the errors of murder and rapine he might happen to have committed ; 
and when he stalks about among the deserted halls, awaking the echoes 
and starting the bats from their hiding-places, he almost feels himself 
to be one of those knights of old who formerly held possession here. 
He steps with a firmer tread, puts on a lordlier mien, and feels per- 
sonally insulted by an old gentleman (evidently a German professor) in 
green spectacles, and with a blue umbrella under his arm, whom he is 


sure to meet, and whose presence entirely dispels his temporary ilu- 
sion. 

I might descant long and fervently on the glories of this renowned 
spot, but let me now relate an incident which, though well-remembered 
and often narrated by the custodians of the castle, is not recorded in 
any of the guide-books. 

I had spent a large part of the summer of 186—in Heidelberg, and 
had become familiar with every part of the castle and the adjacent 
grounds, for I spent almost my whole time in wandering about and in- 
vestigating every nook and way which was passable. I loved especially 
to watch the sunset from the Elizabeth-garten, and then to walk about 
in the twilight, and feel the mysterious gloom falling down upon the 
ruins. 

It was thus one evening, late in the season, that I watched the sun 
as he ended his daily course among the Vosges Mountains in the west. 
So bright were his farewell beams that I scarce noticed the dark clouds 
around, which however were so thick as to forbode a severe and sudden 
storm. I was returning home through the court of the castle when I 
observed, just entering the cellar of the Great Tun, one of those parties 
of travellers who are determined to see everything in as short a time and 
as business-like a manner as possible; for I saw them arrive that after- 
noon, and heard them say they were intending to leave next morning. 
Though I had seen the tun several times already, yet out of curiosity to 
hear their remarks, and attracted perhaps by the pretty face of one of 
the ladies, I accompanied them into the cellar. When we were in, how- 
ever, I soon sauntered off to the farther corner of the spacious vaults, 
and became absorbed in endeavouring to decipher in the dim light some 
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of the letters which I found carved on an old wine-cask. So intent was 
I on this, that the time passed more rapidly than I supposed, and on 
giving up my task on account of the increasing darkness, I found the 
place deserted. Feeling somewhat fluttered at being left alone in a 
place so chill and gloomy, I hurried to the door, but, to my surprise and 
horror, I found it fast. I was locked in. I shouted with all my might, 
but when I recollected that the doors were doubled at a considerable 
interval, I soon perceived that this was all in vain. There were several 
small windows, but they were at some distance from the floor, and all 
opened on the precipitous side of the mountain towards the Neckar. 
Nevertheless I determined to endeavour to make myself heard through 
these, and summoning all my forces, gave a prolonged and repeated 
‘“‘halloa.” I then listened long and attentively, but the only answer I 
received was the angry sough of the storm-blast. I waited awhile and 
again tried, but this time the reply was a vivid flash of lightning, and a 
peal of thunder which seemed to shake the castle to its very founda- 
tions. It was evident that all such attempts were useless, at all events 
while the storm lasted. I therefore groped my way to the farther side, 
and seating myself on a cask, with my back to the wall, endeavoured to 
content myself to remain there until the storm should be over. Not- 
withstanding my self-respect and ambition to be considered courageous, 
I must confess that the prospect of spending several hours in this gloomy 
vault was not without its terrors to me. I had entered out of mere 
curiosity ; the porteress had not seen me, and would not therefore think 
of me; and I was justly punished for not acting more wisely. The 
storm raged with great fury. The flashes of lightning revealed deep 
recesses of the cellar which I had not before been aware of, and the 
thunder peals seemed to shake the very rock on which the castle was 
built. I endeavoured to compose my mind to tranquillity, but the more 
I reflected the more uneasy I became. As I thought of the immense 
strength of the walls (some of them more than twenty feet in thick- 
ness), and that the inhabited part of the building was not immediately 
over the wine-cellar, I began to think that even when the storm should 
abate, the chances of my speedy exit were exceedingly limited. It also 
occurred to me that the wall against which I was leaning was that of 
the dungeons. In these dungeons not a few innocent beings had been 
confined and put to death by the former lords of the castle. Some of 
them were probably buried close to my feet. JI thought to myself that 
were I a believer in ghosts I should certainly now expect a visit from 
one ; but the more I endeavoured to recall my disbelief in apparitions, 
the more a sort of undefined dread crept over me, so that I closed my 
eyes and tried to banish in sleep all such thoughts from my mind. How 
long I remained in this state I was quite unconscious, but I was sud- 
denly aroused by what appeared to me the sound of a footstep. I rose 
and opened my eyes. The storm had ceased, and the darkness at 
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first seemed like the plague of Egypt, but as my sight became ac- 
customed to the gloom, what was my consternation to see dimly 
passing before me a tall form in white! What was this? Could it 
be a ghost? I certainly did not believe in ghosts. If there are such 
things, they must be mere subjective creatures of the brain. This, 
then, must be all imagination. I was confirmed in this decision, for 
when I looked again the apparition was gone. But after awhile, as I 
continued looking, the form again glided by me in the opposite 
direction. This time, I confess, I was really frightened. ‘This could 
not be the work of imagination only. My hair stood on end, and I 
trembled hke a leaf, but this time I determined to speak to it, and 
summoning up all my fast-retreating courage, I cried out in a voice 
hoarse with terror : ‘‘ What art thou?” The words were no sooner out 
of my lips than the form vanished with an unearthly shriek, which 
reverberated through the vaults, followed by a dull crash as of some- 
thing falling to the ground. I was now in a complete dilemma. If it 
were a ghost, I was relieved of its presence; if not a ghost, what was 
it? Had any of my acquaintances known of my presence here, they 
might have been tempted to play me a trick, but I was sure no one 
knew of my whereabouts. After reasoning in this way, I at last deter- 
mined to put forth one great effort to make myself heard, so I set up 
such a shout as I should have considered myself incapable of before. 
But it had the desired effect, for soon a light appeared, and a man 
entered the cellar. And now the entire mystery was solved. In the 
middle of the floor lay a young girl dressed in white in a deep swoon. 
By her side were the fragments of a large pitcher, and around her a 
pool of red liquid, which resembled blood. The man was surprised 
enough to see me, and I believe thought at first that I had murdered 
his daughter ; but judging, I suppose, from my respectable, though 
somewhat bewildered appearance, that I was haimless, he handed me 
the light, and taking his daughter in his arms, carried her to his 
apartments, myself following. Our first care was of course to bring the 
girl to her senses, in which we soon succeeded—then followed the 
explanations. I first informed the family of my unintended incarcera- 
tion, my attempts at liberation, and the supposed apparition. The 
daughter then told us that having been sent to the cellar to draw some 
wine, her light had been extinguished just as she opened the door of 
the vault ; but she had not thought it worth while to return for a light, 
and had proceeded to draw the wine in the dark. But as she was 
returning she was terrified by the voice of a hobgoblin near her, which 
caused her to fall down in a fainting fit, and break the pitcher she was 
carrying. The father then congratulated me on my not having passed 
the whole night in the cellar, as my voice could not have been heard in 
the house above. Wondering at his daughter’s long absence, he had 
come to look for her, and had then hastened his steps on hearing my 
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voice. He made me many apologies for my detention, and so did his 
elder daughter, who had locked me in. With these, of course, I was 
obliged to be satisfied. The custodian had been having company that 
evening, which accounted for wine being wanted at that late hour, and 
for the girl being dressed in white. After a draught of wine to 
strengthen my spirits, I was escorted by some of them to my lodgings. 
It was some days before I recovered from the effects of the excitement 
I had undergone, and I shall never forget the evening I spent in the 
vaults of Heidelberg Castle. 


JEOLLE., 


WILp wind that rageth o’er the sea, 
With biting fang and dreadful cry, 
What storm-bent creatures plead to thee, 
‘To spare them lest they sink and die! 
With voice of sullen wrath 
Thou leapest on thy path, 
O’er wreck and found’ring ship, 
’Mid cries from seaman’s lip ; 
Cast out like scattered tares, 
With women’s sobs and prayers ; 
Thy home the waters darkly blue 
All the bitter winter through. 


Soft wind that roameth to the sea, 
With tender touch and soothing sound, 
A thousand voices sing with thee, 
Upon thy tuneful, tragrant round. 
With gentle sigh of love, 
The coo of mated dove, 
Where bees still droning sip 
The honeyed petal’s hip ; 
Thy breath a fresh perfume 
Of flowers’ sweetest bloom ; 
Thy home the heaven’s sunlit blue 
All the joyous summer through. 


WiLitraM DUTHIE., 
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Gerald Yorke takes a holiday. 
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ROLAND YORKE. 
A SEQUEL TO “THE CHANNINGS.” 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ EAST LYNNE,” ‘‘GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL,” &c. 





CHAPTER XXV. 
DURING THE AUTUMN. 


HIS must be called the third part of the story, if we may reckon 
the short commencing prologue as the first. The year had gone 
on to October, and that month was quickly passing. 

The lapse of time, some three or four months, had not brought any 
change worth recording: people and things were in the main very much 
in the position that they had been: but a slight summary of progress 
must be given. 

Bede Greatorex had been on the wing. In early August he went 
abroad with his wife, choosing Switzerland as his first halting-ground. 
Bede had proposed some place (if that could be found) less frequented 
by the English ; and Mrs. Bede had retorted that if he wanted to vege- 
tate in an outlandish desert, he might go to it alone. In the invariable 
kindness and consideration Bede observed to her, even to her whims, he 
yielded: and they went off in the commotional wake of a shoal of staring 
tourists, with another commotional shoal behind them. 

Mr. Greatorex it was who had insisted on the holiday for Bede. 
‘‘You are getting more incapable of hard work every day,” he plainly 
said to him: ‘‘a rest will, I hope, restore you; and take it you must.” 
Bede yielded. ‘That he was very much in need of a change of some 
sort, he knew. And of rest also—if he could only get it. But the 
latter might be more hard to obtain than Mr. Greatorex suspected or 
imagined. 

So they went to Switzerland first: Bede and his wife, and her maid 
Tallet. Bede thought the party would have been a vast deal more 
compact and comfortable without the lady’s-maid, not to speak of the 
additional expense, and he gently hinted as much. The hint was quite 
lost on Mrs. Bede, who took not the smallest notice of it. In point of 
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fact, that lady (besides being incorrigibly idle, never doing an earthly 
thing for herself) had absolute need of artistic aid in the matter of 
making-up: face and shape and hair and attire alike requiring daily 
renovation. From Switzerland they went rushing about to other places, 
not at all necessary to note, and got back home the middle of October, 
after rather more than two months’ absence ; being followed by nearly 
a fourgon of fashions from Paris: for that seductive capital had been 
their last resting-place, and Mrs. Bede had found its magazins seductive 
also. Bede winced at the cheques he had to give. 

Mr. Greatorex started with alarm when he saw his son. They got 
home at night, having come up by the tidal train from Folkestone, which 
had been somewhat delayed in consequence of the boat’s rough passage. 
During their absence, it had been the quietest and happiest home im- 
aginable: Mr. Greatorex, Annabel Channing, and the little girl forming 
it; Frank Greatorex having holiday as well as Bede. For visitors they 
had Henry William Ollivera and Roland Yorke, one or the other drop- 
ping in to tea twice or thrice a week. Mr. Greatorex was asa very father 
to Annabel; and Miss Jane, subjected to regularity and desirable influ- 
ences only, was on her best behaviour. The old lawyer, in the happy 
quiet, the relief conferred by the absence of noise and Mrs. Bede, 
thought the old good times must be coming back again. 

All three were sitting together in the drawing-room when Bede and 
his wife got in. The chandelier’s rays flashed full on Bede’s face, and 
Mr. Greatorex started. Far from his son’s having derived benefit from 
the prolonged tour, he looked worse than ever; his cheeks hollow and 
hectic, his face altogether worn. Perhaps for the first time it struck Mr. 
Greatorex, as he glanced from one to the other, that she likewise looked 
thin and worn, with restless eyes and hollow cheeks, hectic also. But 
in the hectic there was this difference: Bede’s was natural, hers was put 
on. What would they have been without the rouge? 

Bede sazd he was better. When Mr. Greatorex spoke seriously to 
him on the following morning, recommending that there should be a 
consultation, Bede laughed. He declared that the rest from business 
had done him an immense deal of good. Thin? Oh of course he was 
thin. So was Louisa—did Mr. Greatorex not notice it ?—Tallet was 
the same for the matter of that: they had gone whirling about from 
place to place a little too fast, he supposed, making a toil of pleasure. 
And then the dreadful sea passage !—of course they looked the worse 
last night, but they were both all right this morning. 

So spoke Bede, and went to work with a will: really with some of his 
old energy. He appeared fresh and tolerably well after the night’s rest ; 
and Mr. Greatorex felt reassured. 

Gerald Yorke was another who had taken holiday. Gerald had 
managed to get an invitation to cruise in the Honourable Mr. Fuller's 
yacht, and Gerald, with two or three other invited guests, went careering 
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off in it for the space of six weeks. Before starting, he had fully accom- 
plished his reviewing work with regard to Hamish Channing’s book— 
but that can be left until later. Gerald enjoyed himself amazingly. 
The yacht put into foreign ports on occasion, and they got a few days’ 
land cruise. The honourable owner treated his friends right royally, 
and Gerald had not felt so much at ease since he was a boy. By a 
slice of luck, which Gerald hardly believed in at the time, he had in- 
duced Vincent Yorke to lend him fifty pounds: and he thought himself 
laudably generous in dividing this with his wife. 

‘¢Now mind, Winny,” he said to her on the morning of his departure, 
“‘T shall be away about five weeks. It can’t take you five pounds a week 
to live avd pay rent, so I shall expect you to have a good sum in hand 
when I get back. I'll drop you a letter now and then, but you'll not 
be able to write to me, as we shall be moving about from place to place 
just as the wind or the mood takes us.” 

Therefore, on the score of his wife and children, Gerald was entirely 
at ease ; and he quite expected, after his charge to Winny, that she 
would have something like eight or ten pounds left of the twenty-five ; 
at least, that she ought to have. He was out of reach of creditors too ; 
the future he did not allow to trouble him (he never did), and Gerald 
gave himself wholly up to the enjoyment of the present. 

Little did Gerald Yorke suspect, as he leaned over the side of the 
yacht in seductive indolence, smoking his cigar and sipping his iced 
Burgundy, that poor Winny’s money had come to an end before the second 
week was over. It might not have cost him a single moment’s care if 
he had known it, for Gerald was one upon whom no earthly person’s 
trouble made the smallest impression, unless it touched him personally. 
Effectually out of the way himself, Winny might just have done as she 
best could. Gerald would have wished he was at hand to tell her she 
deserved a shaking for her folly, and dismissed the matter from his 
mind. 

The way the money went so soon was this. Gerald’s man-servant 
in chambers, just as glad as his master to get a respite from troublesome 
creditors, who went well nigh to wear his patience out, informed one of 
that ill-used body of men where Mr. Gerald Yorke had gone, on the 
very day following the departure —‘ Cruising over the seas in a lord’s 
yacht to foreign parts, and likely to be away till winter.” Of course 
this struck the applicant dumb. He happened to know that Gerald 
Yorke had a wife and family in town, and he set himself forthwith to 
learn their address, which he found not very difficult of accomplishment. 
His own debt was not a heavy one, rather short of six pounds. Down 
he went, demanded an interview with Mrs. Yorke, and so scared her 
senses away by insisting upon instant payment, there and then, that 
Winny handed out the money. Other creditors got to know of this; 
they went down too, and insisted upon the same prompt payment on 
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their score. Winny had many virtues no doubt, but there was one she 
could certainly not boast of—courage. In all that related to debt and 
its attendant annoyances, she was timid as a fawn. To be pressed for 
an account and not pay it if she had the money in her possession, was 
simply impossible to Winifred Yorke. But this I think has been 
hinted at before. When the last fraction of the twenty-five pounds had 
left her (in a payment of four pounds ten to a stern-looking, but by no 
means abusive man) Winny burst into tears: saying aloud that she did 
not expect her husband home for weeks, did not know where to write 
to him, and had not a sixpence left for herself and her poor little 
children. Upon that the man put the half-sovereign back into Mrs, 
Yorke’s hand without a word, and departed. 

So there was Winny, literally without a sixpence, save for this ten 
shillings, and Gerald not quite two weeks gone. But for Hamish 
Channing and his wife, she might really have starved ; most certainly 
she would have been turned out of doors ; for the landlady, nearly tired 
of Mr. Gerald Yorke’s uncertain finances, had never kept her. Miss 
Cook said she could not afford to let rooms and get no rent; and no 
doubt that was true. Away went Winny with her grief and helplessness 
to Mrs. Channing. It was an awkward dilemma, an embarrassing 
appeal, and Ellen Channing felt it as such. On the one hand there 
was this poor helpless woman, and her not much more helpless 
children ; on the other, Ellen was aware that Hamish had already aided 
her far more extensively than he could afford. 

Oh, it was true. Many and many a little luxury (Gerald would have 
called it a necessary) that Hamish required in his failing health—for it 
had begun to fail—did he debar himself of for the sake of Gerald 
Yorke’s wife and children. His heart ached for them. He took not 
the smallest pleasure, he often walked where he ought to have rode, he 
would eat bread and cheese for his lunch, or a dry roll where he should 
have had a chop, that he might give the saved money to Mrs. Yorke. 
In those golden dreams of fame and fortune, when his book was 
approaching completion, and the realization of its returns had apparently 
been drawing very near (months ago now, it seemed to be, since they 
were dreamt out), Hamish had cherished a little delightful plot: 
of setting Gerald on his legs again anonymously—of putting him 
straight with the world, and perhaps something over, that he might see 
his way at least a little clearer towards a more satisfactory state of 
household matters for himself and Winny jointly. This had been 
frustrated through the book’s being written down, as already partially 
told of, and a corner of the grief in Hamish Channing’s weary heart 
was sighing itself out for Gerald’s sake. Hamish said not a word of the 
disappointment to a living soul—we are speaking now in regard to 
Gerald—his wife had been his sole confidant, and he did not allude to 
it even to her. To Hamish, it seemed that there was only the more 
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necessity for helping Gerald, in administering to the necessities of his 
forsaken wife. 

And Gerald’s wife had invented a pleasant fable. As the weeks 
went on after Winny came to London, it was not possible but that 
Gerald should see some one must help her with money. Put to it 
for an excuse, one day that Gerald asked the question point-blank, and 
not daring to say it was Hamish or Ellen Channing, Winny declared it 
was her mother. Gerald stared a little. Mrs. Eales lived somewhere 
down in Wales, and existed on an annuity of sixty pounds a year. But 
though he wondered how the good old mére contrived to help Winny 
so much, or in fact at all, he inquired no farther. She might be’ 
reducing herself to a crust and a glass of water a day; might be, for 
aught he knew, forestalling her income wholesale; Gerald was com- 
placently content to let it be so. 

And thus matters had been going on: Winny in want always, and 
Hamish taxing himself and his needs to help her. In September, the 
office he served offered him a fortnight’s holiday, thinking he looked 
as if he required it. Hamish thanked them, but declined. He had no 
spirits for taking holiday, and the helping of Gerald’s family left him no 
funds for it. 

And when Winny burst into Mrs. Channing’s one afternoon, with this 
last confession, that she was utterly penniless, save for the half-sovereign 
the man threw back, and should be so until Gerald came home weeks 
hence, telling it in the hearing of her three little girls, her face woe-be- 
gone, her tears and sobs fit to choke her, Ellen Channing felt annoyed 
and vexed. Mixed with her compassion for Gerald’s wife, there was 
a feeling that they had already done more for her than they were 
justified in doing. Ellen would have liked the fortnight’s holiday very 
much indeed on her own score. A suspicion had begun to dawn upon 
her that her husband was not so strong as he might be, and she spoke to 
him. It was only the London heat that made him feel weak, Hamish 
answered, perhaps really thinking so. Very well, argued Ellen, then 
there was all the more necessity for getting out of it to the sea-side for a 
change. And he would have been glad enough to take the change had 
funds allowed it. Considering that the small amounts of help incessantly 
applied to the needs of Mrs. Gerald Yorke would have taken them to 
the sea-side ever so many times over, Mrs. Channing had /eéfit. And 
to have this fresh demand made when she had supposed Winny was 
safe for some weeks to come, to hear the avowal that she wanted 
money for everything—food and lodging and washing and sundries, did 
strike Mrs. Channing as being a little too much. 

Ellen Channing had been, as Ellen Huntley, reared to liberality. 
She was large-hearted by nature, open-handed by habit. To refuse to 
continue to aid Mrs. Yorke in her helpless need, would have gone 
against her inclination, but to continue to supply her at any cost was 
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almost equally so. What to do, and what Winny would do, she could 
not think. The first thing was, to take Winny’s things off and com- 
fort her for the rest of the day; the next was to send the children 
to Miss Nelly in the nursery ; the third to wait until Hamish came 
In, 

He arrived at the usual hour, his face a little brighter than it had 
been of late. However James Channing might strive to conceal the 
curious pain—not physical yet, only mental—always gnawing at his 
heart-strings, and to put on a brave smile before his wife and the world, 
she detected that all was not right with him. Leaving Winny, on the 
plea that she would see whether the children were at tea yet, Mrs. 
Channing followed her husband into his dressing-room. 

He had just dried his hands when she entered, and was turning to 
the glass to brush his hair. She stood by, while telling him of Winny’s. 
piteous state, and the impossibility, as it seemed, that they could do 
much for her. 

“Yes we can, Ellen,” he said, turning to her with his bright smile, 
when the recital was over. ‘I have had a slice of luck to-day.” 

‘* A slice of luck !” 

“Even so. You remember Martin Pope, poor fellow, who somehow 
got down in the world at Helstonleigh, and borrowed a little money 
from me to get him up in it again?” 

“Yes, I[remember. It was sixty pounds.” 

“‘ Well, Ellen, he has been rather long getting up, but it is really 
coming at last. He called in at the office this morning, and repaid me 
the half of the loan. Poor Martin! he is honourable as the day. He 
says the not being able to repay me when the bank went worried him 
terribly ; and all the more so, because I never bothered him.” 

“Did you not ask him for it, then ?” 

‘No. Iwas sure he had it not in his power to refund, and so left 
him in peace. Ellen, if I were dying for money—if I saw my wife and 
child dying for it—I think I could not be harsh with those who owed 
it me, where I knew they were helpless in means, though good in will, 
to pay.” 

He had put down the brush, and was taking a small packet of notes 
from his pocket-book, laughing rather gaily. 

‘I’m like a school-boy showing his treasures. Sec, love. Six five- 
pound notes. We can help Mrs. Winny.” 

Ellen’s fair fresh face broke into dimples. ‘“ And we can take a. 
holiday, too, Hamish ?” 

“Ah, no. Atleast I can’t. That’s over.” 

“ But why e?” 

‘¢ Because, when I declined the holiday, the clerk under me was. 
allowed to take one, and another of them is ill. I must stick to my 
post this year.” 
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The dimples hid themselves: the expectant face clouded over. He 
noticed it. 

“Tam very sorry, Ellen. If you would like to go, and take Nelly 
and nurse . 

“Qh, Hamish, you know I would not,” she interrupted, vexed that 
he should even suggest such a thing. “ I only care for it for your sake ; 
for the rest it would be to you.” 

“‘T don’t care about it for myself, love.” 

He drew her to him as she passed on her way to quit the room, 
and kissed her fondly. Ellen let her hand rest for a moment on 
his neck; she never looked at him now, but a feeling of apprehen- 


sion darted through her that he was not as strong as he ought to 
be. 


Hamish closed the door after her, finished his toilet, and then stood 
looking from the open window. The world had changed to him for 
some little time now; the sunshine had gone out of it. That one 
bitter, cruel review, had been followed up by others more cruel, if 
possible, more bitter. The leading papers were all against him. How 
he battled with it at the time, avd made no sign, he hardly knew. To 
heart and spirit it was as a death-blow ; for both seemed alike to have 
had their very life crushed out. He went on his way still, fulfilling 
every duty, every daily obligation, in kindly courteousness as of yore, 
believing that the world saw nothing. In good truth the world did not. 
Save that his sunny smile had always a tinge of sadness in it, that he 
seemed to get a trifle thinner, that his voice, though sweet as ever, was 
low and subdued, the world noticed nothing. Ellen alone saw it: saw 
that a blight had fallen upon the inward spirit. 

But she little guessed to what extent. Hamish himself did not. All 
he knew was, that a more cruel blow had been dealt to him than he had 
supposed it possible to be experienced in this life. When by chance 
his eye would fall on a volume of his work, his very soul seemed to 
turn sick and faint. It was as if he had cast his whole hopes upon a 
die, and lost it. His dreams of fame, his visions of that best reward, 
appreciation, had faded away and left him nothing but darkness. 
Darkness, and worse than darkness : for out of it loomed mortification 
and humiliation and shame. The contrast alone went well nigh to 
kill him. In the pursuit of his high artistic ideal, he had lived and 
moved and almost had his being. The ills of life had touched him 
not; the glorious, expectant aspirations that made his world shielded 
him from life’s frowns. It 1s ever so with those rare few whom the 
Divine gift of genius has made its own. As the grand hope of fruition 
drew nearer and nearer, it had seemed to Hamish, at moments, that 
realization had actually come. The laurel-crown seemed to rest upon 
his head; the longed-for prize all but touched his expectant lips. No 
wonder, when the knell of all this ight and hope and blessedness 
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boomed suddenly out, that the better part of Hamish Channing’s life 
his vitality, went with it. 

He worked on still. His papers for the magazines were got up as 
before, for he could not afford to let them cease. Gerald Yorke, 
borrowing here, borrowing there, might go carcering off in yachts, and 
pass weeks in idleness, sending work and care to his friend the Deuce ; 
but Hamish and Gerald were essentially different men. Even this 
evening, after Hamish should have dined, he must get to his toilsome 
work. It was felt as a toil now: the weary pain, never quitting his 
bosom, took all energy from him. 

He stood holding the window-curtain in his rather fragile hand ; 
more fragile than it used to be. The sky that evening was very lovely. 
Bright purple clouds, bordered with an edge of shining gold, were 
crowding the west; a brighter sheet of gold underneath them seemed 
as if it must be flooding the other side of the world, to which the sun 
was swiftly passing, with its dazzling dawn of burnished radiance. 
Hamish could but notice it : it is not often that a sunset is so beautiful. 
Insensibly, as he gazed, thoughts stole over him of that OrHER world, 
where there shall be no need of the sun to lighten it; where there 
shall be no more bitter tears or breaking hearts; where sorrow and 
trouble shall have passed away. ‘These same thoughts came to him 
very often now, and always with a kind of yearning. 

As he took his hand from the curtain, with that deep sobbing sigh, 
or rather involuntary catching of the breath, which is a sure token of 
some long-concealed enduring sorrow—for else it is never heard—the 
signet-ring fell from his little finger. It had grown too large for him— 
as we are all apt to say. IfI don’t take care, I shall lose it, thought 
Hamish. And that would have been regarded as a misfortune, for it 
had been his father’s, the one Mr. Channing always wore and used. 
This was the third time it had slipped off with a run. 

Hamish saw his wife’s work-box on a table, looked in it, and found 
some black sewing-silk. ‘This he wound round and round the ring, 
hastily, for he knew dinner must be ready. Thus secured, he put it on 
again, and left the room, ‘The children heard his step, and came 
bounding out of the nursery, Miss Nelly springing into his arms. 

He kissed her very tenderly ; he lovingly put back her golden hair. 
He took up the other little things and kissed them in turn, asking if they 
had had love-letters from papa. Looking into the nursery, he inquired 
whether they had plenty of jam and such-like good things on the tea- 
table, telling nurse to see that little Rosy, who could not fight for her- 
self, got her share. And then, leaving them with his pleasant nod, his 
sunny smile, he went to the drawing-room, and gave their mother his 
arm to take her down to dinner, whispering to her—for she seemed in 
a low state, her tears on the point of bursting out—that he would make 
it all right for her until her husband came home. And it was that hus- 
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pand, that father, who had worked him all the ill! srfamish suspected 
it not. Cowards and malicious ones, such as Gerald, stab in the dark. 

And so September went on, and October drew near, and by-and-by 
Mr. Gerald Yorke arrived at home again. Winny, who had no more 
tact than her youngest infant, the little Rosy, greeted her husband with 
a flood of tears, and. the news of how she had been obliged to pay 
away the twenty-five pounds in settling his bills. Gerald called her a 
fool to her face, and frowned awfully. Winny only sobbed. Next he 
demanded, with a few more ugly words that might have been well left 
out, how the devil she had managed to go on. Between choking and 
shrinking, the answer was nearly inaudible, and Gerald bent his head to 
catch it: she had had a little more help from “‘ mamma.” 

Was Mrs. Gerald Yorke’s deceit excusable? Even under the cir- 
cumstances few may think it so. And yet—it was a choice between this 
help, and the very worst discomfort that could fall upon her: debt. 
Winny was shrewd in some things: she knew all about her husband’s 
ill-feeling to Mr. Channing; she knew about the reviews; and she 
really did believe that if Gerald got to hear whence her help had come, 
he would shake heras he shook Kitty. In her utter lack of moral 
courage, she could but keep up the deception. 

But Gerald Yorke had come home in feather, a prize-rose in his 
button-hole. By dint of plausible statements to Mr. Fuller, he had 
got that honourable friend to lend him two hundred pounds, Or rather, 
strictly speaking, to get it lent tohim. With this money safely buttoned 
up in his pocket, Winny’s penniless state was not quite so harshly con- 
demned as it might otherwise have been: but when Winny timidly 
asked for some money to ‘‘ pay mamma back,” Gerald shortly answered 
that he had none, mamma must wait. 

And so, at this, the opening of the third part of the story, Gerald 
Yorke was flourishing. A great man he, in his chambers again, free 
from duns for a time, giving his wine-parties, entering into the gaieties 
of social life, with all their waste of time and money. Winny got her 
rent paid now regularly, and some new bonnets for herself and the 
children. 

“IT am so glad to hear you are more at ease, Gerald,” Hamish Chan- 
ning said, meeting him one day accidentally, and speaking with genuine 
kindness, but never hinting at any debt that might be due to himself. 
** How have you managed it, old friend ?” 

“‘Oh—aw—I—paid the harpies a—aw—trifle, and have—aw—got 
some credit again,” answered Gerald, evading the offered hand. ‘ Good 
day. I’m in a hurry.” 

But Gerald Yorke, though flourishing in funds, was not flourishing in 
temper. Upon one subject it was chronically bad, and he just as angry 
and mortified as he could be. And that was in regard to his future 
prospects in the field of literature. ‘Three or four days after his return, 
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he paid a visit to his publishers, sanguinely hoping there might be a 
good round sum coming to him, the proceeds of his book. Alas for 
sublunary expectations! The acting partner met him with a severely 
cold face and very ill news. The flashing laudatory reviews, written (as 
may be remembered) by Gerald himself or his bosom friends, had not 
much served the book, after all, in the long run. When they appeared, 
it caused demands for it to fow in, and a considerable number of copies 
went out. But when the public got the book, they could not or would 
not read it; and the savage libraries returned the copies to the pub- 
lishers, wholly refusing to pay forthem. They sent them back in 
shoals ; they vowed that the puffing of an utterly miserable book in the 
extraordinary style this one had been puffed, was nothing less than 
fraud: some went so far as to say that the publishers and the author 
and the reviewers ought all to be indicted together for conspiracy. In 
short the practical result was, that the book might almost be said to be 
withdrawn, so few copies remained in circulation. In all respects it was 
an utter failure. No wonder the unhappy publisher, knowing himself 
wholly innocent in the matter, smarting under a considerable loss, 
besides the fifty pounds that ought to have been advanced by Gerald, 
and never yet had been, no wonder he met Mr. Gerald Yorke with a 
severe face. The only gratification afforded him lay in felling this, and 
enlarging rather insultingly on the worthlessness of the book. 

“You, a reviewer, could not have failed to know it was bad, Mr. 
Yorke; one that was certain to fail signally.” 

“No I didn’t,” roared Gerald. 

“Well, I'd recommend you never to attempt another. That field is 
closed to you.” 

** What the devil do you mean ?—how dare you presume to give me 
such advice? I shall write books without end if I think fit My firm 
belief is that the failure is Jour fault. You must have managed badly, 
and not properly pushed the book.” 

" Perhaps it is my fault that the public can’t read the book and won't 
put up with it,” retorted the publisher. 

Gerald flung away ina temper. A hazy doubt, augmenting his mor- 
tification and anger, kept making itself heard : whether this expressed 
opinion of the book’s merits might not be the true one. Hamish Chan- 
ning, though softening the fiat, had said just the same. Gerald would 
very much have liked to pitch publisher and public into the sea, and 
Hamish Channing with them. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
ARRIVING AT EUSTON SQUARE. 


ROLAND YorKE had stuck to bis copying. During this autumn, now 
rapidly passing, when all the world and his wife were off on the wing, 
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spending their money and taking out their fling at pleasure—which 
Roland thought uncommonly hard on him—he had really put his 
shoulder to the wheel and drudged on at his evening work. The office 
had him by day, the folios by night. And if he hindered an evening or 
two a week by dropping in upon Mr. Greatorex and somebody else who 
was in Mr. Greatorex’s house, he sat up at his work when he got home. 
Truly Roland ad learnt a lesson at Port Natal, for this was very dif- 
ferent from what he would have done in the old days at Helstonleigh. 
It could not be said that he was gaining a fortune. The writing came 
to grief sometimes ; Roland was fond of talking as ever by way of re- 
creative accompaniment to labour, and the result would be that words 
were left out in places and wrong ones penned in others: upon which 
fresh paper had to be got, and the sheet begun again. ‘Therefore he 
was advancing rather more surely than swiftly: his present earnings 
amounting in the aggregate to two sovereigns! And these were de- 
posited for safety in Mrs. Jones’s hands. 

But Roland is not writing this October evening: which, all things 
considered, was destined to turn out rather a notable one. <A remark 
was made in a former chapter, that Roland, from the state of ecstatic 
delight he was thrown into by the news that Arthur Channing was about 
to visit London, did not quite know whether he stood on his head or 
his heels. Most assuredly that same remark might be applied to him 
this evening. Upon dashing into his room, a little before six o’clock, 
Roland found on his tea-table a letter awaiting him that had come by 
the day-mail from Helstonleigh. Recognizing Arthur’s handwriting, he 
tore it open, read the few lines it contained, and burst forth into a shout 
so boisterous and prolonged, that the Reverend Mr. Ollivera, quietly 
reading in his drawing-room above, leaped off his seat with consterna- 
tion, fully believing that somebody was on fire. 

Arthur Channing was coming to London! Then. That same even- 
ing. Almost at that very hour he ought to be arriving at the Euston 
Square Station. Roland did not give himself leisure to digest the why 
and the wherefore of the journey, or to speculate upon why the station 
should be Euston Square and not Paddington. Arthur was coming, 
and that was sufficient for him. 

Neglecting his tea, brushing himself up, startling Mrs. Jones with the 
suddenness of the tidings, which he burst into her room to deliver, 
Roland set off for the Euston Square terminus. As usual, he had not 
a fraction of money ; that was no impediment to his arriving in time: 
and the extraordinary manner in which he pushed his way along the 
Streets, striding over or through all impediments, caused a crowd of 
ragamuffins to collect and follow him on the run, believing that, like 
Johnny Gilpin, he was doing it for a wager. 

Charles, the youngest of the Channing family, was coming home over- 
land, via Marseilles, from India, where he had an excellent appointment. 
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He had gone to it at eighteen, two years ago, and been very well 
until recently. All at once his health failed, and he was ordered home 
for a six months’ sojourn. It was to meet him in London, where he 
might be expected in a day or two, and take him down to Helstonleigh, 
that Arthur Channing was now coming. 

- Panting and breathless with haste, looking wild with excitement, 
Roland went striding on to the platform just as the train came steadily 
in. It was a mercy he did not get killed. Catching sight of the well- 
remembered face—though it was aged and altered now, for the former 
stripling of nineteen had grown into the fine man of seven-and-twenty— 
Roland sprang forward and held on to the carriage. Porters shouted, 
guards flew, passengers screamed—it was all one to him. 

They stood together on the platform, hand locked in hand: but that 
French customs do not prevail with us, Roland might have hugged 
Arthur’s life out. The tears were in his eyes with the genuineness of 
his emotion. Roland’s love for his early friend, who had once suffered 
so much for his sake, was no simulated one. The spectators spared a 
minute to turn and gaze on them—the two notable young men. Arthur 
was nearly as tall as Roland, very noble and distinguished. His face 
had not the singular beauty—as beauty—of Hamish’s, but it was good 
calm, handsome: one of those that thoughtful men like to look upon. 
His grey eyes were dark and deep, his hair auburn. 

“ Arthur, old friend, I could die of joy. If you only knew how often 
I have dreamt of this !” 

Arthur laughed, pressing his hand warmly, and more warmly, ere he 
released it. ‘‘I must see after my luggage at once, Roland. I think 
{ have lost it.” 

“‘ Lost your luggage ?” 

‘Yes ; in so far as that it has not come with me. This,” showing a 
rather high basket, whose top was a mound of tissue-paper, that he 
brought out of the carriage with his umbrella and a small parcel, “1s 
something Lady Augusta asked me to convey to Gerald.” 

*¢ What is it ?” 

‘“‘ Grapes, I fancy. She charged me not to let it be crushed. I sent 
my portmanteau on to the station by Galloway’s man, and when I 
arrived there myself could not see him anywhere. When we reached 
Birmingham it was not to be found, and I telegraphed to Helstonleigh. 
The guard said if it came to Birmingham in time he would put it in the 
van. I only got back to the station as the train was starting, and had 
no time to look.” 

‘But what took you round by Birmingham ?” 

‘Business for Galloway. I had three or four hours’ work to do for 
him there.” 

‘“ Bother Galloway! How are the two mothers?” continued Roland, 
as they walked arm-in-arm down the platform. ‘“ How’s everybody ?” 
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“Yours is very well; mine is not. She has never seemed quite the 
thing since my father’s death, Roland. Everybody else is well; and I 
have no end of messages for you.” 

They stood round the luggage van until it was emptied. Nothing 
had been turned out belonging to Arthur Channing. It was as he 
feared—the portmanteau was not there. 

“They will be sure to send it on from Birmingham by the next 
train,” he remarked. ‘I shall get it in the morning.” 

‘Where was the good of your coming by this duffing train ?” cried 
Roland. “It’s as slow as an old cart-horse. I should have taken the 
express.” 

“T could not get away before this one, Roland. Galloway made a 
point of my doing all there was to do.” 

“The cantankerous, exacting old beauty! Are his curls flourishing?” 

Arthur smiled. ‘Charming still; but growing a little thin.” 

*¢ And you are getting on well, Arthur?” 

‘Very. My salary is handsome; and I believe the business, or part 
of it, will be mine some day. We had better take a cab, Roland. I’li 
get rid of Gerald’s parcel first. This small one is for Hamish. Stay a 
moment though.” 

He wrote down the name of a private hotel in the Strand, where he 
intended to stay, requesting that the portmanteau should be sent there 
on its arrival. 

Jumping into a Hansom, Roland, who had not recovered his head, 
gave the address of Gerald’s chambers. As they were beginning to 
spin along the lighted streets, however, he impulsively arrested the man, 
without warning to Arthur, and substituted Mrs. Gerald Yorke’s lodg- 
ings. They were close at hand ; but that was not his motive. 

“Tf we leave the grapes at the chambers, Ger will only entertain 
his cronies with them—a lot of fast men like himself,” explained 
Roland. “By taking them to Winny’s, those poor meek little mites 
may stand a chance of getting a few. I don’t believe they’d ever taste 
anything good at all but for Mrs. Hamish Channing.” 

Arthur Channing did not understand. Roland enlightened him. 
Gerald kept, up, as might be said, two establishments: chambers for 
himself and lodgings for his wife. 

“‘ But that must be expensive,” observed Arthur. 

“Of course it is. Ger goes in for expense and fashion. All well 
and good if he can do it—and keep it up. I think he has had a wind- 
fall from some quarter, for he is launching out uncommonly just now. 
It can’t be from work ; he has been taking his ease all the autumn in 
Tom Fuller’s yacht.” 

“T don’t quite understand yet, Roland. Do you mean that Gerald 
does not live with his wife and children ?” 

“He lives with them after a fashion: gives them one third of his days 
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and nights, and gives his chambers the other two. You'd hardly recog- 
nise him now, Arthur, he is so grand and stilted up. He’d not nod to 
me in the street.” 

‘“‘ Roland !” 

“It’s true. He’s as heartless as an owl; Ger always was, you 
know.” 

“But you are his brother.” 

‘Brothers and sisters don’t count for much with Gerald. Besides, 
I’m down in the world, and he’d not take a pitch-fork to lift me up in 
it again. Would you believe it, Arthur, he likes nothing better than to 
fling in my teeth that miserable old affair at Galloway’s—the bank-note. 
The very last time we ever met—I had run into Winny’s lodgings to 
take some dolls’-clothes for Kitty from little Nelly Channing—Ger 
taunted me with that back affair, and more than hinted, not for the first 
time, that I’d helped myself to some money lost last summer by Bede 
Greatorex. If I’d known Ger was at home, I’d never have gone. 
Miss Nelly might have done her errand herself. Have you read his 
book 2?” 

“ Ye-es, I have,” answered Arthur, ina rather dubious tone. ‘ Have 
you?” 

“No; for I couldn’t,” candidly avowed Roland. “I got nearly 
through one volume, and it was a task. It was impossible to make 
head or tail of it. I know I’m different from other folks, have not half 
the gumption in me I ought to have, and don’t judge of things as they 
do, which is all through having gone to Port Natal: but Z thought the 
book a rubbishing book, Arthur, and a bad one into the bargain. 
Where’s the use of writing a book if people can’t read it?” 

“Did you read the reviews on it?” 

“Oh law! I’ve heard enough about /Aem. Had they been peacock’s 
feathers, Ger would have stuck them in his cap. And he pretty nigh 
did. I'll tell you what book I read—and cried over it too—and got up 
from it feeling better and happier—and that’s Hamish’s.” 

A light, like a glow of gladness, shone in Arthur Channing’s honest 
grey eyes. ‘“‘ When I read that book, I felt shankfu/ that a man should 
have been found to write such,” he said in a hushed tone. “I should 
have felt just the same if he had been a stre ger.” 

‘Ay, indeed: it was something of that I :neant to say. And I wish 
all the world could read it!” added impulsive Roland. 

‘And did you read the reviews on it?” 

‘“*Qh my goodness,” cried Roland, a blank look taking the place of 
his enthusiasm. ‘ Arthur, do you know, if those horrible reviews come 
across my mind when I am up at Hamish’s, my face goes hot with 
shame. I’ve never said a syllable to him about them on my own score ; 
I shouldn’t like to. When I get rich, I mean to go against the papers 
for injustice.” 
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‘We cannot understand it down with us,” said Arthur. “On the 
Saturday night that William Yorke got back to Helstonleigh after at- 
tending your uncle’s funeral, I met him at the station. He had the 
“‘Snarler” with him—and told me before he’d let me open it, that it con- 
tained a most disgraceful attack on Hamish’s book: in fact, on Hamish 
himself. Putting aside all other feeling when I read it, my astonishment 
was excessive.” 

Roland relieved 47s feelings by a few stamps. “If I could find out 
who the writer was, Arthur, I’d get him ducked.” 

“That review was followed by others, all in the same strain, just as 
bad as it is possible for reviews to be made.” 

‘‘The wicked old reptiles!” interjected Roland. 

‘What struck me as being rather singular in the matter, was this,” 
observed Arthur. ‘‘ That the self-same journals which so very extrava- 
gantly and wrongly praised Gerald’s work, just as extravagantly and 
wrongly abused Hamish’s. It would seem to me that there must have 
been some plot afoot, to write up Gerald and write down Hamish. But 
how the public can submit to be misled by reviewers in this manner, 
and not rise against it, I cannot understand.” 

‘“‘If those were not the exact words of old Greatorex!” exclaimed 
Roland. “He read both the books and all the reviews, It was a sin 
and a shame, and a puzzle, he said; a humbug altogether, and he 
should just like, for the satisfaction of his curiosity, to be behind the 
scenes in the performance. But what else do you think he said, 
Arthur?” 

“T don’t know.” 

‘“That the reviews and the books would find their level in the end. 
It was impossible, he declared, that Gerald’s book could live; all the 
fulsome praises in Christendom could not make it: just as it was im- 
possible for such a work as the other to be written out; it would be 
sure to find its way with the public eventually. Annabel told me that ; 
and I went off the same evening to Hamish’s and told him. He and 
old Greatorex are first-rate friends.” 

“What did Hamish say?” 

“Oh, nothing. He just smiled in his sad way, and said ‘ Yes, per- 
haps it might be,’ as if the words made no impression upon him.” 

“Why do you say ‘his sad way?’ Hamish always had the sweetest 
and gayest smile in the world. We used, if you remember, to call him 
Sunny Hamish.” 

“IT know. But somehow he has altered, Arthur. He was changing 
a little before, seemed thoughtful and considerate instead of gay and 
mocking ; but that was nothing to the way he has changed lately. I’d 
not say it to any soul but you, old Arthur, not even to Annabel, but my 
belief is just this—that the reviews have donc it.” 

“ The reviews !” 
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Roland nodded. ‘“ Taken the shine out of him for a time. Oh, he'll 
come-to again soon; never fear. All the sooner if I could find out 
who the snake was, and kick him.” 

“We cannot judge for others; we cannot put ourselves in their 
places,” observed Arthur. ‘Or else it seems to me that, after producing 
such a book as Hamish’s, I should rest on its obvious merits, and be 
little moved by what adverse friends could say.” 

“Tm sure they’d not move me,” avowed candid Roland. “The 
newspaper writers might lay hold of all my flounderings at Port Natal, 
and print them for the public benefit in big text-type to-morrow, and 
direct a packet to Annabel. What should I care? I say, how about 
poor Charley? He has been ill.” 

“Very ill. They have kindly given him six months’ leave, and pay 
his overland passage out and home.” 

‘And how much leave have you got for London, Arthur?” 

‘That depends on Charley. If he comes straight on from Marseilles, 
he may be here in a day or two: but should his health have improved 
on the voyage, he will probably make a stay in Paris. I am to wait 
for him here until he comes, Galloway says.” 

““Very condescending of Galloway! I dare say he has given you 
some business to do as well, Arthur.” 

“"That’s true,” laughed Arthur. ‘TI shall be engaged for him alt 
day to-morrow; I have some small accounts to settle for him amidst 
other things.” 

‘‘Where’s the money?” asked Roland, in a resentful tone. 

Arthur touched the breast-pocket of his under-coat. “I have brought 
it up with me.” 

‘Then I devoutly hope you'll get robbed of it to-night, Arthur, to 
serve him out! It zsashame! ‘Taking up the poor bit of time you’ve 
got in London with his work! That’s Galloway all over! I meant to 
get holiday myself, that we might go about together.” 

“ Plenty of time for that, Roland.” 

“T hope so. I’ve got something to tell you. It’s about Annabel. 
But we are close at Mrs. Yorke’s, so I'll not go into the thing now. 
Oh! and, Arthur, old chum, I’m so vexed, so ashamed, I shan’t know 
how to look you in the face.” 

‘Why not ?” 

‘‘T’ve no money about me to pay the cab. Twill be ashilling. It’s 
awfully lowering, having to meet friends upon empty pockets. I’d 
like to have met you with a carriage and four, with outriders; Id like 
to have a good house to bring you into, Arthur, and I’ve got nothing.” 

Arthur’s good, earnest eyes fixed themselves on him with all their 
steady affection. “You have jourse/f, Roland, dear old friend. You 
know that’s all I care for. As to funds, I am rich enough to pay for 
you and myself, though I stayed here for a month.” 
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“It’s uncommonly mortifying, nevertheless, Arthur. It makes a 
fellow wish to be back at Port Natal. Mother Jenkins has got two 
sovereigns of mine, but I never thought of it before I came out.” 

The cab stopped at Mrs. Gerald Yorke’s door, and Roland dashed 
up with the prize. Mrs. Yorke sat with the youngest child on her 
lap, the other two little ones being on the carpet. Roland could 
hardly see them in the dusk of the room. 

“Tt’s grapes,” said he, “from Lady Augusta. Arthur Channing says 
she sent them for Gerald. If I were you, Mrs. Yorke, I should feed 
the three chickens on them, and just tell Gerald I had doneit. Halloa! 
what’s the matter now ?” 

For Mrs. Yorke broke out into sobs. ‘It was so lonely,” she said, 
by way of excuse. Gerald was away nearly always. To-night he 
had a dinner and wine party in his chambers. 

‘““Then I’m downright glad I didn’t deposit the grapes there,” was 
Roland’s comment. As to Gerald’s leaving you always alone, Mrs. 
Yorke, I should just ask him whether he called that manners. I don’t. 
Good gracious me! If I were rich enough to have a wife, and played 
the truant from her, I should deserve hanging. Cheer up; it will all 
come right; and you’d say so if you had tried the ups and downs at 
Port Natal. Fredy, Kitty, Rosy, you little pussy cats, tell mamma 
to give you some grapes.” 

‘I’m sure I’d not dare to touch the basket, though the grapes stayed 
tied up in it till they were rotten,” was the last sobbing sound that 
caught Roland’s ears from Mrs. Yorke as he leaped down stairs. 

Their appearance at Hamish’s was unexpected—for Arthur had adver- 
tised himself to Roland only—but not the less welcome. Of course 
Hamish and his wife thought Arthur had come to be their guest, and 
were half inclined to resent it when he said no. It had been arranged 
that he should take up his sojourn at a private hotel in Norfolk Street, 
where he had stayed before; his room had been engaged in it some 
days past, and Charles would drive to it on his arrival in London. 
All this was explained at once. And in the pleasure his presence 
brought, Hamish Channing seemed quite like his own gay self again ; 
his cheeks bright, his voice glad, his whole manner charming. 

But later, when the excitement had worn itself away, and he calmed 
down to sobriety and ordinary looks, Arthur sat with hushed breath, 
half petrified at the change he saw. Even Roland, never famous for 
observation, could but mark it. As if the recent emotion were taking 
its revenge, the change in Hamish Channing seemed very, very marked 
to-night. The hollow face, the subdued voice with its ring of hope- 
lessness, the feverish cheek and hand—all were sad to hear, to feel, to 
look upon. 

It was but a brief visit; Arthur did not stay. He wanted to see 
about his room, and had one or two purchases to make, and expected 
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also to find at the hotel letters to answer. He promised to dine with 
them on the morrow, and to give them as much time as he could during 
his stay, which might possibly last a fortmght, he laughingly acknow- 
ledged, if Mr. Charley prolonged 4/s stay in Paris, as he was not 
unlikely, if well enough, todo. ‘So you'll probably have enough of 
me, Hamish,” he concluded, as they shook hands. 

“ Roland, he is strangely altered,” were the first words spoken by 
Arthur, when they went out together. 

‘Didn't I tell you so,” replied Roland. ‘It is just what strikes 
me.”’ 

Arthur walked on in silence, saying no more of what he thought. It 
was just as if the heart’s life had gone out of Jiamish, as if some per- 
petual weight of pain, that would never be lifted, lay on the spirit. 

They walked to the Strand, and there Arthur made his small pur- 
chases, rendered necessary by the non-arrival of his portmanteau. It 
was striking eight by St. Mary’s Church, as Roland stood with him at 
the door of the hotel in Norfolk Street. 

“These letters that you expect are waiting for you, and that you 
have to answer,” said he, resentfully, for he thought Arthur’s whole 
time ought to be given to himself on this, the first evening, ‘ what 
are they? who are they from P” 

‘Only from Galloway’s agents, and one or two more business people. 
I expect they will make appointments with me for to-morrow, or ask 
me to make them. There may be a letter from Galloway himself. I 
quitted Ielstonleigh an hour before the day-mail left, and I may have 
to write to him.” 

Roland growled; he thought himself very ill-used. “It is only 
eight o’clock, Arthur, and I’ve said as good as nothing. All you’ve got 
to do won’t take you more than an hour, I expect. Can’t you come at 
nine to my lodgings? You'd have the felicity of seeing Mrs. J.” 

“JT fear not to-night, Roland.” 

They talked a little while longer, shook hands, and Arthur went into 
the hotel. Roland, turning away, decided to air himself in the Strand 
for an hour, and then return to the hotel and get Arthur to come home 
with him. He had not the smallest objection, taking it in the abstract, 
to spend the time before the shop windows. The pawnbrokers and 
eating-houses would be sure to be open, if no others were. Roland 
liked the pastime of looking in. Debarred from being a purchaser of 
desirable things, on account of the state of his exchequer, the next 
best thing was to take out his fill of gazing at them. 

Wandering up and down, he had got on the other side of Temple 
Bar, and had his face glued to the glass of an oyster shop, his mouth 
watering at the delicacies displayed within, when the clock of St. 
Clement Danes struck out nine. Springing back impulsively with its 
first stroke, Roland came in awkward contact with a some one, bearing 
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on towards the Strand. But the gentleman, who was as tall as himself, 
seemed scarcely to notice the touch, so absorbed was he in his own 
thoughts. Save that he put out one of his hands, cased in a lavender 
glove of delicate hue, and slightly pushed the awkward intruder aside, 
he took no further heed. The face was never turned, the eyes were 
never removed from the straight out-look before them. Onwards he 
passed, seeing and hearing nothing. 

“‘ What on earth has he been up to ?—He looks as scared as though 
Re had met a ghost!” mentally commented Roland with his accus- 
tomed freedom, as he stared after the wayfarer. For in him he had 
recognised Mr. Bede Greatorex. 

He did not suffer the speculation to detain him. Taking to his 
heels with the last stroke of the clock, Roland gained the small hotel 
in Norfolk Street ; into which he bolted head foremost, with his usual 
clatter, haste, and want of ceremony, and nearly into the arms of a tall 
waiter. 

‘‘T want Mr. Arthur Channing. Which room is he in?” 

“Mr, Arthur Channing is gone out, sir.” 

‘Gone out !” 

“Yes, sir. Some time ago.” 

‘‘He found he had no letters to write, and so went on to me,” 
thought Roland, as he shot out again. ‘And I have been cooling my 
heels 1n that precious street, like a booby !” 

Full speed went he home now, through all the cross-cuts and nearest 
ways he knew, never slackening it for a moment; arriving there with 
bated breath and damp hair. Seizing the knocker in one hand and 
the bell in the other, he worked at both frantically until the door was 
opened. Mr. Ollivera, flinging up his window above, put out his 
alarmed head; Mrs. Jones, Miss Rye, two visitors, and the maid 
Betsey, surrounded the entrance with pale faces, Mrs. J. herself 
opening the door, Betsey absolutely refusing the office. Roland, 
without the least explanation or apology, dashed through the group 
into the parlour. It was dark and empty. 

“‘Where’s Arthur Channing?” he demanded, darting out again. 
‘Mrs. J., where have you put him?” 

And when Mrs. J. could gather the scnse of the question sufficiently 
to answer it, Roland had the satisfaction—or, rather, non-satisfaction— 
of finding that Arthur Channing had not been there. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


A PRIVATE INTERVIEW. 


Private and Confidential. 
Cuff Court, Off Fleet Street, No. 1, 
October the twenty-second. 


Mr. BEDE GREATOREX. 
Sir,—A small leaf has been turned over in the matter 
of your cheque, lost mysterious in June last. Leastways, in something 
that might turn out to be connected with it. Remembering back 
orders, and wishing to act in accordance with the same, I’d be glad to 
hold a short interview with you, and would wait upon you at any hour 
or place you may appoint. Orif it suited your convenience to come 
to me, I am to be found as above this evening, and to-morrow evening, 
after seven o’clock.—Your obedient servant, Jonas BUTTERBY. 


The above note, amidst two or three other letters, reached Mr. Bede 
Greatorex about four o’clock in the afternoon. He happened to be at 
his desk in the front room, and was giving some directions to Mr. 
Brown, who stood by him. As Bede ran his eyes over the lines, a deep 
flush, a frown, followed by a sickly paleness, overspread his face. Mr. 
Brown, looking at him quite by accident, remarked the signs of dis- 
pleasurable emotion, and felt curious to know what the news could be 
that had caused it. He had, however, no opportunity for prolonged 
observation, for Bede, carrying the lIettcr in his hand, went into his 
room and shut the door. 

The note angered Bede Greatorex as well as troubled him. Who was 
this Butterby, that he should be continually crossing his peace? What 
brought the man to London ?—he had gone back to Helstonleigh in 
the summer, and had never, so far as Bede knew, come up from it 
since. Was he, Bede, ere he had been a couple of weeks home from 
his Continental holiday, to be followed up by this troublesome detective, 
and his life made a worry again? Inthe moment’s angry impulse, Bede 
sat down to his desk-table and began dashing off an answer, to the 
effect that he could not accord an interview to Mr. Butterby. 

But the pen was arrested ere it had completed the first line. Self- 
preservation from danger is a feeling implanted more or less strongly 
within us all. What if this persistent officer, denied to him, betook 
himself and his news to Mr. Greatorex? Bede was as innocent in re- 
gard to the purloining of the cheque, and certainly as ignorant of the 
really guilty party as Butterby could be; he had refunded the forty-four 
pounds with anything but a hand of gratification ; but nevertheless there 
were grave reasons why the matter should not be re-opened to his father. 

Catching up the letter, he paced the carpet for a moment or two in 
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deep thought: halted by the window, and read it again. ‘“‘ Yes, I'll see 
him ; it will be safer,” said he, with decision. 

He wrote a rapid note, appointing eleven o’clock the next morning 
for the interview, at his own office. And then again paused as he was 
folding it; paused in deliberation. 

‘Why not go to him?” spoke Bede Greatorex, his eyes fixed on the 
opposite wall as if he thought the map there could solve the query. 
“Yes, I will; Pll go to-night. That’s safest of all.” 

Noting down the given address, he held Mr. Butterby’s letter and his 
own two answers, perfect and imperfect, over the grate, lighted a match, 
and burnt them to ashes. There was no fire; the weather was uncer- 
tain, warm to-day, cold to-morrow, and the fire was sometimes let go 
out in a morning as soon as lighted. 

Evening came. And at ten minutes past seven Bede Greatorex was 
on the search for Mr. Butterby. ‘Cuff Court, Off Fleet Street.” He 
did not know Cuff Court; and supposed that “ Off Fleet Street” might 
indicate some turning or winding beginning in that well-known thorough- 
fare, and ending it was hard to say where. Bede, however, by dint of 
inquiry found Cuff Court at last. No. 1 had the appearance of a 
small private house; as in fact it was. The great Butterby generally 
lodged there when he came to town; the people residing in it were 
connections of his and accommodated him; it was, as he remarked, 
‘convenient to places.” 

Bede was shown upstairs to a small sitting-room. At a square table, 
examining some papers taken from his open pocket-book, by the light 
of two gas-burners over head, sat Jonas Butterby; the same thin wiry 
man as ever, in apparently the same black coat, plaid trousers, and 
buttoned-up waistcoat ; with the same green observant eyes, and gene- 
rally silent lips. He pushed the papers and pocket-book away into a 
heap when his visitor appeared, and rose to receive him. 

“Take a seat, sir,” he said, handing a chair by the hearth opposite to 
his own, and stirring the bit of fire in the grate. ‘‘ You don’t object to 
this, I hope: it ain’t hardly fire-time yet, but a morsel looks cheery at 
night.” 

“‘T like it,” said Bede. He put his hat on a side-table, and unbut- 
toned a thin over-coat he wore, as he sat down, throwing it a little back 
from the fine white shirt-front, but did not take off his lavender gloves. 
It had always struck Mr, Butterby that Bede Greatorex was one of the 
finest and most gentlemanly men he knew, invariably dressed well; it had 
struck him that far-off time at Helstonleigh, when they met over John 
Ollivera’s death-chair, and it struck him still. But he was looking ill, 
worn, anxious; and the detective, full of observation by habit, could not 
fail to see it. 

“T’m uncommon glad you’ve come in, Mr. Bede Greatorex. From 
a fresh turn some business I’m engaged on has took to-day, I’m not 
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sure but I shall have to go back to Helstonleigh the first thing in the 
morning. Shall know by late post to-night.” 

‘* Are you living in London?” 

‘‘Not I. I come up to it only yesterday, expecting to. stop a week 
or so. Now I find I may have to go back to-morrow: the chances 1s 
about equal one way and t’other. But if I do, I should not have got 
to see you this time, sir, and must have come up again for it.” 

“1 felt very much inclined to say I’d not see you,” answered Bede, 
candidly. ‘‘ We are busy just now, and I would a great deal rather let 
the whole affair relating to the cheque drop entirely than be at the 
trouble of raking it up again. The loss of the money has been ours, 
and, of course, we must put up with it. I began a note to you to this 
effect ; but it struck me while I was writing that you might possibly be 
carrying your news to my father.” 

“No, I shouldn’t have done that. It concerns you, so to say, more 
than him. Been well lately, Mr. Bede Greatorex ?” 

“ As well as I usually am. Why?” 

“Well, sir, you’re looking, if I might make bold to say it, something 
like a shadder. Might a’most see through you.” 

‘*T have been doing too much lately. Mrs. Bede Greatorex and my- 
self were on the Continent for two months, rushing about from kingdom 
to kingdom, and from place to place, seeing the wonders, and taking 
what the world calls a holiday—which is more wearing than any hard 
work,” Bede condescended to explain, but in rather a haughty tone, for 
he thought it did not lie in the detective’s legitimate province to offer 
remarks upon him. ‘In regard to business, Mr. Butterby, unless you 
have anything very particular to communicate, I would really rather 
not hear it. Let the affair drop.” 

“But I should not be doing my duty either way, to you or to me, In 
letting it drop,” returned Butterby. ‘‘If anything worse turned up 
later, I might get called over the coals for it at head-quarters.” 

“‘ Be so good as hasten over what you have to say, then,” said Bede, 
taking out his watch and looking at it, with anything but marked 
courtesy. 

It produced no effect on Mr. Butterby. If his clients chose to be 
in a hurry, he rarely was. But in his wide experience, bringing, as he 
generally did, all keen observation to bear, he felt convinced of one 
thing—that the gentleman before him arcaded the communication he 
had to make, and, for that reason and no other, wished to shun 
it. 

‘‘When that cheque was lost in the summer, Mr. Bede Greatorex, 
you did me the honour to put a little matter into my hands, confiding 
to me your confident opinion that one of your clerks must have been 
the purloiner of it, if not on his own score on somebody else’s that he 
was acting for ; you asked me to give an eye privately to the four. Not 
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having got any satisfactory news from me up to the present time, you 
have perhaps thought that I’ve been neglecting the charge, and let it 
fall through.” 

‘Oh, if it concerns ‘hem, I’ll be glad to hear you!” briskly spoke 
Bede Greatorex ; and to the acute ear listening, the tone seemed to 
express relief as well as satisfaction. ‘“ Have you found out that one 
of them did take it?” 

“Not exactly. What I have found out, though, tells me that it is 
mot improbable.” 

“Go on, please,” said Bede, impatiently. ‘Was it Hurst?” 

‘“¢ Now, don’t you jump to conclusions in haste, Mr. Bede Greatorex; 
and you must just pardon me for giving you the advice. It’s a good 
rule to be observed in all cases; and if you’d been in my part of the 
Jaw as long as Ihave you’d not need to be told it. My own opinion 
was that young Hurst was not one to help himself to money, or any- 
thing else that wasn’t his ; but of course, when you : 

“Stop an instant,” interrupted Bede Greatorex, starting up as a 
thought occurred to him, and looking round in alarm. ‘This house is 
small, the walls are no doubt thin ; can we be overheard ?” 

‘You may sit down again in peace, sir,” was the phlegmatic answer. 
“It was a child of twelve or so showed you up, wasn’t it ?” 

Ves.” 

‘‘Well, except her, and her missis—who is as deaf as a stone post, 
poor thing, though she is my cousin—there’s not a living soul in the 
house. The husband and son never get home till ten. As to the walls, 
they are seven times thicker than some modern ones, for the old house 
was built in substantial days. And if not—trust me for being secure 
and safe, and my visitors too, wherever I may stop, Mr. Bede 
Greatorex.” 

“Tt was for Hurst’s sake I spoke,” said Bede, in the light of a rather 
Jame apology. “It may suit me to hush it up, even though you tell 
me he Is guilty.” 

“When you desired me to look after your clerks, and gave me your 
reasons—which I couldn’t at first make top nor tail of, and am free to 
confess have not got to the bottom of yet—my own judgment was that 
young Hurst was about the least likely of all to be guilty,” pursued the 
officer, in his calmest and coolest manner. ‘‘ However, as you persisted 
in your opinion, I naturally gave in to it, and looked up Hurst effectually, 
or got him looked up, which amounts to the same thing.” 

‘Without imparting any hint of my reasons for it?” again anxiously and 
amperatively interrupted Bede Greatorex. And it nettled the detective. 

“T’d like to ask you a question, Mr. Bede Greatorex, and to have it 
answered, sir. Do you think I should be fit for my post unless I had 
more ’cute discretion about me than ordinary folks, such as—excuse 
rne—you? Why, my whole work, pretty nigh, is made up of ruses and 
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secrecy, and throwing people off on wrong scents. Says I to my friend 
—him that I set about the job—‘that young Mr. Hurst has been 
making a undesirable acquaintance, quite innocent, lately; he may 
get drawed into unpleasant consequences afore he knows it; and as 
I’ve a respect for his father, a most skilful doctor of physic, I should 
like to warn the young man in time, if there’s danger. You just ¢urx 
him inside out ; watch all he does and all he doesn’t do, and let me 
know it.’ Well, sir, Hurst was turned inside out, so to say; if we’d 
stripped his skin off him, we couldn’t have seen more completely into 
his in’ard self and his doings than we did see; and the result was 
(leastways, the opinion I came to), that I was right and you were wrong. 
He had no more hand in the taking of that there cheque, or in any 
other part of the matters you hinted at, than this pocket-book here of 
mine had. And when I tell you that, Mr. Bede Greatorex, you may 
believe it.” 

A short silence ensued. Bede Greatorex’s left elbow rested on the 
table; his hand, the glove off now, was pressing his temple as if in 
reflective thought, the beautiful diamond ring on his little finger glittering 
in the gas-light. His mother had given the ring to him when she was 
dying, expressing a hope that he would wear it always in remembrance 
of her. It appeared to Bede almost as a religious duty to obey, though 
few men hated ornaments, in connection with himself, so much as he. 
His eyes were fixed on the fire; Mr. Butterby’s on him. 

“Well, Mr. Greatorex, Hurst being put out of the field, I naturally 
went onto the others. Jenner, I never suspected at all, ’twas not him ; 
and I felt morally sure, in spite of his impudence to me, that this time 
it was not Roland Yorke. Notwithstanding, I looked a little after both 
those gents; and I found that it was not either of ’em.” 

‘‘What do you mean by ‘this time’ in connection with Mr. Yorke ?”” 
inquired Bede, catching up the words, which perhaps had been an 
inadvertent slip. 

Butterby coughed. But he was not a bad man at heart, and had no 
intention of doing gratuitous damage even to impudent Roland. 

“Oh well, come, Mr. Bede Greatorex—a young fellow who has been 
out on the spec to Port Natal, seeing all sorts of life, is more likely, 
you know, to tumble into scrapes than steady-natured young fellows. 
who have never been let go beyond their mothers’ apron-strings.” 

“True,” assented Bede Greatorex. ‘‘ But in spite of his travelling 
experiences, Roland Yorke appears to me to be one of the most 
unsophisticated young men I know. In the ways of a bad world he is 
as a very boy.” 

“ He is just one of them shallow-natured, simple-minded chaps that 
never wz// be bad,” pronounced Butterby, “‘ except in the matter of 
impudence. He has got enough of that to set up trading on in 
Cheapside. What he’d have been, but for having got pulled’ up by a 
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unpleasant check or two, I’m not prepared to say. Well, sir, them three 
being disposed of—Hurst, Jenner, and Yorke—there remained only Mr. 
Brown, your manager. And it is about him I’ve had the honour to 
solicit an interview with you.” 

Bede turned his eyes inquiringly from the fire to Mr. Butterby. . 

‘‘'You said from the first you did not suspect Mr. Brown. No more 
did J. You thought it couldn’t be him; he had been some years with 
you, and his honesty and faithfulness had been sufficiently tested. I’m 
sure I had no reasons to think otherwise, except one. I could not find 
out anything about Mr. Brown prior to some three or four years back ; 
his appearance on the stage of life, so to say, seemed to date from then. 
However, sir, by your leave, we'll put Brown aside for a minute, and 
go on to other people.” | 

Mr. Butterby paused, almost as though he expected his hearer to 
give the leave in words. Bede said nothing, only waited in evident 
curiosity, and the other resumed. 

“There was a long-established firm in Birmingham, Johnson and 
Teague. Accountants ostensibly, but did a little in bill-broking and 
what not; honest men, well thought of, very respectable. Johnson 
(who had succeeded his father) was a man under forty; Teague was 
old. Old Teague had never married, but he had a great-nephew in the 
office, Samuel Teague ; had brought him up, and loved him as the apple 
of his eye. A nice young fellow in public, a wild spendthrift in private ; 
that’s what Sam Teague was. His salary was two hundred a year, 
and he lived free at his uncle’s residence, outside Birmingham. His 
spendings were perhaps four hundred beyond the two. Naturally he 
came to grief. Do you take me, Mr. Bede Greatorex ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

‘“‘Tn the office, one of its clerks, was a young man named George 
Winter. A well-brought-up young fellow too, honest by nature, trusted, 
and thought much of. He and young Teague were uncommonly intimate. 
Now, how much blame was due to Winter I’m not prepared to say ; 
but when Samuel Teague, to save himself from some bother, forged a 
bill on the office, and got it paid dy the office, Winter was implicated. 
He’d no doubt say, if you asked him, that he was drawed into it 
innocently, did say it in fact ; but he had been the one to hand over 
the money, and the firm and the world looked upon him as the worse 
of the two. When the fraud was discovered, young Teague decamped. 
Winter, in self-defence and to avert consequences, went straight the 
same afternoon, which was a Saturday, to old Teague’s private residence, 
and there made a clean breast of young Teague’s long course of mis- 
doings. It killed old Teague.” 

“ Killed him!” repeated Bede, for the detective made a slight pause. 

“Yes, sir, killed him. He had looked upon his nephew up to that 
time as one of the saints of this here middle world ; and the shock of find- 
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ing him more like an angel of the lower one touched old Teague’s heart 
in some vital spot, and killed him. He had a sort of fit, and died that 
same night. The next day, Sunday, young Winter was missing. It 
was universally said that he had made his way to Liverpool, in the 
track of Samuel Teague—for that’s where folks thought 4e had gone— 
with a view of getting away to America. Both were advertised for; 
both looked upon as alike criminal. And it was for such a paltry suna 
they had perilled themselves—only a little over one hundred pounds ! 
Time went on, and neither of ’em was ever traced; perhaps Mr. 
Johnson, when he had cooled down from his first anger, was willing to 
let Sam Teague be, for the old man’s sake, and so did not press the 
search. Any way Samuel Teague is now in open business in New 
York, and doing well.” 

“And the other—Winter?” 

“Ah, it’s him I’m coming to,” significantly resumed Mr. Butterby. 
“Tt seems that Winter never went after the other at all. In the panic 
of finding old Teague had died, and that no quarter was to be expected 
from Johnson (as it wasn’t kev) he took a false name, put on false hair 
and whiskers, and stole quietly off by train on the Sunday afternoon, 
carrying a shirt or two in a blue bag. It was to Helstonleigh he went, 
Mr. Bede Greatorex, and he called himself Godfrey Pitman.” 

Bede Greatorex started from his seat. Up to that period he had 
been perfectly calm ; interested of course, but as if in something that 
did not concern him. 

“Yes, sir, Godfrey Pitman. The same that was in Mrs. Jones’s house 
at the time of Mr. Ollivera’s death; the man that Helstonleigh made 
so much mystery of ; who was, so to say, accused of the murder. And 
Godfrey Pitman, sir, or George Winter, whichever you may please to 
call him, is one and the same with your managing clerk, Mr. Brown !” 

“No!” shouted Bede Greatorex. 

‘I say YES, sir. The very self-same man.” 

Bede Greatorex, looking forward in a kind of wild manner over Mr. 
Butterby’s head against the opposite wall, seemed to be revolving within 
him various speculations connected with the disclosure. 

“Why Brown has always .” He brought the words to a 
sudden standstill. ‘ Brown has always unpleasantly puzzled me,” had 
been on the tip of his tongue. But he let the words die away unspoken, 
and a sickly hue overspread his features. ‘Taking his eyes from the 
wall and turning them on the fire, he sat as before, his brow pressed on 
his fingers, quite silent, after the manner of a man who is dreaming. 

“‘T see the disagreeable doubt that is working within you, Mr. Bede 
Greatorex,” remarked the observant detective, upon whom not a sign 
was lost. ‘You are ready to say now it was Pitman did that there deed 
at Helstonleigh.” 

“How did you find out all this about him?” asked Bede Greatorex. 
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“Well, I got a clue accidental. Don’t mind saying so. I was about 
some business lately for a gentleman in Birmingham, named Foster, 
and in a packet of letters he put into my hand to look over, I found a 
note from George Winter, written from your office this past summer. 
It was just one of them curious chances that don’t happen often; for 
Mr. Foster had no notion the letter was there, thought he had destroyed 
at. It was but a line or two, and them of no moment, but it showed 
me that Mr. Brown and George Winter was the same man, and I soon 
wormed out his identity with Godfrey Pitman.” 

‘Johnson and Co. will be for prosecuting him, I suppose?” observed 
Bede, still as if he were dreaming. 

“No,” said Mr. Butterby. ‘I’ve seen Johnson and Co.: leastways 
Johnson. In regard to that past transaction of theirs, his opinion has 
changed, and he thinks that Winter, though culpably careless, and un- 
pardonably blind as to the faith he reposed in Samuel Teague, had not 
himself any guilty knowledge. Anyway, Winter has been doing what 
he can since to repair mischief: been living on a crust and working 
night and day, to transmit sums periodically to Johnson in an ano- 
nymous manner—except that he just let it be known they came from 
him, but giving no clue to where he was, or how he gained them— 
with a view to wipe off the money Sam Teague robbed them of. Teague 
has been doing the same from his side the Atlantic,” added Mr. But- 
terby with a knowing laugh; ‘so that Johnson, as he says, is paid 
twice over.” 

“Then they don’t prosecute ?” 

“‘ Not a bit of it. And I’m free to confess that, taking in all aspects 
of affairs—Brown’s good conduct since, and the probability that Sam 
‘Teague was the sole offender—the man has shown himself in all ordinary 
pecuniary interests, just as honest and trustworthyas here and there one.” 

“Did he ” Bede Greatorex hesitated, stopped, and then went 
on with his sentence—“ take my cheque P” 

“That must be left to your judgment, sir. I’ve no cause myself to 
make sure of it. The letter to Foster was written about the time the 
cheque was lost, or a few days later; it made an allusion to money, 
Brown saying he was glad to be out of his debt, but whether the debt 
was pounds or shillings I’ve no present means of knowing. Foster 
wouldn’t answer me a syllable; was uncommonly savage at his own 
carelessness in letting the letter get amid the others. Living close and 
working hard, Brown would have money in hand of his own without 
touching yours, Mr. Bede Greatorex.” 

Bede nodded. 

“On the other hand, a man who has lain under a cloud is more to 
be doubted than one who has walked about in the open sunshine all 
his life. The presenter of that cheque at the bank had a quantity of 
black hair about his face, just as the false Godfrey Pitman had on his 
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at Helstonleigh. But it would be hardly fair to suspect Brown on that 
score, seeing there’s so many faces in London adorned with it natural.” 

Again Bede nodded in acquiescence. 

‘Of course, sir, 1f you choose to put it to the test, you might have 
Mr. Brown’s face dressed up for it, and let the bank see him. Any 
way, ‘twould set the matter at rest.” 

“No,” said Bede, quite sharply. ‘‘ No, I should not like to do it. I 
never thought of Brown in the affair; never. I can’t—don’t—think 
of him now.” 

Did he not now think of him? Butterby, with his keen ears, fancied 
the last concluding sentence had a false ring in it. 

“Well, sir, that lies at your own option. I’ve done my duty in 
making you acquainted with this, but I’ve no call to stir in it, unless 
you choose to put it officially into my hands. But there’s the other 
and graver matter, Mr. Bede Greatorex.” 

“What other?” questioned Bede, turning to him. 

‘That at Helstonleigh,” said the detective. “All sorts of notions 
and thoughts—fanciful some of ’em—come crowding through my mind 
at once. I don’t say that he had any hand in Mr. Ollivera’s death ; but 
it might have been so: and this that has now come out strengthens the 
suspicion against him in some points, and weakens it in others. You 
remember the queer conduct of Alletha Rye at the time, sir—her 
dream, and her show-off at the grave—which I had the satisfaction of 
looking on at myself—and her emotion altogether?” 

Bede Greatorex replied that he did remember it; also remembered 
that he was unable to understand why it should have been so. But he 
spoke lke one whose mind is far away, as if the questions bore 
little interest. 

‘George Winter and Alletha Rye were sweethearts: she used to 
live in Birmingham before she came to Helstonleigh. But for his 
getting into trouble, they’d soon have been married.” 

‘“‘ Oh, sweethearts were they,” carelessly observed Bede. ‘“ Sheisa 
superior young woman,” 

‘Granted, sir. But them superior women bain’t a bit wiser nor 
better than others when their lovers is in question. Women have done 
mad things for their sakes afore to-day; and it strikes me now, that 
Alletha Rye was just screening him, fearing he might have done it. I 
don’t see how else her madness and mooning is to be accounted for. 
On the other hand, it seems uncommon droll that George Winter, 
hiding in that top room till he could get safely away, should set himseif 
out to harm Mr. Ollivera, a man he’d never seen ; which was the view 
I took at the time.” 

“ And highly improbable,” murmured Bede. 

“Well, so I say; and I can’t help thinking he’ll come out of the 
fiery ordeal unscorched.” 
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‘What ordeal ?” 

“The charge of murder. Mr. Greatorex is safe to give him into 
custody upon it. I don’t know that the Grand Jury would find a true 
bill.” 

All in a moment, Bede’s face took a ghastly look of fear. It startled 
even the detective, as it was turned sharply upon him. And the voice 
in which he spoke was harsh and commanding. 

“This must not be suffered to come to the knowledge of my father.” 

‘* Not suffered to come to his knowledge!” echoed Butterby, agape 
-with wonder. 

“No, No! You must not let him know that Brown is Godfrey 
Pitman. He must never be told that Pitman is found.” 

“Why, Heaven bless you, Mr. Bede Greatorex! my honour has 
been engaged all along in the tracing out of Pitman. That one man 
has given me more in’ard trouble than any three. We detectives get 
hold of mortifying things as well as other people, and that’s been 
one of mine. Now I’ve trapped Pitman I can’t let the matter drop ; 
and I’m sure Mr. Greatorex won't.” 

Bede looked confounded. He opened his mouth to speak, and 
closed it again. 

“And if us two was foolish enough, there’s another that wouldn’t ; 
that would a’most make us answer for it with our lives,” resumed the 
detective, in a low, impressive tone—“ and that is Parson Ollivera.” 

“I tell you, Butterby, this must be hushed up,” repeated Bede, his 
agitation unmistakeable, his voice strangely hollow. “It must be hushed 
up at any cost. Do nothing.” 

‘‘ And if the parson finds Pitman out for himself?” asked Butterby, 
his deep green eyes, shaded by their overhanging eyebrows, looking 
out steadily at Bede. 

“That is a contingency we have nothing to do with yet. Time 
enough to talk of it when it comes.” 

“ But, Mr. Bede Greatorex, if Pitman really was the ? 

“Hush! Stay!” interrupted Bede, glancing round involuntarily, as 
if afraid of the very walls. ‘For Heaven’s sake, Butterby, let the 
whole thing drop; now and for ever. There are interests involved in 
it that I cannot speak of—that must at all risks be kept from my 
father. I wish I could unburthen myself of the whole complication, 
and lay the matter bare before you; but I may not bring trouble on 
other people. To accuse Pitman would—would re-open wounds 
partially healed ; it might bring worse than death amidst us.” 

It truly seemed, bending over the table in his imperative, realistie 
earnestness, that Bede was longing to pour out the confidence he dared 
not give. Butterby, revolving sundry speculations in his mind, never 
took his eyes for an instant from the eager face. 

‘** Answer me one question, Mr. Bede Greatorex—an’ you don’t mind 
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‘doing it. If you knew that Pitman was the slayer of your cousin, would 
you still screen him?” 

“Tf I knew—if I thought that Pitman had done that evil deed, I 
would be the first to hand him over to justice,” spoke Bede, breathing 
quickly. ‘I feel sure he did not.” 

Butterby paused. ‘Sir, as you have said so much, I think you 
should say a little more. It will be safe. You’ve got, I see, some other 
suspicion.” 

‘“‘T have always believed that it was ove person did that,” said Bede, 
scarcely able to speak for agitation. “ If—understand me—if it was 
not an accident, or as the jury brought it in, why then I think I suspect 
who and what it really was. Not Pitman.” 

“Can the person be got at?” inquired Butterby. 

“Not for any practical use ; not for accusation.” 

‘Ts it any one of them I’ve heard mentioned in connection with the 
death P” 

‘“*No; neither you nor the world. Let that pass. On my word of 
honour I say to you, Mr. Butterby, that I feel sure Pitman had no 
hand in the matter; for that reason, and for other involved reasons, I 
wish this information you have given me to remain buried ; a secret 
between you and me. I will take my own time and opportunity for dis- 
charging Mr. Brown. Will you promise this? Should you have been 
involved in costs in any way, I will give you my cheque for the 
amount.” 

“There has not been much cost as yet,” returned the detective, 
honestly. “ We'll let that be for now. What you ask me is difficult, sir. 
I might get into trouble for it later at head-quarters.” 

‘Should that turn out to be the case, you can, in self-defence, bring 
forward my injunctions. Say I stopped proceedings.” 

“Very well,” returned Butterby, after a pause of consideration. 
“* Then for the present, sir, we'll say it shall stand so. Of course, if the 
thing is brought to light through other folks, I must be held absolved 
from my promise.” 

“Thank you; thank you truly, Mr. Butterby.” 

Bede Greatorex, the naturally haughty-natured man, condescended 
to shake hands with the detective. Mr. Butterby attended him down 
stairs, and opened the door for him. It was after he had gained Fleet 
Street, that Bede came in contact with the shoulders of Roland Yorke, 
never noticing him, bearing on in his all-powerful abstraction, his face 
worn, anxious, white, scared, like that of a man, as Roland took 
occasion to remark, who has met a ghost. 

Back up the stairs turned Mr. Butterby, and sat down in front of the 
fire, leaving the gas-burners to light up his back. ‘There, with a hand 
on either knee, he recalled all the circumstances of John Ollivera’s 
death with mental accuracy, and went over them one by one. That 
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done, he revolved surrounding interests in his silent way, especially the 
words that had just fallen from Bede Greatorex, one single sentence, 
during the whole reverie, escaping his lips. 

‘Was Louisa Joliffe out that evening, I wonder?” 

And the clock of St. Clement Danes had moved on an hour and a 
quarter before he ever lifted his hands or rose from his seat. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
DISAPPEARED, 


**] AM waiting for that, Mr. Yorke.” 

But for the presence of Bede Greatorex, who sat at his desk in the 
front office, Roland might have retorted on Mr. Brown that jhe mzght 
wait, for he felt in just as bad a humour as it was well possible for 
Roland or anybody else to feel. Ceasing his covert grumbling to 
Hurst, who had the convenient gift of listening and writing away by 
steam at one and the same time, Roland’s pen resumed its task. 

Never since Roland had joined the house of Greatorex and Greato- 
rex did he remember it to have been so pressed as now, as far as 
Bede’s room was concerned. There was a sudden accumulation of 
work, and hands were short. Little Jenner had been summoned into 
Yorkshire by the illness of his mother, and Mr. Bede Greatorex had 
kindly said to him, “ Don’t hurry back if you find her in danger.” They 
could not borrow help from the other side, for it happened that a clerk 
there was also absent. 

Thus it fell out that not only Mr. Brown had to stay in the office the 
previous night until a late hour, but he detained Roland in it as well, 
besides warning that gentleman that he must take twenty minutes for 
his dinner at present, and no more. This was altogether an intense 
grievance, considering that Roland had fully purposed to devote a large 
amount of leisure time to Arthur Channing. One whole day, and this 
one getting towards its close, and Roland had not set eyes on Arthur. 
Since the moment when he left him at the door of the hotel in Norfolk 
Street, the last evening but one, Roland had neither seen nor heard of 
him. He was resenting this quite as much as the weight of work: for 
when his heart was really engaged, anything like slight or neglect 
wounded it to the core. Somewhat of this feeling had set in on the 
first night. After startling the street and alarming the inmates of the 
house, through the bell and knocker, to find that Arthur Channing had 
left his hotel and not come to him, was as a very pill to Roland. He 
had been kept all closely at work since, and Arthur had not chosen to 
come in search of him. 
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Whatever impression might have been made on the mind of Bede 
Greatorex by the police officer’s communication, now nearly two days’ 
old, he could not but estimate at its true value the efficiency of Mr. 
Brown as a clerk. In an emergency like the present, Mr. Brown did 
that which Roland was fond of talking of—put his shoulder to the 
wheel. Whatever the demands of the office, Mr. Brown showed him- 
self equal to them almost in his own person; this, combined with his 
very excellent administrative qualities, rendered him invaluable to Bede 
Greatorex. Ina silent, undemonstrative kind of way, Mr. Brown had 
also for some months past been on the alert to watch for those mis- 
takes, inadvertent neglects, forgetfulnesses in his master, which the 
reader has heard complained of. So far as he was able to do it, these 
were at once silently remedied, and nothing said. Bede detected this: 
and he knew that many a night when Mr. Brown stayed over hours in 
the office, working diligently, it was to repair some failure of his. 
Once, and once only, Bede spoke. ‘‘ Why are you so late to-night, 
Mr. Brown?” he asked, upon going into the office close upon ten 
o’clock and finding Mr. Brown up to his elbows in work. “I’m only 
getting forward for the morning, sir,” was the manager’s quiet answer. 
But Bede, though he said no more, saw that the clerk had taken some 
unhappy error of his in hand, and was toiling to remedy it and avert 
trouble. So that, whatever might be Mr. Brown’s private sins, Bede 
Greatorex could scarcely afford to lose him. 

Once more, for perhaps the five hundredth time, Bede glanced from 
his desk at Mr. Brown opposite. No longer need, though, was there 
to glance with any speculative view; that had been set at rest. The 
eyes that had so mystified Bede Greatorex, bringing to him an uneasy 
puzzling feeling, which wholly refused to elucidate itself, tax his me- 
mory as he would, were at length rendered clear eyes to him. He 
knew where and on what occasion he had seen them: and if he had 
disliked and dreaded them before, he dreaded them ten times more now. 

‘Ah, how do you do, Mr. Channing ?” 

Bede, leaving his desk, had been crossing the office to his private 
room, when Hamish entered. They shook hands, and stood talking for 
a few minutes, not having met since Bede returned from his continental 
tour. Just asa change for the worse in Bede struck Mr. Butterby’s 
keen eye, so, as it appeared, did some change in Hamish Channing 
strike Bede. 

“Are you well ?” he asked. 

‘‘As well as London and its hard work will let me be,” replied 
Hamish, with one of his charming smiles, which really was gay and 
light, in spite of its tinge of sadness. ‘‘It is of no use to dream of 
green fields and blue waves when we cannot get to them, you know.” 

“¢ That's rest—-when you can sit down in the one and idly watch the 
other,” remarked Bede. ‘‘ But to go scampering about for a month or 
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two at railroad speed, neither body nor eye getting holiday, wears out: 
a man worse than working on in London, Mr. Channing.” 

With a slow, lingering gaze at Hamish’s refined face, which was look- 
ing strangely worn, and, so to say, etherealized, Bede passed on to his 
room. Hamish turned to the desk of Hurst and Roland Yorke. 

. “ How are you?” he asked of them conjointly. 

‘As well as cantankerous circumstances and people will let me 
be,” was the cross reply of Roland, without looking up from his writ- 
ing. 

Hamish laughed. 

‘Just because I wanted a little leisure just now, I’ve got double work 
put upon my shoulders,” went on Roland. ‘ You remember that time 
at old Galloway’s, Hamish, when Jenkins and Arthur were both away 
together, throwing all the work upon me? Well, we’ve got a second 
edition of that here. 

“Who is away ?” inquired Hamish. 

‘‘Little Jenner. And he is good for three of us any day in point of 
getting through work. The result is that Mr. Brown”—giving a defiant 
nod to the gentleman opposite—“ keeps me at it like a slave. But for 
Arthur’s being in London, I’d not mind some extra pressure, I’d be 
glad to oblige, and do it. Not that Arthur misses me, if one may judge 
by appearances,” he continued in a deeply-injured tone. ‘7 would 
not be two days in a strange place without going to see after Aim.” 

“Have you not seen Arthur, then ?” inquired Hamish. 

‘No, I have not seen him,” retorted Roland, with emphasis. ‘‘He 
has been too much taken up with you and other friends, to think of me. 
Perhaps he has gone over to Gerald’s interests: and zs theory is that 
I’m nobody worth knowing. Mother Jenkins has had her best gown 
on for two days, expecting him. Live and learn—and confound it all! 
I’d have backed Arthur Channing for faith and truth against the world.” 

Hamish laughed slightly: any such interlude as this in Roland’s gene- 
rally easy nature amused him always. 

“You and I and Mrs. Jenkins are in the same box, old fellow, for 
Arthur has not been to me.” 

‘Oh, hasn’t he?” was Roland’s answer, delivered with what he meant 
to be lofty indifference, and an angry shake of the pen, which blotted 
his work all over. ‘It’s a case of Gerald, then. Perhaps “Ze is taking 
him round to the Tower and the waxwork and the wild beasts—as I 
thought to do.” 

‘““T expect it is rather a case of business,” remarked Hamish. ‘“ You 
know what Arthur is: when he has work to do, that takes place of all 
else. Still I wonder he did not come round last night. We waited 
dinner until half-past seven. 

Roland was occupied in trying to repair the damage he had wilfully 
made, and gave no answer. 
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“ He has not called yet to see Annabel,” broke in Roland. “And 
that I do think shameful.” 

‘Where is he staying ?” 

“Staying! Why at the place in Norfolk Street. He told you 
where.” 

“Yes,” assented Hamish, “ but he is not staying there. I have just 
come from the hotel now.” 

‘Who says he is not ?” 

‘<The people at the hotel.” 

“Oh, they say that, do they?” retorted Roland, turning his resent- 
ment on the people in question. ‘They are nice ones to keep an 
hotel.” . 

‘‘ They say he is not there, and has not been there.” 

‘‘Then, Hamish, I can tell you that he zs there. Didn’t I take him 
down to it that night from your house, and see him safe in? Didn't 
he order his missing portmanteau to be sent to the place as soon as it 
turned up? They had better tell me that he is not there!” 

‘¢What they say is this, Roland. That Arthur went there, but left 
again the same night, never occupying his bed at all: and they can 
give me no information as to where he is staying. I did not put many 
questions, but came off to you, thinking you would know his move- 
ments.” 

“¢ And that is just what I don’t know. Arthur has not chosen to 
let me know. He is at the hotel safe enough: why, he was expect- 
ing letters and telegrams and all kinds of things there! They have 
rnistaken the name and given you the wrong answer.” 

Hamish did not think this. He stood in silence, feeling a little 
puzzled. And in that moment a faint shadow, not of evil yet, but of 
something or other that was wrong, first dawned on his mind. 

‘‘T want to find him,” said Hamish. ‘‘If it shall turn out that he is 
really not at the hotel and they can give me no information, I shall not 
know where to look for him or what to think. But for your being 
busy, Roland, I would have asked you to go back with me to Norfolk 
Street.” 

Roland looked across at Mr. Brown, the light of eagerness illumining 
his face. He did not ask to go, but it was a strong silent appeal. Not 


that he had any doubt on the score of Arthur; but the walking to Nor- . 


folk Street was in prospective a very delightful interlude to the even- 
ing’s hard work. But no answering look of assent did he receive. 
‘¢We'd be back in an hour, Mr. Brown, and I’d set to work like a 
brick. Or in less than that if we take a cab,” briskly added Roland. 
“JT have some money to pay for one; I’ve gone about since yesterday 
morning with a sovereign in my pocket, on the chance of standing 
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treat for some sights in case I found the chance of going out with 
Arthur Channing. Didn’t Mrs. J. read me a lecture on not spending 
it in waste when she handed it over!” 

“If you would promise to be back within the hour, Mr. Yorke, and 
really set to work with a will, you should go with Mr. Channing,” was 
the manager’s answer, who had of course heard the whole colloquy. In 
Roland’s present restless temper, he was likely to retard work more than 
to advance it, especially if denied the expedition to Norfolk Street: as 
nobody knew better than Mr. Brown. Roland could work with a will ; 
and no doubt would on his return, if allowed to go. So that it was 
policy to let him. 

“‘Oh, thank you, Brown; that is generous,” said he gratefully, as he 
leaped off his stool and got his hat.“ I’ll work away till morning light 
for you if it’s necessary, and make no mistakes.” 

But Arthur was not to be found at the hotel in Norfolk Street. And 
the tale told there was rather a singular one. Of course Roland, dart- 
ing in head-foremost in his impetuous way, demanded to see Mr. Arthur 
Channing, and also what they meant by denying that he was staying at 
it. The waiter came forward in the absence of the principal, and 
gave them the few particulars (all he knew) that Hamish had not 
before stayed to ask. In fact, Hamish had thought that Arthur must 
have taken some prejudice against the hotel and so quitted it for an- 
other. The following was the substance of the tale. 

Mr. Arthur Channing had written from Helstonleigh to desire that a 
room should be prepared for him, and any letters that might come ad- 
dressed to him be taken care of. Upon his arrival at the hotel (which 
must have been when Roland left him at it) he was informed that his 
room was ready, and asked if he would like to see it. Presently he 
answered, and went into the coffee-room. The man (this same one 
telling the story) left him in it reading his letters, after supplying him 
with writing materials, Arthur saying that when he wanted anything he 
would ring. It was an exceedingly quiet hotel, not much frequented 
at any time; the three or four people staying in it were out that even- 
ing, so that Arthur was quite alone. By-and-by, the man said, he 
went in again, and found the room empty. From that time they had 
neither seen nor heard of Arthur. 

This was the substance of the account, and it sounded somewhat 
incredible. Had Arthur been like Roland Yorke for instance, liable 
to dart about impetuously at random without the smallest concern for 
others, it might have been thought that he had taken himself off in a 
freak and forgotten to give notice; but Arthur was not likely to do 
such a thing. Hamish stood quietly while he listened to this: Roland 
had put himself upon a table, and sat there pulling fiercely at his whis- 
kers, his long legs dangling downwards. 

‘“¢T came with him to the door my own self,” burst forth Roland be- 
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fore the man had well finished, as if that were a disputed point. “JI 
watched him come right into it. ‘That was at eight o’clock.” 

“ Yes, sir; it was about that time, sir, that Mr. Arthur Channing got 
in,” answered the waiter, who gave them his name as Binns. 

“And when I came down, an hour later, you told me Mr. Arthur 
Channing had gone out, you know you did,” spoke Roland, who: 
seemed altogether out of his reckoning at the state of affairs, and 
wanted to blame somebody. ‘‘You never said he had gone for good.” 

“Well, sir; but how was I to think he had gone for good?” mildly 
inquired the waiter. “It have puzzled the house, sir; we don’t know 
what to suppose. ‘Towards eleven o'clock, when the gentleman did 
not come in, I began to think the chambermaid must have showed him 
to his room, being tired, perhaps; but she said she had not, and we 
went up, and found the room unoccupied. We have never heard of 
him at all since, gentlemen.” 

The shadow looming over Hamish grew a little darker. He began 
to think all this very strange. 

“The railway people were to have sent his portmanteau here,” cried 
Roland, who, when much put out, could not reason at all, and spoke 
any thought that came uppermost. 

“Ves, sir, the portmanteau came the next morning, sir. I carried it 
up to his room, sir, and it is there still.” 

“What! unopened!” exclaimed Hamish. “I mean, has Mr. Arthur 
Channing not come here to claim ite” 

“No, sir; it’s waiting for him against he do.” 

It grew serious now. Whatever abode Arthur might have removed 
to, he would not fail to claim his portmanteau, as common sense told 
Hamish. Roland, hearing the answer, began to stare. 

“Have you any idea how long he remained in, writing ?” asked 
Hamish. 

“No, sir. It might have been half-past eight or so, when I came back 
into the room, and found him gone. But I don’t think he had written 
at all, sir, for the ink and things was on the table, just as I placed them ; 
they didn’t seem to have been used.” 

“Were many letters waiting for him?” 

‘Four or five, sir. And there was a bit of a mishap with one of 
them, sir, for which I am very sorry. In taking them out of the rack 
to give to him, sir, I accidentally overlooked one, and left it in, so that 
Mr. Arthur Channing never had it. It’s in there now.” 

‘‘Be so kind as to bring it to me.” 

The man went for the letter, and gave it to Hamish. It was in 
Charles Channing’s handwriting, and bore the Marseilles post-mark. 
A proof that Charley had arrived there safely: which was a bit of 


gladness for Hamish. 
“T suppose you will not grumble at my opening this?” he said to 
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the man, with a smile, as he took out his card and handed it to him. 
“Tam Mr. Arthur Channing’s brother.” 

‘Oh, sir! I can see that by the likeness; no need to tell it me,” was 
the answer. “It’s all right, sir, I’m sure. These other three letters 
have come since, sir, The big one by this morning’s post, the other 
two later.” 

The big one, as the man called it, was in Mr. Galloway’s handwrit- 
ing. That one Hamish did not feel at liberty to open, but the others 
he did, and thought the circumstances fully justified it. Running his 
eyes over Charles’s first, he found it had been written on board, as 
the steamer was nearing Marseilles. It stated that he was feeling 
very much better for the voyage, and thought of staying quite a week 
in Paris as he came through it. So far, ‘haf was good news ; and now 
Hamish opened the other two. 

Each of them, dated that morning, proved to be from a separate firm 
of solicitors in London, and contained a few brief words of inquiry 
why Mr. Arthur Channing had not kept the appointment with them on 
the previous day. 

Was Arthur Zos¢, then? Hamish felt startled to tremor. As to poor 
Roland, he could only stare in helpless wonder, and openly lament 
that he had been such a wicked jackanapes as to attribute unkindness 
to Arthur. 

“When I knew in my heart he was the best and truest man, the 
bravest gentleman the world ever produced, Hamish. Oh! I ama 
nice one.” 

Remaining at the hotel would not help them, for the waiter could 
tell no more than he had told. Hamish pointed to his address on the 
card already given, and they walked away up Norfolk Street in silence. 
Roland broke it as they turned into the Strand, his low voice taking a 
tone of dread. 

“T say, Hamish! Arthur had a lot of money about him.” 

“A lot of money !” repeated Hamish. 

“He had. He brought it up from old Galloway. You—you—don’t 
think he could have been murdered for it?” 

“ Hush, Roland !” 

“Oh, well—But the roughs would not mind doing such a thing at 
Port Natal.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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ON “FINISH.” 


& LITTLE thing gives perfection, although perfection 1s not a 

little thing.” Thus writes the elder Disraeli, in his singularly 
neat manner, when treating of a subject which receives too little con- 
sideration at the present day: namely, delicate correctness in literary 
composition. There isa fallacy much in vogue among young versi- 
fiers, that the “ divine afflatus ”” must not be disturbed or alienated by 
the impertinence of erasure and alteration. They act like foolish gar- 
deners who refuse to dig about a tree or to prune it lest they should 
hurt the roots and drain the sap, ignoring the fact that all “ our green 
essays ought to be picked away.” How far they are wrong is ably 
proved by Disraeli in several examples. That of Churchill, for instance, 
who so abhorred blotting and correcting that he said it was like cutting 
away one’s own flesh. Who reads Churchill now? While on the other 
side stand Milton, who was careful even of his punctuation, now often 
left to the mercies of the compositor; Tasso, whose manuscripts are 
almost illegible from the multitude of corrections; Balzac, who would 
spend a week on a single page; Addison, the scourge of careless 
printers; and Pope, whose exceedingly careful translation of Homer 
may be seen in the British Museum, written in great part on the backs 
of letters from Steele, Addison, Young, and others. 

Such heroic opponents must, one would think, daunt any but the 
most fatally conceited of rhymesters. Yet we see (especially at the 
present time, when slovenliness is often mistaken for strength) a thou- 
sand instances to prove Bayle’s remark: “It is certain that some 
authors cannot correct. They compose with pleasure and with ardour ; 
but they exhaust all their force: they fly but with one wing when they 
review their works.” There is a heat and tumult about the verses of 
the so-called “spasmodic” writers of the day. One cannot imagine 
them to have ever felt, with Akenside, that their inspiring Muse is the 

eens Aub refuge beloved 
Of solitude and silence. 

It is hardly necessary to adduce examples of a fact which must be 
patent to all readers. In Browning’s style, notoriously rugged, there is 
nevertheless so much real force and thought, that want of finish may be, 
if not forgiven, at least condoned, as an eccentricity of genius. One 
instance from his latest and most careful work may, however, be re- 


marked :— 
You see we are 
So very pitiable, she and I, 
IVho might conceivably have been otherwise. 


The Ring and the Book. Capon Sacchi’s speech. 
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Two singular examples may be added from William Morris, less 
known, but much belauded :— 
“<Not thus, O King, I fear to die,” 
The Sage said. ‘‘ Death shall pass me by 
Many a year yet, because perchance 


I fear not aught his clattering dance.” 
The Man Born to be King. 


“*T will bring thee what I may 
Of food and drink.’”? Then said the King, 
“* Thanked be thou ; neither for nothing 
Shalt thou this good deed do to me.” 
Lbid. 

Such harsh lines are the less pardonable in a man who can write 
verses so sweet and smooth as the following, equalled by a score from 
the same pen :— 

O Queen, thou knowest I pray not for this : 

O set us down together in some place, 
Where not a voice can break our heaven of bliss, 

Where naught but rocks and I can sce her face, 

Softening beneath the marvel of thy grace ; 
Where not a foot our vanished steps can track, 
The golden age, the golden age come back. 

Morris: Atalanta’s Race. 

From these few examples, as from twenty others, which memory will 
easily recall, we are made aware of the danger of relying on any amount 
of talent, or even of genius, to make amends for want of care. 

The juvenile opinion, that the affatus will be alienated by emenda- 
tions, is clearly a degrading of the poet’s office. A poet is not a mere 
tool in the hands even of a Muse or a Divinity. It is true that a woman 
possessed of the true inspiration, has likened a poet to a reed, fashioned 
and made musical by the wild and cruel Pan; torn from its first sweet 
shelter beside the sunny stream, from the army of its kindred, with the 
gentle lapping of the water round their roots, with the waving of the 
yellow flags, the fragrance of the meadow flowers, and the larks’ 
abundant music. But the metaphor fails if pushed too far. Man, with 
his distinct nature and strong volition, must give his own character to 
his song, and the more he can succeed in perfecting himself, and, by 
consequence, his work, the more worthy of a poet that work will be. 

As to an artist’s eye the rough drafts of a great picture, the working 
out of a great painter’s thought, render the finished picture itself doubly 
interesting, so, to a reader, it may be not without advantage to watch 
the analogous process ina great poem. We find a striking instance of 
literary finish in Tennyson’s /’a/ace of Art. Polished as the writings 
of the Laureate are acknowledged to be, we look for the minutix of 
composition rather to Pope, Withers, Grey, expressors of a more formal 
age, than to one who is allowed to be the spokesman of our own rapid 
and passionate times. Yet, on comparing the early editions of Tenny- 
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son’s poems with those of later date, we find in them signs of constant 
modification, managed with the minute neatness of a mosaic worker. 
It is the better worth while to point this out, as the early editions are 
now rare, and few even of the poet’s warmest admirers know to what 
hard work his success is in great measure due. 

Such work is, in fact, a sign of a constant dissatisfaction of the author 
with his production, which always comes far short of the high ideal in 
his own mind. This continual striving and unrest in him is the un- 
failing sign of the poet’s gift, 

The vision and the faculty divine, 


for how can he who sees for ever floating before him in pure radiance, 
some glorious shape half-revealed, and the more enchanting for its 
mystery—how can he be ever content with the weak outline of that 
shape which his pencil, his chisel, or his pen, has aspired to delineate? 

The poem is an allegory, whose meaning is simply and clearly 
explained in the dedication. It is a picture of 

«A sinful soul possessed of many gifts, 

That did love Beauty only, — 
the delicately-refined, and utterly selfish sensuality which has before 
now paraded itself in the sight of men as something so far superior to 
virtue, that it may afford to sneer at merit of less luxurious tastes. 

It may not be unprofitable to notice a few of the many alterations 
which this poem has passed through. ‘The minuteness of some, as 
much as the magnitude of others, evince the toil by which the writer 
has mounted to his present position. 

The first line strikes the key-note— 


I built my soul a lordly pleasure-house, 


and all the following paints the soft luxury of the palace. 


Edition of 1830. 


JI. 
A huge crag-platform, smooth as éurznished brass, 
I chose. whose ranged ramparts bright 
From great broad meadow bases of deep grass, 
Suddenly scaled the light. 


Edition of 1856. 
A huge crag-platform, smooth as durnish’d brass, 
I chose. The ranged ramparts bright 
From level meadow-bases of deep grass 
suddenly scaled the light. 


1830. 
IV. 


“¢ While the great world runs round and round,”’ I said, 
‘Reign thou apart, a quiet king ; 

Still as, while Saturn whirls, his steadfast shade 
Sleeps on his luminous ring.”’ 
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1856. 
And, “* while the world runs round and round,” I said, 
‘* Reign thou apart, a quiet king, 
Still as, while Saturn whirls, his s¢e./fas¢ shade 
Sleeps on his luminous ring.” 
1830. 
Vv. 
And richly feast within thy palace-hall, 
Like to the dainty bird that steps, 
Lodged in the lustrous crown-imperial, 
Draining the honey-cups. 


1856. 
Omitted in this edition. 

Verse vi. has a comma added, and a hyphen introduced into the 
word “royal-rich,” which in 1830 stood (rather awkwardly) royalrich. 

A double row of asterisks is here introduced in the later edition, and 
of the eight verses following, seven are transposed from another part, 
the first of them being numbered xxix., in 1830.* That one 
beginning— 

And high on every peak a statue seem’d 

To hang on tiptoe, 
is new in 1856. All these verses are considerably altered. So are 
those which succeed, but the changes are less remarkable, consisting 
chiefly in such as have been noticed before—the insertion of commas 
and slight differences in orthography. 

In the description of the mystic pictures, both of joy an:l sorrow, 
which, in this costly palace, where the soul luxuriated alone, were 

’Broidered in screen and blind (1830), 
many verses differ widely in the two editions. The later has several 
new ones; the old has a few which were afterwards expunged. Tothe 
verse beginning: ‘‘Or the maid-mother,” was attached in 1830 a most 
interesting note, which (as it is now eliminated) may be given in full :— 

‘*When I first conceived the plan of the Palace of Art,” says the poet, 
‘¢ T intended to have introduced both sculptures and paintings into it ; but 
it is the most difficult of all things to dese a statue in verse. Judge 
whether I have succeeded in the statues of Elijah and Olympias : 

One was the Tishbite whom the raven fed, 
As when he stood on Carmel-steeps, 


With one arm stretched out bare, and mocked and said, 
‘Come, cry aloud—he sleeps.’ 


Tall, eager, lean, and strong, his cloak windborne 
Behind, his forehead heavenly-bright, 

From the clear marble pouring glorious scorn, 
Lit as with inner light. 


* It may be remarked that among other careful changes, the numbering of the 
verses, universal in the edition of 1830, is omitted in 1856, except in such poems as 
the Lotos-Eaters, where the stanzas are irregular. 

VOL. VIII. iH 
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One was Olympias : the floating snake 
Rolled round her ankles, round her waist, 

Knotted, and folded once about her neck, 
Her perfect lips to taste. 





Round by the shoulder moved ; she seeming blythe. 
Declined her head : on every side 

The dragon’s curves melted and mingled with 
The woman’s youthful pride 


Of rounded limbs.” 
Among the verses obliterated from the text itself are three which 
seem really too good to lose. 
This stands before the picture of S. Cecily :-— 


Or Venus in a snowy shell alone, 
Deepshadowed in the glassy brine, 

Moonlike glowed double on the blue, and shone 
A naked shape divine. 


This. where Numa and Cama are now commemorated :— 


Or blue-eyed Kriemhilt from a craggy hold, 
Athwart the light-green rows of vine, 
Poured blazing hoards of Nibelungen gold 
Down to the gulfy Rhine. 
And in 1830 a second and very charming verse was dedicated to 


Europa :— 
fIe thro’ the streaming crystal swam, and rolled 


Ambrosial breaths that seemed to float 
In light wreathed curls. She from the ripple cold 
Updrew her sandalled foot. 
The following change is interesting :— 
1830. 
XXXVIII. 


‘The deephaired Milton like an angel tall 
Stood limnéed, Shaksfeare bland and mild, 
Grim Dante pressed his lips, and from the wall 

The bald, blind Homer smiled. 


1856, 
lfor there was Milton like a seraph strong, 
Beside him Shakespeare bland and mild ; 


And there the world-worn Dante grasped his song, 
And somewhat griinly smiled. 


Irom the coloured windows, Michael Angelo and Luther, not Plato, 
originally looked down with— 
Large-brow’d Verulam, the first of those who know. 
For this last line, Tennyson in a note gave his authority in 1830— 


Il maestro di color che sanno. 
DANTE : Liferno iit. 


From verse xlvi. to verse lilt. in the modern editions, the whole is | 


— 
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entirely changed ; that which is now dramatic being in the earlier form 
descriptive of the luxurious feasts of the Selfish Soul, in which it is 
noticeable that the palace was lighted by “ white streams of dazzling 
gas.” For the sake of those who cannot refer to the early editions, yet 
take delight in all the words of this great writer, one more note may be 
transcribed :— 

“‘If the poem were not already too long, I should have inserted in 
the text the following stanzas, expressive of the joy wherewith the soul 
contemplated the results of astronomical experiment. In the centre of 
the four quadrangles rose an immense tower : 


Hither, when all the deep unsounded skies 
Shuddered with silent stars,* she clomb, 

And, as with optic glasses, her keen eyes 
Pierced thro’ the mystic dome. 


Regions of lucid matter taking forms, 
Brushes of fire, hazy gleams, 

Clusters and beds of worlds, and bee-like swarms 
Of suns and starry streams. 


She saw the snowy poles of moonless Mars, 
That marvellous round of milky light 

Below Orion, and those double stars 
Whereof the one more bright 


Is circled by the other, &c. 


The notice of these alterations has, perhaps, been already too prolix, 
and it shall only be observed, in conclusion, that some persons may 
prefer the last line of one of the final stanzas in its older form :—: 


1830. 
XXIIL 
What is it that will take away my sin, 
Dying the death I die? 


1856. 
What is it that will take away my sin, 
And save me lest I die 2? 


Only a close examination of the two editions—a labour well repaid— 
can convince of the immense and ceaseless pains spent upon these 
poems. Some may think the toil is, after all, only painting the lily. 
But it is, at any rate, evidence of a patient and affectionate enthusiasm 
for the work, and an absence of that dread of self-correction which, 


according to Disraeli as previously quoted, is fatal to a writer’s lasting 
fame. 


* Ts not this line to0 fine to be lo-t 2 


a 
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JELLICO AND HIS PACK. 


T was not at all in a good part of Evesham. The street was narrow 
and dirty, the shop the same. Over the door might be seen 
written “Tobias Jellico, Linendraper and Huckster.” One Monday— 
which is market-day at Evesham, as the world knows—in going past it 
with Hugh, he trod on his bootlace and broke it, and we turned in to 
get another. It was a stuffy shop, filled with bundles as well as wares, 
and behind the counter stood Mr. Jellico himself, a dark man of forty, 
with deep-set blue eyes, that seemed to meet at the nose, so close were 
they together. 

The lace was a penny, he said, and Tod laid down sixpence. Jellico 
handed the sixpence to a younger man who was serving lower down, 
and began showing us all kinds of articles—neckties, handkerchiefs, 
fishing-lines, cigar-lights, for he seemed to deal in varieties. Hugh had 
put in his bootlace, but we could not get away. 

“TI tell you we don’t want anything of this,” said Tod, in his haughty 
way, for the persistency cf the fellow had tired him out. ‘Give me 
my change.” 

The other man brought the change wrapped up in paper, and we 
went on to the inn. Tod had ordered the pony to be put in the chaise, 
and it stood ready in the yard. Just then a white-haired, feeble old 
man came into the yard, and begged. Tod opened the paper of half- 
pence. 

‘The miserable cheat,” he called out. “If you'll believe me, Johnny, 
that fellow has only given me fourpence in change. If I’d time I’d go 
back to him. Sam, do you know anything of one Jellico, who keeps a 
fancy shop ?” asked he of the ostler. 

‘A fancy shop, sir?” 

‘¢Sells calico and lucifer matches.” 

‘Oh, I know!” broke forth Sam. “He have got a cousin with him, 
sir.” 

“No doubt. It was the cousin that cheated me. Mistakes are mis- 
takes, and the best of us are lable to them ; but if that was a mistake, 
T’ll eat the lot.” 

“It’s as much of a leaving-shop as a draper’s, sir. Leastways, it’s 
said that women can take things in and borrow money on them.” 

“Oh!” said Tod.  ‘‘ Borrow a shilling on a Dutch-oven to-day, and 
pay two to-morrow to get it out.” 

“Anyway, Jellico does a fine trade, for he gives credit,” concluded 
Sam. 
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But the change might have been a mistake. 

In driving home, Tod pulled up at George Reed’s cottage. Every- 
body must remember hearing where that was, and of Reed’s getting put 
anto prison by Major Parrifer. “Get down, Johnny,” said he, “and see 
if Reed’s there. He must have left work.” 

I went up the path where Reed’s children were playing, and opened 
the cottage door. Mrs. Reed and two neighbours stood holding out 
something that looked like a gown-piece. With a start and a grab 
Mrs. Reed caught the stuff, and hid it under her apron, and the two 
others looked round at me with scared faces. 

“ Reed here? No, sir,” she answered, in asort of flurry. “He had 
got to go over to Alcester after work. I don’t expect him home much 
afore ten to-night.” 

I shut the door, thinking nothing. Reed was a handy man at 
many things, and Tod wanted him to help make some alteration in 
the pheasantry at the Manor. It was Tod who had set it up—a long, 
marrow place enclosed with green trellised work, and some gold and 
silver pheasants running about in it. The Squire had been against it 
at first, and told Tod he’d not have workmen bothering about the place. 
So Tod got Reed to come in of an evening after his day’s work, and in 
a fortnight the thing was up. Now he wanted him again to alter it: 
he had found out it was too narrow. That was one of Tod’s failings. 
If he took a thing in his head it must be done off-hand. The Squire 
railed at him for his hot-headed impatience: but in point of fact he 
was just the same himself. Tod had been over to Bill Whitney’s, and 
feund their pheasantry was twice as wide as his. 

‘‘Confound Alcester,” cried Tod in his vexation, as he drove on 
home. ‘If Reed could have come up now and seen what it is I want 
done, he might have begun upon it to-morrow evening.” 

“‘ The Pater says it is quite wide enough as it is, Tod.” 

“You shut up, Johnny. If I pay Reed out of my own pocket, it’s 
nothing to anybody.” 

On Tuesday he sent me to Reed’s again. It was a nice spring after- 
moon, but I’m not sure that I thanked him for giving me the walk. 
Especially when upon lifting the latch of the door, I found it fastened. 
Down I sat on the bench outside the open window to wait—where 
Cathy had sat many a time in the days gone by, making believe to 
nurse the children, and that foolish young Parrifer would be leaning 
against the pear-tree on the other side the path. I had to leave my 
message with Mrs. Reed, and supposed she had but stepped into 
a neighbour’s. 

Buzz, buzz: hum, hum. Why, those voices were in the kitchen! 
The lower part of the casement was level with the top of my head; I 
turned round and stretched up my eyes to look. 

Well! Surprises, it is said, are the lot of man. It was his face, 
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unless my sight deceived itself. The same blue eyes, that were in the 
shop at Evesham the day before, were inside Mrs. Reed’s kitchen now: 
Mr. Tobias Jellico’s. ‘The place looked crowded with women. He 
was smiling and talking to them in the most persuasive manner imagin- 
able, his hands waving a persuasive accompaniment, on one of which 
glittered a ring with a yellow stone in it. 

They were a vast deal too agreeably engrossed to see me, and I 
looked on at leisure. A kind of pack, open, rested on the floor; the 
table was covered with all kinds of things for women’s dress ; silks, 
cottons, ribbons, mantles ; which Mrs. Reed and the others were lean- 
ing over and fingering. 

“ Silks ain’t for the like of us; I’d never have the cheek to put one 
on,” cried a voice that I knew at once for shrill Peggy Dickon’s. Next 
to her stood Ann Dovey, the blacksmith’s wife ; who was very pretty, and 
vain accordingly. 

‘““What kind o’ stuff d’ye call this, master?” she asked. 

“That’s called laine,” answered Jellico. ‘It’s all pure wool.” 

“It's a’most as shiny as silk. I say, Mrs. Reed, d’ye think this ’ud 
wear P” 

“It ’ud wear for ever,” put in Jellico. “ ‘len yards of it ’ud make as 
good a gown as ever went on a lady’s back; and the cost is but two 
shillings a yard.” 

‘Two shilling! Let’s see—what ’ud that come to? Why, twenty, 
wouldn’t it? My patience, I shouldn’t never dare to run up that score 
for one gownd.” 

Jellico laughed pleasantly. “ You take it, Mrs. Dovey. It just suits 
your bright cheeks. Pay me when you can, and how you can: sixpence 
a week, or a shilling a week, or two shillings, as you can make it easy.. 
It’s like getting a gown for nothing.” 

“So it is,” cried Ann Dovey, in a glow of delight. And, by the: 
voice, no doubt Mr. Jellico knew that she had as good as yielded to the 
temptation. He got out his yard measure. 

“Ten yards ?” said he. 

“T’m a’most afeard. Will you promise not to bother me for the 
money faster nor I can pay it?” 

“You needn’t fear no bothering from me; only just keep up the: 
trifle you’ve got to pay off weekly.” 

He measured off the gown length. ‘You'll want some ribbon to: 
trim it with, won’t you?” said he. 

“ Ribbin—well, I dun know. Dovey might say ribbin were too 
smart for me.” 

‘““Not a bit on’t, Ann Dovey,” spoke up another woman—and sie 
was our carter’s wife, Susan Potter. ‘It wouldn’t look nothing without 
some ribbin. ‘That there grass-green satin ud be nice upon ’t.” 

“‘ And that grass-green ’s dirt cheap,” said Jellico. ‘You'd get four 
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or five yards of it for a shilling or two. Won't you be tempted now?” 
he added to Susan Potter. She laughed. 

‘Not with them things. I shouldn’t never hear the last on’t if Potter 
found out I went on ‘tick for finery. He’s rough, and might beat me. 
T’d like a check apron, and a yard o’ calico.” 

“Perhaps I might take a apron or two, sir, if you made it easy,” said 
Mrs. Dickon. 

“In course I'll make it easy ; and a gown too if you'll have it. Let 
me cut you off the fellow to this of Mrs. Dovey’s.” 

‘Tt ain’t o’ no good asking me, Mr. Jellico. Ann Dovey can buy 
gownds ; she haven’t got no children; I’ve got a bushel on ’em. No; 
I don’t dare. I wish I might! Last year, up at Cookhill Wake, I see 
a sweet gownd not unlike this what had got green ribbins atop of it,” 
added the woman longingly. 

Being (I suppose) a kind of Mephistopheles in his line, Mr. Tobias 
Jellico accomplished his wish and cut off a gown against her judgment. 
He sold other gowns, and “‘ribbins,” and trumpery; the yard measure 
had nearly as little rest as the women’s tongues. Mrs. Reed’s turn to 
be served seemed to come last; after the manner of her betters, she 
yielded precedence to her guests. 

‘¢ Now for me, sir,” she said. ‘“ You’ve done a good stroke o’ business 
here to-day, Mr. Jellico, and I hope you won’t objec’ to change that 
there piece as I bought last Monday for some’at a trifle stronger. Me 
and some have been a looking at it, and we don’t think it’ll wear.” 

“Oh I'll change it,” readily answered Jellico. ‘You should put a 
few more shillings on, Mrs. Reed: better have a good thing when you’re 
about it. It’s always cheaper in the end.” 

‘Well I suppose it is,” she said. “ But I’m a’most frightened at the 
score that'll be running up.” 

‘‘Tt’s easily wiped off,” answered the man, pleasantly. “‘ Just a shilling 
or two weekly.” 

There was more chaffering and talking; and after that came the 
chink of money. The women had each a book, and Jellico had his 
book, and they were compared with his, and made straight. As he 
came out with the pack on his back, he saw me sitting on the bench, 
and looked hard: whether he knew me again, I can’t say. 

Just then Frank Stirling ran by, turning down Piefinch Lane. I 
went after him: the women’s tongues inside were working like so many 
steam-engines, and it was as well to let them run down. 

Halfway down Piefinch Lane on the left there was a turning, called 
Piefinch Cut. It had grown into a street. All kinds of shops had 
been opened, dealing in small wares: and two public houses. A 
pawnbroker from Alcester had opened a branch establishment here— 
which had set the world a gaping more than they would at a wild-beast 
show. It was managed bya Mr. Figg. Mr. Figg’s three balls stood 
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out in the middle of the Cut, and the blacksmith’s forge, to which Stir- 
ling was bound, was next door. He wanted something done to a piece 
of iron. While we were standing amid the sparks, who should go into 
the house on the other side the way but Jellico and his pack. 

‘Yes, he should come into mine, he should, that fellow,” ironically 
observed John Dovey: who was a good-natured, dark-eyed little man, 
with a tolerable share of sense. “I'd be after trundling him out again, 
feet foremost.” 

“Ts it a travelling hawker?” asked Stirling. 

‘“‘He’s a sight worse nor that, sir,” answered Dovey. “If you buy 
wares off a hawker you must pay for’em at the time: no money, no 
goods. But this here fellow seduces the women to buy his things on 
tick, he does: Tuesday arter Tuesday he comes a prowling into this 
here Cut, and does a roaring trade. His pack’ll walk out o’ that house 
a bit lighter nor it goes in. Stubbs’ wife lives over there; Tanken’s 
wife, she lives there; and there be others. If I hadn’t learnt that 
nobody gets no good by interfering a’tween men and their wives, I’d 
ha’ telled Stubbs and Tanken long ago what was a going on.” 

It had been on the tip of my tongue to say where I had just seen 
Jellico, and the trade he was doing. Remembering in time that Mrs. 
Dovey had been one of the larger purchasers, I keptit in. The black- 
smith hummed a verse of a song popular in our county: that sets forth 
the grief a man comes to who ventures on any such interference as that 
he had hinted at, beginning “‘ Mr. Bourn and his Wife.” 

‘‘ His name’s Jellico,” Dovey broke off to say, as he hammered 
away at Stirling’s iron. “He have got a shop somewhere over in 
Evesham. It’s twelve or fifteen months since he took to come here. 
When I first see him I wondered where the deuce the hawker’s round 
could be, appearing in the Cut so quick and reg’lar; but I soon found 
he was no reg’lar hawker. Says IJ to my wife, ‘ Don’t you go and have 
no dealings with that there pest, for I’ll not stand it, and might be 
tempted to stop it summar.’ ‘All right, Jack,’ said she; ‘when I wants 
things I’ll deal at the old shop at Alcester.’ But there’s other wives 
round about us doing strokes and strokes o’ trade with him; ’taint all 
of ’em, Master Ludlow, as is so sensible as our Ann.” 

Considering the stroke of trade I had just seen done by Ann Dovey, 
it was as well not to hear this. “Mr. Bourn and his Wife” was per- 
haps not a particularly genteel song; but I took up the humming of 
the second verse, and sat down on a rusty grate. 

“Tf he’s not a hawker, what is he?” asked Stirling, swaying himself 
on a beam in the roof; and I’m sure I did not know either. 

‘“‘Tt’s a cursed system,” said John Dovey; “and I say that afore 
your faces, young gents. It may do for the towns, if they chooses to 
have it—that’s their business ; but it don’t do for us. What the pigs do 
our women here want o’ fine shawls and gownds ?—a decking o’ their- 
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selves out as if they was so many Jezebels? But ’taint that. Let ’em 
deck, if they’ve got no sense to see how ill it looks on their sun-freckled 
faces, and hands hard wi’ work ; it’s the ruin it brings. Just you move 
on t’other side, Master Ludlow ; you be right in the way o’ the sparks. 
‘There’s a iron pot over there as does for sitting on.” 

“I’m all nght, Dovey. Tell us about Jellico.” 

Jellico’s system was this, Dovey said: He brought over a huge pack 
of goods every Tuesday afternoon in a pony-gig; put up the pony, and 
carried the pack on his round, tempting the women right and left to buy. 
Husbands away at work, and children at school, the field wasopen. He 
asked for no ready money down. ‘The purchases were entered in a book, 
and to be paid off by weekly instalments. They had to be kept up ; 
Jellico saw to that. However short the household had to run of the 
weekly necessaries, Jellico’s money must be ready for him. It was an 
awful tax, just as Dovey described it, and drifted into at first without 
thought of ill. The debt in itself was bad enough ; but the fear lest it 
should come to their husbands’ ears was almost worse. As Dovey de- 
scribed all this in his homely but rather flowery language, it put me in 
mind of those pleasure-seekers that sail too far over a sunny sea in 
thoughtless heedlessness, and suspect no danger till their vessel is 
right amid the breakers. 

“There haven’t been no blow-ups yet to speak of,” said the black- 
smith. ‘“ But they be coming. I could just put my finger upon half a 
dozen women at this blessed minute what’s wearing of theirselves to 
shadders. They come here to Figg’s in the dusk o’ evening wi’ things 
hid under their aprons. The longer Jellico lets it go on, the worse it 
gets, for they wz/7 be tempted, the she-creatures, and buys made-flowers 
to-day and ribbuns to-morrow. If Jellico lets ’em, that is. He knows 
pretty sure where he may trust and where he mayn’t. He won’t let his 
pocket suffer in the long-run. He knows another thing, he do—that 
the further he staves off any big noise the profitabler it’ll be for him. 
Once let that come, and Master Jellico might get hunted out o’ the Cut, 
and his pack and its finery kicked to shreds.” 

‘But why are the women such fools, Dovey?” asked Stirling. 

“You might as well ask why folks eats and drinks, sir,” retorted 
Dovey, his begrimed eyes lighted with the flame. “A love o’ their 
faces is just born with the women, and it goes with ’em to their grave. 
Set a parcel o’ finery afore ’em, and the best’ll find their eyes a-longing, 
and their mouths a-watering. It’s said Eve used to do up her hair, a 
looking down into a clear pool.” 

“ Putting it in that light, Dovey, I wonder all the women here don’t 
go in for Mr. Jellico’s temptations.” 

“Some on ’em has got better sense; and some has got husbands 
what’s up to the thing. A many o’ the men knows some’at about 
Jellico, but their women at home contrives to deceive ’em, and they 
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suspects nothing. The fellow with the pack, they supposes, don’t 
concern their folk at home, and so never bothers theirselves about him 
and his doings. He takes care to come, you see, when they be safe 
away at work. I’d like to drop a hint to some of ’em to go home un- 
expected some Tuesday arternoon, but may be it’s best let alone.” 

Dovey partly hummed, partly sang, the third verse of ‘* Mr. Bourn 
and his Wife.” Stirling brought himself to an anchor on the iron pot, 
and brandished a bar of pig-iron. 

“IT suppose your wife is one of the sensible ones, Dovey ?”—— 
and I kept my countenance as I said it. 

‘‘ She daredn’t be nothing else, Master Johnny. I be a trifle loud if 
I’m put out. Not she,” emphatically added Dovey, his strong, bared 
arm dealing down a heavy blow on the anvil, and sending up a whole 
cloud of sparks. ‘“I’d never get put in jail for her, as she knows; I’d 
shave her hair off first. Run up a score with that there Jellico! No, 
she’d not be such a fool as that. You should hear how she goes on 
again her neighbours that does run it, and the fools she calls ’em.” 

Poor John Dovey! Where ignorance is bliss : 

‘Why, if I thought my wife could hoodwink me as some of ’em does 
their men, I’d never hold up my head of one while, for shame ; no, not 
in my own forge,” continued Dovey. ‘“ Ann’s temper’s a bit trying 
sometimes, wants keeping in order; but she’d be above deceit o’ that 
paltry sort. She don’t need to act it neither; I give her a whole ten shal- 
lings t’other day, and she went and laid it out for herself at Alcester.” 

No doubt. Any amount of shillings would soon be sacrificed to 
Ann’s vanity. 

“How much longer is that thing going to take, Dovey ?” 

“Just about two minutes, sir. “Iwere a cranky there he goes.” 

The break in Dovey’s answer was caused by the appearance of 
Jellico. He came out, shouldering his pack. The blacksmith looked 
after him down the Cut, and saw him turn in elsewhere. 

“I thought he were a-going there,” said he; “’taint often he passes. 
that there dwelling. Other houses seems to have their turn, turn and 
turn about ; but that un gets him constant.” 

“It’s where Bird’s wife lives, is it not, Dovey?” 

“It’s where she lives, fast enough, sir. And Bird, he be safe at his 
over-looking work, five mile off, without no fear of his popping in 
home to hinder the dealing and chaffering. But she’d better mind— 
though Bird do get a’most three pound a week, he have got means for 
every sixpence of it, with his peck o’ childern, six young uns of her’n, 
and six of his first wife’s, and none on’em yet able to earn a penny-piece. 
If Bird thought she was running up a score with Jellico, he’d give her 
two black eyes as soon as look at her.” 

‘“‘Bird’s wife never seems to have any good clothes at all, as if she’d 
not a decent gown to her back,” said Stirling. 
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“What she buys is. mostly things for the little ’uns: shimmys and 
pinafores, and that,” replied Dovey. “ Letty Bird’s one o’ them that’s 
more improvidenter nor a body of any sense ’ud believe, Master Stirling ; 
she never has a coin by the Wednesday night, she hasn’t. The little 
uns ’ud be a-rolling naked in the gutter, but for what she gets on tick 
off Jellico; and Bird, seeing ’em, might beat her for that. That don’t 
mend the system; the score’s a-being run up, and it'll bring trouble 
sometime as sure as a gun. Beside that, if there was no Jellico to 
serve her with his poison, she’d ave to save enough for decent 
clothes. Don’t you see how the thing works, sir?” 

“Oh, I see it,” carelessly answered Stirling. ‘‘D’ye call the pack’s. 
wares poison, Dovey ?” 

“Yes I do,” said Dovey, stoutly, as he handed Stirling his iron. 
‘They'll poison the peace o’ many a household in this here Cut. You 
two young gents just look out else, and see.” 

We came away with the iron. At the end of Piefinch Lane, Frank 
Stirling took the road to the Court, and I turned into Reed’s. The 
wife was by herself then, giving the children their early tea. 

‘Reed shall come up to the manor as soon as he gets home, sir,” she 
said, in answer to Tod’s message. 

‘“‘ T was here before this afternoon, Mrs. Reed, and couldn't get in. 
You were too busy to hear me at the door.” 

The knife halted in the bread she was cutting, and she glanced up 
for a moment ; but seemed to think nothing, and finished the slice. 

“T’ve been very busy, Master Ludlow. I’m sorry you’ve had to 
come twice, sir.” 

‘ Busy enough, I should say, with Jellico’s pack emptied on the 
table, and you and the rest buying up at steam pace.” 

The words were out of my lips before I saw her startled gesture of 
caution, pointing to the children: it was plain they were not to know 
anything about Jellico. She had an honest face, but it turned as red 
as scarlet. 

“Do you think it is a good plan, Mrs. Reed, to get things upon 
trust, and have to make up money for them weekly ?” I could not help. 
saying to her as she came to the door. 

“I’m beginning to doubt whether it is, sir.” 

“If Reed thought he had a debt hanging over him, that might fall 
at any moment . 

‘For the love of mercy, sir, don’t say nothing to Reed!” came the 
startling interruption. ‘‘ You won't, will you, Master Johnny?” 

“Not I. Don’t fear. But if I were you, Mrs. Reed, for my own 
sake, I'd cut all connection with Jellico. Better deal at a fair shop.” 

She nodded her head as I went through the gate: but the scarlet of 
her face had turned to a sickly whiteness that spoke of terror. Was 
the woman so deep in the dangerous books already 
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Reed came up in the evening, and Tod showed him what he wanted 
done. As the man was measuring the trellis-work, Hannah happened 
to pass. She asked him how he was getting on. 

‘‘Amongst the middlings,” answered Reed, shortly. “I was a bit 
put out just now.” 

‘¢What by?” asked Hannah, who said anything she chose before me 
without the smallest ceremony: and Tod had gone away. 

‘As I was coming up here Ingram stops me, and asks if I couldn’t 
let him have the bit of money I owed him. I stared at the man: 
what money was I likely to owe him oe 

“ Ingram the cow-keeper?” 

‘Ingram the cow-keeper. So, talking a bit, I found there was a 
matter of six shillings due to him for the children’s milk : it was ever 
so long since my wife had paid. Back I went to her to know the 
reason why—and it was that made me late coming up here, Master 
Johnny.” 

‘“‘T suppose he’d sold her skim milk for new, and she thought she’d 
make him wait for his money,” returned Hannah. 

“All she said to me was that she didn’t think it had been running 
so long: Ingram said she always told him she was short of money and 
couldn’t pay,” answered Reed. ‘ Anyway, I don’t think she'll let it 
run on again. It put me out, though. I'd rather go off into the work- 
house, or die of starvation, than I’d let it be said in the place my wife 
didn’t pay as she went on.” 

/ saw through the difficulty, and should have liked to give Reed a 
hint touching Jellico. Failing the practicability of that, I helped Reed 
at the measurement, and whistled the fourth and last verse of “ Mr. 
Bourn and his Wife,” which had been left unfinished at the blacksmith’s 
forge. 

Now it was rather strange that all in two days Jellico and the 
mischief he was working should be thus brought before me in three or 
four ways, considering that I had never in my life heard of the man 
before. But it was so, and I am only telling you what is true. I 
don’t want to say anything against the man personally; the mischief 
lay in the system. That Jellico sold his goods at a nice rate for 
dearness, and used persuasion with the women to buy them, was as 
plain as the sun at noonday ; butin these respects he was no worse than 
are many of the shopkeepers. He went to the houses in turn, and the 
women met him; it might be several weeks before the meeting was 
held at Mrs. Reed’s again. Ann Dovey could not enjoy the hospitality 
of receiving him at hers, as her husband’s work lay at home. But she 
was a constant visitor to the other places. 

And the time went on; and Mr. Jellico’s trade flourished. But we 


heard nothing more about it at Dyke Manor, and I naturally forgot it. 
* % * % * % 
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“Just six shillings on it, Mr. Figg! That's all I want to-day, but I 
can’t do without that.” 

That so well-conducted and tidy a woman as George Reed’s wife 
should be in what the Cut called familiarly the “‘ pawn-shop,” would 
have surprised everybody not in the secret. But she it was. Mr. Figg, 
a little man with weak eyes and a few scattered locks of light hair, 
turned over the offered loan with his finger and thumb. A grey gown 
of some shiny woollen stuff. 

“How many times have this here gownd been brought here, Mrs. 
Reed ?” asked he. 

“T haven’t counted ’°em. Why? What's that got to do with it ?” 

“Cause it’s a proof as it must be a-getting the worse for wear,” was 
the answer, given disparagingly. 

“It’s just as good as it was the day I had it out o’ Jellico’s pack,” 
said Mrs. Reed, sadly subdued, as of late she had always seemed. 

Mr. Figg turned to the light the parts most likely to be worn of the 
gown. “Look here,” said he. ‘‘What d’ye call that?” 

There was a little fraying certainly in places. Mrs. Reed had eyes 
and could see it. 

“It don’t stand to reason as a gownd’ll wear for ever and show no 
marks. You puts this here gownd in of a Wednesday morning, or so, 
and gets it out of a Saturday night to wear Sundays. Wear and tear 7s 
wear and tear.” 

Mrs. Reed could not deny the accusation. All the available articles 
her home contained; that is, the few her husband was not likely to 
observe the absence of; together with as much of her own wardrobe 
as she could by any shift do without, were already on a visit to Mr. 
Figg; and which, according to present look-out, promised to be a 
permanent one. This gown was obliged to be taken out periodically. 
Had she not appeared decent on Sundays, her husband would have 
demanded the reason why. 

“You've give me six snillings on it afore,” she argued. 

‘“*Can’t again. Don’t mind lending five ; next week it’ll be but four. 
It warn’t never worth more nor ten new,” added Mr. Figg loudly, to 
drown remonstrances. 

“Why, I gave Jellico double for it ! Where’s the use of your running 
things down ?” 

As Jellico was in one sense a friend of Mr. Figg’s—for he was certainly 
the cause of three parts of his pledges being brought—the pawnbroker 
let it pass. Mrs. Reed went home with her five shillings, her eyes 
taking quite a wild look of distress, glancing cornerwise on all sides, as 
if she feared an ambush. 

It had not been a favourable year; weather had been bad, strikes 
were prevalent, money was dear, labour scarce. Men were ready to 
snatch the work out of each other’s mouths; some were quite unem- 
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ployed, others less than they used to be. Of course the homes in 
Piefinch Cut, and other similar small homes not in the Cut, went on 
short commons. And if the women had been nearly unable to get 
on before and stave off exposure, anybody may see that that was a feat 
impracticable now. One of them, Mrs. Reed, thought the doubt and 
difficulty and remorse and dread would kill her. 

Dread of her husband’s discovering the truth, and dread of his being 
called upon to answer for the debt. Unable to keep up her weekly 
interest and payments to Mr. Jellico for some time now, the main debt 
had only accumulated. She owed him two pounds nineteen shillings. 
And two pounds nineteen shillings to a labourer’s wife seems like a 
wide gulf that can never be bridged over while life shall last. Be- 
sides this, she had been obliged to go in debt at the general-shop ; 
that had added itself up now to eight-and-twenty shillings, and they 
were threatening the county court. There were other little odds and 
ends of liabilities less urgent, a few shillings in all. To those not ac- 
quainted with the simple living of a rural district, this may not sound so 
very overwhelming : those who are, know what it means, and how awful 
was the strait to which Mrs. Reed (with others) had reduced herself. 

She had grown so thin as hardly to be able to keep her clothes upon 
her. Sleeping and waking a dead wall crowded with figures, as a huge 
sum, seemed to be before her eyes. Lately she had taken to dream of 
hanging feet downwards over a precipice, held up only by the grasp of 
her hands on its edge. Nearly always she awoke with the horror: and 
it would seem to her that it was worse to wake up to life and its 
cares, than to fall on down to death and be at rest from them. 

Carrying home the five shillings in her hand, Mrs. Reed sat down in 
her kitchen and wiped her face, damp with pallor. She had begun to 
ask—not so much what the ending would be, but how soon it would 
come. With the five shillings in her hand she must find food and ne- 
cessaries until Saturday night; there was no more credit. And this 
was only Wednesday morning. With credit stopped and supplies 
stopped, her husband would naturally make inquiries, and all must 
come out. Mrs. Reed wondered whether she should die of the shame 
—if she had to stay and face it. Three of the shillings must be paid 
that afternoon to Ingram the milkman; he would not be quiet any 
longer: and the woman cast her aching eyes round her room, and saw 
nothing that it was possible to take away and raise money on. 

She had got the potatoes on the fire when the children ran in, little 
toddling things, from school. Some rashers of bacon lay on the table 
ready to be toasted. Reed, earning pretty good wages, had been ac- 
customed to live well: with careful management he knew they might 
do so still, Little did he suspect the state things had got into. 

‘“‘Tatty dere, mov’er,” began the eldest, who could not speak well. 

“Tatty dere” meant “ Cathy’s there”: and the mother looked up 
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from the bacon. Cathy Parrifer (though nobody called her by her 
new name, but Cathy Reed still) stood at the outer gate, in tatters as 
usual, talking to some man who had a paper in his hand. Mrs. Reed’s 
heart leaped into her mouth: she lived in dread of everything. A 
stranger approaching the place turned her sick. And now the terror, 
whose shadow had been so long looming, was come in reality. Ca- 
therine came bounding up the garden to tell the tale: the man, stand- 
ing at the gate, was waiting to see her father come home to dinner to 
serve him with a summons for the county court. Mrs. Reed knew at 
once what it was for: the eight-and-twenty shillings owing at the 
general-shop. Her face grew white as she sunk into a chair; cold 
drops broke out over her as large as peas. 

‘“‘Couldn’t you get him to leave the paper with me, Cathy?” she 
whispered, insane ideas of getting up the money somehow floating into 
her brain. 

“He won't,” answered Cathy. ‘‘He means to give that to father 
personally, he says, if he stays till night.” 

Just as many another has felt in some apparently insurmountable 
obstacle, that seemed to be turning their hair grey in the little space of 
time that you can peel an apple, felt Mrs. Reed. Light seemed to be 
closing, shame and misery and blackness to be opening. Her hands 
seemed powerless to put the bacon into the Dutch-oven. 

But there ensued a respite. A very short one, but still a respite. 
While the summons-server was loitering outside, Reed came in through 
the back-garden, having got over the stile in Piefinch Lane. It was 
not often he chose that way ; accident caused him to do it to-day. Mrs. 
Reed, really not knowing what she did or said, told Cathy there’d be 
a morsel of dinner for her if she liked to stop and eat it. As Cathy 
was not in the luck of such offers every day, she remained : and in her 
good-nature talked and laughed to divert any suspicion. 

But the man at the gate began to smell a rat: perhaps the bacon as 
well. Dinner-hour almost over, and no George Reed had come home! 
He suddenly thought of the back entrance, and walked up to see. 
Paper in hand, he gave a thump at the house door. Reed was about 
to leave then: and he went down the path by the man’s side, opening 
the paper. Mrs. Reed, more like a ghost than a woman, took a glance 
through the window. 

“T can’t face it, Catherine. When I’m gone, you’d better come home 
here and do what you can for the children. Tell him all; it’s of no 
good trying to hide it any longer.” 

She took her shawl from a press and put her bonnet on; and then 
stooped to kiss her children, saying good-bye in a burst of grief. 

“But where are you going ?” cried:the wondering Cathy. 

‘Anywhere. If I be tempted to do anything desperate, Cathy, tell 
father not to think too bad of me, as he might, if I was living.” 


= 
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She escaped by the back door. Catherine let her go, uncertain what to 
be at for the best. Her father was striding back up the garden-path, and 
the storm was coming. As a preliminary van-guard, Cathy snatched 
up the youngest girl and held her on her lap. The summons-server was 
calling after Reed, apparently giving some instructions, and that took up 
another minute or two; but he came in at last. 

‘Cathy told as much of the truth as she dared; her father was too 
angry for her to venture on all. In his passion he said his wife might 
go and be hanged. Cathy answered that she had as good as said it 
was something of that she meant to do. 

But talking and acting are two things; and when it came to be put 
to the test, Mrs. Reed found herself no more capable of entering upon 
any desperate course than the rest of us are. And, just as I had been 
brought in accidentally to see the beginning, so was I accidentally 
brought in at the ending. 

We were at home again for the holidays, and I had been over for an 
afternoon to the Stirlings. Events in this world happen very strangely. 
Upon setting out to walk back in the cool of the late summer’s evening, 
I took the way by Dyke Brook instead of either of the two ordinary 
roads. Why I chose it I did not know then; I do not now; I never 
shallknow. When fairly launched into the fields, I asked myself why 
on earth I had come that way, for it was the loneliest to be found in 
the two counties. 

Turning sharp round the dark clump of trees by Dyke Brook (which 
just there is wide enough for a pond and as deep as two), I came upon 
somebody in a grey straw bonnet, standing on its brink and looking 
down into the water. 

“ Halloa, Mrs. Reed! Is that you?” 

Before I forget the woe-stricken face she turned upon me, the start 
she gave, I must forget memory. Down she sat on the stump of a tree, 
and burst into sobs. 

‘What is it?” I asked, standing before her. 

‘Master Johnny, I’ve been for hours round it, round and round, 
wanting the courage to throw myself in; and I haven’t done it.” 

“Just you tell me all about the trouble,” I said, from the opposite 
stump. 

And she did tell me. Alone there for so many hours, battling with 
herself and Death (it’s not wrong to say so), my coming seemed to : 
unlock all the gates of reticence, and she told me what I’ve written | 
above. | 

“God knows I never thought to bring it to such a pass as this,” she 
sobbed. ‘I went into it without any sense of doing harm. One day, 
when I happened to be at Miles Dickon’s, Jellico came in with his : 
pack, and I was tempted to buy some ribbin. I said he might come 
and show me his things the next week, and he did, and I bought a 
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gownd and shawl; it seemed so easy, just to pay a shilling or two a 
week ; like having the things for nothing. And that went on; a’most 
every Tuesday I took some trifle of him, may be a bit o’ print for the 
little uns, or holland for pinafores ; and I gave Cathy a cotton gownd, 
for she hadn’t one to her back. I didn’t buy as some of ’em did, for 
the sake of show and bedeckings, but useful things, Master Johnny,” 
she added, sobbing bitterly. ‘And this has come of it! and I wish 
I was at rest in that there blessed water.” 

‘Now, Mrs. Reed! Do you suppose you would be at rest?” 

“Heaven have mercy on me! It’s the thought o’ the sin and o’ what 
might come after, that makes me hold back from it.” 

Looking at her, shading her eyes with her hand, her elbow on her 
lap, and her face one of the saddest for despair I ever saw, it made me 
think of the strange contrasts there are in the world. For the want of 
about five pounds this woman was seeking to end her life; some have 
. done as much for five-and-twenty thousand. 

“T’ve not a friend in the whole world that could help me,” she said. 
“ But it’s not that, Master Johnny; it’s the shame on me for having 
brought things to such a pass. If the Lord would be pleased to take 
me, and save me from the sin of lifting a hand again my own life!” 

“‘ Look here, Mrs. Reed. As to what you call the shame, I suppose 
we all have to go in for some sort or another of that, as we jog along. 
As you are vo¢ taken, and don’t seem likely to be taken, I should look 
on that as an intimation that you must live and make the best of things.” 

“* Live ! how, sir? I can’t never show myself at home. Reed he'll have 
to go to jail, for the law will put him there. I’d not face the world, sir, 
knowing it was for my thoughtless debts.” 

Could I help her? Ought I to help her? If I went to old Brandon 
and said I must have five pounds, why old Brandon in the end would 
give it me, after he had gone on rather hot for an hour. If I did not 
help her, and any harm came 

“You promise me never to think about pools again, Mrs. Reed, ex- 
cept in the way of eels, and I’ll promise to see you through this.” 

She looked up more hopeless than before. ‘‘ There ain’t nothing to 
be done for me, Master Johnny. There’s the shame, and the talkin o’ 
the neighbours ” 

“Yes, you need mind /Aat. Why, they are all in the same boat !” 

‘‘ And there’s Reed, sir; he’d never forgive me. He’d——” 

Of all cries, she interrupted herself with about the worst: something 
she saw behind me had frightened her. In another moment she had 
darted to the pond, and Reed was holding her back from it. 

‘* Be thee a born fool?” roared Reed. ‘‘ Dost think thee’st not done 
enough harm as it is, but thee must want to cap it by putting the’self 
in there? That would mend it, that would.” 


She released herself from him, and slipped on the grass, Reed stand- 
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ing between her and the pond. But he seemed to think better of it, 
and stepped aside. 

‘‘Jump in, an’ thee likes to,” said he, continuing to speak in the 
familiar home manner. ‘I once see a woman ducked in the Severn 
for pocket-picking at Worcester races, and she came out all the cooler 
and better for’t.” 

“T never thought to bring trouble on nobody, George,” she sobbed. 
‘Tt seems to have come on and on, like a great monster growing bigger 
and bigger as you looks at him, till I couldn’t get away from it.” 

“‘Couldn’t or wouldn’t, which d’ye mean?” retorted Reed. ‘Why 
you women were ever created to bother us, bangs me. I hope you'll 
find you can keep the children when I and a dozen more of us be in 
jail. ’T'won’t be my first visit.” 

“Look here, Reed, I’ve promised to set it right for her. Don’t 
worry over it.” 

“Tl not accept help from anybody ; not from you, Master Johnny. 
What she has done she must abide by.” 

‘The bargain’s made, Reed ; you can’t break it if you would. Per- 
haps a great trouble may come to me some time in my life that I may 
be glad to be helped out of. Mrs. Reed will get the money to-morrow, 
only she need not tell the parish where she found it.” 

‘“‘Oh, George, let it be so!” she implored through her tears. “If 
Master Johnny’s good enough to do this, let him. I might save up by 
little and little to repay him in time. If you went to jail through me! 
I’d rather die!” 

“Will you let it be a lesson to you to keep out of Jellico’s clutches 
in future?” he asked, sternly. 

‘It’s a lesson that'll last me to the end of my days,” she said, with a 
shiver. ‘Please God you let me get out o’ this trouble, I'll not fall 
into another like it.” 

“Then come along home to the childern,” said he, his voice soften- 
ing a little. ‘And leave that there pond and your folly behind you.” 

I was obliged to tell Mr. Brandon and the Squire, and they both 
pitched well into me with their tongues; but neither was really angry ; 
I saw that. As to the five pounds, I only wish as much relief could be 
oftener given with as little money. 

JouNNy LUDLOow. 
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ABOUT SOME OLD FRIENDS. 


“ [IV E sommes nous pas tous un peu enfants des qwil sagit de contes 7" 
asks La Harpe. We are ready to answer in the affirmative. 
We confess to a love of stories, of fairy tales if you will, and gladly ac- 
knowledge our debt of gratitude to M. Perrault, Madame D’Aulnoy, and 
others : writers of fairy stories in the days of ‘‘ La Grande Monarche.” 

Stories of chivalry had ceased to interest; the manners they depicted 
were those of a bygone age. Long romances, such as ‘“ Alexandre,” 
‘“‘ Marianne,” and ‘Le Grand Cyrus” were pronounced wearisome. 
The simple, domestic story of the present day was then unknown: 
simplicity and domesticity were not in fashion. Yet fiction in some 
form always has been, and always will be, one of the requirements of 
intellectual humanity. 

In childhood there is an eager desire to know ; a vast mental store- 
house to be filled. Facts can be gathered but slowly. The boundary 
between the possible and the impossible is as yet undefined by expert- 
ence ; Imagination reaches out to grasp many-coloured shadows where- 
with to people the blank space unoccupied as yet by realities. The 
child feels before he thinks ; imagines before he reflects. Every child 
is a poet in his search after his ideal of the beautiful and good that he 
has not yet learned is unattainable. 

In the early ages—the childhood of the world—the possible and im- 
possible, the attainable and unattainable, fiction and reality, were in a 
like manner confused and indistinct. Man felt himself surrounded and 
coerced by forces he knew not how to explain; hence arose the idea of 
fairies and demons. These supernatural beings were coloured by the 
climate, and by the manners of the races amongst which the belief in 
them had its rise; they may be divided into Gothic and Oriental. 

The northern spirits, formed of mist and cloud, inhabiting pine-clad 
mountains, solitary fountains, and wild desert plains, had in them some- 
thing malevolent and capricious. They beguiled the unlucky mortal 
under the form of Will-o’-the-wisp ; or led him to his destruction under 
pretence of opening out to him underground treasures, or gave him 
gifts that turned to withered leaves in his hands. Nature about the 
Northman was rude, wild, uncertain; only to be overcome by much 
strength and courage ; and his superstitious imaginings partook of the 
character of the elementary forces he had to combat. 

In the glowing East, there was a more distinct division between the 
spirits of good and evil—the maleficent and beneficent genu, that 
watched over the fate of man and associated themselves with his labours. 
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The Djins might destroy, but the Peris were altogether beautiful and 
good; they were creatures of light and air, clothed in rainbow hues, 
and living upon the odour of flowers; not necessarily immortal, though 
their existence might be indefinitely prolonged. 

In the legends of all countries we trace a curious belief that the 
fairies were condemned, at certain periodical times, to take the form of 
some bird, beast, or reptile, in which state the fairy was liable to the 
ordinary accidents of animal life; hence the pretty legend of Schlan- 
genbad, and numerous others. 

The fairies of the Italian and French story-tellers seem to partake of 
both the Gothic and Oriental character ; the fairy was a more domestic 
character than the Eastern peri, from which some writers suppose the 
name to have been derived, and more to be relied on than the “ tricksy 
spirit ” of northern superstition. The French fairy condescended to stand 
sponsor to new-born children, whom they took under their especial pro- 
tection. In Britanny, on the birth of a child, it was usual to spread a 
plentiful repast, in a retired room, for the fairies, in order to propitiate 
them, and induce them to endow the new-born infant with happy gifts. 
The Troubadour Geoffroi Riidel, in one of his songs, says that if he 
does not live to see the lady of his love, he shall think his god-parents 
have failed to bestow good fortune upon him. Evidently alluding to 
the belief in the ee marraine. 

Some seek the origin of this kindly and sociable fairy in the Fata of 
the Italians, or in the Druidesses of Armorica, women of superior 
power and wisdom, who were believed to have penetrated the secrets 
of nature and futurity. But the fairies were not all well disposed ; 
there were good and bad fairies, the latterof whom were sometimes the 
most powerful, rendering the gifts of their good sisters in vain. 

As the northern elves were not always to be depended upon, so the 
gnomes were not invariably unkind ; but the ogres were monsters with- 
out any redeeming qualities. They seem originally to have belonged 
to those beings whose names were made use of by nurses to frighten 
children into good behaviour; the name was synonymous with the 
Huns, the much-dreaded ravagers, fiends, demons. They must have 
appeared in the dark ages known as Hunni-gours or oigours; hence 
ogres. 

In many of the old fairy tales we can perceive a foundation of truth. 
“The Beauty and the Beast” of Mdme. Villeneuve, is only another 
form of the ‘‘ Prince Marcassin” of Mdme. D’Aulnoy; and this 
again had its origin in the ‘‘ Re Porco” of Straparola. Who can say 
how often the savage has been tamed, the brutal transformed by the 
influence of beauty and love? Some of the tales are merely allegories, 
The fairy appears under the guise of an old woman requiring help, and 
dispenses her gifts according to the proved disposition of the recipient. 

It was M. Charles Perrault, a man of exceptional talent and of pro- 
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found erudition, one of the confidential cwployés of the great minister’ 
Colbert, who first gave to the world most of those charming stories in 
the form in which they are now popularly known. They were written 
at an advanced age, and published in the name of his son, then a child, 
under the title of ‘Tales of Mother Goose.” ‘Contes de ma Mére 
VOye.” Here we meet with a host of old friends. ‘‘ Puss in Boots,” 
‘‘ Bluebeard,” “ Cinderella,” “The Sleeping Beauty,” “Little Red 
Riding Hood,” ‘*Tom Thumb,” and others. 

These stories have a wonderful air of good earnest, and details are 
given with delightful precision ; as when we are called upon to admire 
the moustache of Cinderella’s rat-coachman; or when it is suggested— 
as the ‘ Beauty” is about to fall the victim to the insatiable appetite of 
her ogre step-mother—that having slept for a hundred years, her flesh 
was likely to prove a little tough. 

They have another great charm. They do not obtrude their especial 
moral; they do not pretend to edify; only to pleaseand amuse. They 
have something about them of the freshness of the golden age of inno- 
cence, unconscious of good and evil. If “‘ Puss in Boots” is something 
of a fripon, does he engage our affections any the less? We find the 
miller’s son with a similar talented cat, in Straparola; but the boots 
with which Perrault endows her are a great addition, though we are 
told that the boots were good for nothing at all in walking on the roof- 
tiles. The manner in which puss gets possession of the ogre’s castle 
too, is an Immense improvement upon the clumsy contrivance of the 
Italian cat, who ousts the possessors of the coveted chateau in a way 
we can scarcely approve, from its want of feeling. 

A steady flow of Orientalism had been pervading Europe, by means 
of the Crusaders, the wandering Troubadours, and the Arabs in Spain. 
But it was in the reign of Louis XIV. of France, that the great impetus 
was given to the study of Oriental literature. D’Herbelat published his 
“‘ Bibliotheque Onientale,” and Gallaud, seven years after the appearance 
of Perrault’s “Contes de ma Mére l’Oye,” translated into French the 
‘“‘ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” 

These stories, though they had been partially known to the old Italian 
romance-writers, achieved a brilliant success when they appeared in their 
new French dress. The “ Mille et une Nuits” became the fashion, and 
was one of the staple subjects of conversation in society. It is related 
that a number of young men, wearied with hearing the “Arabian 
Nights” so much talked about, and finding something ridiculous in the 
iteration of the words, “‘ My dear sister, if you are not asleep, pray re- 
late to me one of those pleasant stories you know so well,” &c., &c., 
took it into their heads to rouse up poor M. Gallaud in the middle of 
a frosty winter’s night, by shouting with all their might under his win- 
dow: “M. Gallaud! M. Gallaud!” At last the worthy Arabic pro- 
fessor opened his window, and putting his head out, demanded what 
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they wanted. ‘M. Gallaud; is it not you who have translated those 
beautiful Arabian stories?” they asked. ‘Yes, gentlemen.” ‘Ah, 
then, M. Gallaud, if you are not asleep, pray relate to us one of those 
pleasant stories you know so well,” &c., &c. 

It is perhaps as well that the professor’s answer is not on record. 

Much of the character of these Oriental stories found a kindred soil 
in the France of that day. ‘There was as little taste for the simplicity 
of nature at the Court of Louis XIV. as in the palace of Haroun el 
Raschid, and as great a love for magnificence and display. The fairies 
of old romance were decked out in new splendour, in emulation of 
their Eastern sisters, and the imaginations of the new adapters revelled 
in brilliant descriptions of enchanted palaces, jewelled robes, and gor- 
geous entertainments. J airies no longer reposed on rose-leaves, and 
drank dew out of acorn-cups; they appeared as grand Court ladies, ac- 
complished in manners, and elegant if somewhat didactic in speech. 

Towards the end of Louis XIV.’s reign, when Mdme. de Maintenon 
and decorum were in the ascendant, the Court became serious and 
moral. Good books for the young were composed, in which even the 
tales must have a definite purpose of ethical instruction. The “ Roman 
édifiant,’—“a hybrid kind of thing that has never produced anything 
good,” remarks a French contemporary. At the same time, there was 
a coterie of ladies of rank and fortune, who possessed considerable 
literary talents, and were much thrown into each other's society. It is 
to be feared they had no such laudable aim in view as the mental 
improvement of the rising generation—no aim, perhaps, but that of 
amusing themselves. ‘They were not inclined to undertake the com- 
position of long romances, in the style of Mdme. Scudery, so enter- 
tained themselves and each other by writing fairy tales, mostly adopted 
from Italian originals. 

It shows how useless is the attempt to turn nature from its course ; 
while the didactic books of the De Maintenon school are either for- 
gotten, or onjy revived to be the torment of children, such tales as 
“*Gracieuse and Percinet,” ‘The Blue Bird,” and “The Fair One with 
the Golden Locks,” continue to delight, not children only, but grown- 
up people too, who, wearied with plodding on the dusty paths of this 
work-a-day world, are glad sometimes to wander into the flowery 
meadows, and breathe awhile the free air of fancy, forgetting for a few 
moments the iron ring of possibility that girts us round. 

At the head of this literary coterie was Marie Catherine La Motte, 
Countess D’Aulnoy. She is described as having been beautiful, ele- 
gant, and accomplished, and was celebrated in her day for wit and 
conversational talent. She accompanied the second queen of Charles II. 
into Spain, whence she wrote a series of letters, afterwards published. 
It is, however, by her fairy tales she is best known. 

These charming stories—‘ Fortunio,” “Gracieuse and Percinet,” 
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“‘The Green Serpent,” and others too numerous to mention—want 
something of the simplicity and air of reality that distinguish those of 
Perrault; but they are graceful in fancy, lively in diction, and suff- 
ciently removed from that evident intrusion of a méral purpose that 
after her time removed fairy stories from the realm of true fiction, and 
placed them more properly under the head of allegories. 

We owe many stories, also, to the pen of Mdme. Murat, of Mdlle. 
de la Force, and others of the same coterie ; but, with few exceptions, 
they are more extravagant, and less witty and graceful, than those of 
Mdme. D’Aulnoy. 

This epoch in the literature of France was of short duration ; it took 
its rise with Perrault in the latter part of the seventeenth century, and 
disappeared before the cyclopzedists and philosophers of the succeed- 
ing age. 

Poetical and imaginative literature has never found a congenial 
home in France. The fountain of poesy, and the higher forms of 
romance, taking its source in Italy, has reserved the full flow of its 
enchanted stream for the Gothic nations of the north. Leaving to 
them the task of “distilling,” as Dunlop beautifully remarks, ‘ those 
magical drops which tend so much to sweeten the lot of humanity, by 
occasionally withdrawing the mind from the cold and naked realities of 
life to visionary scenes of visionary bliss.” 
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LOVE AND WAR. 


III. 


HE stillness of night had fallen on Hiaillstadt, the village doors. 
had long been closed, the lights were out, and no human sound 
broke upon the silence; only the tremulous waters of the lake lapped 
for ever restlessly on the shore. Far away, the boundless snow-fields 
were bathed in the soft moonlight, and, higher still, the sentinel peaks. 
stood sharply outlined against the clear sky. It was full moon, and the 
heavens were perfectly cloudless. It would have seemed almost as 
light as day, had not the shadow of the mountains absorbed portions of 
the landscape ; while here and there mists lingered about the lower 
valleys. Not a leaf was stirred by the wind: all nature seemed hushed. 
to rest by the soothing influence of night. 

Meanwhile, Max Vennedy had been wandering about in a very un- 
reasonable frame of mind. Hallstadt has no egress but by the lake, 
and at a late hour he began to retrace his steps. How often we have 
to do this, when the daylight is gone from our path, and when it is hard 
to find the straight and narrow road again ! 

Though the village was wrapt in profound repose, it wanted more 
than an hour of midnight when Vennedy had so far descended the 
valley that he could distinguish the gable-end of the “Goldne Schiff.” 
He had often before returned late in the evening—so late, indeed, that 
Zahnagger and his daughter were in bed; but as bolts and bars are 
unknown in Hallstadt, he had only to lift the latch and let himself in. 
He had the miserable satisfaction of knowing that no one was expect- 
ing or waiting for him. <A pang of jealousy made him quicken his. 
steps as he thought of Kathchen’s “ good-night,” to Deissinger—this. 
brought him with a bound to a point where he could behold the 
imaginary parting; but he was startled into a consciousness of reality by 
seeing the reflection of fire on the lake, and suddenly there was a pul-- 
sation of light all over the landscape. 

The cause of the bnght trail on the waters was soon explained—a 
house was on fire. He turned and saw that an isolated cottage, which 
he recognized as Frau Keller’s dwelling, was a prey to the flames. In 
an instant self was forgotten, and Vennedy rushed forward to give the 
alarm. 

These wooden cottages, with their external galleries, are fearfully 
combustible, and the flames generally make short work with their prey. 
The glare of the fire, which was now bursting forth vividly, would have 
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roused all within sight of the burning fabric, had not the watchman of 
the night already rung his alarum in the belfry tower. The cease- 
less clang of the angry bell, the shouts and cries of the alarmed villa- 
gers, the barking of innumerable dogs, broke the blessed spell of 
silence which had so lately wrapt the scene. 

Some rude steps and a narrow path made a short but difficult com- 
munication between the “Goldne Schiff” and Frau Keller’s cottage. 
Kathchen had been amongst the first to hear the alarm of fire: she had 
roused her father, and then she hurried along the dangerous path over 
the rocks, arriving at the cottage in an inconceivably short space of 
time. She knew the peculiar peril that her old friend was in, for Frau 
Keller was subject to fainting-fits, and she might easily be burnt to 
death where otherwise escape would be easy. 

As Kathchen reached the spot, there was a cry that the old woman 
was still in the house and could not be roused. The flames had pos- 
session of a greater part of the external gallery, and threatened to 
envelop the whole cottage. The house door had been burst open 
and the foremost of the crowd endeavoured to rush in, but they were- 
driven back by the dense volume of smoke which issued from the in- 
terior. Kdathchen was in an agony, and appealed with wringing hands 
to the irresolute bystanders. 

“T will go myself,” shrieked Kathchen, at length. ‘The poor old 
soul must be saved!” And, rushing to the gallery, she strove to battle 
through the smoke. At that moment she was seized by Vennedy, who 
had arrived breathless at the spot. He dragged her down, and 
almost flung her back into the crowd, and then, with one bound, 
dashed up the burning staircase to reach the sleeping-room. 

A loud cheer burst from the spectators, but the next moment they 
held their breath, for life and death hung in the balance. At this 
critical instant a portion of the roof fell in with a crash. “Saints in 
heaven, the man will be killed!” they whispered, with bated breath. 
A pause—a terrible pause—and then broke forth the glad ‘‘ Bravo—-he 
has found Frau Keller—they are both saved!” 

Vennedy reappeared on the balcony, at the part farthest removed 
from the first outbreak of the fire; he held the old woman in his arms. 
A ladder was instantly placed, and the unconscious woman was let 
down in safety, though not without difficulty. Vennedy was less for- 
tunate ; one of the burning rafters struck him just as he put his foot on 
the first rung of the ladder to descend. He was thrown to the 
ground with considerable violence, and picked up in a state of insensi- 
bility. 

Vennedy and Frau Keller were both carried off to the “ Goldne 
Schiff,” some of the villagers aiding their removal, while others remained 
at the fire. Frau Keller, it appears, had suffered that evening from 
faintness, and she remembered having left a burning pine-branch near 
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the stove, where some linen was drying. This probably led to the 
disaster. The events of the night had transformed Kathchen from a 
vain, trifling coquette, into a thoughtful sick-nurse. She seemed to be 
everywhere at once, helping, ordering, and arranging. 

The innocent cause of the catastrophe, Frau Keller, was soon all 
right again. She had suffered but little from the fire, though her life 
would assuredly have been the forfeit had not Vennedy come so oppor- 
tunely to the rescue. His case was much more serious: he was severely 
bruised and shaken, and his left arm was broken below the elbow. 
The doctor, together with a large proportion of the non-professional 
wisdom of the village, held a consultation over him. He had suddenly 
become a hero ; for the generous-minded villagers were more inclined 
to exaggerate his merits than detract from them. These people, 
though brave as lions on the mountain or lake, had suffered from a 
panic on the night of the fire. Courage is very much a habit. Some 
unaccustomed danger may daunt the bravest in a moment of surprise. 

There was one only who did not relish the hero-worship—at least not 
on Kithchen’s part, and that was Deissinger—who, to do him justice, 
was not one of the unready. Hs father’s mill was situated at the other 
extremity of the village, and he only reached the scene of action when 
the rescue had been effected. 

‘We must not let Frau Keller live by herself again,” said Kathchen 
one day to her lover. “It has been very sad and lonesome for her 
ever since her son Joseph was called out to join the army; and worse 
now that all the talk is of war. The inspector was here yesterday, and 
he says the Kaiser will have war with Prussia. Frau Keller has been 
wringing her hands about it all the morning. She talks of making a 
pilgrimage to Mariazell, to make an offering to the Virgin for her son’s 
safety. But good-bye, Johanne; I must not stop wasting my time with 
you, I must attend to Herr Vennedy’s broken arm.” And away she 
tripped, leaving Deissinger to wish that Ze had broken his arm, or that 
Vennedy had broken his neck. 

Poor Vennedy had need of all the care they could bestow upon him. 
Two days after the accident he was in a high fever, and it seemed 
doubtful whether or no he would get over it. 

Never before had old Zahnagger had so muchto talk about. Every 
stranger was regaled with the story of the fire and the rescue; and 
added to this subject of local interest, there was the ever-increasing 
rumour of war. 

Frau Keller, who had become a permanent inmate of the “‘ Goldne 
Schiff,” was untiring in her attentions to Vennedy in his illness. Kath- 
chen also was constantly with him; but she observed that he would 
sometimes utter a low moan when her hand touched his. 

One night, when in the height of delirium, he evinced the strongest 
dislike even to her presence. During this time he talked incoherently 
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about all kinds of things. Sometimes he would utter a few sentences 
in the learned languages ; and then he would speak tenderly, as if to 
his mother, probably acting over again the hard struggles of his youth. 
Amidst the unconscious confessions which he poured forth, Kathchen 
gathered the fact that Vennedy had loved and was unfortunate in his 
love. 

“Ah,” thought she, “that is why he is so shy and silent. I always 
thought he spoke to me as if he had no eyes. I wish we knew more 
about the poor fellow, and could send for his mother and his sweet- 
heart. If she has been cruel to him, she must love and pity him now 
he is in trouble.” 

The fever left him after some days, and then, with difficulty, he rose, 
cand tottered out of his chamber to the open air of the balcony. Vennedy 
was so utterly weakened by his illness that there was no question of his 
moving for some time. He would remain for hours together in a sort ot 
dreamy state. The rippling of the lake, the scent of the pine-woods, 
and the sights and sounds of the simple homely life around him, acted 
as so many healing influences on the sick man, who now day by day 
gained strength. 

When the household work was done, Kathchen would bring her 
knitting and sit by Vennedy, tending him with the familiarity of a 
sister. She was very winning in her quiet moods, and though at first 
he had shrunk from her personal attentions, yet after a time he gave 
himself up, gently, unresistingly to her dominion. All her ways were 
ways of pleasantness to him, and for a while he yielded to the intoxica- 
tion of his secret happiness. 

As time wore on, Deissinger became uneasy, and evinced unmistake- 
able signs of jealousy. His instinct had discovered Vennedy’s secret 
long ago. Kiathchen observed his ill-humour, and it amused her 
to teaze him by affecting greater concern for the invalid’s health than 
ever the occasion required. One day matters had gone so far that 


Johanne requested Kathchen to give up all personal attendance upon 


Vennedy, whom he desired should be left to the charge of Frau Keller 
and Babette, but this order she thought proper to refuse, for a quarrel 
had been smouldering between them for some days. At length 
Deissinger lost all patience, and fired by jealousy, he grossly insulted 
Vennedy in Kathchen’s presence. He raised his arm in a menacing 
attitude, forgetting in his passion the unequal nature of a contest with 
the feeble invalid. Kathchen interposed with flashing eyes, and, point- 
ing to the door, told Deissinger that he was a coward and a tyrant. 

‘The man should not live another day who would dare use those 
words tome! As for you, Kathchen, you are a false girl! Take your 
bracelet !” And so saying, Deissinger flung the betrothal bracelet on the 
ground. The next moment he was gone. 

The outbreak had been as sudden as a storm on their own lake. 
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Though Vennedy’s face was deadly pale, yet his limbs seemed to have 
acquired a sudden strength. He rose, with a newborn resolve, and he 
said, firmly: “Kathchen, I must go. I Aave stayed too long. God. 
forgiveme! I shall think of you with gratitude while I live. But let 
me go—let me go!” So saying, he quitted the balcony without touch- 
ing her outstretched hand, and rejecting the offer of her shoulder on 
which he had often leant in his weakness. 

Anger was still the uppermost feeling in Kathchen’s heart. If the 
truth must be told, she was a spoilt child, as only daughters are apt to 
be. Her father would as soon have thought of refusing the government 
taxes as denying her anything. But before the young maiden had time 
to collect her thoughts, the “Goldne Schiff” was invaded by a party of 
volunteers, who had made a rendezvous at Hillstadt en route for the 
head-quarters of the army. In the early summer of 1866 a volunteer 
corps was formed in Upper Austria, with the view of joining the forces 
in Vienna then preparing to take the field. A merry, boisterous party 
of these men was seated round the tables which stood before the inn. 
The weather was glorious, the beer well approved, and the spirits of the 
volunteers in the highest state of self-confidence. 

“T hear that the Prussian /anduchr won't fight when they are 
brought out,” said the Verwalter, who had joined the circle. ‘“ Here's 
a health to Benedek, and may he soon bring us to close quarters.” 

The toast was responded to uproariously, amidst the chinking of 
glasses and merry songs. 

The world was going too fast for old Zahnagger, who sat immovable, 
with round eyes, staring at the wild young fellows who talked so glibly 
of the war and the Prussians. Babette served out beer and cakes to 
the company, for Kathchen had absented herself. She had gone to 
seek consolation at the shrine of her favourite saint. This shrine was 
an image sculptured on the face of the rock, by the side of a beautiful 
path overlooking the lake. The young girl hurried along the stony 
way, heeding neither the beauty nor the impediments of the route. 
Her heart was full of anger against Deissinger and overflowing with 
pity for Vennedy. The heroic courage and patient sufferings of the 
latter had attracted every sentiment of her womanly heart, while 
Deissinger appeared to her in the character of a jealous tyrant. 
Vennedy was going, she overheard him ordering a boat to take him to 
Gosaumill the next morning ; she would lament his departure, and she 
intended to show Johanne that she did, and then, after this, the good 
saint might interpose and make peace between them. She laid her 
offering of wild flowers on the shrine, and turned homewards, for 
already the brief twilight was deepening. Her eyes filled with tears, as 
she looked on the fading light of the ghostly snow-fields, and a shudder 
passed through her frame, when she remembered that the sun had gone 
down upon her wrath. At this moment she heard the splash of oars im 
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the lake—a boat rounded the headland, and the musical voices of the 
merry crew joined in echoing song—a second and a third boat followed. 
They were the party of volunteers—probably not very sober by this 
time. It was already dark on the lake, but they carried flaming pine- 
branches at the stern of their boats; Kathchen watched the fiery 
trail on the gloomy waters, a vague feeling of interest, linked with the 
dread of some unknown sorrow, chained her to the spot, and when 
the last flicker of fire disappeared beyond the headland, she turned 
away wearily. When she reached the “‘Goldne Schiff” all was quiet as 
the grave—the roisterers were gone, old Zahnagger in bed, and Babette 
sleepy and cross. She said the Herr Professor was gone to his room, 
and had desired to be called early. 

“You are always asleep, Frau Keller,” cried Kathchen, impatiently, 
confronting the old woman. 

‘Dear heart! have I been asleep? Never mind, the time was not 
lost, for I was dreaming that my Joseph had come home safe from the 
wars; perhaps if I go to bed now, I shall dream it again, and if it comes 
a third time it will prove true.” And she hobbled off. 

When Kathchen was left alone, she sat down by the table, and let 
her hands fall listlessly on the board. Vennedy had not even wished 
her “good night.” She looked towards the door, but all was silent, 
save the heartless tick-tack of the big-faced clock. With a sigh she 
gathered up her ribbons, and left the kitchen by the opposite door. 

The big-faced clock was now left in darkness, but, nothing daunted, 
went on with its monotonous tick-tack, as though it were stitching up 
the seams of time. Presently a cautious step trod slowly in the narrow 
passage—the door opened, and Vennedy entered with a light in his 
hand. He looked round to sce that he was alone, and then seated 
himself in the chair Kathchen had so lately occupied; he covered his 
face with his hands, for his cheeks were wet with tears. The one 
candle hardly lighted the large kitchen, but the gloom of the apart- 
ment was nothing to that which shadowed his own future. He rose, 
however, with an air of resolution, and looking round the room once more, 
quitted it for his own chamber. In crossing to the door he picked up 
a ribbon of Kathchen’s, he pressed it to his lips, and hid it in his 
breast: it was a visible link with the past to be treasured as a saint 
might treasure a holy relic. 

* * * * * * % 

The cold, hard morning, with all its need of toil, with all its harsh 
reality, dawned on the inmates of the “Goldne Schiff.” Kathchen was 
busy at her house-work, and hurriedly, and in silence, placed Vennedy’s 
breakfast. He had just risen from his almost untasted meal when Frau 
Keller hobbled into the room screaming out—“ The saints in heaven 
help us! Johanne Deissinger is gone off with the volunteers to the war: 
he went with the boats last night, and we never knew it.” 
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*«Gone to the war!” shrieked Kathchen. ‘Then I have driven him 
to it. Oh, Johanne, Johanne! why have you left me, when I love you 
better than my life?” 

* * ¥* * * %* * 

When Vennedy’s boat rounded the headland, and Hiillstadt was hid 
from his sight, still the words rang in his ears—‘‘ Johanne, I love you 
better than my life.” 


IV. 


For many days after the fatal battle of Koniggratz, the platform of the 
Nordbahn railway at Vienna was beset by anxious crowds waiting for 
the arrival of their sick or wounded friends. Those who witnessed the 
coming in of the trains during that terrible month of July, will never 
forget the sight. When the carriages drew up with their dismal freight, 
all who had waited with terrible anxiety rushed up and down the 
platform eagerly scanning the faces of those who were assisted out of 
the train. Heart-rending scenes took place. ‘The hospital stretchers 
were in full requisition, and many an irrepressible groan of agony burst 
from the poor fellows as they were moved out of the carriages. Several 
of them wore bandages on the lower part of the face, which told of 
some hideous wound marring for ever the form that God had given 
them. One miserable being, still more afflicted, was brought back to 
Vienna a mere human torso. Accursed war! when shall the poet’s 
dream come true? 


** That the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 
sind the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law.” 


For several days two women had been noticed at the station, always 
anxiously watching the arrival of the trains. ‘These two persons were 
Kathchen Zahnagger and Frau Keller. 

The former had suffered the most terrible remorse for having driven 
ther lover to join the volunteers. Events followed cach other so quickly 
an that miserable summer of 1866 that Deissinger had hardly joined 
before war was declared. It is needless to dwell on details which are 
now matters of history. The news of defeat, which was withheld as 
long as possible from the knowledge of the people, at length became 
known, as the breaking of a reservoir is known to the valley below. 

No information respecting the killed or wounded reached Hallstadt, 
and yet many of the bread-winners of that village were in the Jager 
battalion—Joseph Keller amongst them. At length a communication 
was received from the latter. It was a mere scrawl, written by the 
hand of a comrade, and brought the welcome information that Keller, 
though wounded, was likely to do well, and Deissinger had also escaped 
death, but was very severely wounded. At the date of the letter they 
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were both lying in a temporary field-hospital, but they expected to be 
moved to Vienna almost immediately. Kathchen resolved at once to 
go to the capital, and persuaded poor old Frau Keller to accompany 
her. 

On arriving at their destination, they first sought their friends at the 
military hospital, but failed to gain any intelligence. ‘The place was in 
confusion and overcrowded, so that public rooms and private houses 
were improvised as hospitals, and Kiithchen had to make the dismal 
round of half the city in prosecuting her inquiries. 

The sick and wounded were still arriving by train, and having utterly 
failed in their search through the hospitals, the two women resolved 
to watch daily at the station. A feverish hope sustained Kathchen 
through all this anguish of suspense and disappointment. When trains 
were not expected, she would hurry through the Volksgarten, for there 
many of the convalescents might be found, consoling themselves with 
a pipe, under the grateful shade. One evening she had the good luck 
to meet an Upper Austrian soldier, whom she remembered to have 
seen before, and he gave her the important information that some 
wounded volunteers were lying in a jdger-haus, on Prince Luiechten- 
stein’s property—a few miles from the railway station of Lundenburg— 
and that he had heard they were mostly men from the Salzkammergut. 
Supplied with this clue the undaunted girl set off early the next morning 
by train for Lundenburg. She had some difficulty in finding out the 
place indicated—it was not a jdger-haus as reported, but a farm-house, 
situated in a village up the valley of the Thaya—about five miles from 
the railway station. They reached the spot by means of a seise/wagen— 
a humble sort of omnibus, which passed through the hamlet to a town 
farther on. J.eaving the vehicle to pursue its way, Kathchen and 
Frau Keller struck across a path which led directly to the farm. ‘Dear 
soul, how tired I am, and how your heart does beat!” said the old 
woman, as she leant heavily on Kathchen. “The world is a large, 
dreary place ; I ’most think we shall soonest meet the poor boys in 
heaven.” 

On arriving at the farm, a few words sufficed to tell the story. The 
list of the soldiers who had been billeted there were given her. There 
were twelve names—three of them had died in the house—one of these 
three was called /oseph Deissinger. 

“ Merciful saints! can it be my Johanne? Are you sure his name 
was Joseph?” she cried, clutching the arm of the stout peasant, who 
looked upon her distress with stolid indifference. ‘“ Fraulein, we can 
be sure of nothing in this accursed war-time. I know the man called 
Deissinger died yesterday morning of gangrene fever. He was buried 
last evening.” 

“‘ What was he like?” asked Kathchen with parched lips that almost 
refused articulation. 
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‘A tall young fellow of thirty—well-looking I should think before he 
had his lower jaw shattered by a gun-shot wound.” 

Kathchen groaned aloud, but she was still incredulous. She turned 
from the peasant, whose hard, callous manner repulsed her, and 
addressed herself to one of the soldiers, and in a low, earnest tones 
said— For the love of heaven, take me to the grave.” 

The churchyard was not far off, and thither they went, the curious 
soldiers following, as best their wounds would let them. 

‘The poor fellow was buried here,” said the guide, with much 
feeling. 

“TI will give these five silver florins to have the grave opened now at 
once. I must look upon the face of the man who lies buried 
there.” Kathchen spoke with calmness and determination. Diff- 
culties were raised, and a discussion ensued, but the young girl 
overbore all opposition. At length spades were brought, and the loose 
earth thrown aside; they soon struck upon the coffin, if four rude 
boards nailed together could be called a coffin. The surface was soon 
cleared (it was not two feet below the ground) one wrench of the 
pickaxe raised the lid. Kathchen was on her knees on the ground 
with clasped hands and straining eyes. He who was nearest pulled 
the death-cloth from the swollen features of the corpse. Kathchen gave 
one searching look, then bounding to her feet, cried with an hysterical 
shriek—“ It is vof my Johanne!” So saying she instantly fell into the 
arms of the bystanders in a dead faint. 

* * ¥ ¥ 8 * 

Lundenburg is about fifty miles from Vienna by rail, and the middle 
of the following day found the two women back again in the capital. 
When Kathchen entered their modest lodging in the Neu Stiftgasse— 
she saw a letter on the table, waiting for her. She tore it open, and to 
her surprise found the writer was Max Vennedy. The letter was as 
follows :— 

Schloss Kogl, bei Vocklabruck. 

DEAR KATHCHEN ZAHNAGGER,— 

Lose not a moment in coming here. Johanne Deissinger 
lies wounded, and very ill at this place. He desires to see you. I 
knew you were seeking him, and I have had the same object. Joseph 
Keller is also here, and is recovering. Yours in friendship, 
Max VENNEDY. 


““ He lives, he lives !” cried Kathchen, in wild excitement. The next 
moment she devoutly crossed herself. 

Vocklabruck is a station on the main line between Vienna and 
Salzburg. The journey hither seemed terribly long to the poor 
women, but they were now sustained by hope. 
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It appeared that Deissinger, with ten other wounded men, and three 
officers, had been sent off from Vienna to the Castle of Kogl, the owner 
of which place, like most of the landed proprietors, had offered to 
assist Government by taking charge of a stated number of sick and 
wounded. 

When Kathchen arrived at the Vocklabruck station, for the first time 
her courage gave way. There was a reaction against hope. She 
remembered that days had elapsed since the letter was written, and in 
that time the worst might have happened. They drove to the jdger- 
haus of the Castle, for there the soldiers were lying. At the gate she 
found Keller. 

“‘ Tell me—am I too late?” cried Kathchen. 

‘“‘ He is alive; but he is surely very ill,” replied Keller, gravely. ‘“ Here 
is the Herr Vennedy, he will take you to his bedside.” 

It was not till the young girl had passed him like a whirlwind that 
he perceived there was another occupant in the carriage, and that that. 
person was his own mother! The young soldier caught the good old 
soul in his arms, and lifted her out, kissing her on both cheeks with 
vehement affection. “ Dear heart, my dream has come true, and I see 
my boy again. The saints in Heaven bless you; you were always a 
good son. Let me rest my head on your shoulder, I shall feel so 
happy then,” said the mother, with trembling accents. Keller led her 
to a bench outside the door, and sat down by her side. She gave him 
one glad look ; then her head fell gently, but wearily on his shoulder 
His mother was dead ere he knew it! Joy, not sorrow, had killed 
her! 

Poor Deissinger revived a little after Kathchen’s arrival, but it was. 
evident that the end was not far off, and she and Vennedy hardly ever 
left his bedside. 

The glory of the setting sun flooded the whole apartments where the 
dying soldier was laid. He had asked for light and air, and the 
delicious breath of the summer evening came freely through the open 
windows. Kiathchen was kneeling by his bedside, the better to catch 
each faintly spoken word. “Listen to me, my heart’s love,” said 
Johanne, speaking slowly, “If I had lived, you would have been my 
wife—we should have made our home at the old mill overlooking the 
lake. Ah! I think I see it still; but now my Kathchen, I must leave 
you.” 

The poor girl sobbed aloud. So absorbed was she in her grief, that 
she did not notice the approach of Vennedy, who, motioned hither by 
Deissinger, knelt also by the bedside. 

‘“‘Kathchen, I should not die happy if I left you alone in the world. 
When I am gone you must marry our good friend Max; he loves you 
truly, and to me he has been like a brother. He isa noble fellow. I 
hated him once, but I have learnt to love him through these terrible 
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days of suffering. Max, lay your hand on mine; I know you would 
give your life now to make us happy, but God’s will has been fixed 
from the beginning. Kathchen, make him a good wife, and remember 
never to trifle with true love. Kiss me, and remember me, both of 
you.” He murmured some further words of blessing, but they were 
inarticulate to the ear, though felt in their heart of hearts. 

Ere the morning brought fresh glory to the living earth, another 
victim of the war was counted with the dead ! 

# * * %* * % * * 

The shadow of winter is on Hiallstadt, and the gloom of sorrow on 
many a widowed heart; but the routine of life goes on. The postman 
who comes in the boat from Gosaumill, brings Kathchen letters 
regularly from a far-away town, where a faithful friend works and waits 
in his own quict, earnest way. Max Vennedy has resumed his duties 
at the University ; in his herbal there is a dried flower from the valley 
beneath the Dachstein—in his heart there is the image of Kathchen. 

Every morning, according to his wont, he asks his mother’s blessing 
before he goes to his work ; and every morning after he has left, old Frau 
Vennedy exclaims with uplifted hands—“ What has come over my son 
Max? He brushes his coat, and keeps his head and shoulders up, as 
if he was going to be made Court Councillor! ” 


—P ewe ERS OE - 
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THE LUCK OF THE LUCKLESS. 


A HOMELY STORY. 


CHOOL closed on the Wednesday before, and Margaret Bray was 
already deep in the mysteries of churning and baking. As she 
patted, and mixed, and stirred, she was half unconsciously aware of 
the bees humming in and out among the white blossoms of the locust- 
trees, and of Joseph lying under the apple-tree, his tow-coloured hair 
making vivid contrast against the green grass and nodding clover. 

Presently a sound of distant hoofs broke on the ear, not of Margaret 
or Joseph, but of Button, who started up with a half growl, and then, 
thinking himself premature, sank back into a waiting attitude, with his 
ears up and his tail vigorously flapping. 

The sound of these hoofs was common enough in Monkton, but this 
was the first time it had fallen upon Button’s ear, and he knew it well. 

The hoofs belonged to Farmer Wilton’s brown horse, as in a twinkling 
Button might have seen, only he happened just then to hear an inquir- 
ing bark over beyond the barn. Recognizing by the voice that Mr. 
Tudor’s St. Bernard had come to go out hunting with him according to 
appointment, he trotted away just as the brown horse, driven by Farmer 
Wilton’s brown-handed son, Frank, drew up before the apple-tree. 

‘Wo, Dolly!” cried Frank. ‘‘Halloa, you boy! will your folks give 
a couple of travellers a dinner? Run in and see.” 

Joseph rose deliberately, and walked leisurely across the wide stoop 
into the kitchen, with his errand. Margaret looked around from the 
oven that was resigning to her its load of flaky pies and shining bread. 

‘“No, we can’t,” came out of her red face. ‘It is only a mile 
to the ‘ Crown ;’ they won’t starve before they reach the tavern.” 

Margaret was not ill-tempered, she was only impulsive, and said 
whatever happened to be uppermost in her mind when her mouth 
opened ; then afterwards she had often to undo her words by works. 

“ Goodness /” cried she directly, looking from the window, “if it 
isn’t Frank Wilton and Sara Swain, and they are driving off! What 
did you tell them to go on for, Joe? What a nuisance you are !” 

“Don’t care,” replied Joe. ‘ You told me to.” 

“Well, now, that is too bad! Run, Joe, and call after them; or do 
something besides stand there and yawn. You will drive me wild.” 

Joseph started off to do in his unlucky way as he was told, calling 
after the chaise at every step, till it was long out of sight. 

Reaching the “Crown” at length all out of breath, he made his 
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way up to old Deacon Ketchley and his wife, who had just driven 
in, and, with an awkward bow, informed them that Margaret wanted 
them to come over to dinner. 

In the meantime, Frank and Sara, in a great state of affront, were 
half way back to Monkton. 

‘Oh, deary me!” ejaculated Margaret, ina savage undertone. ‘‘ Why 
in the world did you bring ‘hose people?” 

“You told meto. There’s no pleasing you,” responded the youth, in 
an abused tone, as the deacon cheerfully alighted from his chaise. 

‘“* We intended coming over to you, but we met your parents over at 
Tiverly,” said the deacon, lifting out the wheeled easy-chair in which 
his wife, who was a helpless paralytic, sat. “You tell them we didn’t 
mean any slight in giving them the go-by.” 

““My father and mother will be sorry they are away,” returned 
Margaret, trying to think she was speaking the truth. 

Deacon Ketchley was a very talkative person, and his wife tried to 
be; but only her husband could understand what the poor palsied 
tongue was endeavouring to say. So, with interpreting for her and 
conversing for himself, he led a busy life. And all the while, Margaret 
passing in and out to put the plates and knives upon the dinner-table, 
was regretting and wondering over her lost guests. 

“Frank sazd, on the last day of school, that he would come and bring. 
Sara over; but I didn’t know he would,” thought she in the secret 
chambers of her heart; thinking also of a look in Frank’s eyes that 
made her believe he would not come altogether for the purpose of 
bringing his cousin. 

And this was the way it had ended! She could do nothing to help 
it, either. Vou Frank and Sara knew just what a temper she had, 
and how disobliging she was. Her mother had told her often and 
often she would get into trouble with her hasty tongue, and here it was. 
Mrs. Ketchley’s mumbling, and her husband’s sharp, raspish voice in 
perpetual concert, was fitting punishment for her ; and Margaret felt 
unnaturally meek under the consciousness of it. 

“Hop dop yop moptop gop hop popkop ?” said Mrs. Ketchley. 

“‘Grandmother says, ‘How does your mother green her pickles?” 
Grandmother used to be a great hand for all kinds of new receipts, and 
she can’t forget it,” interpreted the deacon, cutting up the poor woman’s 
dinner with tender care, and holding a crisp bit of the emerald pickle 
to her mouth on a fork. 

‘‘ She boils them in the brass kettle,” spoke up Joseph, knowingly. 

Mrs. Ketchley pushed back the mouthful from her very lips. 

‘¢ Popsop !” she cried in a tone of horror. 

“ Poison, grandmother? Oh no! Brass never was a favourite of 
yours for cooking, was it? Well, let’s try some of these pickled 
radishes. They don’t look too green, at any rate,” returned the deacon. 
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“Joseph is mistaken. Mother doesn’t green her pickles in brass. 
She wouldn’t think of doing such a thing,” interposed Margaret, 
aroused from her own perplexed thoughts. ‘‘What do you mean by 
telling such a story, Joe?” 

“See her do it,” persisted Joe. “Now you may just ask her when 
she gets home.” 

This was enough. Mrs. Ketchley’s sickly nerves had taken affright, 
and she could be persuaded to taste neither pickles nor anything else. 
She didn’t dare eat after a person who it was likely cooked in brass. 
So she sat up like some grim fate through the rest of the meal. 

‘‘What does possess Joe? He can’t do anything without blun- 
dering,” thought Margaret, looking across the table at her brother, who 
was sure enough to zeed looking at. 

““Joe,” said she, “how awkwardly you hold your fork. Don’t grab 
it in that way, or turn it up, unless you are using it like a spoon.” 

“T’m holding my fork just exactly like Deacon Ketchley is his. 
What do you mean?” blurted out Joe. 

Margaret tried to give him a sisterly look of warning and reproof. 

‘“‘What are you twisting up your mouth at me for?” continued he, 
by way of making a bad matter a very great deal worse. 

“Itisa pity there is no way of having men without having boys! 
Boys are such nuisances! And they are not good for amything!” ex- 
claimed Margaret, with a mixture of confusion and indignation. 

‘* Boys will be boys, and they must go through their run at it as much 
as the measles,” replied Deacon Ketchley, who, between care for his 
wife, interest in his own plate, and natural obtuseness, was serenely 
unconscious of any possible criticism of his own table-manners. 

The dinner and the day dragged by, and after an early tea, Deacon 
Ketchley and his wife set off to continue what he called their “ozecr.” 

‘Our intention is to stay to-night with Mr. Wilton, over at Monkton. 
His first wife was related to me—a kind of second cousin,” remarked 
the deacon casually, after he had clambered in his rusty chaise and 
gathered up the reins for a starting chirrup. 

As he spoke, Margaret’s thoughts flew like fire inahay-stack. If she 
could only send some message that would be proper—some message 
that Frank would take as an apology, and yet by which the Ketchleys 
would not understand their invitation to be an accident. If she had 
only known sooner she might have managed a note possibly. 

“Tell Mr. Wilton’s people it is almost cherry-time,” cried she, des- 
perately, feeling as though her wits were leaving her, as the old sorrel 
horse began to shake his white legs preparatory to starting, and remem- 
bering of a sudden some girlish invitation she had some time given to 
Frank about coming to get cherries in their season. 

‘“*Gob-bob!” called back Mrs. Ketchley, as the chaise trundled 
clumsily away, leaving Margaret to wonder if her message weren’t 
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worse than none. With reason, as she would have thought, had she 
followed it to its delivery. 

‘‘Oh, what was it, grandmother—that message Margaret Bray sent 
about Mr. Wilton’s folks going over there after cherries?” asked Deacon 
Ketchley the next morning at breakfast. ‘The horse was getting 
uneasy to start, and I didn’t really make it out.” 

Mrs. Ketchley replied with vehemence, in her inarticulate way. 

‘¢ [Vhat, grandmother? What do you say?” returned her husband 
in wonder. ‘‘Mustn’t go to dinner? Why, you are excited, grand- 
mother. You don’t forget those pickles, I expect.” 

The Wilton family stared in polite surprise, but at that instant neigh- 
bour Haywood came in through the kitchen to ask for the farmer's 
haycutter, and the subject dropped, not to be taken up again. So the 
robins, instead of the Wiltons, ate Mr. Bray’s cherries. 

Peaches came after cherries, and peaches had already given place to 
grapes before the hoofs of Farmer Wilton’s brown horse sounded again 
in Shawley. ‘This time he was driven, as before, by the farmer’s brown- 
handed son, Frank, who had taken that road on his way home from 
somewhere, instead of the nearer one that turned off at the “Crown,” 
but without confessing to himself any reason for the choice. 

And it was just as the dust of his wheels was flying on the hill-side, 
and the horse’s hoofs were clattering over the little red bridge, that the 
untimely Joseph, with Button jumping and barking at his heels, began 
to flap his arms on the bank-wall in front of his father’s door, and cry 
out in imitation of roosters answering each other from neighbounng 
farm-yards. Stretching his neck and flapping his arms with extra 
violence, he leaped from the wall in the very face of the brown horse. 
As anything would have foreseen excepting a dog, or a boy who might 
have been own brother to the dog for all the use he made of his brains, 
the horse made a nervous start sideway, breaking a shaft of the chaise 
short off. Then he stopped, with such a sensible air, one would have 
said it was any horse in the world but he who had done the mischief. 

“Soh! Skittery, ain’t he? ’Fraid o’ the crows?” said Joe, coming 
forward and looking as innocent as the horse. “ You'll have to mend 
that shaft somehow, shan’t you? MHow’ll you do it ?” 

“T'll have to splice it, I think,” returned Frank. ‘‘Can you get me 
a strip of board, and a hammer, and a few nails?” 

‘I do’ know but I can. My father is down on the Point cutting 
corn. What kind o’ nails do you want?” replied Joe, swinging his 
foot, and looking about as efficient as a bag of beans. 

Meanwhile, Margaret looked on from behind the window-blind and 
chafed. ‘There stood Frank Wilton, really /imse/f, as slender and 
straight and handsome-eyed as ever, and she would not meet him for 
the world. She should never dare look him in the face again! Never! 
For with youthful intensity she had magnified the last summer's mis- 
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adventures until, as a penny held close to the eye shuts out the shining 
heavens and spreading earth, they had covered everything. 

“JT should not know how to go to work to bring about an expla- 
nation,” she had thought a hundred times over, “ and I should die with 
mortification.” 

But there he was, in need of help, and there was Joe, sure, whatever 
he did, to do it wrong. 

“Why doesn’t Joe put the horse in the stable?” said Margaret to 
herself in an agony of repressed energy. ‘‘ Now what has he fished up? 
That old box of rusty nails, and, bless me! he is actually carrying Frank 
a drink of water in the old wooden dipper. Js the boy a born fool, 
or doesn’t he know anything? I always have the faintest kind of pity 
for folks that go through life not knowing the commonest things !” 

“* Madge!” screamed Joe, who had a way of making his voice save 
his feet, ‘‘ where’s some stout thread and a big needle? The harness is 
broke. You needn’t pretend you can’t hear, for there you be behind 
the blind; we can see you plain as day.” 

Margaret, at this rude summoning, hardly knew whether she wanted 
to drown herself or drown the boy; but it was scarcely a suitable time 
for either, so she did, instead, what the situation seemed to force upon 
her. And, trying to forget herself in the emergency and its require- 
ments, she presently came out with all sorts of suitable tools—a little 
tremulous and shame-faced at first, but very efficient. 

Then—why, how different things appear when you think them over, 
and when you meet them face to face! Frank looked so familiar and 
sensible, that before either was aware, in fastening the broken harness, 
they had fastened also their old friendship. 

‘*T am really sorry you didn’t come before our peaches were gone ; 
we had such quantities,” Margaret was saying an hour afterwards, with 
easy cordiality, in the parlour, where Frank sat eating grapes. 

“‘Y will remember the peaches next year,” answered Frank, with a 
look that seemed to say he would remember something besides. 

Sure enough, he did remember, and came when peaches were ripe 
once more ; but he did not wait for peach time before he came again, 
and again. For, like the wondrous wise men, who scratched out their 
eyes in one bramble-bush, and scratched them in again in another, 
Joseph had set nght by the second blunder what he set wrong the first. 

And when cherries are ripe once more, Margaret and Frank are to be 
married. 
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MEMORY’S IDYL. 


THE low brown house, I see it now; 
Grandmother, with her knitting, 
A holy calm upon her brow, 
In shaded porch was sitting. 


All down the path the poppies flamed, 
Stiff box made green the border, 
And small blue violets, half ashamed, 

Grew low in sweet disorder. 


I had been reading in the porch, 
Aloud, in Revelation ; 

It seemed like Sunday, and like church, 
With two for congregation. 


The birds called loud from ash and fir— 
I could not be unheeding ; 

I plucked a sprig of lavender, 
To keep the place in reading. 


I wandered down by balm and rue, 
And clumps of China-aster ; 

I thought—well, Jack, I thought of you, 
With heart-beats somewhat faster. 


Do you remember how the vine 
Grew close o’er all the arbour ? 

It was a favourite haunt of mine, 
A dear secluded harbour. 


So in I strolled, and there you were, 
In all a dreamer’s glory! 

Ah, you remember? Tell it, sir! 
Ay, dear, you end the story. 


The Argosy.} 


[September 1, 189. 
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A SEQUEL TO “THE CHANNINGS.” 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
RESTLESS WANDERINGS. 
HE commotion was great. Six days had elapsed since Arthur 
Channing’s singular disappearance, and he had never been 
heard of. 

Six days! Ina case of this nature, six days to anxious friends will 
seem almost like six weeks. Nay, and longer. The circumstances 
must still be fresh in the mind of the reader. And, while on the topic, 
it may be well and right to state that these circumstances, this loss, 
occurred just as written; or about to be written; and are not a 
rechauffé from a dish somewhat recently served to the public in real life. 

Arthur Channing arrived at the Euston Square Station on a certain 
evening already told of, and was met there by Roland Yorke. Later, 
soon after eight, he went to the private hotel in Norfolk Street, in 
which a room had been engaged for him, and where he had stayed 
before. Roland saw him go in: the waiter, Binns, received him, and 
left him in the coffee-room reading his letters. Upon the waiter’s enter- 
ing the room nearly half an hour subsequently, he found it empty. A 
small parcel and an umbrella belonging to Mr. Channing were there, 
but he himself was not. Naturally the waiter concluded that he had 
but stepped out temporarily. He was mistaken, however. From that 
moment to this, nothing had been seen or heard of Arthur Channing. 

If ever Roland Yorke went nigh to lose his mind, it was now. 
Strangers thought he must be a candidate for Bedlam. Totally neg- 
lecting the exigencies of the office, he went tearing about like a lunatic. 
From one place to another, from this spot to that, backwards and forwards 
and round again, strode Roland, as if his legs went on wires. His aspect 
was fierce, his hair wild. The main resting-posts, at which he halted 
by turns, were Scotland Yard, Waterloo Bridge, and the London docks. 
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The best that Roland’s dark fears could suggest was, that Arthur had 
been murdered. Murdered for the sake of the money he had about him, 
and then put quietly out of the way. Waterloo Bridge, bearing a reputa- 
tion for having beena former chosen receptacle for mysterious carpet-bags, 
was of course pitched upon by Roland as an ill-omened element in the 
tragedy now. It had also just happened that a man, drowned from 
one of the bridges, had been found in the London docks: having 
drifted in, no doubt, with an entering or leaving ship. This was quite 
enough for Roland: Morning after morning would find him there ; and 
St. Katharine’s docks, being nearer, sometimes had him twice in the day. 

Putting aside Roland’s migrations, and his out-spoken fears of dark 
deeds, others, interested, were to the full as much alarmed as he. The 
facts were more than singular: they were mysterious. From the time 
that Arthur Channing had entered the hotel in Norfolk Street—or, to 
be strictly correct—from afew minutes subsequent to that, when the 
waiter, Binns, had left him in the coffee-room, he seemed to have dis- 
appeared. The police could make nothing of it. Mr. Galloway, who 
had been at once communicated with by Hamish Channing, was nearly 
as much assailed by fears as Roland, and sent up letters or telegrams 
every other hour in the day. 

The first and most natural theory taken up, as to the cause of the 
disappearance, was this—that Arthur Channing had received some 
news, amidst the letters given to him, that caused him to absent him- 
self. But for the circumstance of the letter (wntten by Charles 
Channing on board the P. and O. steamer, and posted at Marseilles) 
zot having been handed to Arthur, it might have been assumed that it 
had contained bad news of Charles, and that Arthur had hastened 
away to him. As the letter was omitted to be given to hin—and it 
was an exceedingly curious incident in the problem that it should so 
have fallen out so—this hope could not be entertained : Charles was 
well; and by that time, no doubt, in Paris enjoying himself. But, 
even had circumstances enabled them to take up this hope, it could 
not have lasted long: had Arthur been called suddenly away, to Charles, 
or elsewhere, he would not have failed to let his friends know it. 

His portmanteau remained at the hotel unsought for; with his 
umbrella and small parcel, containing the few articles he had bought 
earlier in the night; full proof that when he quitted the hotel, he had 
meant to return to it. Now and again, even yet, a letter would reach 
the hotel from some stray individual or other, whom he ought to have 
seen on business during his sojourn in London, and had not. The 
letters, like the luggage, remained unclaimed, except by Hamish. 

In reply to enquiries, Mr. Galloway stated that the amount of 
money, brought up to town by Arthur from himself, was sixty pounds ; 
chiefly in five-pound notes. This was, of course, exclusive of what 
Arthur might have about him of his own. Mr. Galloway, in regard to 
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the transmission of money, seemed to do things like nobody else: 
who, save himself, but would have given Arthur an order on his 
London bankers, Glyn and Co.? Not he. He happened to have the 
sixty pounds by him, and so sent it up in hard cash. 

The first thing the police did, upon being summoned to the search, 
was to endeavour to ascertain what letters Arthur had received that 
night upon entering the hotel in Norfolk Street, and who they were 
from. The waiter said there were either four or five; he was not sure 
which, but thought the former. He fancied there had been five in all, 
and, as the one was accidentally left in the rack, it must, he felt nearly 
sure, have been but four he delivered over. One of them—he was 
positive of this—had arrived that same evening, only an hour or two 
before Mr. Arthur Channing. The young person who presided over 
the interests of a kind of office, or semi-public parlour, where enquiries 
were made by visitors, and whence orders were issued, was a Miss 
Whiffin. She was an excessively smart lady in a rustling silk, with frizzy 
curls of a light tow on the top of her forehead, and a remarkable chignon 
behind that might have been furnished by the coiffeur of Mrs. Bede 
Greatorex. Miss Whiffin could not, or would not, recollect what 
number of letters there had been waiting for Mr. Channing. Being a 
supercilious young lady——or, at least, doing her best to appear one— 
she assumed to think it a piece of impertinence to be questioned at all. 
Yes, she remembered there were a small few letters waiting for Mr. 
Arthur Channing ; foreign or English; se did not notice which: if 
Binns said it was five, no doubt it was five. She considered it 
exceedingly unreasonable of any customer, not to say ungentlemanly, 
to write and order a bed-room, and walk into the house and then walk 
out again, and never occupy it: it was a thing she neither understood, 
nor had been accustomed to. 

And that was all that could be got out of Miss Whiffin. Binns’ 
opinion, that the number of letters given to Arthur had been four, was 
in a degree borne out: forthat was just the number they had been able 
to trace as having been written to him. Three of them were notes 
from people in London, making appointments for Arthur to call on 
them the next day; the fourth (the one spoken of by Binns as having 
arrived just before Arthur himself), was known to be from Mr. 
Galloway, that gentleman having despatched it by the day-mail from 
Helstonleigh. 

What could have taken Arthur out again? That was the point to 
be, if possible, solved. Unless it could be, neither the police nor any- 
body else had the smallest clue as to the quarter their enquiries should 
be directed to. Had he quitted London again (which seemed highly 
improbable), then the railway stations must be visited for news of him; 
had he but strolled out for a walk, it must be the streets. 

One of the three notes, mentioned, came from a firm of proctors in 
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Parliament Street. It contained these words from the senior partner, 
who was an old friend of Mr. Galloway’s :—“ If it were convenient for 
you to call on me the evening of your arrival in town, I should be glad, 
as I wish to see you myself, and I am leaving home the following 
morning for a week. I shall remain at the office until nine at night, on 
the chance that you may come.” 

That Arthur, on reading the note, might have hastened out to make 
the call in Parliament Street, was more than probable-—He knew 
London fairly well, having been up on two previous occasions for Mr. 
Galloway.—But Arthur never made his appearance there. Though of 
course that did not prove that he did not set out with the intention of 
going. Another feasible conjecture, started by Roland Yorke, was, 
that he might have forgotten some trifling article or other amidst his 
previous purchases, and gone out again to get it. Allowing that one 
or other of these suppositions was correct, it did not explain the 
mystery of his subsequent disappearance. 

What became of him? If, according to this theory, he walked, or 
ran, up Norfolk Street to the Strand, and turned to the right or the 
left, or bore on across the road, in pursuance of his purposed way, 
wherever that might be, how far did he go on that way? Where had 
his steps halted ? at what point had he turned aside? How and where 
and in what manner had he disappeared? It was in truth a strange 
mystery, and none were able to answer the questions. A thousand 
times a day Roland declared he had been murdered—but that assertion 
was not looked upon as a satisfactory answer. 

Upon a barrel, which happened to stand, end upwards, in a corner 
of an outer office at one of the police stations, into which he had gone 
dashing with dishevelled hair and agitated mien, sat Roland Yorke. 
Six days of search had gone by, and this was the seventh. With every 
morning that rose and brought forth no news of Arthur, Roland’s state 
of mind grew worse and worse. The police for miles round were be- 
ginning to dread him, for he bothered their lives out. The shops in 
the Strand could say nearly the same. When it was found beyond 
doubt that Arthur was really missing, Roland had gone to the shops 
ringing and knocking frantically, just as he had at Mrs, Jones’s 
door, and bursting into those accessible. It happened to be evening. 
for a whole day was wasted in inquiring at more likely places, proctors’ 
and solicitors’ offices, Gerald’s chambers, and the like: and so a great 
many of the shops were closed. Into all that he could get, dashed 
Roland, asking for news of a gentleman; a “very handsome young 
fellow nearly as tall as himself, who might have gone in to buy some- 
thing.” Every conceivable article, displayed or not displayed for sale, 
did Roland’s vivid imagination picture as having possibly been needed 
by Arthur, from “candied rock” at a sweet-stuff mart to a stomach- 
pump at the doctor’s. Some, serving behind the counters, thought him 
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mad; others that he might have designs upon the till; all threatened 
to give him into custody. In the excited state of Roland’s mind it was 
not to be expected that he could tell a quiet, coherent tale. When 
Hamish Channing went later, with his courteous explanation and calm 
bearing, though his inward anxiety was quite as great as Roland’s, it 
was a different thing altogether, and he was received with the utmost 
consideration. Threats and denial availed not with Roland; day by 
day, as each day came round, the shops had him again. In he was, 
like a man that stood head downwards and had no mind left; begging 
them to ¢vy and recall every soul who might have gone in to make pur- 
chases that night. But the shops could not help him. And, as the 
days went on, and nothing came of it, Roland began to lay the fault on 
the police. 

“‘T never heard of such a thing,” he was saying this morning as he 
sat tilting on the high barrel, and wiping his hot face after his run; 
which might have been one of twelve miles, or so, comprising Scotland 
Yard, and in and out of every shop in the Strand and Fleet Street, and 
round all the docks and back again. ‘Six days since he was missing, 
and no earthly news of him discovered yet! Not as muchasa scrap of 
a clue! Where’s the use of a country’s having its police at all, unless 
they can do better than that ?” 

He spoke in an injured tone; one that he would have liked to make 
angrily passionate. Roland’s only audience was a solitary stout police- 
man, with a prominent, buttoned-up chest and red face, who stood with 
his back against the side of the mantle-piece, reading a newspaper. 

“We have not had no clue to work upon, you see, Mr. Yorke,” re- 
plied the man, who bore the euphonious name of Spitchcock, and was, 
so to Say, on intimate terms with Roland, through being invaded by 
him so often. 

“No skill, you mean, Spitchcock. I know what the English police 
are ; had cause to know it, and the mistakes they make, years ago, long 
before I went to Port Natal. I could almost say, without being far 
from the truth, that it was the pig-headed, awful bungling of one of your 
lot that drove me to Africa.” 

‘* How was that, sir?” 

“Tm not going to tell you. Sometimes I wish I had stayed out 
there; I should have been nearly as well off. What with not getting 
on, and being picked short up by having my dearest friend murdered 
and flung over Waterloo Bridge—for that’s what it will turn out to be— 
things don’t look bright over here. I know this much, Spitchcock : if 
it had happened in Port Natal, he would have been found ere this— 
dead or alive.” 

‘*'Yes, that must be a nice place, that must, by your description of it, 
sir,” remarked Spitchcock with disparagement, as he turned his news- 
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“It was nicer than this is just now, at any rate,” returned Roland. 
‘“‘T never heard at Port Natal of a gentleman being pounced upon and 
murdered as he walked quietly along the public street at half-past eight 
o’clock in the evening. Such a villainous thing didn’t happen when I 
was there.” 

‘You've got to hear it of London yet, Mr. Yorke.” 

‘*Now don’t you be pig-headed, Spitchcock. What else, do you sup- 
pose, could have happened to him? I can’t say he was actually mur- 
dered in the open Strand: but I do say he must have been drawn into 
one of the alleys, or some other miserable place, with a pitch-plaster 
on his mouth, or chloroform to his nose, and there done for. Who is 
to know that he did not open his pocket-book in the train, coming up, 
and some thief caught sight of the notes, and dodged him? Come, 
Spitchcock ?” 

“He'd be safe enough in the Strand,” remarked the man. 

“Oh, would he though!” fiercely rejoined Roland, panting with 
emotion and heat. ‘“ Who is to know then but he had to dive into 
some bad places where the thieves live, to do an errand for old Gallo- 
way, or pay away one of his notes—and went out at once to do it? 
Io you mean to say that’s unlikely?” 

‘“‘No, that’s not unlikely. If he had to do anything of the sort that 
took him into the thieves’ alleys, that’s how he might have come to 
grief,” avowed Mr. Spitchcock. ‘‘ Many a one gets put out of the way 
during a year, and no bones is made over it.” 

Roland jumped up with force so startling that he nearly upset the 
barrel. ‘‘That’s how it must have been, Spitchcock! What can I do 
init? I never cared for any one in the world as I cared for him, and 
never shall. Except—except somebody else—and that’s nothing to 
anybody.” 

‘But this here’s altogether another guess sort of thing,” remonstrated 
Mr. Spitchcock. ‘‘‘Them cases don’t get found out through the party 
not being inquired for: his friends, if he’s got any, thinks he’s, may be, 
gone off on the spree, abroad or somewhere, and never asks after him. 
This is different.” 

He spoke in a cool calm kind of way. It produced no effect on 
Roland. The fresh theory had been started, and that was enough. So 
many conjectures had been hazarded and rejected in their hopelessness 
during the past few days, that to catch hold of another was to Roland 
something like a spring of water would have been, had he come upon 
one during his travels in the arid deserts of Africa. Ordering Spitch- 
cock to propound this view to the first of his superiors that should look 
in, Roland went speeding on his course again to seek an interview with 
Hamish Channing. 

Making a detour, first of all, down Wellington Street: for, to go by 
Waterloo Bridge without inquiring whether anything had “turned up,” 
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was beyond Roland. Perhaps it was because Arthur seemed to have 
disappeared within the radius of what might be called its vicinity, taken 
in conjunction with its assumed ill-reputation—as a convenient medium 
over which dead cats and the like might be pitched into the safe, all- 
concealing river—that induced Roland Yorke to suspect the spot. It 
haunted his thoughts awake, his dreams asleep. One whole night he 
had sat on its parapet, watching the water below, watching the solitary 
passengers above. The police had got to know him now and what he 
wanted ; and if they laughed at him behind his back, were civil to him 
before his face. 

Onward pressed Roland, his head first in eagerness, his long legs 
skimming after. How many wayfarers and apple-stalls he had knocked 
over (so to say, walked through) since the search began, he would have 
had some difficulty to reckon up. As to bringing him to account for 
damages, that was simply impracticable. Before the capsized individual 
could understand what had happened to him, or the bewildered apple- 
woman so much as looked at her fallen wares, Roland was out of sight 
and hearing. A young shoe-black at the corner had got to think the 
gentleman, pressing onwards everlastingly up and down the street, never 
turning aside from his course, might be the Wandering Jew; and would 
cease brushing to gaze up at Roland whenever he passed. 

Look at him now, reader. The tall, fine, well-dressed young fellow, 
his pale face anxious with not-attempted-to-be-concealed-care, his arms 
swaying, the silk-lined breasts of his superfine frock-coat thrown back, 
as he strides on resolutely down Wellington Street! Neither to the 
right nor the left looks he: his eyes are cast forth over the people’s 
heads, towards the bridge and the river that it spans, as if staring for 
the information he is going to seek. One great feature in Roland was 
his hopefulness. Each time he started for Waterloo Bridge, or Scotland 
Yard, or Hamish Channing’s, or Mr. Greatorex’s, or any other place 
where news might possibly be awaiting him, renewed hope was to the 
full as buoyant in his heart as it had been that memorable day when 
he had anchored in the beautiful harbour off Port Natal, and gazed on 
the fair shore with all its charming scenery, that seemed to Roland as a 
very paradise. Bright with hope as his heart had been then, so was it 
now in the intermittent intervals. So was it at this moment as he bore 
on, down Wellington Street. 

‘“‘ Well,” said he to the toll-keeper. ‘‘ Anything turned up?” 

‘‘ Not a bit on’t,” responded the man. “ Nor likely to.” 

Roland went through, perched himself on the parapet, and took his 
fill of gazing at the nver. Now on this side, now leaping over to that. 
A steamer passed, a rowing-boat or two; but Arthur Channing was not 
in them. Roland looked to the mud on the sides, he threw his gaze 
forwards and backwards, up and down, round and about. In vain. All 
features were very much the same that they had been from the day of 
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his first search: certainly, returning to him no signs of Arthur. And 
down went hope again, as completely as the pears had gone, earlier in 
the day, at a corner stall. Despair had possession of him now. 

““You say that no suspicious character went on to the bridge that 
night, so far as you can recollect,” resumed Roland in the gloomiest 
tone, when he had walked lingeringly back to the man at the gate.. 
Lingeringly, because some kind of clue seemed to lie with that bridge 
and he was always loth to quit it. If he did not suspect Arthur might 
be lying buried underneath the stone pavement, it seemed something 
like it. 

‘“*J didn’t say so,” interrupted the gate-keeper, in rather a surly tone. 
“What I said was, as there warn’t nothing suspicious chucked over that 
night.” 

‘You can’t tell, You might not hear.” 

‘Well, I haven’t got no time to jabber with you to-day.” 

‘If I kept this turnstile, I should make it my business to mark all 
suspicious night characters that went through; and watch them.” 

‘‘Oh, would you! And how ’ud you know which was the suspicious 
ones? Come! They don’t always carry their bad marks on their 
backs, they don’t ; some on ’em don’t look no different from you.” 

Roland bit his lips to keep down a retort. All in Arthur’s interests. 
Upon giving the man, ona recent visit, what the latter had called 
“‘ sauce,” his migration on and off the bridge had been threatened with 
a summary stoppage. So he was careful. 

“Well, I’ve just had a clue given me by the police. And I don’t 
hold the smallest doubt now that he was put out of the way. And 
this is the likeliest place for him to have been brought to. I don’t 
think it would take much skill, after he was chloroformed to death, to 
shoot him over, out of a Hansom cab: brought up upon the pavement, 
level with the parapet, he’d go as easily over, if propelled, as I should if 
I jumped it.” 

The toll-keeper answered by a growl and some sharp words. Truth 
to say, he felt personally aggrieved at his bridge being subjected to 
these scandalizing suspicions, and resented them accordingly. Roland 
did not wait. He went off in search of Hamish, and ere he had left 
the bridge behind out of sight, hope began again to spring up within 
him. So buoyant is the human heart in general, and Roland’s in par- 
ticular. Not—let it always be understood—the hope that Arthur 
would be found uninjured, only some news of him that might serve to 
solve the mystery. 

Shooting out of a Hansom cab (not dead, after the manner of a 
picture just drawn, but alive) came a gentleman, just as Roland was 
passing it. The cab had whirled round the corner of Wellington 
Street, probably on its way from the station, and pulled up at a shop in 
the Strand. It was Sir Vincent Yorke. Roland stopped ; seized his 
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hand in his impulsive manner, and began entering upon the story of 
Arthur Channing’s disappearance without the smallest preliminary greet- 
ing of any kind. Every moment Roland could spare from running, he 
spent in talking. He talked to Mrs. Jones, he talked to Henry William 
Ollivera, he talked to Hurst and Jenner, he would have talked to the 
moon. Mr. Brown had been obliged to forbid him the office, unless he 
could come to it to work. In his rapid, excited manner, he poured 
forth the story, circumstance after circumstance, in Sir Vincent's ear, 
that gentleman feeling slightly bewildered, and not best pleased at the 
unexpected arrest. 

‘“¢Qh—ah—lI dare say he’ll turn up all right,” minced Sir Vincent. 
““A fella’s not obliged to acquaint his friends with his movements. 
Just got up to town ?—ah—yes—just for a day or two. Good day. 
Hope you'll find him.” 

“You don’t understand who it is, Vincent,” spoke Roland, resenting 
the want of interest; which, to say the best of it, was but luke-warm. 
“‘1t is William Yorke’s brother-in-law, Annabel’s brother, and the 
dearest friend I’ve ever had in life. I’ve told you of Arthur Channing 
before. He has the best and bravest heart living ; he is the truest man 
and gentleman the world ever produced.” 

‘‘ Ah—yes—good day! I’m in a hurry.” 

Sir Vincent made his escape into the shop. Roland went on to 
Hamish Channing’s office. Hamish could not neglect his work, how- 
ever Roland might abandon his. 

But Hamish would have liked to doit. In good truth, this most 
unaccountable disappearance of his brother was rendering him in a 
measure unfit for its duties. He might almost as well have devoted 
his whole time just now to the interests of the search, for his thoughts 
were with it always, and his interruptions were many. To him the 
police carried reports ; it was on him Roland Yorke rattled in half a 
dozen times in the course of the day, upsetting all order and quiet, and 
business too, by the commotion he raised. To see Roland burst in, 
breath gone, hair awry, face white, chest heaving with emotion, was 
nothing at all extraordinary; but Hamish did wish, as the doors swung 
back after Roland once more, on this morning, that he would not burst 
in quite so often. Perhaps Roland was a little more excited than 
usual, from the full belief that he had at length got hold of the right 
clue. 

“It’s all out, Hamish,” he panted. ‘“ Arthur’s as good as found. 
He went out of the hotel to do some errand for Galloway; it took 
him into those bad, desperate pick-pocketing places where the police 
dare hardly go themselves, and that’s where it must have been done.” 

Hamish laid down his pen. The colour deserted his face, a faintness 
stole over his heart. 

‘‘ How has it been discovered, Roland ?” he inquired, in a hushed tone. 
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‘<Spitchcock did it. You know the fellow—red face, fat enough for 
two. I was with him just now; and in consequence of what he said, 
it’s the conclusion I have come to.” 

Naturally, Hamish pressed for details. Upon Roland’s supplying 
them, with accuracy as faithful as his state of mind allowed, Hamish 
knew not whether to be most relieved or vexed. Roland had neither 
wish nor thought to deceive; and his positive assertion was made only 
in accordance with the belief he had worked himself into. To find 
that the present “clue,” as Roland called it, turned out to be but a 
suppositious one of that impulsive gentleman’s mind, ona par with 
the theory that he entertained in regard to Waterloo Bridge, was a 
relief undoubtedly to Hamish; but, nevertheless, he would have pre- 
ferred Roland’s keeping the whole to himself. 

**T wish you’d not take up these fancies, Roland,” he said, as severely 
as his sweet nature ever allowed him to speak. “It is so useless to 
bring me unnecessary alarms.” 

“You may take my word for it that’s how it will turn out to have 
been, Hamish.” 

“No. Had Mr. Galloway charged him with any commission to un- 
safe parts that night—or to safe ones, either—he would have written up 
since to tell me.” 

‘*Oh, would he though!” cried Roland, wiping his hot brow. ‘You 
don’t know Galloway as I do, Hamish. He’s just likely to have given 
such a commission (if he had it to give) and to think no more about it. 
Somebody ought to go to Helstonleigh.” 

Hamish made no reply to this. He was busy with his papers. 

‘Will you go, Hamish ?” 

‘To Helstonleigh ? Certainly not. There is not the slightest neces- 
sity for it. I am quite certain that Mr. Galloway holds no clue that he 
has not imparted.” 

“Then, if nobody goes down, I will go,” said Roland, his eyes 
lighting with earhestness, his cheeks flushing. ‘I never thought to 
show myself in Helstonleigh again until fortune had altered with me ; 
but I’d despise myself if I could let my own feelings of shame stand in 
old Arthur’s light.” 

“Don’t do anything of the kind,” advised Hamish. ‘“ Believe me, 
Roland, it is altogether an ideal notion you have taken up. Your im- 
pulsive nature deceives you.” 

‘‘T shall go, Hamish. Iam not obliged to carry your consent with me.” 

‘“‘T should not give it,” said Hamish, slightly laughing, but speaking 
in an unmistakably firm accent. ; 

He was interrupted by a hacking cough. As Roland watched him, 
waiting until it should cease, watched the hectic colour it left behind it, 
a sudden recollection came over him of oxe who used to cough in much 
the same way before he died. 
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“‘T say, old fellow, you’ve caught cold,” he said. 

“No, I think not.” 

“T’d get rid of that cough, Hamish. It makes me think of Joe 
Jenkins. Don’t be offended: I’m not comparing you together. He 
was the thinnest and poorest lamp-post going, a miserable reed in the 
hands of Mrs. J.; and you are bright, handsome, fastidious Hamish 
Channing. But you cough alike.” 

With the last words Roland went dashing out. When he had a 
purpose in view, head and heels were alike impetuous, and perhaps no 
earthly power, unless it had been the appearance of Arthur, could have 
arrested him in the end he had in view—that of starting for Helston- 
leigh. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
A NEW IDEA FOR MR. OLLIVERA. 


THE Reverend Henry William Ollivera sat in his room at a late 
breakfast; he had been called abroad to a sick parishioner just 
as he was about to sit down to it at nine in the morning. With 
his usual abandonment of self, he hastened away, swallowing down 
a thimbleful of coffee, without milk or sugar, and carrying with 
him a crust of bread. It was nearly one when he came back again, 
having taken a morning service for a friend, and this was his real 
breakfast. Mrs. Jones, who cared for the comforts of the people 
about her in her tart way, had sent up what she called buttered eggs, 
a slice of ham, and a hot roll. The table-cloth was beautifully white ; 
the coffee-pot, of albata-plate, looked as good as silver. 

But, tempting as the meal really was, hungry as Mr. Ollivera might 
be supposed to be, he was letting it get cold before him. A newspaper 
lay on the pretty stand near, but he did not unfold it. The strangely 
eager light in his eyes was very conspicuous as he sat, seeing nothing, 
lost in a reverie; the fevered hands were still. Some months had 
elapsed now since his wild anxiety, to unfold the mystery enshrouding 
his brother’s death, had set-in afresh, through the disclosure of Mr. 
Willett ; a burning, restless anxiety, that never seemed wholly to quit 
his mind, by night or by day. 

But nothing had come of it. Seek as Mr. Ollivera would, he as yet 
obtained no result. An exceedingly disagreeable and curious doubt 
had crossed his thoughts at times—whence arising he scarcely knew— 
of one whom he would have been very unwilling to suspect, even 
though the adverse appearances were greater than at present. And 
that was Alletha Rye. Perhaps what first of all struck him as strange, 
was Miss Rye’s ill-concealed agitation upon any mention of the subject, 
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her startling change of colour, her shrinking desire to avoid it. At the 
time of Mr. Willett’s communication the clergyman had renewed his 
habit of going into Mrs. Jones’s parlour to converse upon the topic; 
previously he had been letting it slip into disuse, and then it was that 
the remarkable demeanour of Miss Rye dawned gradually on his notice. 
At first he thought it an accident, next he decided that it was strange, 
afterwards he grew to introduce the topic suddenly on purpose to 
observe her. And what he saw was beginning to make a most un- 
pleasant impression on him. A very slight occurrence, only the un- 
expected meeting of Mr. Butterby that morning, had brought the old 
matter all back to him. As he was hastening home from church, really 
wanting his breakfast, he encountered Jonas Butterby the detective. 
The latter said he had been in town for nearly a week on business (the 
reader saw him at its commencement, in conjunction with Mr. Bede 
Greatorex), but was returning to Helstonleigh that night or on the 
morrow. For a few minutes they stood conversing of the past, Butterby 
saying that nothing had “turned up.” 

‘“‘Have you not heard of Godfrey Pitman?” suddenly asked Mr. 
Ollivera. 

The question was put sharply: and for once the clever man was at 
fault. Did Mr. Ollivera mean to imply that he Aad heard of Pitman? 
—that he, the clergyman, was aware that he had heard? Or, was it 
but a simple question? In the uncertainty, Mr. Butterby made a 
pause, evidently in some kind of doubt or hesitation, and glanced 


keenly at the questioner from under his eyebrows. Mr. Ollivera 
marked it all. 


“* Have you heard of him, then?” 

“The way that folks’s thoughts get wandering !” exclaimed Butterby, 
with a charming air of innocence. “Pitman, says you: if I wasn’t a 
running of my head on that other man—Willett. And 4e has got an 
attack of the shivers from drinking; that’s the last gazetted news of 
him, sir. As to that Godfrey Pitman—the less we say about him, the 
better, unless we could say it to some purpose. Good morning, 
Reverend Sir ; I’ve got my work cut out for me to-day.” 

‘¢One moment,” said Mr. Ollivera, detaining him. “I want your 
opinion upon a question I am going to ask. Could a woman, think 
you, have killed my brother ? ” 

Perhaps the question was so unexpected as slightly to startle even 
the detective. Instead of answering it, his green eyes shot out another 
keen glance at Mr. Ollivera, and they did not quit his faceagain. The 
latter supposed he was not understood. 

‘¢T mean, could a woman, think you, have had the physical strength 
and courage to fire the pistol ?” 

“Do you ask me that, sir, because you suspect one ?” 

‘I cannot say I go so far as to suspect one. It has occurred to me 
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latterly as being within the range of possibility. I wish you would 
answer my question, Mr. Butterby ? ” 

‘¢ In course, from the point you put it, it might have been a woman 
just as well as a man; some women be every bit as strong, and a sight 
bolder,” was Mr. Butterby’s answer. ‘“‘ But I can’t wait, sir, now,” he 
added, as he turned away, and said Good morning once more. 

‘“‘ It was queer, his asking that,” very softly repeated Mr. Butterby, 
between his lips, as he walked on at a quicker pace than usual. 

Mr. Ollivera got home with his head full of this; and, as usual under 
the circumstances, was letting his late breakfast grow cold before him. 
Mrs. Jones, entering the room on some domestic errand, gave him 
the information that Roland Yorke had just come in in a fine state of 
commotion (which was nothing unusual), saying Arthur Channing was 
as good as found, that is, found murdered ; and that he was, in con- 
sequence, off to Helstonleigh. Before Mr. Ollivera, setting to his 
breakfast then, with a will, could get downstairs, Roland had gone 
skimming out again. So the clergyman turned his steps to the house 
of Greatorex and Greatorex. 

It could not be but that the singular and prolonged disappearance 
of Arthur Channing should be exciting commotion in the public mind. 
Though it had not been made, so to say, a public matter, at least a 
portion of the public knew of it. The name did not appear in 
the papers; but the “ mysterious disappearance of a gentleman” was 
becoming quite a treasure to the news-compilers. Greatorex and 
Greatorex had taken it up warmly, as much from real, intrinsic interest 
in the affair itself, as that Annabel was an inmate of their house. 
Arthur Channing had stood, unsolicited, over John Ollivera’s grave 
at the stealthy midnight burial service; and Mr. Greatorex did not 
forget it. He had offered his services at once to Hamish Channing. 
“We have,” he said, “a wide experience of London life, and will do 
for you in it all that can be done.” Bede, though kindly anxious, 
wished the matter could be set at rest, for it was costing him a clerk. 
Roland candidly avowed that he was no more fit for his work at 
present, than he would be to rule the patients in St. Luke’s; and Bede 
privately believed this was only truth. Little Jenner was home again, 
and took Roland’s work as well as his own. 

One very singular phase of the attendant surroundings was this—so 
many people appeared to be missing. The one immediately in ques- 
tion, Arthur Channing, was but a unit in the number. Scarcely an 
hour in the day passed but the police either received voluntary news of 
somebody’s disappearance ; or, through their enquiries after Arthur, 
gained it for themselves. If space allowed, and this paper were the 
proper medium for it, a most singularly interesting account might be 
given of these facts, every word of which would be true. 

Henry Ollivera found Mr. Greatorex in the dining-room finishing his 
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luncheon. In point of fact it was his dinner, for he was going out of 
town that afternoon and would not be home until late. Bede, who 
rarely took luncheon, though he sometimes made a pretence of going 
up for it, was biting morsels off a hard biscuit, as he stood against the 
wall by the mantel-piece, near the handsome pier-glass that in his days 
of vanity he had been so fond of glancing in. Mrs. Bede Greatorex 
was at table; also the little girl, Jane, whose dinner it was. The board 
was extravagantly spread, displaying fish and fowl and other delicacies, 
and Mrs. Bede was solacing herself with a pint of sparkling hock, 
which stood at her elbow. She looked flushed: at least, as much so as 
a made-up face can look, and in her eyes there shone an angry light: 
perhaps at the non-appearance of two visitors she had expected, per- 
haps because she had just come from one of her violent-tempered 
attacks on Miss Channing. Mr. Greatorex, like his son Bede, did not 
appear to appreciate the good things: he was making his dinner off one 
plain dish and a glass of pale ale. 

“You will sit down and take some, William.” 

Mr. Ollivera declined; he had but just swallowed his breakfast. 
From the absence of Miss Channing at the table, he drew an augury 
that the ill news spoken of by Mrs. Jones must be correct. But Mr. 
Greatorex said he was not aware of anything fresh; and a smile crossed 
his lips upon hearing that Roland was the author of the report. Bede 
laughed outright. 

“If you only knew how often he has come in, startling us with ex- 
traordinary tales, you’d have learnt by this time what faith to put in 
Roland Yorke,” said Bede. ‘A man more sensitively nervous than 
he is, or ever will be, would have had brain-fever with all this talking 
and walking and mental excitement.” 

‘‘ He says, I understand, that he is going down to Helstonleigh, to 
get some information from Mr. Galloway,” said the clergyman. 

“Oh, is he? As good go there as stay here, for all the work he 
does. He’d start for the moon if there were a road to convey him to it.” 

“IT wonder you give him so much holiday, Bede,” remarked Mr. Olli- 
vera. 

“He takes it,” answered Bede. “He is of very little use at his 
best, but we don’t choose to discharge him, or in fact make any change 
until Lord Carrick comes over, who may be expected shortly. I be- 
lieve one thing—that he tries to do his utmost: and Brown puts up 
with him.” 

‘Do you know,” began Mr. Ollivera, in a low, meaning tone, when 
the door closed upon the luncheon-tray, and the three gentlemen stood 
round.the fire, Mrs. Bede having taken herself to a far-off window, “1 
have half a mind to go to Helstonleigh myself.” 

‘In search of Arthur Channing, William ?” 

‘“‘No, uncle. In quest of that other search that has been upon my 
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mind so long. An idea has forced itself upon me lately that it—might 
have been a woman.” 

‘‘ For heaven’s sake, drop it,” exclaimed Bede, with strange agitation. 
‘¢Don’t you see Louisa ?” 

She could not have heard—but Bede was always thus. He had his 
reasons for never allowing it to be spoken of before her. One of them 
was this: In the days gone by, just before their marriage, Clare Joliffe, 
suddenly introducing the subject of Mr. Ollivera’s death, when Bede 
was present, said to her sister in a tone between jest and earnest, that 
she (Louisa) had been the cause of it. Clare meant no more than 
that her conduct had caused him to end his life—as it was supposed he 
did. But Louisa, partly with passion, had gone into a state of agita- 
tion so great as to alarm Bede. Never, from that time, would he suffer 
it to be mentioned before her if he could guard against it. 

“But, William, what do you mean about a woman?” asked Mr. 
Greatorex, dropping his voice to a lower key. 

“Uncle Greatorex, I cannot explain myself. I must go on in my 
own way, until the time to speak shall come. That the clearance of 
the past is rapidly advancing I feel sure of. A subtle instinct whispers 
itto me. My dreams tell it me. Forget for the present what I said. 
I ought not to have spoken.” 

“ You are visionary as usual,” said Bede, sarcastically. 

‘‘T know that you always think me so,” was the clergyman’s answer, 
as he turned to depart. 

There was a general dispersion. Only Mr. Greatorex remained in 
the room: and he had fallen into deep thought: when Roland Yorke, 
in his chronic state of excitement dashed in. Without any ceremony 
he flung himself into a chair. 

‘¢ Nr. Greatorex, I am nearly dead-beat. What with cutting about 
perpetually, and meeting depressing disappointments, and catching up 
horrible new fears, it’s enough to wear a fellow out, sir.” 

Roland looked it: dead-beat. He had plenty of strength; but it 
would not stand this much overtaxing. In the last six days it may be 
questioned if he had sat down, with the exception of coming to a tem- 
porary anchor on upright barrels or parapets of bridges; and then he 
and his legs were so restless from excitement that a spectator would 
have thought he was afflicted with St. Vitus’s Dance. 

‘Been taking a round this morning, as usual, I suppose, Mr. Yorke,” 
said the lawyer. 

“Jéver so many of them, sir. I began with the docks: I can’t help 
thinking that if anything was done with Arthur in conjunction with a 
carpet-bag, he might turn up there, after drifting down. Then I walked 
back to Scotland Yard, then looked into a few police-stations. Next I 
went to Waterloo Bndge, then down to Hamish Channing’s, then back 
to Mrs. Jones’s; then to Vincent Yorke’s; and now I’m come here 
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to tell you I’m going down to Helstonleigh, if you don’t mind sparing 
me.” 

If you don’t mind sparing me! For the use he was of to the house, 
it did not matter whether he went or stayed. But that Roland had im- 
proved in mind and manners, he had surely not asked it. Time was 
when he had gone off on a longer journey than the one to Helston- 
leigh and never said to his master With your leave or by your leave; 
but just quitted the office impromptu, leaving his compliments as a 
legacy. 

“And if you please I’d like to see Miss Channing before I start, sir ; 
to tell her what I’m doing, and to ask if she has any messages for her 
people.” 

Mr. Greatorex rang the bell. He fancied Miss Channing might be 
out, as she had not appeared at luncheon. 

Not out, but in her bedroom. The pretty bedroom with its window- 
curtains of chintz and its tasty furniture. When gaiety or discord 
reigned below, when Mrs. Bede Greatorex’s temper tried her as with a 
heavy cross, Annabel could come up here and find it a sure refuge. In 
one of the outbreaks of violence that seemed to be almost like insanity, 
Mrs. Bede had that morning attacked Miss Channing—and for no 
earthly reason. There are such tempers, there are such women in the 
world. Some of us know it too well. 

Weeping, trembling, Annabel gained her chamber, and there sobbed 
out her heart. It had needed no additional grief to-day, for Arthur’s 
strange disappearance filled it with a heavy, shrinking, terrible weight. 
Jane ran up to say luncheon was ready—their dinner ; Annabel replied 
that she could not eat any. Taking the child in her arms, kissing her 
with many gentle kisses, she whispered a charge not to mention what 
had passed: if grandpapa or uncle Bede happened to remark on her 
absence from table, Jane might say she had a headache, and it would 
be perfectly true, for her head did ache sadly. It was ever thus; even 
Mrs. Bede Greatorex she endeavoured to screen from condemnation. 
Trained to goodness; to return good for evil whenever it was practic- 
able; to dear sweetly and patiently, Annabel Channing strove to carry 
out certain holy precepts in every action of her daily life. Too many 
of us keep them for the church and the closet. Annabel had learnt 
the one only way. Praying ever, as she had been taught from child- 
hood, for the Holy Spirit spoken of by Jesus Christ to make its home 
in her heart, and direct and restrain her always, she certainly knew the 
way to Peace as well as it can be known here; and practised it. ‘‘ The 
fruit of righteousness is sown in peace of them that make peace.” 

But it was hard to bear. Her nature was but human. ‘There were 
times, as on this day, when she thought she could not endure it; that 
she must give up her situation. And that she was loth to do. Loth 
for more reasons than one. Putting aside these trying outbreaks, the 
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place was desirable. She was regarded as an equal, treated as a lady, 
well paid: and, what weighed greatly with Annabel in her extreme con- 
scientiousness, she was unwilling to abandon Jane Greatorex. For she 
was doing the child good: good in the highest sense of the word. Left 
to some governesses (conscientious ones too in a moral and scholastic - 
point of view) Jane would grow up a selfish, careless, utterly worldly 
woman: Annabel was ever patiently working by gentle degrees to lead 
her to wish to be something better ; and she had begun to see a little 
light breaking in on her way. For this great cause she wished to re- 
main: it seemed to be a duty to do so. 

Drawing her desk towards her, she had sat down to write to her 
sister Constance, William Yorke’s wife. Constance was her great 
resource. To her, when the world’s troubles were pressing heavily, 
Annabel poured out her sorrow—never having hinted at any particular 
cause, only saying the situation “had its trials ”"—and Constance never 
failed to write by return of post an answer that cheered Annabel, and 
helped her on her way. The very fact of writing seemed often to do 
her good, as on this day, and the tears had dried on her cheeks, and 
her face grew cheerful with hopeful resolution, as she folded the 
letter. 

‘*T must balance the good I enjoy here against the trouble,” she 
said; ‘‘that will help me to bear it better. If Jane " 

She was interrupted by the young lady in question; who came 
running in, followed by one of the maids. 

“Miss Channing, Roland Yorke wants to see you in the dining- 
room.” 

“ Roland Yorke!” repeated Annabel, dubiously. With all his lack 
of attention to conventionalities, Mr. Roland had never gone so far as 
to send up for her. 

“Tt was Mr. Greatorex who desired me to tell you, miss,” spoke up 
the servant, possibly thinking Miss Jane’s news needed confirmation. 
‘“‘He rang to know whether you were at home, and then told me to 
come and say that Mr. Yorke wished to see you.” 

Annabel smoothed down the folds of her grey silk dress, and looked 
to see that her pretty auburn hair was tidy. She saw something else ; 
her swollen eyes, and the vivid blushes on her cheeks. 

‘*T’ll come with you,” whispered Miss Jane. ‘I'll tell him about 
Aunt Bede.” 

And the conviction that she might tell, in spite of all injunction 
against it, startled Annabel. Roland was the young lady’s prime fa- 
vourite, regarded by her as a big playfellow. 

‘You cannot come with me, Jane. Mary, be so kind as to take 
Miss Jane to Dalla. Say that she must remain in the nursery until I 
am at liberty.” 

Roland was alone in the dininz-room when she entered it. With a 
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delicacy that really was to be commended in one so thoughtless, he 
would not tell her of the theory he had caught up, or why he was going 
to Helstonleigh ; only that he was about to start for that city. 

“But what are you going for, Roland?” was the very natural 
question that ensued. 

“To see old Galloway,” he replied, standing by her on the hearth- 
rug where Mr. Greatorex and Henry Ollivera had been standing but 
just before. “I think Galloway must have given—at least—that is— 
that he could find some clue to Arthur’s movements, if he were well 
pumped, and I’m going to doit. Somebody ought to go; Hamish 
won't, and so it falls upon me.” 

Annabel made no answer. 

“J shan’t like appearing in the old place,” he candidly resumed. 
‘J said I never would until I could take a fortune with me; but one 
has to do lots of things in this world that go against the grain; one 
soon lives long enough to find that boasting turns out to be nothing but 
emptiness.” 

“Oh Roland!” she said, as the utter fallacy of the expectation 
struck upon her, “TI fear it will be a lost journey. Had Mr. Galloway 
been able to furnish ever so small a clue, he would have been sure to 
send it without being asked.” 

“ That’s what Hamish says. But I mean to try. I'd be off to-day to 
the North Pole as soon as to Helstonleigh, if I thought it would find 
him. And to think, Annabel, that while he was being kept out of the 
way by fate or ruffians, I was calling him proud !—and neglectful !— 
and hard-hearted!_ I’ll never forgive myself that. If, through lack of 
exertion on my part, he should not be found, I might expect his ghost 
to come back and stand at the foot of my bed every night.” 

“ But —Roland—you have not given up all hope?” she questioned, 
her clear, honest hazel eyes cast up steadily and beseechingly at his. 

‘Well, I don’t know. Sometimes I think he’s sure to turn up all 
right, and then down I go again into the depths of mud. Last night I 
dreamt he was alive and well, and I was helping him up some 
perpendicular steps from a boat moored under Waterloo Bridge. 
When I awoke I thought it was true; oh! I was so glad! Even after I 
remembered, it seemed agood omen. Don’t be down-hearted, Annabel. 
Once, at Port Natal, a fellow I knew was lost for a year. His name 
was Crow. We never supposed but what he was dead, but he came to 
life again with a good crop of red whiskers, and said he’d only been 
travelling. I say! What’s the matter with your eyes?” 

The sudden question rather confused her. Her face flushed all over. 

““'You’ve been crying, Annabel. Now, you tell me what it was. If 
Mrs. Bede Greatorex makes you unhappy—good gracious! and I can’t 
help you, or take you out of here! I don’t get onatall. It’s enough 
to make a man swear.” 


—_-. 
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‘“‘Hush, Roland! Iam very unhappy about Arthur.” 

‘Why, of course you are—how came I to forget it?” he rejoined, 
easily satisfied as a child. “And here am I, wasting the precious time 
that might be spent in going after him! Have you anything to send to 
Helstonleigh ?” 

‘‘Only my love. My dear love to them all. You will see mamma?” 

Roland suddenly took both her hands in his, and so held her before 
him, stooping his head a little, and speaking gently. 

“ Annabel, I shall have to see your mamma, and tell her 

She did not mean that at all; it had not so much as occurred to het. 
Naturally the cheeks became very vivid now. Without further ado, 
asking no leave, bold Roland kissed the blushing face. 

“Good-bye, Annabel. Wish me luck.” 

Away he clattered, waiting for neither scolding nor answer, and was 
flying along the street below, before Annabel had at all recovered her 
equanimity. 

To resolve to go to Helstonleigh was one thing, to get to it was 
another ; and Roland Yorke, with his customary heedlessness, had not 
considered ways and means. It was only when he dashed in at his 
lodgings that morning (as, we have heard, was related by Mrs. Jones to 
Mr. Ollivera), that the question struck him how he was to get there. He 
had not a coin in the world. Roland’s earnings (the result of having 
put his shoulder to the wheel these three or four past months) had 
been deposited for safety with Mrs. Jones, it may be remembered, and 
they amounted to two sovereigns. These had been spent in the search 
after Arthur. In the first commotion of his disappearance, Roland had 
wildly dashed about in Hansoms; for his legs, with all their length and 
impatience, would not carry him from pillar to post fleet enough. He 
made small presents to policemen, hoping to sharpen their discovering 
powers; he put two advertisements in the Zzmes, offering rewards for 
mysterious carpet-bags. But that a fortunate oversight caused him to 
omit appending any address, it was quite untellable the number of old 
bags that might have been brought him. All this had speedily melted 
the gold pieces. He then got Mrs. Jones to advance him (grumblingly) 
two more, which went the same way. So, there he was, without money 
to take him to Helstonleigh, and nobody that he knew of likely to lend 
him any. 

“‘T can’t walk,” debated he, standing stock-still in his parlour, as his 
penniless state occurred to him. ‘“They’d used to call it a hundred 
and eleven miles in the old coaching days. It would be nothing to me 
if I had the me, but I can’t waste that now. Hamish has set his face 
against my going, or I’d ask him. I wonder—I wonder whether Dick 
Yorke would let me have a couple of pounds?” 

To “wonder,” meant to do, with Roland. Out he went again on the 
spur of the moment, and ran all the way to Portland Place. Sir Vin- 
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cent was not at home. The man said he had been there that morning 
on his arrival from Sunny Mead (the little Yorke homestead in Surrey), 
but had gone out again directly. He might be expected in at any 
moment or all moments during the day. 

Roland waited. Ina fine state of restlessness, as we may be sure, 
for the precious time was passing. He was afraid to go to the club 
lest he might miss him. When one o’clock had struck, Roland thought 
he might do his other errand first, which was to acquaint Greatorex and 
Greatorex with his departure, and see Miss Channing. ‘Therefore, he 
started forth again, leaving a peremptory message for Sir Vincent if he 
returned, that he was to wav/ zz for him. 

And now, having seen Mr. Greatorex and Annabel, he was speeding 
back again. All breathless, and in a commotion, of course; driving 
along as if the pavement belonged to him, and nobody else had any 
claim to it. Charging round a corner at full tilt, he charged against an 
inoffensive foot-passenger, quietly approaching it: who was no other 
than Mr. Butterby. 

Roland brought himself up. It was an opportunity not ta be missed. 
Seizing hold of the official button-hole, he poured the story of Arthur 
Channing’s disappearance into the official ear, imploring Mr. Butterby’s 
good services in the cause. 

‘Don’t you think any more of the uncivil names I’ve called you, 
Butterby. You knew all the while I didn’t mean anything. I’ve said 
I’d pay you out when I got the chance, and so I zd, but it shall be 
in gold. If you will only put your good services into the thing, we 
shall find him. Do, now! You won’t bear malice, Butterby.” 

So impetuous had been the flow of words, that Mr. Butterby had 
found no opportunity of getting one in edgeways ; he had simply looked 
and listened. Arthur Channing’s loss had been as inexplicable to him 
as to other people. 

“ Arthur Channing ain’t one of them sort o’ blades likely to get intoa 
mess, through going to places where drinking and what not’s carried 
on,” spoke he. 

“ Of course he is not,” was Roland’s indignant answer. ‘“ Arthur 
Channing drink ! he’d be as likely to turn tumbler at a dancing-booth! 
Look here, Butterby: you did work him harm once, but I'll never 
reproach you with it again as long as I live, and I’ve known all along 
you had no ill-meaning in it: but now, you find him this time, and that 
will be tit for tat. Perhaps I may be rich some day, and I’ll buy you 
a silver snuff-box set with diamonds.” 

‘TI don’t take snuff,” said Mr. Butterby. 

But it was impossible to resist Roland’s pleading, in all its simple- 
hearted energy. And, to give Mr. Butterby his due, he would have 
been glad to do his best to find Arthur Channing. 

“IT can’t stay in London myself,” said he, “I’ve been here a week 
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now on private business, and must go down to Helstonleigh to-morrow ; 
but I'll put it special into Detective Jelfs hands. He’s as ’cute an 
officer, young Mr. Yorke, as here and there one; and of more use in 
London than me.” 

“Bless you, Butterby !” cried hearty Roland; “tell Jelf I'll give him 
a snuff-box too. And now I’m off. I won’t forget you, Butterby.” 

Mr. Butterby thought the chances that Roland would ever have tin 
snuff-boxes to give away, let alone silver, were rather poor; but he 
was not a bad-natured man, and he detained Roland yet an instant 
to give him a friendly word of advice. 

‘‘ There’s one or two folks, in the old place, that you owe a trifle to, 
Mr. Yorke i 

“ There’s half a dozen,” interrupted candid Roland. 

“Well, sir, I’d not show myself in the town more than I could help. 
They are vexed at being kept out of their money, thinking some of the 
family might have paid it; and they might let offa bit if you went amid 
’em: unless, indeed, you are taking down the money with you.” 

“ Taking the money with me !—why, Butterby, I’ve not got a six- 
pence in the world,” avowed Roland, opening his surprised eyes. ‘It 
Dick Yorke won’t lend me a pound or so, I don’t know how on earth 
to get down, unless they let me have a free pass on the top of the 
engine.” 

There was no time for more. Away he went to Portland Place, and 
thundered at the door as if he had been a king. But his visit did not 
serve him. 

Sir Vincent Yorke had entered just after Roland departed. Upon 
receiving the peremptory message, the baronet marvelled what it could 
mean, and whether all the Yorke family had been blown up, save him- 
self. Nothing else, he thought, could justify the scapegoat Roland in 
desiring him, Sir Vincent, to stay zx. To be kept waiting at home 
when he very particularly wanted to be out—for Sir Vincent had come 
to town to meet the lady he was shortly to marry —Miss Trehern—made 
him frightfully cross. So that when Roland re-appeared he had an 
angry-tempered man to deal with. 

And, in good truth, had Roland announced the calamity, so pleasantly 
anticipated, it would have caused Sir Vincent less surprise; certainly 
less vexation. When he found he had been decoyed into staying in for 
nothing but to be asked to lend money to take Mr. Roland careering 
off somewhere by rail—he was in too great a passion to understand 
where—Sir Vincent exploded. Roland, quietly braving the storm, 
prayed for ‘just a pound,” as if he were praying for his life. Sir Vin- 
cent finally replied that he’d not lend him a shilling if it would save 
him from hanging. 

So Roland was thrown on his beam ends, and went back to Mrs. 
Jones’s with empty pockets, revolving ways and means in his mind. 
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CHAPTER XxXXI. 
MR. GALLOWAY INVADED. 


Ir was night in the old cathedral town. The ten o’clock bell had rung, 
and Mr. Galloway, proctor and surrogate, at home in his residence in 
the Boundaries, was thinking he might prepare to go to rest. For 
several days he had been feeling very much out of sorts; and this 
evening the symptoms had culminated in what seemed a bad cold, 
attended with feverishness and pain in all his hmbs. The old proctor 
was one of those people whose mind insensibly sways the body; and 
the mysterious disappearance of Arthur Channing was troubling him to 
sickness. He had caused a huge fire to be made up in his bed-room, 
and was seated by it, groaning ; his slippered feet on a warm cushion, 
a railway-rug enveloping his coat, and back, and shoulders; a white 
cotton night-cap, with a hanging tassel, ornamenting gracefully his head. 
One of his servants had just brought up a basinful of hot gruel, holding 
at least a quart, and put it on the stand by his easy-chair. Mr. Gallo- 
way was groaning at the gruel as much as with pain, for he hated gruel 
like poison. 

Thinking it might be less nauseous disposed of at an unbroken 
draught, were that possible—or at least soonest over—Mr. Galloway 
caught up the basin and put it to his lips. With a cry and a splutter, 
down went the basin again. The stuff was scalding hot. And whether 
Mr. Galloway’s tongue, or teeth, or temper suffered most, he would 
have been puzzled to confess. 

It was at this untoward moment—Mr. Galloway’s face turning purple 
and himself choking and coughing —that a noise, as of thunder, 
suddenly awoke the echoes of the Boundaries. Shut up in his snug 
room, hearing sounds chiefly through the windows, the startled Mr. 
Galloway wondered what it was, and edged his white night-cap off one 
ear to listen. He had then the satisfaction of discovering that the 
noise was at his own front door. Somebody had evidently got hold ot 
the knocker (an appendage recently made to the former naked panels), 
and was rapping and rattling as if never intending to leave off. And 
now the bell-handle was pulled in accompaniment—as a chorus accom- 
panies a song—and the alarmed household were heard flying towards 
the door from all quarters. 

“Ts it the fire-engine?” groaned Mr. Galloway, to himself. “I 
didn’t hear it come up.” 

It appeared to be not the fire-engine. A moment or two, and Mr. 
Galloway was conscious of a conversation on the stairs, some visitor 
making his way up; his man-servant offering a feeble opposition. 

“What on earth does John mean? He must be a fool—letting 
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people come up here!” thought Mr. Galloway, apostrophising his 
many-years’ servitor. ‘‘ Hark! It can never be the Dean !” 

That any other living man, whether church dignitary or ordinary 
mortal, would venture to invade him in his private sanctum, take him 
by storm in his own chamber, was beyond belief. Mr. Galloway, all 
fluttered and fevered, hitched his white night-cap a little higher, turned 
his wondering face to the door, and sat listening. 

‘“‘Tf he’s neither in bed nor undressed, as you say, I can see him 
up here just as well as below; so don’t bother, old John,” were the 
words that caught indistinctly the disturbed invalid’s ear: and somehow 
the voice scemed to strike some uncertain chord of memory. ‘I say, 
old John, you don’t get younger,” it went on ; “ where’s your hair gone ? 
Is this the room P—it used to be.” 

Without further ado, the door was flung open; and the visitor 
stepped over the threshold. The two, invader and invaded, gazed at 
each other. ‘The one saw an old man, who appeared to be shrunk in 
spite of his wraps, with a red face, surmounted by a cotton night-cap, a 
flaxen curl or two peeping out above the amazed eyes, and a basin of 
steaming gruel: the other saw a tall, fine, well-dressed young fellow, 
whose face, like the voice, struck on the chords of memory. John 
spoke from behind. 

“It’s Mr. Roland Yorke, sir. He’d not be stayed: he would come 
up in spite of me.” 

‘Goodness bless me!” exclaimed the proctor. 

Putting down his hat and a small brown paper parcel that he carried, 
Roland advanced to Mr. Galloway, nearly turning over the stand and 
the gruel, which John had to rush forward and steady—and held out 
his hand. 


“‘T don’t know whether you'll shake it, sir, after the way we parted. 
Jam willing.” 

“The way of parting was yours, Mr. Roland, not mine,” was the 
answer. But Mr. Galloway did shake the hand, and Roland sat down 
by the fire, uninvited, making himself at home, as usual. 

“What's amiss, sir?” he asked, as John went away. ‘Got the 
mumps? Is that gruel? Horrid composition! I think it must have 
been invented for our sins. You must be uncommon ill, sir, to 
swallow that.” 

“ And what in the world brings you down here at this hour, frighten- 
ing quict people out of their senses ?” demanded Mr. Galloway, paying 
no heed to Roland’s questions. ‘I’m sure I thought it was the parish 
engine.” 

“The train brought me,” replied matter-of-fact Roland. “I had 
meant to get here by an earlier one, but things went cross and 
contrary.” 


‘That was no reason why you should knock my door down.” 
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‘“Oh, it was all my impatience!” penitently acknowledged Roland. 
*T hope you'll forgive it, sir. I say, Mr. Galloway, I’ve come from 
London about this miserable business of Arthur Channing. We want 
to know where you sent him to?” 

Mr. Galloway, his doubts set at rest, had been getting cool; but 
the name turned him hot again. He had grown to like Arthur better 
than he would have cared to tell; the supposition flashed into his 
mind that a discovery might have been made of some untoward fate 
having overtaken him, and that Roland’s errand was to break the 
news. 

“Ts Arthur dead ?” he questioned, in a low tone. 

“7 think so,” answered Roland. “But he has not turned up yet, 
dead or alive. J’m sure it’s not for the want of looking after. I’ve 
spent my time pretty well, since he was missing, between Waterloo 
Bridge and the East India docks.” 

‘¢'Then you’ve not come down to say he is found ?” 

“No: only to ask you where you sent him that night, that he may 
be.” 

When the explanation was complete, Roland discovered that he had 
had his journey for nothing, and would have done well to take the 
opinion of Hamish Channing. Every tittle of information that Mr. 
Galloway was able to give, he had already written to Hamish: not a 
thought, not a supposition, but he had imparted it in full, As to 
Roland’s idea that business might have carried Arthur to dishonest 
neighbourhoods in London, Mr. Galloway negatived it positively. 

‘“‘He had none to do for me in such places, and I’m sure he’d not of 
his own.” 

Roland sat pulling at his whiskers, very gloomy. In his sanguine 
temperament, he had been buoying himself with a hope that grew higher 
and higher all the way down: so that when he arrived at Mr. Galloway’s 
he had nearly persuaded himself that—if Arthur, in person, was not 
there, news of him would be. Hence the loud and impatient door- 
summons. 

“‘T know he is at the bottom of the Thames! I did so hope you 
could throw some light on it that you might have forgotten to tell, Mr. 
Galloway.” 

‘“‘Forgotten!” returned Mr. Galloway, slightly agitated. “If I 
remembered my sins, young man, as well as I remember all connected 
with him, I might be the better for it. His disappearance has made me 
ill; that’s what it has done; and I’m not sure but it will kill me. When 
a steady, honourable, God-fearing young man like Arthur Channing, 
whose heart, I verily believe was as much in heaven as earth; when 
such a man disappears in this mysterious manner at night in London, 
leaving no information of his whereabouts, and who cannot be traced 
or found, nothing but the worst is to be apprehended. I believe 
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Arthur Channing to have been murdered for the sake of the large sum 
of money he had about him.” 

Mr. Galloway seized his handkerchief, and rubbed his hot face. The 
night-cap was pushed a little further off in the process. It was the pre- 
cise view Roland had taken; and, to have it confirmed by Mr. Gallo- 
way’s, seemed to drive all hope out of him for good. 

‘¢ And I never had the opportunity of atoning to him for the past, 
you see, Mr. Galloway! It will stick in my memory for life, like a pill 
in the throat. Id rather have been murdered myself ten times over.” 

‘“<T gave my consent to his going with reluctance,” said Mr. Galloway, 
seeming to repeat the fact for his own benefit rather than for Roland’s. 
‘What did it signify whether Charles was met in London, or not ? If he 
could find his way to London from Marseilles alone, surely he might 
find it to Helstonleigh ; our busy time, the November audit, is approach- 
ing; but it was not that thought that swayed me against it, but an 
inward instinct. Arthur said he had not had a holiday for two years ; 
he said there was business wanting the presence of one of us in Lon- 
don: all true, and I yielded. And this is what has come of it!” 

Mr. Galloway gave his face another rub ; the night-cap went higher 
and seemed to hang on only by its tassel, admitting the curls to full 
view. In spite of Roland’s despairing state, he took advantage of the 
occasion. 

‘I say, Mr. Galloway, your hair is not as luxuriant as it was.” 

“It’s like me, then,” returned Mr. Galloway, whose mind was too 
much depressed to resent personal remarks. ‘‘ What will become of us 
all without Arthur (putting out of sight for a moment the awful grief for 
himself) I cannotimagine. Look at hismother! He nearly supported 
the house: Mrs. Channing’s own income is but a trifle, and Tom can’t 
give much as yet. Jook atme! What on earth I shall do without 
him at the office, never can be surmised !” 

“My goodness !” cried modest Roland. ‘You'll be almost as much 
put to it, sir, as you were when I went off to Port Natal.” 

Mr. Galloway coughed. ‘“ Almost,” assented he, rather satirically. 
‘‘ Why, Roland Yorke, if you had been with me from then till now, and 
abandoned all your lazy tricks, and gone in for hard work, taking not a 
day’s holiday or an hour’s play, you could never have made yourself 
into half the capable and clever man that Arthur was.” 

“Well, you see, Mr. Galloway, my talents don’t lie so much in the 
sticking to a desk as in knocking about,” good-humouredly avowed 
Roland. ‘‘ But I do go in for hard work ; I do indeed.” 

**T hear you didn’t make a fortune at Port Natal, young man !” 

Roland, open as ever, gave a short summary of what he did in- 
stead—starved, and did work as a labourer when he could get any to 
do, and drove pigs, and came back home with his coat out at elbows. 

** Nobody need reproach me; it was worse for me than for them— 
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not but what lots of people do. I tried my best; and I am trying it 
still, It did me one service, Mr. Galloway—took my pride and my 
laziness out of me. But for the lessons of life I learnt at Port Natal, 
I should have continued a miserable humbug to the end, shirking work 
on my own score, and looking to other folks to keep me. I’m trying 
to do my best honestly, and to make my way. The returns are not 
grand yet, but such as they are I’m living on them, and they may get 
better. Rome was not built ina day. I went out to Port Natal to set 
good old Arthur right with the world ; I couldn’t bring myself to publish 
the confession, that you know of, sir, while I stopped here. I thought 
to make my fortune also, a few millions, or so. I didn’t doit; it was 2a 
failure altogether, but it made a better man of me.” 

“Glad to hear it,” said Mr. Galloway. 

He watched the earnest eager face, bent towards him ; he noted the 
genuine, truthful, serious tone the words were spoken in ; the conclusion 
he drew was that Roland might not be making an unjustifiable boast. 
It seemed incredible though, taking into recollection his former expe- 
rience of that gentleman. 

‘“¢ And when I’ve got on, so as to make a couple of hundred a year 
or so, I’m going to get married, Mr. Galloway.” 

“‘ In—deed !” exclaimed Mr. Galloway, staring very much. ‘Is the 
lady fixed upon ?” 

‘Well, yes; and I don’t mind telling you, if you'll keep the secret 
and not repeat it to the town: I don’t fancy she’d like it to be talked 
of yet. It’s Annabel.” 

‘Annabel Channing!” uttered Mr. Galloway, in dubious surprise. 
‘¢ Has she said she’ll have you?” 

“I’m not sure that she has saz it. She means it.” 

“Why she—she is one of the best and sweetest girls living ; she 
might marry almost anybody ; she might nearly get a lord,” burst forth 
Mr. Galloway, with a touch of his former gossiping propensity. 

Roland’s eyes sparkled. ‘‘So she might, sir. But she’ll wait for me. 
And she does not expect riches, either; but will put her shoulder to 
the wheel with me and be content to work and help until riches come.” 

Mr. Galloway gave a sniff of disbelief. He might be pardoned if he 
treated this in his own mind as a simple delusion on Roland’s part. 
He hked Annabel nearly as well as he had liked Arthur; and he looked 
upon Mr. Roland as a wandering knight-errant, not much likely to do 
any good for himself or others. Roland rose. 

“‘T must be off,” he said. “I’ve got my mother to see. Well, 
this is a pill—to find you’ve no clue to give me. Hamish said it would 
be so.” 

‘‘T hear Hamish Channing is ill?” 

“ He is not ill, that I know of. He looks it: a puff of wind you'd 
say would blow him away.” 
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‘‘ Disappointed in his book ?” 

‘Well, I suppose so. It’s an awful sin, though, to have written it 
down ; whoever did it.” 

“T should call it a swindle,” corrected Mr. Galloway. ‘A bare- 
faced, swindling injustice. The public ought to be put right, if there 
were any way of doing it.” 

“Did you read the book, Mr. Galloway ?” 

“Yes: and then I went forthwith out and bought it. And I read 
Gerald’s.” 

“That zas a beauty, wasn’t it!” cried sarcastic Roland. 

“Without paint,” pursued Mr. Galloway, in the same strain. ‘It 
was just worth throwing on the fire leaf by leaf: that’s my opinion of 
Gerald’s book. But it got the reviews, Roland.” 

‘“‘ And be shot to it! We can’t understand the riddle up in London, 
sir.” 

‘“¢ Y’m sure we can’t down here,” emphatically repeated Mr. Galloway. 
“Well, good night: I’m not sorry to have seen you. When are you 
going back ?” 

“To-morrow. And I’d rather have gone a hundred miles the other 
way than come near Helstonleigh. I shall take care to go and see 
nobody here, except Mrs. Channing. If. y 

‘You must not speak of Arthur to Mrs. Channing,” interrupted the 
proctor. 

“Not speak of him!” 

“She knows nothing of his loss: it has been kept from her. She 
thinks he is in Paris with Charles. In her weak state of health she 
would hardly stand the prolonged suspense.” 

‘It’s a good thing you told me,” said Roland, heartily. ‘I hope I 
shan’t let it out. Good night, sir. I must not forget this, though,” he 
added, turning to take up the parcel. “It has got a clean shirt and 
collar in it.” 

‘“‘ Where are you going to sleep?” 

Roland paused. Until that moment the thought had never struck 
him where he was to sleep. 

“‘ I dare say they can give me a shake-down at the mother’s. The 
hearth-rug will do: I’m not particular. I’d used to go in for a feather 
bed and two pillows. My goodness! what a selfish young lunatic I 
was !” 

“If they can’t, perhaps we can give you a shake-down here,” said 
Mr. Galloway. “ But don’t you ring the house down if you come back.” 

‘Thank you, sir,” said Roland, gratefully. ‘I wonder all you old 
friends are so good to me.” 

He clattered down in a commotion, and found himself in the Boun- 
daries. When he passed .through them ten minutes before, he was 
bearing on too fiercely to Mr. Galloway’s to take notice of a single 
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feature. Time had been when Roland would not have cared for old 
memories. ‘They came crowding upon him now: the dear life asso- 
clations, the events and interests of his boyhood, like fresh green rest- 
ing-places ’mid a sandy desert. The ringing out of the cathedral clock, 
telling the three-quarters, helped the delusion. Opposite to him rose 
the time-honoured edifice, worn by the defacing hand of centuries. 
Renovation had been going on for a long while: the pinnacles were 
new ; old buildings around, that formerly partially obscured it, had been 
removed, and it stood out to view as Roland had never before seen it. 
It was a bright night; the moon shone as clearly as it had done on | 
that early March night which ushered in the commencing prologue of 

this story. It brought out the fret-work of the dear old cathedral ; it 
lightened up the gables of the quaint houses of the Boundaries, all sizes 
and shapes in architecture, it glittered on the level grass enclosed by 
the broad gravel walks, which the stately dames of the still more stately 
church dignitaries once cared to pace. But where were the tall old 
elm-trees—through whose foliage the moonbeams ought to have glittered, 
but did not? Where were the rooks that used to make their home in 
them, wiling the poor college boys, at their Latin and Greek hard by, 
with the friendly chorus of caws? Gone. Roland looked up, eyes and 
mouth alike opening with amazement, and marvelled. A poor apology 
for the trees was indeed left ; but topped and lopped to discredit. The 
branches, towering and spreading in their might, had been removed, 
and the homeless rooks driven away, wanderers. 

“It’s nothing but sacrilege,” spoke bold Roland, when he had done 
staring. ‘For certain it’ll bring nobody good luck.” 

He could not resist crossing the Boundaries to the little iron gate 
admitting to the cloisters. It would not admit him to-night: the 
cloister porter, successor to Mr. John Ketch, of cantankerous memory, 
had locked it hours ago, and had the key safely hung up by his bed- 
side in his lodge. This was the gate through which poor Charley 
Channing had gone, innocently confiding, to be frightened all but to 
death, that memorable night in the annals of the college school. 
Charley, who was now a flourishing young clerk in India (at the present 
moment enjoying Paris), and likely to rise to fame and fortune, health 
permitting. Many a time and oft had Roland himself dashed through 
the gate, surplice on arm, in a white heat of fear lest he should be 
marked ‘‘late.” How the shouts of the boys used to echo along the 
vaulted roofs of the cloisters! How they seemed to echo in the heart 
of Roland now! ‘Times had changed. Things had changed. He had 
changed. A new set of boys filled the school: some of the clergy were 
fresh in the cathedral. ‘The bishop, gone to his account, had been 
replaced by a better: a once great and good preacher, who was wont 
in times long gone by to fill the cathedral with his hearers of jostling 
crowds, had followed him. In Mr. Roland’s own family, and in that 
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of one with whom they had been more intimately associated, there were 
changes. George Yorke was no more; Gerald had risen to be a great 
man ; he, Roland, had fallen, and was of no account in the world. Mr. 
Channing had died ; Hamish was dying 

How came that last thought to steal into the mind of Roland Yorke ? 
Le did not know. Jt had never occurred to him before: why should it 
have done so now? Ah, he might ask himself the question, but he 
could not answer it. Buried in reflections of the past and present, one 
leading on to another, it had followed in as if consecutively, arising 
Roland knew not whence, and startling him to terror. He shook him- 
self in a sort of fright; his pulses grew quick, his face hot. 

“I do think I must have been in a dream,” debated Roland. “Or 
else moonstruck. Sunny Hamish! as if the world could afford to lose 
him! Nobody but a donkey whose brains had been knocked out of 
him at Port Natal, would get such wicked fancies.” 

He went back at full gallop, turned the corner, and looked out for 
the windows of his mother’s house. They were not difficult to be seen, 
for in every one of them shone a blaze of light. The sweet white radi- 
ance of the moon with its beauteous softness, never to be matched by 
earthly invention, was quite eclipsed in the garish red of the flaming 
windows. Lady Augusta Yorke had a party—as was plain enough by 
the signs. 

“‘Was ever the like bother known!” spoke Roland aloud, moment- 
arily halting in the quiet spot. ‘‘She’s got all the world and his wife 
there. And I didn’t want a soul to know that I was at Helstonleigh!” 

He took his resolution at once, ran on, and made for a small side 
door. A smart maid, in a flounced gown and no cap to make mention 
of, stood at it, flirting with a footman from one of the waiting carriages. 
Roland went in head-foremost, saying nothing, passing swiftly through 
tortuous passages and up the stairs. The girl naturally took him fora 
robber, or some such evil character, and stood agape with wonder. But 
she did not want for courage, and went after him. He had made his 
way to what used to be his sisters’ schoolroom in Miss Channing’s 
time ; the open door displayed a table temptingly set out with light re- 
freshments, and nobody was in it. When the maid got there, Roland, 
his hat on a chair and parcel on the floor, was devouring the sand- 
wiches. 

“Why, what on earth!” she began. ‘My patience! Whoare you, 
sir? How dare you?” 

“Who am I,” said Roland, his mouth nearly too full to answer. 
“You just go and fetch Lady Augusta here. Say a gentleman wants to 
see her. Tell her privately, mind.” 

The girl, in sheer amazement, did as she was bid: whispering her 
own comments to her mistress. 

“I'd be aware of him, my lady, if I were you, please. It might be a 
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maniac. I’m sure the way he’s gobbling up the victuals don’t look like 
nothing else.” 

Lady Augusta Yorke, slightly fluttered, took the precaution to draw 
with her her youngest son, Harry, a stalwart King’s Scholar of seven- 
teen. Advancing dubiously to the interview, she took a peep in, and 
saw the intruder; a great tall fellow whose back was towards her, swal- 
lowing down big table-spoonfuls of custard. The sight aroused Lady 
Augusta’s anger: there’d be a famine; there’d be nothing left for her 
hungry guests. In she burst, something after Roland’s own fashion, 
words of reproach on her tongue, threats of the police. Harry gazed 
in doubt; the maid brought up the rear. 

Roland turned, full of affection, dropped the spoon into the custard- 
dish, and flew to embrace her. 

‘* How are you, mother darling! It’s only me.” 

And the Lady Augusta Yorke, between surprise at the meeting, a 
little joy, and vexation on the score of her diminishing supper, was 
somewhat overwhelmed, and sunk into a chair in screaming hysterics. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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LUCREZIA BORGIA. 


HE woman whose name stands at the head of this paper has been 
portrayed in more widely varying colours than perhaps any of 
the personages that are represented upon the canvas of history. Some 
authors have painted her with a radiant halo crowning her brow, such 
as might become a St. Catherine or a St. Theresa; while some have 
depicted her in the midst of a dark, foul mist, such as might surround 
the form of a Messalina. We intend to draw neither an angel nora 
demon, but a woman; and in so doing we believe that we shall give 
the reader the most just idea of Lucrezia Borgia’s character. 

Lucrezia was the illegitimate daughter of that most courteously bland 
of murderers; that most majestically dignified of profligates; that 
prince of religious comedians, Pope Alexander VI. Her mother was 
Perpetua Vanozza, a Sicilian lady of great beauty, and, it is said, of 
respectable birth; who for many years contrived to maintain the 
position of chief favourite in the seraglio of his graceless Holiness— 
a circumstance which proves that Perpetua must have been as astute 
as she was fair. Madama Vanozza became the mother of several 
children enjoying the privilege of being called by the name of Borgia, 
and (long after her priestly lover was lying in the vaults of St. Peter’s) 
lived on in the comfortable nest which she had feathered for herself in 
the days of her summer. The atmosphere which surrounded Lucre- 
zia’s childhood, forms the strongest excuse for anything we may 
see to blame in her future story ; indeed, when we look more closely 
into the influences that must have worked upon her in her earliest 
years, we cannot help wondering at the vast deal of genuine, sweet, 
tender womanliness we find in her nature. Among the sort of company 
that must have frequented the house of the Pope’s mistress, the child 
would be brought into close contact with all the darkest and ugliest 
realities of human life, in a far more rude and abrupt way than could 
be suitable for the young female mind. From this house she would go 
for religious instruction to the neighbouring convent, where legends 
of saints, and miracles, and visions would be poured upon her in such 
wild confusion, that her little brain would grow perfectly bewildered. 
As she grew older she would begin, with all that quickness of intelli- 
gence for which she is said so early to have been remarkable, to 
consider how all the sensuous materialism she saw in the maternal 
home, and all the fantastic idealism she heard of in the cloister, could 
be reconciled in the same world. After puzzling her way through this 
difficulty, she would at length arrive at the conclusion that daily practice 
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and abstract religious faith, were written in two entireiy separate columns 
upon the page of man’s life, and that if you studied at stated seasons the 
sacred section, it would quite counteract any amount of naughtiness you 
might meet with in the secular one. All this time Lucrezia’s intellect 
was not left. fallow. She was made a proficient in the Latin, French, 
and Spanish languages, and her tastes in painting, music, and poetry 
were carefully trained. Alexander, who, with all his crimes, was an 
affectionate father, must have beheld with delight the wondrous buds of 
beauty and talent the girl year by year put forth; and must have indulged 
in many a brilliant dream for her future, as he lay taking his luxurious 
siesta in the cool halls of St. Angelo. 

When Lucrezia had reached her sixteenth year, Alexander began to 
look about for a son-in-law who might at once strengthen his own hands 
and place his daughter in an advantageous position. But the princes 
of Italy were not anxious for a match with the Pope’s illegitimate daugh- 
ter. At length, however, Francesco Sforza, Duke of Milan, whose 
coronet was just then sitting unsteadily upon his head, on account of 
the many foreign sceptres stretched out to push it off, agreed (if the 
Pope would promise him his support) to overlook the bar-sinister 
in the young lady’s escutcheon; and Giovanni, Francesco’s son, and 
Lucrezia, found themselves very speedily joined by a nuptial chain, in 
the forging of which neither of them had had the slightest hand. This 
union proved a very flavourless conjugal dish for both parties. 

Lucrezia was not, at sixteen, the perfect mistress in fascination she 
afterwards became, and the apathetic, characterless young Sforza seems 
never to have regarded her with any stronger feeling than that of calm 
indifference, a sentiment which she fully returned. At the end of two 
or three years, Alexander finding the Duke of Milan an unprofitable 
ally, and having other views for his daughter, annulled, with one stroke 
of the Pontifical legerdemain, the marriage, and Giovanni and Lucrezia 
separated, to their mutual extreme satisfaction. 

The King of Naples was now the potentate with whom Alexander 
was anxious to make an alliance, and to him he made overtures for a 
union between Lucrezia and the king’s illegitimate son Alphonso, Duke 
of Bisceglie. The king consented on condition that his son, whom he 
tenderly loved, should show an inclination for the marriage before he 
knew that his father desired it. In order to effect this, the Pope asked 
the young duke to visit him in Rome. On his arrival there, Bisceglie 
was caused to take up his residence in the house of a cardinal, with whom 
Lucrezia (of course, to all outward seeming, entirely by chance) then hap- 
pened to be staying. For a few days the duke was kept quiet in the 
cardinal’s palazzo, and, during this time, Lucrezia, who was now a 
much more finished expert in the art of charming than when she married 
Sforza, brought to bear upon him the whole artillery of her face and 
her wit. Little wonder was it that the inexperienced lad of seventeen, 
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rushed headlong into the flowery bonds prepared for him, and received 
with rapturous delight the information that his divinity was to be his 
wife. For Bisceglie, Lucrezia seems to have felt a sort of condescend- 
ing, pitying liking, and to have lived with him in tolerably domestic 
peace. She gave the duke a son, who was either removed from her 
after his father’s death, or else died young, for no mention is afterwards 
made of him in connection with his mother. 

Lucrezia’s second trial of the marriage state was not to last long. 
One evening, as he came out of a church, the young duke was attacked 
by a band of armed men in masks, and fell, covered with many 
wounds. When the assassins had left him, his servants, who had been 
too terrified to defend him, carried him to his palace, still alive. There 
Lucrezia and his sister Sanchia watched and nursed him with the most 
unwearying devotion. ‘Their care, and his own healthy, young constitu- 
tion got the better of his wounds, and he was in a fair way of recovery ; 
but one day the wife and sister left his apartment for a little repose, 
and on their return they found Bisceglie lying deaa from strangulation. 

This assassination is one of the most mysterious of the many dark 
deeds of blood that stain the history of Alexander’s pontificate. 
Lucrezia’s brother, Cesare, was generally supposed to be the author of 
the crime; but if it was so, neither wife nor father-in-law ever showed 
any outward resentment. Perhaps their fear of Cesare, who was of a 
yet more vindictive and unscrupulous nature than his father, may have 
had something to do with their inertness in the matter. 

The fair widow was by no means inconsolable; forafter a few months 
spent in retirement at Nepi (during which time she was more probably 
recovering from the shock caused by the sudden manner of her hus- 
band’s death than mourning very deeply his loss), we find her again at 
Rome, joining in the festivities of the Papal Court. Great was the 
trust placed by Alexander in the intellect and courage of his daughter. 
When he was absent from Rome, he left with her the reins of govern- 
ment, and the key of his treasury always hung at her girdle. 

It is during this period of her widowhood that the darkest asper- 
sions have been cast upon Lucrezia’s reputation ; and we must own that 
we cannot clear her from them. We do not indeed credit the abomin- 
able assertions made by some writers concerning the domestic life of 
the Borgia family, but we believe that, could we have mixed with the 
Roman society of that day, we should have heard whispered about facts 
very damaging to Lucrezia’s character. 

Alexander began now to frame a more ambitious scheme for the ag- 
grandizement of his beloved child than any he had hitherto cherished. 
Alphonso, the eldest son of Ercole, Duke of Ferrara, was now a widower, 
and he was the husband that the Pope had fixed upon for his daughter. 
The great abilities of the D’Este family had raised the standard of 
Ferrara until it floated above every other banner in Italy ; and Alexander 
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felt that by such a marriage he should not only cause his darling to sit 
at the same table with princesses, but should give his own temporal 
power a most solid and lasting support. The proposal was, however, 
at first indignantly rejected by Duke Ercole. How could the blood of 
the D’Estes submit to commingle with the blood of Perpetua Vanozza P 
Besides, the winds which blew from the Roman campagna wafted no 
very fragrant report of the lady’s fair fame. But the Pope persisted, 
and persuaded the King of France, who, for some political reason, was 
just then a most dutiful son of the Church, to send a special envoy 
to Ferrara upon the subject; and by means of threats, coaxing, and 
promises of large dower, the clever Frenchman at length was successful 
in his mission; yet, though Duke Ercole consented, his son was still 
reluctant. His first wife, who was a noble and virtuous lady, had been 
tenderly loved by him ; and how should he bear to see in her place this 
tarnished jewel—this flower so lavish of her sweets—this daughter of the 
detested Borgia! Notwithstanding Alphonso’s sentiments, the marriage 
treaty was proceeded with; and a brilliant cor/ége, comprising two of 
Ercole’s younger sons, left Ferrara to go to Rome to fetch home the bride. 
Great was the exultation in the Borgia family, and most of all was it dis- 
played by Lucrezia. The moment the news of the duke’s consent having 
been given arrived, she went to the shrine of the Madonna to thank 
her publicly for her husband. She rewarded splendidly two actors who 
ran through the streets proclaiming her new dignity. She wore out her 
dressmakers with the variety and richness of her ¢rousseau. Nor can 
we much wonder at her joy. The position of the Pope’s daughter at 
his Court was at the best a very anomalous and delicate one, and from 
this she was to be removed to the most brilliant situation in Italy. 
Besides, who could tell how soon her brother Cesare, who resented 
the greater trust placed in her than in himself by their father, and 
who had already put out of the way her husband and their elder brother, 
the Duke of Gandia, might not take it into his head to get rid of her 
also? It was no small advantage to be beyond the clutches of that 
precious brother, and to escape the ruin which the perspicacious lady 
saw impending over their house on the Pope’s death; she was parting 
with her freedom as a rich widow at a comparatively early age, but 
men and women lived quickly their lives in the Rome of that day. 
Lucrezia at twenty-two was as much satiated with pleasure as an anti- 
quated coquette of fifty among ourselves. 

With himself and his horse all ablaze with gold and jewels, and 
surrounded by the flower of the Roman nobility, Cesare Borgia went 
forth to meet the Ferrarese embassy. The magnificence of their re- 
ception was excessive, and terrible the taxation laid on the people to 
pay for it. Yet none dared murmur, so great was the dread of Cesare 
Borgia. Alexander, with another stroke of the pontifical legerdemain, 
united Alphonso and Lucrezia without the presence of the bridegroom ; 
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and then, blessed aloud by the Pope and cursed under their breath by 
the starving populace, Lucrezia left Rome. 

We cannot here enter into all the gorgeous pomp that at- 
tended the bride’s entrance into Ferrara. It is all one rainbow- 
tinted mass of jewelled aigrettes, and shimmering silks, and 
fluttering plumes, and gilded trappings; while the air is filled with the 
clang of bells, the clash of military bands, the chant of priests, the 
song of minstrels, the silver voices of maidens, and the shouts of 
acrobats. Indeed, when we read of all the ponderous ceremonial, 
without which no event could happen among distinguished families in 
the Middle Ages, we are inclined to wonder how the poor ladies ever 
managed to live through it at all. ‘There is no more remarkable proof 
of Lucrezia’s power of fascination, than the way in which she charmed, 
on their first meeting with her, not only her husband, but also every 
member of his family, all of whom were more or less inclined to dislike 
and mistrust her. Alphonso was completely subjugated by the three- 
fold spell of her wit, her tact, and her beauty, and from that time till 
the end of her life was her adoring lover. Old Duke Ercole became 
the willing slave of his lovely daughter-in-law ; while Alphonso’s sister, 
the Marchioness of Mantua, who was one of the most learned ladies of 
her time (being delighted probably with Lucrezia’s fine intellect), grew 
to be her staunch friend. How far Lucrezia responded to all these 
feelings it is impossible quite to determine. We should think that she 
probably grew by degrees thoroughly to esteem her husband, though 
she never loved him passionately, and that she liked all his family, 
though she would not have performed any very great act of devotion 
towards them. ‘This Alphonso D’Este, was, we should think, a man 
above most of his fellows in that assassinating, pilgrimage-going, 
miracle-believing, old, medizeval Italy. He was a patient groper after 
the light of science, and a judicious patron of men of letters and artists ; 
he was a skilful general, and when the winged Venetian lion stretched 
out his paw towards his Ferrara, he made him beat a hasty retreat. He 
strove more to please the common people than the nobles, and sold 
his plate to buy them food in time of scarcity. He was tolerant towards 
reformers and Jews, and kept that terrible, iron-clawed monster, the 
Inquisition, chained beneath the steps of his ducal throne. 

After her arrival at Ferrara, Lucrezia’s health was very delicate, and 
for some time she did nothing but disappoint the hopes she gave of 
bringing an heir to the dukedom. At length, however, to the great joy 
of her husband and his people, she gave birth to a prince, and after 
that she became the mother of several children. On the death of 
Duke Ercole, Alphonso and his wife became duke and duchess. Lucre- 
zia also lost her father and her brother Cesare, who, being banished 
from Rome, received the reward of his misdeeds, first in a foreign 
prison, and then in an obscure death on the field of battle. Notwith- 
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standing what has been said by some writers to the contrary, we believe 
that Lucrezia knew much too well what was good for herself ever to 
have returned to her old way of living after she became Alphonso’s 
wife. She did indeed indulge sometimes in a hittle learned flirting with 
Pietro Bembo and the other literary men who crowded her Court ; but 
this was done in a dignified and decorous manner, and if any of the 
poets or scholars lost their hearts, we believe it to have been entirely the 
fault of their own presumptuous vanity. In all things Lucrezia seems 
to have made Alphonso a good helpmate. She governed the dukedom 
prudently in his absence; she was a careful and affectionate mother to 
his children ; she was unwearied in deeds of charity in seasons of famine; 
she encouraged him in his religious toleration. In this latter quality of 
Lucrezia, for which she was as remarkable as her husband, and which 
was, to say the least, very singular in a woman brought up in the shadow 
of St. Peter, we fancy that we can discern something of the spirit of the 
penitent Magdalene, who thought too humbly of herself to censure 
others. When Lucrezia first arrived at Ferrara she acted virtue to suit 
her new position ; but gradually (and this more especially as the sweet, 
domestic ties of her Ferrarese home began to twine themselves around 
her but half-chilled woman’s heart) that virtue became real in her, until 
towards the end, her life grew more elevated and Christian-like. But 
however much Lucrezia may have endeavoured toatone for the misdoings 
of her youth, she never (and this is much to her credit in those days of 
wild religious fanaticism) practised an ascetic retirement that made her 
forget her duties as a princess. To the last we find her shining in 
public as became her state, with her expressive grey eyes beaming kindly 
on her subjects, and her long fair hair flowing from beneath the little cap, 
sometimes studded with gems and sometimes composed of gold threads, 
which she always wore. 

Lucrezia 1s said to have been an elegant poctess, and her refined 
taste, as well as those delicate feminine instincts that often render 
women the best critics, made her opinion sought by all the chief authors 
and artists of the day. We should like to have paused to have realized 
the picture of her in the days of her highest glory, when Bembo lay 
reading his sonnets at her feet, and Strozzi, the most graceful of Latin 
poets, wooed his fair Barbara (the woman for whose sake he was after- 
wards assassinated) under her gentle auspices, and Giorgione came to 
discuss with her his new fresco, and Tebaldeo sang her praises in his 
melodious tenor, and Aldo Manuzzo, the prince of medizval printers, 
prophesied to her the future triumphs of his trade, and Ariosto strolled 
in to read to her a letter from Raphael. But we have no time to linger, 
and that brilliant assembly has vanished like a dream. 

In 1519 there went up a cry from Ferrara, which said that the glory 
had departed from the palace of the D’Este ; for the great duchess, in the 
prime of life, had passed away from the earth. ALICE KING. 
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SOPHIE CHALK. 


HE horses went spanking along the frosty road, the Squire driving, 

his red comforter wrapped round his neck. Mrs. Todhetley sat 

beside him; Tod andI behind. It was one of the jolliest days that early 

January ever gave us; dark-blue sky, and icicles on the trees: a day to 

tempt people out. Mrs. Todhetley, getting to her work after breakfast, 

said it was a shame to stay indoors: and it was hastily decided to drive 

over to the Whitneys’ place and see them. So the large phaeton was 
brought round. 

I had not expected to go. When there was a probability of their 
staying anywhere sufficiently long for the horses to be put up, Giles 
was generally taken; the Squire did not like to give trouble to other 
people’s servants. It would not matter at the Whitneys’: they had a 
host of them. 

“J don’t know that I care about going,” said Tod, as we stood out- 
side, waiting for the others, Giles at the horses’ heads. 

‘*Not care, Tod! Anna’s at home.” 

He flicked his glove at my face for the impudence. We laughed at 
him about Anna Whitney sometimes. ‘They were such great friends. 
The Squire, hearing some nonsense one day, took it seriously, and told 
Tod it would be time enough for him to get thinking about sweethearts 
when he was out of leading-strings. Which of course Tod did not 
hike. 

It was a long drive; I can tell you that. And as we turned in at 
the wide gravel sweep that led up to the house, we saw their family 
coach being brought round, with some luggage on it, the postilion in 
his undress jacket, just laced on the seams with crimson. ‘The Whitneys 
never drove from the box. 

Whitney Hall was a long red-brick house, with a good many windows, 
and wide circular steps leading to the door, its park and grounds lying 
around it. Anna came running to meet us as we went in, dressed for 
a journey. She was seventeen; very fair; with a gentle face, and 
smooth, bright, dark auburn hair; one of the sweetest girls you could 
see on a sunshiny day. Tod was the first to shake hands with her, and 
I saw her cheeks blush as crimson as Sir John’s state liveries. 

‘You are going out, my dear,” said Mrs. Todhetley. 

““Qh, yes,” she answered, the tears rising in her blue eyes, which 
were as blue as the dark-blue sky. “We have had bad news. 
Wilham c 

The dining-room decor across the hall opened and a lot of them came 
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forth. Lady Whitney in a plaid shawl and the strings of her bonnet 
untied; Miss Whitney (Helen), Harry, and some of the young ones 
behind. Anna’s quiet voice was drowned, for they all began to tell of 
it together. 

Sir John and William were staying at some friend’s house near 
Ombersley. Lady Whitney thought they would have been home as 
this day: instead of which the morning’s post had brought a letter to 
say that an accident had occurred to William in hunting: some muff 
who couldn’t ride had gone swerving right against Bill’s horse, and 
he was thrown. Except that Bill was insensible, nothing further of 
the damage could be gathered from the letter; for Sir John, if put 
out, was just as unintelligible as the Squire. The chief of what he 
said was—that they were to come off at once. 

“We are going, of course; I, with the two girls and Harry; the 
carriage is waiting to take us to the station,” said poor Lady Whitney, 
her bonnet pushed off till it hung by one ear. ‘“ But I do wish John 
had explained further: it is such suspense. We don’t think it 
can be extremely serious, or there would have been a telegram. I’m 
sure I’ve shivered at every ring that has come to the door this 
morning.” 

‘‘And the post was never in till ten o’clock,” complained Harry. 
“I wonder my father puts up with it.” 

“And the worst is that we had a visitor coming to-day,” added 
Helen. ‘Mamma would have telegraphed to London for her not to 
start, but there was no time. It’s Sophie Chalk.” 

“‘Who’s Sophie Chalk ?” asked Tod. 

Helen told us, while Lady Whitney was finding places for everybody 
at the table. They had been taking luncheon in a scrambling fashion; 
sitting or standing: cold beef, mince-pies, and cheese. 

*¢ Sophie Chalk was a schoolfellow of mine,” said Helen. “It was 
an old promise—that she should come to visit us. Different things 
have caused it to be put off, but we have kept up a correspondence. 
At length I got mamma to say that she might come as soon as 
Christmas was turned; and to-day was fixed. We don’t know what 
on earth to do.” 

‘“‘ Let her come to us until you see how things turn out,” cried the 
Squire, in his hearty good-nature, as he cut himself a slice of beef. 
“We can take her home in the carriage: one of these boys can ride 
back if you’ll lend him a horse.” 

Mrs. Todhetley said he took the same words out of her mouth. 
The Whitneys were too flustered to pretend to make ceremony, and 
very glad to accept the offer. But I don’t think it would ever have 
been made had the Squire and madam known what was to come 
of it. 

“There will be her luggage,” observed Anna; who usually remem- 
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bered things for everybody. And Lady Whitney laid down the mince- 
pie she was eating, and looked round in consternation. 

‘It must come by rail to Alcester ; we will send for it from thence,” 
decided Tod, always ready at a pinch. ‘What sort of a damsel is this 
Sophie Chalk, Anna?” 

“I never saw her,” replied Anna. ‘ You must ask Helen.” 

Tod whispered something to Anna that made her smile and blush. 
“Tl write you my sentiments about her to Ombersley,” he said aloud. 
“Those London girls are something to look at.” And I knew by 
Tod’s tone that he was prepared zo¢ to like Miss Sophie Chalk. 

We saw them out to the carriage; the Squire putting in my lady; Tod, 
Helen and Anna. One of thehousemaids, Lettice Lane, was running in and 
out wildly, bringing things to the carriage. She had lived with us once; 
but Hannah’s temper and Letty’s propensity to gossip did not get on 
together. Mrs. Todhetley, when they had driven away, asked her how 
she liked her place—which she had gone into at Michaelmas. Oh, 
pretty well, Lettice answered: but for her old mother, she should 
emigrate to Australia. She used to be always saying that at Dyke 
Manor, and it was one of the things Hannah would not put up with, 
telling her decent girls could find work at home. 

Tod went off next, on horseback : and, before three, we drove to the 
station to meet the London train. The Squire stayed in the carriage, 
sending me and Mrs. Todhetley on the platform. 

Two passengers got out at the small station; a little lady in feathers, 
and a butcher in a blue frock, who had a calf in the open van. Mrs. 
Todhetley stepped up to the lady and inquired whether she was Miss 
Chalk. 

*““T am Miss Chalk. Have I the honour of speaking to Lady 
Whitney ?” 

While matters were being explained, I stood observing her. A very 
small, slight person, with pretty features, white as ivory; and wide- 
open light-blue eyes, that were too close together, and had a touch of 
boldness on their surface. It would take a great deal to daunt their 
owner, if I could read countenances—and that I was always doing it 
was no fault of mine, for the instinct, strong and irrepressible, lay within 
me—as old Duffham once said: I didn’t like her voice, it had no true 
ring in it; I did not much like her face. But the world in general no 
doubt found her charming, and the Squire thought her so. 

She sat in front with him, acarpet-bag between them; and I, behind, 
had a great black box filling up my legs. She could not do without that 
much of her luggage: the rest might come by rail. 

“Johnny,” whispered Mrs. Todhetley to me, ‘I’m afraid she’s very 
grand and fashionable. I don’t know how we shall manage to amuse 
her. Do you like her?” 

‘“‘ Well—she has got a stunning lot of hair.” 
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“ Beautiful hair, Johnny !” 

With the hair close before us, I could but say so. It was brown; 
rather darker than Anna Whitney’s, but with a red tinge upon it, and 
about double in quantity. Nature or oil was giving it a wonderful gloss 
in the light of the setting sun, as she turned her head about, laughing 
and talking with the Squire. Her dress was some bright purple stuff 
trimmed with white fur; her hands, lying in repose on her lap, had 
yellow gauntlets on. 

“I’m glad I ordered a duck for dinner, in addition to the boiled veal 
and bacon, Johnny,” whispered Mrs. Todhetley again. ‘‘ The fish 
won’t be much: it’s only the cold cod done up in parsley sauce.” 

Tod, at home long before, was at the door ready for us when we got 
up. I saw her eyes staring at him in the dusk. 

“Who was the gentleman that handed me out?” she asked me as 
we went in. 

“Mr. Todhetley’s son.” 

‘‘T—think—I have heard Helen Whitney talk of him,” she said in 
reflection. ‘“ He will be very rich, won’t he?” 

“Not very. He will have what his father has before him, Miss 
Chalk.” 

Mrs. Todhetley offered tea, but she said she would prefer a glass of 
wine ; and went up to her chamber after drinking it. Hannah and the 
housemaid were putting one hastily in order for her. Sleepy with the 
frosty air, I was nodding over the fire in the drawing-room when the 
rustle of silk awoke me. 

It was Miss Chalk. She came in like a gleaming fairy, her dress 
shining in the fire-light ; for they had not been in to light the candles. 
It had a bright green-and-gold tinge, and was cut very low. Did she 
think we had a party ?—or that dressing for dinner was the fashion in 
our plain country house—as it might have been at a duke’s? Her 
shoulders and arms were white as snow; she wore a silver necklace, 
the like of which I never saw before, silver bracelets, and a thick cord 
of silver twisting in and out of the complications of her hair. 

‘I’m sure it is very kind of your people to take me in,” she said, 
standing still on the hearth-rug in her beauty. ‘ They have lighted a 
fire in my room; it is so comfortable. I do like a country house. At 
Lady Augustus Difford’s - 

Her head went round at the opening of the door. It was Tod. She 
stepped timidly towards him, like a school-girl: dressed as now, she 
looked no older than one. Tod might have made up his mind not to 
like her; but he had to surrender. Holding out her hand to him, he 
could but yield to the attractive vision, and his heart shone in his eyes 
as he bent them upon her. 

‘“‘T beg your pardon for having passed you without notice; I did 
not even thank you for lifting me down; but I was frozen with the 
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cold drive,” she said, in alow tone. ‘Will you forgive me, Mr. Tod- 
hetley ?” 

Forgive her! as Tod stood there with her hand in his, he looked 
inclined to eat her. Forgiveness was not enough. He led her to the 
fire, speaking softly some words of gallantry. 

“* Helen Whitney has often talked to me about you, Mr. Todhetley. 
I little thought I should ever make your acquaintance; still less, be 
staying in your father’s house.” 

“And I as little dreamt of the good fortune that was in store for 
me,” answered Tod. | 

He was a tall, fine young fellow of twenty then, looking older than his 
age; she (as she looked to-night) a delicate, beautiful fairy, of any teens 
fancy might please to picture. As Tod stood over her, his manner 
took a gentle air, his eyes a shy hght—dquite entirely unusual with him. 
She did not look up, save by a modest glance now and again, dropping 
her eyes when they met his own. He had the chance to take out his 
fill of gazing, and used it. 


Tod was caught. From that very first night that his eyes fell on 
Sophie Chalk, his heart went out to her. Anna Whitney! What 
child’s-play had the joking about her been to this! Anna might have 
been his sister, for all the regard he had for her of a certain sort; and 
he knew it now. 

A looker-on sees more than a player, and I did not like one thing— 
she drew him on to love her. If ever a girl spread a net to entangle a 
man’s unconscious feet, that girl was Sophie Chalk. She went about it 
artistically, too; in the sweetest, most natural way imaginable; and 
Tod never saw or suspected mortal atom of it. No fellow in a similar 
case ever does. If their heart’s not engaged, their vanity is; and it 
blinds them utterly. I said a word or two to him, and nearly got 
knocked down for my pains. At the fortnight’s end—and she was with 
us nearly that length of time—Tod’s heart had made its choice for weal 
or for woe. 

She took care that it should be so, she did, though he cut my head 
off now for saying it. You shall judge. On that first night when she 
came down in her gleaming silk, with the silver on her neck and hair, she 
began. In the drawing-room, after dinner, she sat by him on the sofa, 
talking in a low voice, her face turned to him, lifting her eyes and drop- 
ping them again. My belief is, she must have been to a school where 
they taught eye-play. Tod thought it was sweet, natural, modest shy- 
ness. I thought it was all artistic. Mrs. Todhetley was called from the 
room on domestic matters ; the Squire, gone to sleep in his dinner-chair, 
had not come in. After tea, when all were present, she went to the 
piano, which nobody ever opened but me, and played and sang, keep- 
ing Tod by her side to turn the music, and to talk to her at available 
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moments. In point of execution, her singing was perfect, but the voice 
was a rather harsh one—not a note of real melody in it. After break- 
fast the next morning, when we were away together, she came to us in 
her jaunty hat, all feathers, and purple dress with its white fur. She 
lured him off to show her the dyke and goodness knows what else, 
leaving Lena, who had come out with her, to be taken home by me. 
In the afternoon Tod drove her out in the pony-chaise; they had 
settled the drive between them down by the dyke, and I know she had 
contrived for it, just as surely as though I had been behind the hedge 
listening. I don’t say Tod was loth; it was quite the other thing from 
the first. They took a two-hours’ drive, coming home at dusk ; and 
then she laughed and talked with him and me round the fire until it 
was time to get ready for dinner. That second evening she came down 
in a gauzy sort of dress, with a thin white body. Mrs. Todhetley 
thought she would be cold, but she said she was used toit. And so it 
went on; never were they apart for an hour—no, nor scarcely for a 
minute in the day. 

At first Mr. and Mrs. Todhetley saw nothing. Rather were they 
glad Tod should be so attentive to a stranger; for special politeness 
had not previously been amid Tod’s virtues ; but they could but notice 
as the thing went on. Mrs. Todhetley grew to have an uneasy look in 
her eyes, and one day the Squire spoke out. Sophie Chalk had tied a 
a pink woollen scarf over her head to go out with him to see the rabbits 
fed: he ran back for something, and the Squire caught his arm. 

‘Don’t carry that on too far, Joe. You don’t know who the girl is.” 

‘“What nonsense, sir!” returned Tod, with a ready laugh ; but he 
tured the colour of a peony. 

We did not know much about her, except that she seemed to be on 
the high ropes, talking a good deal of great people, and of Lord and 
Lady Augustus Difford, with whom she had been staying for two months 
before Christmas. Her home in London, she said, was at her sister’s, 
who had married a wealthy merchant, and lived fashionably in Torriana 
Square. Mrs. Todhetley did not like to appear inquisitive, and would 
not question. She was with us as the Whitneys’ friend, and that was 
sufficient. 

Bill Whitney’s hurt turned out to be something complicated in the 
ribs. There was no danger after the first week, and they returned home 
during the second, bringing Bill with them. Helen Whitney wrote the 
same day for Sophie Chalk, and she said that her mamma would be 
happy also to see Tod and me for a short while. 

We went over in the large phaeton, Tod driving with Miss Chalk 
beside him; I and Dwarf Giles behind. She had thanked Mrs. Tod- 
hetley in the prettiest manner; she told the Squire, as he handed her 
into the carriage, that she should never forget his kindness, and hoped 
some time to find an opportunity of repaying it. 
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Such kissing between Helen and Sophie Chalk! I thought they’d 
never leave off. Anna stood by Tod, while he looked on. He had 
no eyes now for her. Lady Whitney asked if we would go upstairs to 
William : he was impatient to see us both. 

“‘ Halloa, old Johnny !” 

He was lying on his back on a broad flat sofa, looking just as well 
as ever in the face. They had given him up the best bedroom and 
dressing-room because he was ill: nice rooms, both—with the door 
open between. 

‘“¢ How did it happen, Bill?” 

“Goodness knows! Some fellow rode his horse pretty near over 
mine—don’t believe he had ever been across anything but a donkey 
before. Where’s Tod?” 

‘“¢ Somewhere—I thought he was close behind me.” 

“I’m so glad you two have come. It’s awfully dull, lying here all day.” 

‘‘ Are you obliged to lie?” 

“‘ Carden says so.” 

“Do you have Carden ?” 

“ As if our folks would be satisfied without him when it’s a surgical 
case, and one of danger. He was telegraphed for on the spot, and got 
over in less than an hour. It happened near the Ombersley station. 
He comes here every other day, and Featherston between whiles as 
his locum tenens.” 

Tod burst in with a laugh. He had been talking to the girls in the 
gallery outside. Leaving him and Bill Whitney to have out their own 
chaffer, I went through the door to the other room—the fire there was 
the largest. 

“How do you do, sir?” 

Somebody in a neat brown gown and close white cap, sewing at a 
table behind the door, had got up to say this with a curtsey. Where 
had I seen her 2—a woman of three or four and thirty, with a delicate, 
meek face, and subdued expression. She saw the puzzle. 

“Tam Harry Lease’s widow, sir. He was pointsman at South Crabb.” 

Why, yes, to be sure! And she was not much altered either. But 
it was a good while now since he died, and she and the children had 
moved away at the time. I shook hands: the sight of her brought 
poor Harry Lease to my mind—and many other things. 

“ Are you living here?” 

‘“‘T have been nursing young Mr. Whitney, sir. Mr. Carden sent me 
over from Worcester to the place where he was lying; and my lady 
thought I might as well come on here with them for a bit, though he 
don’t want more done for him now than a servant could do. What a 
deal you’ve grown, sir!” 

“Have I? You should see Joseph Todhetley. You knew me, 
though, Mrs. Lease ?” 
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“‘T remembered your voice, sir. Besides I heard Miss Anna say that 
you were coming here.” 

Asking after Polly, she gave me the family history since Lease’s 

death. First of all, after moving to her mother’s at Worcester, she 
tried to get a living at making gloves. Her two youngest children 
caught some disorder, and died; and then she took to go out nursing. 
In that she succeeded so well—for it seemed to be her vocation, she 
said—as to be brought under the notice of some of the medical gentle- 
men of the town. They gave her plenty to do, and she earned an 
excellent living, Polly and the other two being cared for by the grand- 
mother. 

“ After the scuffle, and toil, and sorrow of the old days, nursing 
seems like a holiday for me, Master I.udlow,” she concluded ; “and I 
am at home with the children for a day or two as often as I can be.” 

“Johnny !” 

The call was Bill Whitney’s, and I went into the other room. Helen 
was there, but not Tod. She and Bill were disputing. 

“T tell you, William, I shall bring her in. She has asked to come. 

You can’t think how nice she is.” 

“And I tell you, Helen, that I won’t have her brought in. What do 
I want with your Sophie Chalks ?” 

“Tt will be your loss.” 

“‘So be it! I can’t do with strange girls here.” 

“You'll see that.” 

‘¢ Now look here, Helen—J won't have it. ‘To-morrow is Mr. Car- 
den’s day for coming, and I’ll tell him that I can’t be left in peace. 

He'll soon give you a word of a sort.” 

“‘ Oh, well, if you are so serious as that, let it drop,” returned Helen, 
with good-humour. “I only thought to give you pleasure—and Sophie 
Chalk did ask to come in.” | 

“Who zs this Sophie Chalk? ‘That’s about the nineteenth time I’ve | 
asked it.” 

‘“‘'The sweetest girl in the world.” 

“Let that go. Who is she?” 

*‘T went to school with her at Miss Lakon’s. She used to do my 
French for me, and touch up my drawings. We vowed a lasting friend- 
ship, and I’m not going to forget it. Everybody loves her. Lord and 
Lady Augustus Difford have just had her staying with them for two 
months.” 

“Good souls!” cried Bill, satirically. 

‘‘She is the loveliest fairy in the world, and dresses like an angel. 
Will you see her now, William ?” 

“No.” 

Helen went off with a flounce. Bill was half laughing, half peevish 
over it. The confinement made him fretful. 
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“As if I’d let them bring a parcel of girls into bother me! You've 
had her for these past three weeks, I hear, Johnny.” 

“ Pretty near it.” 

“Do you like her ?” 

“Tod does.” 

“What sort of a creature is the syren ?” 

‘‘ She’d fascinate the hair off your head, Bill; give her the chance.” 

“Then I'll be shot if she shall get the chance as far as mine goes ! 
Lease !”—raising his voice— keep all strange ladies out of here. If 
they attempt to enter, tell them we’ve got rats.” 

‘Very well, sir.” 

Other visitors were staying in the house. A Miss Deveen, and her 
companion, Miss Cattledon. We saw them first at dinner. Miss Deveen 
sat by Sir John—an ancient lady, active and upright, with a pleasant 
face and white hair. She had on a shirt-front of worked muslin, with 
three emerald studs in it that glittered more than diamonds. They 
looked beautiful. After dinner, when those four old ones began whist, 
and we were at the other end of the drawing-room in a group, somebody 
spoke of the studs. 

‘‘' They are nothing compared to some of her jewellery,” said Helen 
Whitney. She has a whole set of diamonds, most beautiful! I hardly 
know what they are worth.” 

‘¢ But those emeralds, which she has on to-night, must be of value,” 
cried Sophie Chalk. ‘‘ See how they sparkle!” 

It made us all turn. As Miss Deveen stirred with the movement of 
throwing down her cards, the rays from the wax-lights shone on the 
emeralds, bringing out the purest green ever imagined by a painter. 

“‘T should like to steal them,” said Sophie Chalk; ‘“they’d look well 
on me.” 

It made us laugh. Tod had his eyes fixed on her, a strange love 
lying in their depths. Anna Whitney, kneeling on the ground behind 
me, could see it. 

‘‘T’d rather steal a set of pink topaz studs that she has,” spoke Helen ; 
‘and the opals, too. Miss Deveen is great in studs.” 

‘* Why in studs ?” 

‘Because she always wears this kind of white body ; it’s her evening 
dress, with satin skirts. JI know she has a different set of studs for 
every day in the week.” 

‘Who is she?” asked Sophie Chalk. 

‘A cousin of mamma’s. She hasa great deal of money, and no one 
in particular to leave it to. Harry says he hopes she'll remember, in 
making her will, that he is only a poor younger son.” 

“Just you shut up, Helen,” interrupted Harry, in a whisper. “I 
believe that companion has got ears behind her head.” 

Miss Cattledon glanced round from the whist-table, as though the 
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ears were there and wide open. She was a wiry lady of middle age, 
with a screwed-in waist and creaking stays, a piece of crimson velvet 
round her long, thin neck, and scanty hair as light as ginger. 

“It is she that has charge of the jewel-box,” spoke Helen, when 
we thought it safe to begin again. ‘‘ Miss Deveen is a wonderful old 
lady for sixty; she has come here without a maid this time, and dresses 
herself. I don’t see what use Miss Cattledon’s of to her, unless it is to 
act as a general refrigerator, but she gets a hundred a year salary and 
some of the old satins. Sophie, I’m sure she heard what we said—that 
we should like to steal the trinkets.” 

‘‘ Hope she relished it!” quoth Harry. “She'll put them under 
double lock and key, for fear we should break in.” 

It was all jesting nonsense. Amid the subdued laugh, Tod bent 
his face over Sophie Chalk, his hand touching the lace on her sleeve. 
She had on blue to-night with a pear! necklace. 

‘“Will you sing that song for me, Miss Chalk ?” 

She rose and took his arm. Helen jumped up and arrested them 
ere they reached the piano. 

‘““We must not have any music just now. Papa never likes it when 
they are at whist.” 

“ How very unreasonable of him!” cried Tod, looking fiercely at 
Sir John’s old red nose and steel spectacles. 

‘Of course it is,” agreed Helen. “If he played for guinea stakes 
instead of sixpenny, he could not be more particular about having no 
noise. Let us go into the study: we can do as we like there.” 

We all trooped off. It was a small square room with a shabby 
carpet and worn horse-hair chairs. Helen stirred up the fire; and 
Sophie Chalk sat down on a low stool and said she’d tell us a fairy 
tale. 


We had been there just a week when it came out. The week was 
good. Long walks in the frosty air; a huge swing between the cedar 
trees; riding by turns on the rough Welsh pony for fun; bagatelle 
in doors, work, music, chatter; one dinner-party, and a small dance. 
Half my time was spent in Bills room. Tod seemed to find but little 
leisure to come up: or for anything else, except Sophie Chalk. It was 
a gone case with Tod: looking on, I could see that; but I don’t think 
anybody else did, except Anna. He liked her too well to make it 
conspicuous. Harry made open love to her; Sir John said she was the 
prettiest little lady he had seen for many aday. I dare say Tod told 
her the same in private. 

And she? Well, I don’t know what to say. That she kept Tod at 
her side, quietly fascinating him always, was certain; but her liking 
for him did not appear real. To me it seemed that she was acting it. 
“JT can’t make that Sophie Chalk out, Tod,” I said to him one day by 
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the beeches: “she seems childishly genuine, but I believe she’s just 
as sharp as a steel needle.” Tod laughed idly, and told me I was 
the simplest muff that ever trod in shoe-leather. She was no rider, 
and somebody had to walk by her side when she sat on the Welsh 
pony, holding her on at all the turnings. It was generally Tod: she 
made believe to be frightfully timid with Az. 

It was at the week’s end the loss was discovered: Miss Deveen’s 
emerald studs were gone. You never heard such a commotion. She, 
the owner, took it quietly, but Miss Cattledon rose noise enough for 
ten. The girls were talking round the study fire the morning after the 
dance and I was writing a note at the table, when Lettice Lane came 
in, her face white as death. 

‘“‘T beg your pardon, young ladies, for asking, but have any of you 
seen Miss Deveen’s emerald studs, please ? ” 

They turned round in surprise. 

“Miss Deveen’s studs!” exclaimed Helen. “ We are not likely to 
have seen them, Lettice. Why do you ask?” 

‘“‘ Because, Miss Helen, they are gone—that is, Miss Castledon says 
they are. But, with so much jewels as there is in that case, it 1s very 
easy to overlook two or three little things.” 

Why Lettice Jane should have shaken all over in telling this was an 
unexplained marvel. Her very teeth chattered. Anna enquired ; but 
all the answer given by the girl was, that it had ‘‘ put her into a twitter.” 
Sophie Chalk’s countenance was full of compassion, and I liked her 
for it. 

“Don’t let it trouble you, Lettice,” she kindly said. If the studs are 
missing, I dare say they will be found. Just before I came down here 
my sister lost a brooch from her dressing-table. The whole house was 
searched for it, the servants were uncomfortable 2 

“ And was it found, miss?” interrupted Lettice, too eager to let her 
finish. 

‘¢ Of course it was found. Jewels don’t get hopelessly lost in gentle- 
men’s houses. It had fallen down ; and, caught by the lace of the toilette 
drapery, was lying hidden within its folds.” 

“Oh, thank you, miss; yes, perhaps the studs have fallen too,” said 
Lettice Lane as she went out. Helen looked after her in some curiosity. 

“ Why should the loss trouble “er ? Lettice has nothing to do with 
Miss Deveen’s jewels.” 

‘‘ Look here, Helen, I wish we had never said we should like to steal 
the things,” spoke Sophie Chalk. “It was all jest, of course, but this 
would not be a nice sequel to it.” 

“Why—yes—you did say it: some of you,” cried Anna, who, till then, 
had seemed buried in thought, her face flushed. 

‘What if we did?” retorted Helen, looking at her in some slight 
surprise. 
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Soon after this, in going up to Bill’s room, I met Lettice Lane. She 
was running down stairs with a plate, and looked whiter than ever. 

‘¢ Are the studs found, Lettice ?” 

“No, sir.” 

The answer was short, the manner scared. Helen had wondered why 
the loss should affect her ; and so did I. 

‘‘ Where's the use of your being put out over it, Lettice? You did 
not take them.” 

“* No, Master Johnny, I did not; but—but—” looking all round and 
dropping her voice to a whisper, “I’m afraid I know who did ; and it 
was through me. I’m a’most mad.” 

This was rather mysterious. She gave no opportunity for more, but 
ran down as though the stairs were on fire. 

I went on to Bill’s chamber, and found Tod and Harry with him: 
they were laughing over a letter from some fellow at Oxford. Standing 
at the window close by the inner door, which was ajar, I heard Lettice 
Lane go into the dressing-room and speak to Mrs. Lease in a half 
whisper. 

‘**T can’t bear this any longer,” she said. “If you have taken those 
studs, for heaven’s sake put them back. I'll make some excuse—say I 
found them under the carpet, or slipped under the drawers—anything, 
only put them back !” 

“JT don’t know what you mean,” replied Mrs. J.ease, who always 
spoke as though she had but half a voice. 

“Yes you do. You've got the studs.” 

By the pause that ensued, Nurse Lease seemed to have had her 
tongue struck out. Lettice took the opportunity to put it stronger. 

“If you’ve got them about you, give them into my hand now, and 
I'll manage the rest. Nota living soul shall ever know of this if you 
will. Oh, do give them to me!” 

Mrs. Lease spoke then. ‘If you say this again, Lettice Lane, I'll 
tell my lady all. And, indeed, I’ve been wanting to tell her ever since 
I heard that something was gone. It was for your sake I didn’t.” 

‘For my sake !” shrieked Lettice. 

‘Well, and it was. I’m sure I’d not like to say it if I could help, 
Lettice Lane; but it did strike me that you might have been tempted 
to—to—you know.” 

So it was accusation and counter-accusation. Which of the two con- 
fessed first was uncertain ; but in a short while the whole was known to 
the house, and to Lady Whitney. 

On the previous night the upper housemaid was in bed with some 
temporary illness, and it fell to Lettice Lane to put the rooms to rights 
after the ladies had dressed. Instead of calling one of the other servants, 
she asked Mrs. Lease to help her—which must have been for nothing 
but to gossip with the nurse, as Lady Whitney said. On Miss Deveen’s 
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dressing-table stood her case of jewels, the key in the lock. Lettice 
lifted the lid. On the top tray glittered a heap of ornaments, and the 
two women feasted their eyes with the sight. Nurse Lease declared 
that she never put “a finger’s end” on a single article. Lettice could 
not say as much. Neither (if they were to be believed) had observed 
the green studs; and the upper tray was not lifted to show what was 
underneath. Miss Cattledon, who made one at the uproar, put in her 
word at this, to say they were telling a falsehood, and her face had 
enough vinegar in it to pickle a salmon. Other people might like 
Miss Cattledon, but I did not. She was ina silent rage with Miss 
Deveen for having chosen to keep the jewel-case herself during their 
stay at Whitney Hall, and for carelessly leaving the key init. Miss 
Deveen took ths loss calmly, and was cool as a water-melon. 

‘‘T don’t know that the emerald studs were in the upper tray last 
night ; I don’t remember to have seen them,” she said, as if bearing out 
the assertion of the two women. 

“Begging your pardon, madam, they were there,” stiffly corrected 
Miss Cattledon. “Isaw them. I thought you would put them on, as 
you were going to wear your green satin gown, and asked if I should lay 
them out ; but you told me you would choose for yourself.” 

Miss Deveen had worn diamonds; we noticed their lustre. 

“I’m sure it is a dreadful thing to have happened !” said poor Lady 
Whitney, looking as flustered as a scared cow. ‘I dare not tell Sir 
John; he would storm the windows out of their frames. Lease, I am 
astonished at yow. How could you dare open the box ?” 

‘J never did open it, my lady,” was the answer. “When I got round 
from the bed, Lettice was standing with it open before her.” 

“I don’t think there need be much doubt as to the guilty party,” 
struck in Miss Cattledon with intense acrimony, as her eyes went 
swooping down upon Lettice. And if they were not sly and crafty eyes, 
never you trust me again. 

“JT do not think there need be so much trouble,” corrected Miss 
Deveen. “It is not your loss, Cattledon—it’s mine: and my own fault 
too.” 

But Miss Cattledon would not take the hint. She stuck to it like a 
leech, and sifted evidence as subtly as an Old Bailey lawyer. Mrs. 
Lease carried innocence on the surface; no one could doubt it: Lettice 
might have been taken for a seven-years’ thief. She sobbed, and 
choked, and rambled in her tale, and grew as confused as a hunted hare, 
contradicting herself at every second word. The Australian scheme 
(though it might have been nothing but foolish talk), told against her 
now. 

Things grew more uncomfortable as the day went on, the house 
being ransacked from head to foot. Sophie Chalk cried. She was not 
rich, she said to me, but she’d give every shilling of money she had 
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with her for the studs to be found; and she thought it was very wrong 
to accuse Lettice, when so many strangers had been in the house. I 
liked Sophie better than I had liked her yet: she looked regularly 
vexed. 

Sir John got to know of it: Miss Cattledon told him. He did not 
storm the windows out, but he said the police must come to see to 
Lettice Lane. Miss Deveen, hearing of this, went straight to Sir John, 
and assured him that if he took any serious steps while the affair was 
so doubtful, she would quit his house on the instant, and never put foot 
in itagain. He retorted that it must have been 1.ettice Lane—common 
sense and Miss Cattledon could not be mistaken—and that it ought to 
be investigated. 

They came to a compromise. Lettice was not to be given into cus- 
tody at present; but she must quit the hall. That, said Miss Deveen, 
was, of course, as Sir John and Lady Whitney pleased. To tell the 
truth, suspicion did seem strong against her. 

She went away at eventide. One of the men was charged to drive 
her to her mother’s, about five miles off. I and Anna, hastening home 
from our walk—for we had lost the others, and the stars were coming 
out in the cold sky—saw them as we passed the beeches. Lettice’s face 
was swollen with crying. 

“We are so sorry this has happened, Lettice,” Anna gently said, going 
to the gig. “Ido hope it will be cleared up soon. Remember one 
thing—TI shall think well of you until it is.” 

“‘Tam turned out like a criminal, Miss Anna,” sobbed the girl. 
“They searched me to the skin; that Miss Cattledon standing on to 
see that the housekeeper did it properly; and they’ve searched my 
boxes. The only one to speak a kind word to me, as I came away, was 
Miss Deveen herself. It’s a disgrace that I shall never get over.” 

‘““That’s rubbish, Lettice, you know,”—for I thought I’d put in a 
good word, too. ‘You'll soon forget it, once the nght fellow is pitched 
upon. Good luck to you, Lettice.” 

Anna shook hands with her, and the man drove on, Lettice sobbing 
aloud. Not hearing Anna’s footsteps, I looked round and saw she had 
sat down on one of the benches, though it was white with frost. I 
went back. 

“Don’t you go and catch cold, Anna.” 

‘Johnny, you can’t think how this is troubling me.” 

“ Why you—in particular ?” 

“ Well—for one thing I can’t believe that she’s guilty. I’ve always 
liked Lettice.” 

‘“¢So did we at Dyke Manor. But if she’s not guilty, who is?” 

“T don’t know, Johnny,” she continued, her eyes taking a far-off, 
thoughtful look. ‘‘ What I can’t help thinking, is this—though I feel 
half ashamed to say it. Several visitors were in the house last night ; 
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suppose one should have found her way into the room, and taken them? 
If so, how cruel this must be on Lettice Lane.” 

‘“¢ Sophie Chalk suggested the same thing to me to-day. Buta visitor 
would not do such a thing. Fancy a lady stealing jewels !” 

“The open box might prove a strong temptation. People do things 
in such moments, Johnny, that they’d fly from at other times.” 

‘“‘ Sophie said that too. You have been talking together.” 

“JT have not exchanged a word with Sophie Chalk on the subject. 
The ideas might occur naturally to any of us.” 

I did not think it at all likely to have been a visitor. How should a 
visitor know there was a jewel-box open in Miss Deveen’s room? 
The chamber, too, was an inner one, and therefore not liable to be 
entered accidentally. To get to it you had to go through Miss 
Cattledon’s. 

“ The room is not easy of access, you know, Anna.” 

“Not very. But it might be reached.” 

“T say, are you saying this for any reason ?” 

She turned round and looked at me rather sharply. 

“Yes. Because I don’t believe it was Lettice Lane.” 

‘Was it Miss Cattledon herself, Anna? I have heard of such lke 
curious things. lJ{er eyes took a greedy look to-day when they rested 
on the jewels.” 

As if the suggestion frightened her—and I hardly know how I came 
to whisper it—Anna started up, and ran across the lawn to the house, 
never looking back or stopping. 

JoHNNY LUDLOW. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE BIRD CARADRION. 


N a darkened room, by the bedside of a dying man, sat a woman, 
She had not counted more than some five-and-twenty summers, 
though to-day she might have passed for years older, so sad and woe- 
begone was her aspect. And who could wonder? for the sick man she 
tended was her fondly loved husband: and he, alas, was dying ! 

The Doctor shook his head mournfully whenever she asked, again and 
again, ‘‘ Tell me, oh tell, will he live ?” 

There seemed indeed no hope; the young creature now sat mute, 
petrified with grief, and he who erewhile had been strong and sturdy, 
lay motionless and still. It was scarcely possible to tell if life yet dwelt 
in the body. His breathing was so faint, it hardly dimmed the glass 
they held before his mouth. 

‘He sleeps,” spoke the Doctor, who had just entered softly. ‘ Go 
down, dear child, and rest,” he said, turning to the watcher. 

In very truth he deemed the patient was about to pass from earthly 
slumber to heavenly repose, and wished to save her the sad sight. 

‘“‘’Then I shall rest beside him,” she answered, resolutely. 

The Doctor did not reply, and quitted the sick-room with hushed 
steps. 

Still the invalid stirred not, but lay on in that condition of neither 
life nor death. At last the wife rose from her seat, and approaching 
the darkened window, lifted a corner of the blind. Within the room 
all was oppressive stillness, gloom, and sorrow ; without, there was life, 
light, and joy. It was spring. The trees wore their greenest and pret- 
tiest garb; pale primroses and white daisies pied the earth; the scent of 
violets filled the air; the fruit-trees stood in fullest, snowy blossom. 
Below in the little garden on which the window looked, two children—a 
little girl of five years old, with long flaxen curls, that shimmered in the 
sunshine, and her baby brother—were at play on the soft, green sward. 
The little one was crowing merrily at the elder’s antics, holding out his 
chubby, fair arms as though he would seize all this pleasure within 
them. Their nurse stood beside, looking down with a grave, sad face. 

‘Hush! Miss Effie,” she said, as the merriment grew too boisterous ; 
“‘hush ! or you will awaken poor papa.” 

‘Poor papa!” repeated the child, and she was silent for a moment. 
But soon the game recommenced, only more quietly than before. For 
what knew the little one of heart-sorrow, or sickness unto death? The 
wife surveyed the scene, and she heaved a heavy sigh. 

“They are glad and happy, they enjoy the sunshine of spring,” she 
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murmured ; ‘‘meanwhile their father is dying.” Her tones were half 
bitter and reproachful, though full of tenderness. 

She let the corner of the blind drop once more. ‘The sight had done 
her no good, it had rather torn her wounds afresh. The gloom and 
darkness of the sick-chamber better suited her frame of mind. 

So the day passed. ‘The children, tired out with play and laughter, 
rested in their cots. ‘The mother went into the nursery, and with sad- 
dened mien bent over each little bed to give her wonted evening kiss. 
Effie sprung up when she saw her approach. 

‘‘ Here is a kiss for poor papa,” she whispered, as she encircled her 
mother’s neck with her chubby soft arms. ‘‘ Do you know, mamma, the 
story he used to tell us about the bird with the hard name? I can’t 
remember it.” 

‘What bird, my child?” asked the mother, listlessly. Her thoughts 
were wandering, and she hardly took in what the little girl said. 

‘“‘ Car—Car—something mamma. That wonderful bird papa told me 
the pretty story about ; how it came to make sick people well, and flew 
away with their illness,” 

‘‘Caradrion,” said the mother. Her attention was awakened, and she 
remembered to what Effie referred. 

It was a legend the father had often told the child, one that he him- 
self had read in the old chronicles of a monastery ; a story full of deep 
poetry and feeling. It was anent that bird, that wondrous bird that we 
possess not, that no land can call its own, but which on clear midnights 
flies high aloft above our heads, touching the portals of Heaven with its 
pinions. Men name it Caradrion. Whenever this bird lowers its 
wings towards earth, a sick man is made whole. 

“What of that bird, Effie?” asked the mother. 

The child hung her head shyly, and would not reply. At last she 
whispered : ‘‘ Mamma, I have been praying God to send down Caradrion 
to poor papa; now he is sure to get well, so don’t look so sad any 
more, dear mamma.” 

The tears welled into the mother’s eyes. She could not speak. Alas! 
she feared the father was already beyond all hope of recovery, and that 
the end would come ere those sweet blue eyes re-opened from sleep. 

“Good night, Effie, good night,” she sobbed, as she replaced the 
child in its small white cot, and hastily left the room. 

There was no change in the sick man; _ he still bore the same 
stony, immoveable look. 

‘“‘Ts there any altcration ?” she asked the Doctor, when he came for 
the last time that night to see his patient. 

‘¢ None,” he said. 

«And you can do nothing?” 

‘Nothing ; we must leave nature alone. Stay, open the window a 
little ; the air cannot harm him.” 
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She did as he bade. 

It was a soft warm night, the sweet-scented air from without filled 
the room. There was no moon. The heavens were studded with 
stars, and their mild light shone down upon the earth. There seemed 
more pity in this scene than in the one she had beheld that morn. 
This time she did not turn away. Some of its peace seemed to sink 
into the wife’s breaking heart, and led her thoughts wandering into the 
past. She thought of her young love for the man who now lay stricken 
and helpless, of the few years of happiness she had spent at his side ; 
and then she could pursue the vein no further. “Surely, surely,” she 
cried in heart-anguish, ‘“‘joy does not come to die so soon!” She 
turned her mind away from the all-engrossing topic, and let her ideas 
wander dreamily ; her long-continued watches had tired her mentally 
and bodily. She knew not why, or wherefore, except, perchance, that 
Effie’s question had recalled the old story with new vividness, but her 
thoughts ran on about that bird of health. Should he descend this night, 
whom of those that lay ill on earth would he elect to benefit? For in 
this vast world of sorrow and sickness, how many lay stricken besides 
her husband; the darlings of other hearts might be dying ? How then 
would the bird choose between them ? How tell which life was needful 
still on earth ; which meet for Heaven! 

And still the sick man lay motionless. 

As the young wife sat thus, lost in deep reverie, the hours wore on. 
At last she was roused by a sound from without, as of the rushing of 
mighty wings. It came nearer, nearer, ever nearer; it seemed to ap- 
proach where she sat. 

“It is Death who comes thus, ’twixt gloaming and dawn to seek his 
prize,” thought the wife, and her heart turned faint and sick. 

Still the rushing continued: it came closer, closer. She listened 
breathless and awe-stricken. Suddenly a huge bird flew in through the 
open window; unheeding her, he winged straight towards the bed, and 
there alighted and rested him from his flight. His mien was lordly, as 
of an eagle; his plumage, white as a swan’s; his movements, gentle 
as a dove’s. It was the bird Caradrion. 

The wife sat on in awed silence; she dared not speak or move. But 
hope began once more to beat within her heart: she laid her hand upon 
it to quiet its beating; it pulsed so loudly she feared lest the sound 
might scare the bird. Immoveably her eyes were fixed upon him as he 
bowed his long, slender neck towards the sufferer, and laid his broad 
beak upon the sick man’s lips. For several seconds of breathless 
anxiety to the watcher it rested there, as the bird drew forth the sore 
ailment unto himself. That ended, he once more flew away. On, on, 
with the same rushing sound wherewith he had come; on, on, till it 
grew fainter as he fled further from earth. The wife saw him mount 
higher and higher, as he darted heavenward. 
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She could not cease to follow his flight, her eyes were spell-bound 
on his departing form; for, as yet, the cure was not wholly wrought, 
she knew; and who could say that it might not fail even now ? So she 
continued gazing, and as she looked, the stars’ light grew fainter, then 
faded quite. A rosy shimmer suffused the east; at last, in fiery splen- 
dour, uprose the sun from behind a bank of gorgeous-tinted clouds. 
He had returned yet again from his nightly slumber in the bosom of 
Paradise. And still the bird was flying on, till his form grew a mere 
speck in the distance; he had neared the sun, and darted within its 
flaming circle. ‘Then she who watched so eagerly, could see no more ; 
the glare was too fierce for mortal eyes; they might penetrate no 
further. But she knew that Caradrion had taken away her loved one’s 
sickness, that he was purifying himself anew in the eternal light, that 
her husband was saved. 

“My darling,” called a low voice, “where are you?” They were 
the first words the sufferer had spoken for many a day, and fell like 
music on the wife’s ear. She hurried towards the bed, and fell on her 
knees beside it, bathed in tears. He laid his worn, wasted hand 
tenderly upon her head. 

“TI feel better than for weeks past—only weak, very weak. Do not 
weep, love. Jet me be carried into the garden, in the sweet fresh aur, 
among the spring flowers. I shall soon grow strong.” 

“In a few hours,” she said, ‘‘ when the sun has risen quite, and the 
dews are gone. Rest till then.” 

Later in the day they placed him on the grass, swathed in warm 
rugs, and propped with pillows. And there he lay, day by day, de- 
lighting in the air and golden sunshine, in the flowers, and songs of 
birds. As he grew stronger, they let his children come to him. Effie 
threw her arms round her father’s neck when she saw him for the 
first time. 

“T have a secret to tell you, papa,” she whispered. ‘“ You must not 
tell nurse, she says it is nonsense ; I have told mamma, and she only 
cried.” 

“ Well, and what is this secret, little one?” asked the father, gaily. 

“I prayed Caradrion might come to make you well, and I feel sure 
he did, for you are better since that night. Did he come? ‘Tell me, 
papa dear.” 

The father kissed the sweet face and pressed the child fondly to him. 
Neither he nor his wife spoke a word. There are moments for which 
this our mortal speech has no words. 

As for Effie, she will find the answer to her question beyond this life, 
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WORCESTER RAILWAY STATION. 


ULY, 1869, but anything but July weather. Cold, dull, and 

cloudy as November. Waiting at the small branch station, we 

said so to one another, and wondered when the fruit and the corn would 

ripen. The fresh sweet smell of the hay came wafted from many sides, 

as it was turned about by the haymakers, and of that there was a fine 
and ample crop. 

I looked at the way-bill, hanging on the wall. ‘‘ Bromsgrove, Stoke, 
Droitwich, Fearnall Heath, Worcester.” Then was drawn a thick, 
black line; and belowit, beginningagain, came “Great Malvern,” and other 
places. The black line (as I understood it, but I don’t pretend to any 
sense in such matters) intimating that those who wanted to get to Mal- 
vern must change at Worcester, and take a fresh ticket. 

The train came up, and it whirled me away. To Bromsgrove first, 
and thence onward. Before we reached Worcester, the guard came to 
collect the tickets. 

‘IT want to go on to Malvern. I have my ticket only to Worcester.” 

“ All right,” he civilly said. ‘‘ You'll have time to get a fresh ticket 
before the Malvern train starts.” 

“‘ Does this train go to Malvern P” 

‘““No. This goes right on to Bristol.” 

Worcester station, Shrub Hill, and in to time, seventeen minutes 
past eleven. A porter came to the carriage-door and took my travelling- 
bag. 

‘When does the Malvern train start ?” 

‘‘ In five or six minutes,” he answered. 

‘¢T must cross the line at once, I suppose, to get my ticket ?” 

‘‘ Have you not got your ticket? A through ticket ?” 

6¢ No.” 

‘Then you can’t go on.” 

** Not go on!” 

‘Not by this here next Malvern train. You'll have to wait till 
twelve-twenty ; rather more than an hour.” 

‘But why can I not go on by it ?” 

‘“ Because they won’t book you here.” 

‘But I must go on by it. I will go on by it!” 

The man shook his head, and showed me the safe way to cross the 
line, himself preferring danger and the rails. We met on the platform 
on the other side, close by the book-stall, He was as civil as he 
could be, seemed really sorry, but very obdurate. 
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“Which is the Malvern train ?” 

“ That’s it,” pointing to one that was waiting farther off. 

‘“‘ And you tell me that I may not take a seat in it ?” 

“ Couldn’t be allowed to.” 

‘For what reason ?” 

The man held his tongue, afraid or ashamed to speak. A bystander, 
evidently not labouring under the same modesty, thought it as well to 
enlighten me. 

‘“‘' The two companies that go halves in this station have quarrelled,” 
he said. ‘‘The train, about to start for Malvern, belongs to the Great 
Western: you came by the Midland, and so they'll not let you go on 
by it.” 

“ But suppose I had booked myself through to Malvern? I find I 
could have done it.” 

“Then they’d not dare to hinder your going on. As you’ve not got a 
through ticket, they do. ‘That’s where lots of folks get caught. You 
should hear the grumbling at this station some days. It was only 
yesterday that ever was, a large family were stopped going on just as 
you are.” 

‘‘ Suppose I were an inhabitant of Worcester: do you tell me that I 
could not, in that case, walk up to the station and book myself to go 
on to Malvern by this waiting train ?” 

“No: they’ll not let you.” 

With the train of carriages before my eyes, awaiting its time to start, 
the words seemed incomprehensible: a state of things not to be under- 
stood. 

“But why 2” 

‘‘ Because the companies are spitting against each other.” 

‘Show me the booking-office.” 

The ticket places were side by side. Two of them. One square 
hole with “ Great Western Booking-office,” written over it, the other 
with “‘ Midland Booking-office.” Both were closed now, hermetically 
shut up, until the said Malvern train should be off. 

It was enough to make a saint savage. “Is there we one I can 
appeal to?” I asked, looking round in desperation. “No one in 
authority P” 

‘‘'There’s the inspector.” 

The inspector came forward, a band on his cap to show who he was, 
with the word written on it. I stated my case to him. 

No, he civilly answered, he could do nothing for me. I could not 
go on by that train. 

‘“‘T have come to Worcester for but a few hours; of those, I wish to 
spend one in Malvern. It is important that I should. If you do not 
let me go on by this train, I may not be able to go at all.” 

‘You can’t go on by this.” 
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“Why, I ask ?” 

‘¢-You can’t book.” 

“ Very well: I will pay at Malvern.” 

“No, that mayn’t be.” 

‘“¢ What is to hinder my taking a place in one of those carriages? I 
don’t mind what they charge me at my journey’s end.” 

“ But I tell you that you can’t,” said the inspector, flatly. ‘“* Unless 
passengers bring a through ticket, they are not allowed to go on by 
that train.” 

“ And if I had brought a through ticket in my hand, I should have 
been allowed to go on by it ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tt is the strangest state of affairs I ever had the fortune to meet 
with.” 

The inspector moved away, .making no comment. A strong-minded 
traveller would have stepped into one of the carriages and sat down, 
daring them to remove him. But the result might have been a dis- 
turbance, and defeat at last. 

‘TJ wonder what Worcester thinks of itself?” 

“Ves, I wonder too what it thinks of itself,” struck in a voice from 
one of the sympathising bystanders ; and, I do honestly say that every 
one appeared to sympathise exactly as though it were a personal wrong. 
‘¢ Leastways the two railway companies: it isn’t Worcester, it’s them. 
They ought to be ashamed to treat the public so; and all to gratify 
their petty spite! Just look here—” stepping inside the first-class 
ladies’ waiting-room, at the door of which we happened to be standing— 
“take a glance round ¢A7s. Look at its miserable sofas; look at its 
shabbiness ; above all, look at its dirt: you may taste it and smell it, 
as well as see it. We can’t remember when it was cleaned.” 

‘“‘But why don’t you get it cleaned ?” 

““Why ! why because these two precious companies, the Midland 


and the Great Western will neither of ’em say it is to be done: what. 


the one orders, the other countermands. Jo look at the carpet !” 

Scanning the ins and outs of the room, the corners and angles of the 
carpet, I had a great mind to tell of a case I read in the public journals 
only the previous week. Where a lady, thrown down by a hole in an 
old carpet in a waiting-room, had brought an action against a railway 
company, and obtained substantial damages. But it was nothing 
to me. 

‘¢ You might rake the dirt here up in your fingers! It’s no better than 
a pig-sty. If we don’t get it cleaned before the festival, I’d like to 
know what the ladies will do with their dresses. You should see the 
fashion that comes here.” 


“Any passengers for Great Malvern? Any passengers for Great 
Malvern ?” 
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Out I went at the shout. The train had its doors open now, ready 
for travellers to take places; the porter was calling out the invitation 
up and down the platform. 

“Yes, Iam for Great Malvern ; but you will not let me go.” 

The man shook his head. My grievance had become public pro- 
perty. 

I put it to the reader—whether it was tantalizing. I put it further— 
ought such a state of things to be? The nearly empty train stood 
with its doors open, and might not convey me the short distance to 
Great Malvern, because its directors and the other directors were living 
like cat and dog. 

One last appeal. *Surely you can stretch a point in this solitary 
case, and let me go! It 1s of great consequence to me. I will pay 
double fare : one to each company.” 

Bang went the doors, shriek went the whistle, and the nearly pas- 
senger-less train steamed on, as my only answer. Another hearty 
bystander gave a derisive laugh—not meant for me. 

“‘ They let you go on! no, not if you paid ’em triple. Why—would 
you believe it? If you want to go by the rival company to Droitwich, 
they can’t hinder your going, but they force you to pay the fare to 
Stoke. The vagaries of this here station makes it a laughing-stock to 
strangers.” 

“If I don’t say a word of this somewhere or other, may the Faithful 
City call me false for ever!” ran through my humiliated mind, as I sat 
waiting for the long and vexatious hour to pass. 

Twenty minutes past twelve, at last! and a train that I was graciously 
permitted to go on by. Malvern was soon in view, but the hills were 
cloudy, the atmosphere dull. Not that it was the hills I went that day 
to see. ‘ 

Great Malvern Station. Smarting under the Worcester treatment, it 
might be as well to make myself sure of a train here to get back by. 
The delay had frustrated my plans, and it,really did not much matter now 
at what hour of the afternoon that might be. But the porter I spoke 
to seemed to know very little. ‘There was ill-blood between the two 
companies at Worcester, and a bit of a bother. All the trains starting, 
wouldn’t take passengers unless they belonged to ’em.” 

Unable to make much of this, I found out for myself (studying the 
hanging way-bills) that the return might be accomplished between four 
and five o’clock. 

“Look here,” pointing to the paper. “I can return by this one.” 

The porter looked uncertain. ‘That there won't take you to Shrub 
Hill. It only stops at Foregate Street.” 

‘¢So much the better.” 

“That train don’t stop at Worcester at all,” interposed another 
porter. 
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“Tt do.” 

“ Tt don’t.” 

“Tell ye it stops at Foregate Street. The bill says so.” 

The bill did say so. “J’ll be here for it,” I said to myself. 

And accordingly I was there. My mission at Malvern being accom- 
plished, and a walk to St. Ann’s Well cut short midway by the rain, 
the station was regained early, in one of the fiercest showers the clouds 
ever poured down. If I never compassionated a fly-driver before, I 
did then. Malvern had looked miserable : the sheltering station was a 
relief to the eyes. 

It was getting towards the time I thought my train ought to be up, 
when one steamed in. Was it mine? I went to a porter: one I had 
not experienced the previous gratification of seeing. 

“JT am going to Worcester. Will you tell me whether this is the 
right train ?” 

“Tt might be.” 

The man’s answer was given in the most surly tone conceivable, and 
for no cause. The one used to him had been—I’m sure—a model of 
courtesy. 

“¢ Zs it my train ?” 

‘“¢ I suppose it might take y’u to Worcester if y’u want to go,” came 
the unwilling reply. But the purposely indifferent, rude, ssa/ting man- 
ner in which it was spoken could not be rendered in writing. 

The train was on the point of departing. I did not know what to 
do—get in, or not. The friend, who had come with me to the station, 
approached. 

“ J don’t think it is of much use to ask the porters. They have the 
character of being very churlish: there has been latcly some outcry 
about it.” 

“But who am Ito ask? How am I to know whether it is my train 
or not? I must get back to Worcester.” 

At the moment there came into view a man with “ Inspector ” written 
on his cap. To me he was welcome as sunshine in harvest. 

“ Does this train stop at Worcester ?” 

“No. One that does will be up in two or three minutes.” 

With the man’s civil words ringing in my ears, I went to look for the 
porter, and found him. 

‘“¢ How came you to tell me that train would take me to Worcester ?” 

“Ugh!” And if the answer is unintelligible to the reader, it was as 
much so to me. 

“Don’t you think, as porter at the station, it might be as well for you 
to be sure whither a train is bound, before giving an answer? Suppose 
I had gone by it?—and I might have done so but for seeing the 
inspector.” 

The porter coolly looked up the platform and down the platform, 
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and then walked slowly away to disappear behind it. Which was all 
the further notice he condescended to take. 

And, so far, I give you my experience of a recent visit to Worcester 
and Malvern. It is quite worthy of being printed. 


London, July 1869. 


— PREC R00 os 


BEYOND THE TIDE. 


WE read that beyond Death’s dreary tide 
Is a land so light that it needs no sun ; 
Where the gates of pearl stand open wide 
Through a Sabbath-day that is never done. 


We read that no pain can ever smite 
‘The dwellers upon that glorious shore ; 
No dying is there, nor sin’s sad blight, 
And their tears are wiped for evermore. 


It is very lonely this side the flood 

When those we loved have meekly died ; 
And in the silence of our abode 

We listen for sounds from beyond the tide. 


We know that their home is a wondrous land, 
And we stand on the River's stormy side; 

Oh say, if upon this earthly strand 
There may float no sign from beyond the tide? 


Where is the angel who rolled the stone 
From the sepulchre? Is the gulf so wide 

‘That they only crossed to the Holy One, 
And never again from beyond the tide ? 
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OUR ARTIST IN WINDOWS. 
I. 


OW we first came to go to the glass-staining factory I hardly re- 
member. Some one mentioned the place, and then some one 
else mentioned it again with a word of interest. Then a new window 
was put in our church, bearing a wonderfully quaint and sweet design 
of the Saviour as a child. Our senior warden had seen the original 
drawing at the factory. Suddenly Cecile seemed seized with the 
greatest desire to visit the works: she said it was a shame, when there 
was a place of such importance in the town, that we should know no- 
thing about it. After that, Jo read an article somewhere on medizval 
architecture and saints, which made her feel interested too; so at last 
it happened, without any special thought on my part, that one after- 
noon we stood hesitating before the half-open factory door. 

*¢ Shall we enter?” I asked, feeling for the moment a strange reluc- 
tance. 

“Oh, yes, Miss Burney,” said Cecile, in her languid, decisive way ; 
“we will go on now, no matter what it costs.” And lifting her hand 
she knocked at the door. 

One of the workmen turned and bade us enter. We told him our 
errand ; and, as there was no proprietor or foreman present, he offered 
with rude courtesy to explain things to us a little. This was a busy 
room; the men in it were cutting glass into all sorts of shapes that 
could be used—rounds and arches, circles, diamonds, and parallelo- 
grams. Our guide explained to us that these, after they were stained 
and the colours burnt in, would be fastened together with slender links 
of metal, and so composed into windows. Then he led us to the more 
intricate department, where skilful workmen were transferring the out- 
lines of ecclesiastical designs to these shapes of glass, and laying on 
the colours which were next to be made fast by fire. After that we 
visited the kiln or oven, glowing with perpetual heat. Jo asked a great 
many questions, which the man obligingly answered, and at last, spying 
a heap of broken glass in a corner, she stooped down to it, and began 
to examine the pieces. 

‘‘ May I have some of these bits ?” she asked, eagerly, holding up a 
deep blue one, and looking through it at the sun. 

“ Certainly,” said the man, smiling ; “take as many as you please. 
The children often come to ask for them, but young ladies seldom care 
for such things.” 
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“Oh! I think they are lovely !” cried Jo, with enthusiasm: and she 
gathered up fragments of purple and crimson, and intense azure. 

I heard a window-shutter open, and our guide glanced upwards. 

“‘ But,” said Cecile’s soft voice, ‘‘ where do you get your first designs 
for your pictures on glass ? Are those also done in the factory ?” 

‘‘-Ves, miss,” answered the workman ; “ we have our own artist. He 
makes the designs in a room upstairs. He is the best we ever had.” 

The man spoke warmly, as if he felt a personal friendship for the 
artist. | 

‘Might we not visit his room ?” asked Cecile, in a persistent sort of 
way. ‘Will he think it an intrusion ?” 

Our guide glanced upwards again. Jo, unheeding our talk, was just 
holding up to the light a broken diamond she had found, with a yellow 
oak-leaf on it. 

“IT think we may venture to try,” said our guide, cheerfully ; ‘‘ though 
he does not often receive visitors.” 

So we called Jo, and then all went into the building, groping one by 
one up a dark flight of stairs. Cecile made me walk first, as being 
chaperon, but I hardly realized where we were ascending, or why. At 
the landing, our guide paused and knocked; then opening the door 
ushered us in, and withdrew. 

The room was large and light. From a sort of confusion of things 
by the window, a young man came to meet us, with a pleasant welcome 
in his face and voice, as he asked in what way he could serve us. _ 

He wore a blue jacket, which gave him a sailor-like air, and his hair 
was tumbled, as if he had been running his fingers through it. Wavy 
brown hair it was: and he had a half dreamy, half keen look in his 
gray eyes, such as I used to see years ago in the eyes of a hero of my 
youth. Either this, or something in his manner, took me by surprise, 
and I could think of only the most commonplace words to tell him that 
we should like to see his designs, and to learn a little about them. 

He glanced past me at Cecile. That was a way people always had 
of doing, even when she was my pupil, and I kept her mind full of 
lessons. Now that she was emancipated, and become a ruler herself 
in the small world, the little gray governess might well be content to 
keep in the background, and console herself with honest, plain Jo, 
who had scarcely outgrown books and tasks. Cecile was our beauty, 
darge and fair, slow and stately; one could watch her a long time in 
silence, like a statue or a painting. She never said much: there seemed 
to be no need that she should; people were always falling in love with 
her, and she flirted indolently right and left without taking any trouble 
at all about it. Our beauty seemed rather bored with life sometimes, 
but we made much of her, and smoothed her way as far as we 
could. 

The artist glanced past at her. She stood in the sunshine like a 
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queen, her rich silk and India shawl draping her nght royally, and a 
delicate pink was creeping into her cheeks like that of apple-blossoms. 
There was a slight look of animation about her too, which I had often 
thought the only thing lacking to make the beauty of her face per- 
fect. 

“Pardon me,” he said, after an instant, ‘“ you made me think of a 
painting of Bathsheba I once saw. Come this way, ladies, and I will 
show you any of my designs that you care to look at.” 

He had drawn them on great sheets of creamy tinted paper almost 
as thick as parchment. They were mere outlines sketched with char- 
coal, but the whole spirit of the thing was there, and much more 
powerful and suggestive than if done with fine-pointed pencils, toned 
and shaded to the minutest perfection. He unrolled one after 
another, holding each before us for a moment. First there was St. 
Peter with the keys. 

‘¢ How fine!” murmured Cecile. He rolled it up and then brought 
out another—St. Andrew with the few fishes that were to feed the 
multitude. 

“‘ Very charming,” said Cecile, letting a slow, lingering glance of her 
beautiful eyes fall upon the artist; and she had her word of praise 
ready for each picture in its turn. There was Lazarus just risen, and 
still bound with the grave-clothes, ghastly, yet rejoicing. There was 
John the Baptist, with his lcathern girdle and raiment of camels’ hair ; 
there was Mary, who sat at the Saviour’s feet, and that other Mary, 
with unbound hair, penitent, and bearing her box of precious ointment. 
These were all so simply, quaintly, forcibly sketched, like old carvings 
where there is not a line to spare; and then the round, solid ring of 
halo behind each saint’s head was so unlike what it represented, and 
yet expressed it so perfectly, that there grew to be a charm in watching 
for unexpected severities of outline ; and the most antique, and at first 
glance, ungraceful, came to scem the most to be admired. 

He unrolled and held before us one of his largest designs: Christ 
Blessing the Little Children. It was instinct with majesty and sweet- 
ness, 

“How very charming!” murmured Cecile, making an effort to 
comprehend it artistically, and poising her chin upon her exquisite hand. 

‘‘Oh, how beautiful! how beautiful!” exclaimed Jo, pressing for- 
ward ; “‘just see, Miss Burney, the dear little, pure, baby faces, not 
afraid to look up at Him! Their very robes look pure—how can such 
straight, stiff lines seem to mean so much! I should think it would be 
like being in a cathedral all the time, and worshipping, when one does 
such things as these!” 

The artist smiled, and unrolled another picture where the Madonna 
appeared, leading the children, Jesus and John, with that ineffable look 
of holy innocence in the faces of the three. Jo held her hands tigh 
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together in an ecstasy, and Cecile in her soft lingering accents, said : 
“What a wonderful genius you must be, Mr. Hunter!” 

It occurred to me as singular that she should know his name, but I 
supposed the workman who had been our guide must have mentioned 
it when I was not paying attention. 

He was taking down one or two others, and carelessly unrolling 
them. 

‘“‘ How very beautiful!” said Cecile in her lady-like monotone. 

‘‘Why, what a difference between this and the others!” exclaimed 
Jo. “Ido not like it as well. Is this your design too, Mr. Hunter ?” 

He looked pleased at her quick discernment. 

“No,” he said, ‘‘this was done by my predecessor. He always drew 
in the modern style, but I prefer, for my own part, the medizeval and 
antique.” 

“So do I,” said Jo, heartily ; ‘‘this one is yours, I know. The dear 
little cherubs look as if they were shouting praises on those open 
mouths and rapt eyes !” 

“ You paint on canvas, sometimes, do you not, Mr. Hunter, besides 
sketching these paper pictures?” asked Cecile, slowly raising her eyes 
to his. 

The slightest tinge of colour seemed to come into his face as he an- 
swered, modestly—“I do a little in that way sometimes. I keep my 
easel over by that corner window.” 

And stepping to it, he lifted off some light covering that had lain 
over it, and allowed us to see the half finished painting. It was the face 
of a fair, queenly woman, with dreamy languor in her eyes, and a care- 
less sweetness in the curve of her lip. Her hair had half escaped in 
ripples from the close Greek fillet, and in her hands she held red lilies. 

“Why,” said Jo, after a little pause, ‘‘I think she looks something 
like you, Cecile !” 

“Tt is meant for Helen of ‘Troy,” said the young man, quietly replac- 
ing the covering. 

Cecile was all in a flutter for a moment; the colour rose in her face 
and she pulled her shawl a little nervously about her shoulders ; but it 
all passed before I had time to wonder whether she found the room too 
warm, or whether she was vexed because she looked like Helen of Troy. 
But it was a beautifully painted picture. 


Il, 


CECILE being no longer under my especial care, I frequently only knew 
of her guests and her plans by the fragments of cach day’s sayings and 
doings that floated to me. I was almost all the time with Jo and the 
little ones. But I confess to being rather surprised when one day Jo 
came into the school-room and told me that Mr. Hunter was below in 
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the library with Cecile. She had heard his voice and seen him as she 
passed the open door. It startled me for a moment ; I had not thought 
of our visit to the factory being foundation enough for future acquaint- 
ance. 

But it was a visit that had not been soon forgotten. Jo had hunted 
up an old, curious book of illuminations, which, if not the work of 
some pious monk himself, must have been done by a very clever imi- 
tator. Jo pored over it and delighted in it, and really began to gain a 
new impetus in her own graceful drawing : sketching windows in Gothic 
arches, with diamond panes encircling some fair cherub face in the 
centre. She had put her broken pieces of stained glass up in her own 
room, where the sun shone through them and made tinted lights. 

That day, after Jo came in and told me that Mr. Hunter was down- 
stairs with Cecile, we got out our books to read history, as it was the 
usual hour, and the afternoon being warm and sunny, we betook our- 
selves to the summer-house in the garden. We were growing very 
much excited over a graphic account of the meeting of the two queens 
Elizabeth and Mary, in the garden at Fotheringay, when steps came 
down the path towards us, and there was a sudden meeting in our own 
garden. Cecile and Mr. Hunter came into the midst of our group, and 
the smaller forces dispersed. 

“‘T am sure I did not know you people were out here,” said Cecile. 

‘But I am very glad you are here, very glad to meet you again,” said 
the artist, shaking hands with Jo and me. There was no knit jacket 
to-day; no tumbled hair; in every point of dress and manner, Mr. 
Hunter appeared before us as genuine a gentleman as any in the land. 

“Miss Dormer kindly invited me to call,” he said, turning his cool, 
gray eyes full upon Cecile as he spoke; “and as we had a short but 
pleasant acquaintance at the Lakes a year ago, I felt justified in 
yielding to the temptation now.” 

“One of Cecile’s old flirtations !” I thought to myself, feeling a little 
vexed, I hardly knew why, for it had been rather our custom to be 
proud of the number of our beauty’s conquests. But this one seemed 
singular ; for why had they met so coolly at the glass-works without 
any allusion to their earlier acquaintance ? 

“Did you know each other before?” asked Jo, glancing from the 
artist to her sister ; ‘‘why did you not tell me, Cecile ? for then I should 
have felt privileged to ask Mr. Hunter if he could not give me some 
more broken pieces of glass.” 

‘“‘Pieces of glass!” exclaimed the young man. 

“Yes, with all the beautiful colours in them, you know ; and perhaps 
you could have found me some with a head, or a hand, or a lily not 
quite all broken, which would be of no use in the factory. I should be 
so glad to have them!” 

“You shall,” said Mr Hunter, smiling brightly. “I will look some 
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up on purpose and bring them to you. I remember, when I was a boy, 
nothing delighted me so much as gathering up the fragments of stained 
glass that the workmen let me have. I made kaleidoscopes of them, 
and they helped me to study effects of colour.” 

“Oh, thank you!” said Jo. ‘I mean to make transparencies of 
mine; one for Miss Burney, one for Cecile, and one for me.” And she 
turned towards her sister. 

Cecile was gathering ferns ; she fastened two or three in Jo’s dark 
hair. Jo looked at her fondly. 

“What a brown, brown hand mine is against yours!” she said, with 
a caressing touch on the soft white fingers. 

“There are shades of white,” remarked Mr. Hunter; “at least my 
sister Flora used to say so, when she went out shopping to match 
worsteds.” 

“That is true,” said Cecile ; ‘I have worked a great deal on canvas.” 

Mr. Hunter shortly after took his departure, and Cecile went back to 
the house, leaving Jo and me to finish our history, and the account of 
the queens at Fotheringay. We hurried through it all, and then Jo 
carried the books away, leaving me in the summer-house, in a thought- 
ful mood, pondering over my pupils and my responsibility. 

Mrs. Dormer had died three years before, but I had gone on keeping 
my old place as governess in the family ever since, and in default of 
daughter or sister of my own, my heart was fain during these long years 
to cling, with whatever affection it had left, to these girls and to my 
younger charges. 

Mr. Dormer was a good-natured man, absorbed in business. We 
went on in a quiet, contented way, as a general thing, except when Mr. 
Dormer’s sister came down upon us for one of her semi-annual visits. 
She would wake us up, scold us, and criticise us, and give us new 
notions ; and then sweep away again ; usually carrying Cecile off with her 
fora month of gay life in some town or summer resort. After that we 
would once more settle down into quiet. I had seldom had cause to feel 
any far-reaching anxiety about my dear girls, but on this day I got to 
thinking rather gravely how terrible it would be if, through any ineffi- 
ciency of mine, harm or sorrow should come into their young lives. 

But what was there particularly to be done? I went back to the 
house and tried to satisfy myself by working all the evening on a lovely 
putted berthe for Cecile, and setting Jo a double lesson in mathematics. 

‘“‘T don’t know,” said Cecile, a few days after, tapping the table 
thoughtfully, with her white fingers—‘“ I don’t know whether to stay 
at home, lie on the sofa and read that last novel, or whether to go over 
to Mrs. Dawson’s and learn her new pattern. On the whole, I think I 
will go to Mrs. Dawson’s, and you need not wait lunch for me, Miss 
Burney.” 


So she made a packet of her worsteds and huge crochet-needle, 
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threw on her shawl carelessly, yet so that it seemed to become of itself 
a classic drapery, put a veil over her head Spanish fashion, and sallied 
forth, slow and graceful, with 

‘* A colour in her cheek and a light within her eye.” 

My pupils in the school-room upstairs plodded away faithfully at their 
lessons, till all were finished, and then the boys, with a whoop and 
hurrah, whistled for the dog, and rushed off on a forest expedition. Jo 
and I went down to the verandah—she with her old book of illumina- 
tions, I with my sewing; and there we sat in the shadow of the vines 
enjoying the lovely summer day. 

It was an interruption when we heard the gate open, and a footfall on 
the gravelled walk. But it was Mr. Hunter, and he looked so honestly 
glad to see us, and carried a jagged parcel so promising of delight to 
Jo, that I forgave him on the spot for breaking up our little dream of 
rest. 

“What is that? A missal?” he asked, seeing the book Jo held. 
And then he sat down by her on the step, and looked at the quaint 
designs in corner and margin, as she turned over leaf after leaf. “See 
that grave old monk at the door of his cell, looking upwards,” said he; 
‘isn’t that well done ?” 

‘‘ And there is what he is looking up at,” replied Jo; “that little bird’s- 
nest in among the vine-branches, and the bird’s mouth wide open sing- 
ing. I suppose it makes him think of praise.” 

“ Ah, there is Santa Maria,” remarked the young man, as she turned 
another leaf. 

‘And oh, look!” cried Jo, enthusiastically, ‘see the row of little 
white lilies all wrought into the hem of her garment. I never noticed 
that before. Isn’t it beautiful? ” 

“But what is this?” asked Mr. Hunter, as something came flut- 
tering down to the ground from the leaves of the book. He picked 
it up. 

“Oh,” said Jo, looking at it, “that is where I tried to copy a head of 
St. John. But it isn’t good. I made a failure of it.” 

“It zs good,” he answered, holding it off for a critical glance. “TI 
might have known you would draw. If you had been a nun, you would 
have made a missal yourself, I am sure.” 

“ Yes, I should have liked that,” she replied, simply ; and then lay- 
ing the book aside, glanced at the package he had brought. 

He opened it and gave it into her hands. I did not know what he 
would think of the child, she was so wild with delight over those bits 
_of glass. 

‘“‘Oh, here is a cross!” she exclaimed, “right in the centre of this 
diamond, and it is hardly broken at all. Iam so glad! And oh, how 
queer this is—do look, Miss Burney—why, it must be the tree in Para- 
dise, there are apples on it, and a serpent climbing up to them. Isn't 
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that odd? And here is this beautiful little lamb! IJ] hang that up in 
Willy’s room. And oh, Mr. Hunter, what have you brought me? It 
is—it is the face of a saint—see what beautifully waving hair, and what 
loving eyes !” 

“That is the head of my figure ot St. John,” he said, “ the first copy 
in glass was broken on its way from the oven, and I happened to save 
the head. Iam so glad you like it, Miss Josephine—it seemed as if I 
had very little to bring you, after all.” 

Jo laid her treasures one above another beside her, on the corner of 
the verandah, and pushing back her brown hair from her face, sat looking 
outward, in a sort of dream-like attitude, that made me wonder what 
the child was thinking of now. Jo was not pretty; no one had ever 
‘called her that; but she was such a brave, earnest, cheery little thing ; 
and life was so fresh to her, that she made me think more than anything 
else of a little brown bird singing the sweetest of songs over every 
crumb it picks up. 

‘“‘T know,” said Jo, slowly, after this pause, “I know something that 
I wish you would paint in a little picture by itself, Mr. Hunter. Itisa 
rock, down in a corner of the woods, just beyond our garden. The 
top of it is hollowed out, so it catches the rain like a hittle cup, and 
that makes moss grow around it! Then the birds fly down and drink 
from it. I wish you would paint that in a tiny picture, Mr. Hunter. I 
never told anybody about it before.” 

He looked at her wistfully, and I looked at him. Just in that brief 
moment I seemed to realize that the man before me, though young in 
years, perhaps, had lived and suffered much. But the next instant I 
blamed myself for the fancy, he laughed so brightly, and there was 
such a charm of buoyant enthusiasm about him, as he answered— 

‘That is just what I should like to paint. St. Robin’s Well, we will 
call it. Won’t you show it to me, Miss Josephine ? ” 

Jo looked up at me. 

“Shall we go, Miss Burney ? it is only down the garden and over the 
wall, in among the maples.” 

‘You may go, my dear,” I said, ‘and show Mr. Hunter the way: 
It is a good while since I climbed a wall, and I will sit quietly here till 
you return.” 

So the two left me, and walked away together down the winding 
garden-path. As I watched them, now going out of sight and now re- 
appearing again among the shrubbery, somehow I began to think of 
Mrs. Browning’s poem about the swan’s nest, and of the child who sat 
‘“‘alone ’mong the beeches in the meadow,” dreaming child-fancies of 
what it would be to be loved, and saying to herself, that when the true 
knight should come, victor over all :— 

‘* Riding on his steed of steeds, 


Unto him I will discover 
That swan’s nest among the reeds !”’ 
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I suppose I had sat there musing for some time, when the sound of 
the gate aroused me, and there was Cecile coming, queen-like, along 
the walk. She had twined a spray of sweetbriar roses in her hair; it 
helped to keep her veil on she said; it certainly touched her calm fair 
beauty with the charm that such flowers always have. 

‘‘ Ah, Miss Burney, how comfortable you look,” she said; “see, I 
have fairly begun my work, the centre square is half done. Isn’t that 
a splendid shade of maize? But you should see Mrs. Dawson’s.” 

I looked and admired, and began to wonder why Jo did not come 
back. 

“Why, there she is!” exclaimed Cecile with an air of surprise ; 
“coming through the shrubbery ; and Mr. Hunter is with her! ‘That is 
very singular, isn’t it, Miss Burney ? ” 

‘“* No,” I replied, ‘‘they went together to find some place Jo thought 
would be pretty in a picture. <A rock, I believe.” 

“A rock!” echoed Cecile, not taking her gaze from the two, who had 
almost reached us. 

‘‘Good afternoon, Miss Dormer,” said the artist, pleasantly. “I 
would shake hands, but for this great clump of moss I am carrying.” 

“‘Clump of moss!” uttered Cecile, seeming only able to reiterate. 

“Yes,” said Jo, “‘it’s to plant down by the rock under our larch-tree. 
I always wished moss grew there. Do you suppose it will die? And, 
oh, Cecile, Mr. Hunter is going to paint a picture for us of the dearest 
spot down in the woods!” 

“Yes,” assented Mr. Hunter, as he put down the moss ; ‘‘ your sister 
has shown me one of the loveliest spots my eyes ever met, Miss 
Dormer. She has a true heart, and an artist’s eye.” 

Cecile smiled politely, and turned to carry her pattern and worsteds 
into the house. An unlucky sweep of her long dress dislodged the 
little heap of stained glass lying on the verandah floor, and two or three 
pieces fell crashing to the ground. Jo started forward with a cry of 
dismay, and Cecile looked round to see what had happened. 

‘Qh, it 1s the saint’s head!” said Jo, mournfully. 

‘“Why, what have I done?” asked Cecile. 

‘Only broken some old glass,” said the painter, with an odd tone in 
his voice. ‘“ Not quite so much pastime as breaking hearts, is it, Miss 
Dormer?” 

I was startled by the look Cecile cast upon him—an appealing, tender 
look—and she seemed moved out of her usual quiet. But he did not 
see it; he was stooping to help Jo pick up the pieces. 

‘“‘ Never mind,” he said ; ‘‘1’ll bring you something better next time.” 

‘“*Oh, I don’t mind,” said Jo, good-naturedly ; “it was a bad place 
to leave them in. I might have thought they would get knocked off.” 
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Cecile quietly went into the house to put away her crochet. She re- 
mained in her room a short time, and when she came down to us again, 
calm and shining, Mr. Hunter had gone. 

The next few days passed peacefully by. Mr. Dormer was away 
from home on a business expedition, so we had the house to ourselves, 
and made the most of it too, for the weather was not propitious for 
out-door excursions. Cecile seemed indefatigable at her crochet, and 
though sometimes when I came into the room the needle would be 
lying still in her listless fingers, yet afterwards it would fly through the 
meshes with greater rapidity than ever, and marvellous results in maize, 
green, and violet were already produced. 

I heard Jo and the children recite their lessons, and after that either 
took work of my own or read aloud for the general benefit, while Cecile 
crocheted, and Jo busied herself over some mysterious drawing, in 
which at present I could see nothing but a succession of straight lines 
and arches. She had spoiled two or three sheets of paper in its service, 
but went on making measurements, and every few moments carefully 
adding a pencil-mark. 

We were left wholly undisturbed by callers. Only once the bell 
rang, and Cecile looked eagerly up. It was the postman, and he 
brought her a letter. She opened it without haste, and began to read, 
letting the envelope fall on the floor. Little Willy Dormer picked it 
up, and spelled out the postmark with great distinctness—Brentford. 
Brentford! I knew there was a certain Colonel Freeling living there 
whom Cecile had once easily flirted with, and as easily refused. Could 
the letter be from him? I watched her a little anxiously, but her face 
did not change, and when she had read it all, she crumpled it up and 
threw it into her work-basket. 

‘ Do sit up straight, Jo,” I said, “‘ you are getting round-shouldered.” 

Jo started into erectness, and looked dreamily at her drawing. 

‘“‘T know who’s coming here this evening,” said Willy, beginning to 
grow talkative. 

Nobody asked whom he meant, and after a minute’s pause he went 
on. 

“Mr. Hunter is coming, because this morning he asked me if the 
ladies were all at home. And I told him yes.” 

‘Where did you see Mr. Hunter?” I asked, wondering to myself 
how it is that boys always get everywhere without one’s knowing it. 

“Oh, I was down at the factory,” said Willy, with a business-like 
air. ‘I went to get coloured glass like Jo’s, to break all up in little 
bits. Iam going to make a kaleidoscope. So Mr. Hunter and me, we 
got talking.” 

“You should say Mr. Hunter and JI,” I answered. 

This was all that was said to his communication; in fact, I thought 
very little of it myself, for boys are always imagining. But when we 
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met at tea, | wondered if Willy's words had had anything to do with 
Cecile’s appearance; she had dressed with such care, and she looked 
So queenly and full of grace, with an unwonted brightness in her eye 
and cheek. I glanced at Jo; she had a pleased, pre-occupied look in 
her earnest brown eyes, which were bent upon her plate. She had not 
changed her dress of brown serge, and her short dark hair was pushed 
back plainly and smoothly under her school-girl net. I wondered as I 
poured out the tea, what the child could be thinking about. All of a 
sudden she looked up brightly from the plate she had been studying, 
and exclaimed—‘“ What pretty china this is, Miss Burney! This is the 
plate that has an old castle painted on it, and there is sucha lovely 
window that I never noticed before; such a singular, quaint shape. I 
don’t know whether it is proper, but it is lovely !” 

‘Who ever heard of an improper window?” asked Cecile. “Please 
pass the muffins, Jo, while they are hot.” 

“Oh, Cecile, how beautiful you look!” said Jo, admiringly, for the 
first time regarding her sister’s toilet. 

“Do I?” said Cecile, with a little smile. 


After tea we all betook ourselves to the drawing-room, though I was | 


speculating uneasily in my own mind whether Cecile would wish me to 
gO up Stairs in case any gentleman should call. I instinctively held 
some good old-fashioned English notions about young ladies and their 
chaperons; but Cecile was always allowed so much freedom at her 
Aunt Wild’s, and she was really in some things so much more experi- 
enced and self-controlled than I, that I felt something like a nervous 
hen chaperoning a fair young swan, who was sure to take to the water 
in spite of me. Still we had always got along together very amicably, 
and circumstances generally settled the course of things without vexing 
or thwarting any one of us. 

It happened so this evening, for when Mr. Hunter came, he asked 
for the “ladies.” And why not? I was vexed at myself for having 
been so premature in imagining any approach to one of Cecile’s flirta- 
tions. She was at the piano when he came in, and he begged her not 
to leave it. Jo looked up with a friendly glance of welcome, and, as 
he passed her, he said, in a low voice: “The picture of St. Robin’s 
Well is almost done, Miss Josephine. I will bring it to you when it is 
finished.” 

“Oh, thank you!” she said, in her quick, eager way; and then, as he 
took his station by her sister’s side at the piano, after a moment’s pause, 
she bent closely over her drawing again. 

How well Cecile sang that night! her very best; her voice was a 
pure soprano, with far-reaching notes; her music-teacher was an artist, 
and made her sing better than she knew. Her beautiful white hands 
wandered over the keys as if akin to the pure cold ivory. She went on 
singing as she had done before Mr. Hunter came in, snatches of sweet 
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ballads, gay little troubadour songs with a flash of passion in them, 
finishing with one I had never heard before, and which I dropped my 
work to listen to. 


‘* My ornaments are arms, 
My pastime is in war, 
My bed is cold upon the wold, 
My lamp, yon star. 
My journeyings are long, 
My slumbers short and broken ; 
From hill to hill I wander still, 
Kissing thy token. 


I ride from land to land, 
I sail from sea to sea— 

Some day more kind I fate may find, 
Some night kiss thee!” 


‘‘Oh, that is exquisite!” said Mr. Hunter, drawing nearer, as if ina 
sort of fascination, his eyes fixed upon the beautiful singer. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“A wandering knight’s song, written three hundred years ago,” 
answered Cecile, in a soft monotone almost like sadness. 

“Cecile,” interrupted Jo, without looking up from her work, “sing 
that about Ruth and Naomi.” 

And Cecile sang it. It was grand and pure, and touching beyond 
compare. Her soul seemed to go forth with the words, making her 
voice lofty, sustained and noble; and when she reached and sang that 
heart-penetrating strain :— 

‘‘Entreat me not to leave thee, or toreturn from following after thee; 
for whither thou goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, I will lodge: 
thy people shall be my people, and thy God my God: where thou diest, 
will I die, and there will I be buried—” 

Then it seemed as if she herself were pleading through the words of 
Ruth, and her dewy blue eyes were upturned to meet Mr. Hunter's. 
I wondered that he did not seem to notice it more, for he only said, 
gently : 

“Your voice is improved since last year, Miss Dormer; you could 
not have sung like this then. What a noble recitative it is!” 

“Tt is a pretty piece,” said Cecile. The pleading look still brooded 
in her eyes, but it found no more expression in word or manner, be- 
cause she had ceased to sing, and it was as if a magic key had locked 
her nature up again. She replaced her music in the rack, and drew 
her light shawl up about her graceful shoulders. There was a brief 
silence in the room, and Mr, Hunter still stood thoughtfully by the 
piano. 
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IV. 


‘‘T HAVE designed a cathedral!” exclaimed Jo, in a clear, triumphant 
tone, throwing down her pencil. 

We all started. I laughed nervously, and Cecile turned round on 
the music-stool. Then we drew about the table, to see what the girl 
meant. So this was why the straight lines and pointed arches had 
been so carefully jotted down ; they had really grown into a harmonious 
shape. 

‘Four rows of columns, eight columns in a row, and each row sup- 
porting nine arches. That is on quite a grand scale,” said Mr. Hunter, 
with a smile. 

‘“Oh, don’t laugh at it, please!” entreated Jo. 

“Indeed, I will not!” he replied. ‘The perspective is not quite 
perfect, and there are a few other mistakes, which none but an archi- 
tect could very well avoid, but apart from that it is a very good design. 
I can see the idea of a beautiful church in it.” 

Jo’s lip quivered ; she really seemed to care for his praise. I believe 
her whole heart had been so wrapped up in her drawing that it had 
become dear to her, and she could not bear to have it condemned. 

‘“‘ But where in the world are the pews ?” asked Cecile, after looking 
at it a few moments in wild amazement. 

“Why, all down there, between the columns. I could not stop to 
mark them all, but you can imagine them,” said Jo, laughingly. 

‘““That’s a unique window in the transept,” said Mr. Hunter, laying 
his finger on a point that much resembled the window in the quaint old 
castle, painted on the China tea-plate. Jo gave me a merry glance. 

“Well,” said Cecile, slowly, as if considering the matter, “I don’t 
see, Jo, what in the world ever makes you think of such things. I 
never do!” And our beauty looked with a grave air down at her ex- 
quisite white hands. 

Mr. Hunter smiled almost imperceptibly. Then he took up Jo’s 
drawing, and made a proposition. 

“Miss Jo,” he said, “will you let me keep this, in return for. some- 
thing which I am just now reminded lies wrapped in paper, by my 
hat, in the hall ?” 

Jo looked up in great curiosity. 

‘“‘T will get it and see,” she said, and started for the hall. I heard 
the rattle of the paper as she pushed it aside; then there was a 
little silence ; and after a moment more Jo came back in a maze of de- 
light. 

“Oh, look at it, Cecile!” she exclaimed. “Look at it, Miss 
Burney !” 

It was around piece of stained glass, fitted to hang like a trans- 
parency in a window, the outer border of golden brown, the centre a 
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heavenly blue, on which was pictured a cup or goblet, with a hand 
reaching out above as if in blessing. 

Mr. Hunter was pleased with her pleasure, and showed it. The 
drawing of the church plan went, without remonstrance, into his coat- 
pocket, and Cecile, retreating from the table, stood by the window 
looking out at the dark night. She did not play or sing any more; in 
fact, the evening was ended, and our visitor rose to depart. 

Cecile went immediately up to her room, after giving an even-toned 
Good-night, but Jo sat still at the table, her head resting on her two 
hands, and her eyes fixed upon her present. I put away my work, 
closed the shutters, and fastened down the windows. 

“Come, Jo,” I said, then, ‘early to bed and early to rise, you know, 
and then you will be fresh to study that hard geometry lesson in the 
morning.” 

She looked up at me dreamily. 

‘Miss Burney, I am nineteen now,” she said, “and I am not tired 
of books and study, for I do love them dearly. But when shall I go 
out into the world—when shall I see more of life? It seems so new 
and wonderful to me; I have never thought much about it before.” 

“It will come soon enough, dear ; God knows it comes soon enough 
to all of us,” I answered, with a sigh in my heart. 

‘Not that I am impatient,” she said again. ‘I think it would be 
beautiful to go on studying and dreaming for ever, just as I have done 
lately.” 

“‘ That’s right, dear Jo,” I said; “and now come, it is really getting 
late.” 

She rose and went, kissing me first, and taking her present with her. 
From thenceforth it hung in her window at the foot of her bed, where 
she could see it as soon as she waked in the morning. I sat up an hour 
later after she had gone, and wrote my monthly letter to the girls’ Aunt 
Wild, giving her as usual some little account of our studies and doings, 
and casually mentioning Mr. Hunter’s calls. I finished and folded the 
sheet, and then remembered that my envelopes were all gone, so that I 
must defer sealing it till morning. But, going up stairs, on my way to 
my room, I saw the light shining from under Cecile’s door, and knew 
that she must be still moving about; so I spoke to her from outside, 
and asked if she could lend me an envelope. She told me to come in 
and help myself. On entering, I was surprised to find her sitting 
quietly by the window, doing nothing at all, and evidently no nearer 
going to bed than she had been an hour before. 

“Why, you will take cold, Cecile,” I said; “don’t sit up any 
longer.” 

She rose at that, and in a thoughtful sort of way began removing her 
jewellery and the few flowers in her hair. I took one or two envelopes 
from her writing-desk, and was about going, when she said, as if to 
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detain me—“ How different people are from each other, Miss 
Bumey!” 

‘‘ That is true,” I replied, wondering a little. 

“For example,” she went on, “how different we four people were 
this evening. Miss Burney, what makes Jo think of so many things ? 
I wish I could, but I cannot, no matter how hard I try. She is so 
quick and bright. Aunt Wild calls her ‘little plain-face’; but I would 
gladly change faces with her, if I could only think of so many nice 
things to do and say!” 

This was more wonderful than anything yet, Cecile wishing to change 
places with Jo. 

‘¢By the way, Cecile,” I said, with my hand on the door, “you used 
to see Mr. Hunter at the Lakes last summer. Tell me something 
about him. He seems to me superior to most young men. Is he 
really so?” 

‘‘ Pray excuse me,” said Cecile, sleepily, “ you are right about not 
sitting up too late, Miss Burney. I believe I am tired, and I have 
absolutely nothing to tell you about Mr. Hunter’s character.” 

So I retreated to my own room. 


V. 


TuHat next week I had a weary, dreary head-ache ; it throbbed pain- 
fully in my temples, and beat like a merciless hammer through my 
brain. Hot weather, low state of the system, nervousness—these were 
the causes decided upon by the whole family, and they kindly com- 
manded me to stay in my own room and rest. So there was an 
enforced vacation from lessons, and I suppose the boys had a glorious 
time of it. Mr. Dormer was at home again to take the responsibility 
of everything, and I thought to myself that if a headache I must have, 
perhaps this was as good a time as any forit. Cecile and Jo came in 
every little while to see me, laying soft hands on my brow, keeping the 
room cool and dark, and every day Jo put fresh flowers where I could 
look at them whenever my eyes opened. From little things that were 
said now and then, I knew that Mr. Hunter called two or three times, 
and it occurred to me to wonder whether he had brought Jo any more 
pictures, and whether Cecile had sung to him again with that look in 
her eyes. 

It was Friday morning when I first felt quite myself again, so putting 
on my dress of governess-gray, and feeling very fresh and ready for 
work, I went down to breakfast. It was pleasant to see all the familiar 
faces around the table again; even the little boys’ welcoming, ‘* Good- 
morning, Miss Burney,” made me feel glad at heart. 

‘“‘We must go to work in our geometry with renewed energy, dear 
Jo,” I said presently, thinking of the days we had missed. Jo glanced 
at me hastily ; she did not answer a word, but blushed like a rose, and 
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then smiled, too, looking down at the table-cloth. Cecile sipped her 
coffee in unbroken silence. Mr. Dormer’s eyes twinkled with fun, and 
then he laughed outright at my inquiring face. 

‘‘You look puzzled, Miss Burney,” he said, with a half smile and 
half sigh; “the truth is, I am afraid you have lost a scholar. Our 
little Jo here has been learning life’s greatest lesson in the last few 
weeks, unknown to me. No more geometry now, eh, Jo?” 

I think I looked more confused and amazed than before, I was so 
slow and unwilling to get at his meaning. 

“Well, then, to speak plainly,” he said, “the other day young 
Hunter asked my consent to his trying to win Jo for his bride, and as 
he seems absolutely in love with the child, and she with him, it became 
a serious matter; so I made a few proper inquiries, and finding really 
no excuse for stopping the whole thing, I had to let them settle it their 
own way last evening. Wonder what my sister Wild will say when she 
gets the letter I’m going to write her after breakfast!” he added, with 
a comical face of dismay. 

Jo engaged ! little school-girl Jo! I got up, and went round to her 
place and kissed her. But my mind seemed all in a whirl, and some- 
how I did not dare to look at Cecile. 

After breakfast, Jo came to me in my own room, and told me all 
about it. How suddenly and quickly Love had budded and bloomed 
into perfect being in that young girl’s heart ! 

‘“‘T think I must have loved him from the very first, Miss Burney,” 
she told me ingenuously ; ‘‘though I never thought about it, I never 
knew. Only I cared so much when I heard him coming, or even if 
you mentioned his name, after that day when we went down to the 
rock in the woods together. I felt then that he was my friend; we 
thought the same thoughts. But I did not think of love exactly. I 
could not help liking everything he liked, and it made me happy. 
Then when he told me what he had asked papa—that was last 
Tuesday—oh, you don’t know how I felt. Everything seemed so 
strange and new, it made me tremble. I wanted to tell you all about 
it so much, but your head ached and they said you must be kept still. 
And I did not exactly like to tell Cecile all I felt, because ie 

She hesitated, and I looked at her in amazement. What had s/e 
thought or noticed, that made her unable to tell Cecile ? 

‘“‘T won’t keep anything from you,” she said, after a minute, “ though 
it is a sort of secret. You know he met Cecile at the Lakes last summer, 
and he thought he had never seen any one so beautiful in the world. You 
know Cecile flirts. Oh, how can she, Miss Burney ! and she sang to him, 
and walked with him, and let him draw pictures of her face, till he could 
not think of anything but her, and so one day he almost told her he 
loved her. I can imagine just how lovely she must have been looking, 
can’t you? Then she grew so cold, and made him understand plainly 
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that she could never think of him in that way, that she had only 
valued him as a friend; and after that they hardly spoke to each other. 
He felt hurt and mortified at first, but after that he did not care at all, 
and he amused himself by watching how she treated three or four other 
gentlemen in just the same way before the summer was ended. He is 
so glad it happened now, because he has me. But you see it makes 
me not exactly want to talk to Cecile about him; she might laugh at 
me. She has so many triumphs all the time, she would not know how 
much I cared for just my one that she threw aside. And she does not 
really care for pictures either, or any of the things that he does, she 
seems meant to be just lovely and beautiful. But, oh, Miss Burney, 
le says he loves me with my little brown face, more than if I was like 
a queen. I know he will never love anybody but me—doesn’t it sound 
strange to hear me talking this way? But I do know it, and I love him 
so much I am too happy to speak. What makes me speak? I ought 
to go away and be still and think.” 

So this was my new Jo! just the same bright, sweet self as of old, 
but no longer my little school-girl ; she was suddenly a woman, loving, 
trusting, her whole soul awake and intense. 

How quickly we become accustomed to things. It soon seemed very 
natural for Mr. Hunter to come and go daily, and for Jo to be always 
the one to welcome him. Cecile had little to do with them; she occu- 
pied herself in all her usual ways, and never spoke of the engagement 
except in general terms. Perhaps she sat rather oftener alone, perhaps I 
found her oftener with her hands folded idly, her large blue eyes looking 
dreamily outward, and a certain gravity in the outline of her beautiful 
face. But it may be I was fanciful; people like me are apt to be; 
Cecile called on all her friends as frequently as ever; she worked 
wonderful things in worsted, she walked and drove with admiring gen- 
tlemen, she arrayed herself like the lilies of the field. Indeed, a lady 
friend said to me one day, ‘‘ What very good spirits Miss Dormer seems 
to be in, this summer.” 

Suddenly her Aunt Wild came. She had written to congratulate 
Jo, and followed almost immediately after her letter. She had a thou- 
sand things to say, to suggest, to advise; but I think neither Jo nor 
Mr. Hunter listened to a word, they were so taken up with their pic- 
tures, and their air-castles, and their hours of happiness. At last Mrs. 
Wild confided in me. 

“You see, Miss Burney,” she began, “if Jo had belonged to me, of 
course I should have had other plans for her; but as it is, I really 
think she has done quite well, I suppose he makes two thousand a 
year from his designs for church windows and things, and then there is 
the sale of his pictures besides. I shall quite dismiss all care for Jo 
from my mind. I don’t mind telling you,” she went on, after a pause, 
“that when you wrote to me some weeks ago, mentioning Mr. Hunter's 
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calls, I felt worried. I thought it was Cecile, of course, and that 
would never do. They met at the Lakes last summer, and it was quite a 
desperate flirtation ; but I felt proud of Cecile. She came out of it 
with flying colours, of course; she knew he was no sort of a match for 
her. With her beauty and high-bred air she might marry a prince. But 
I was a little afraid when your letter came, for all that; for the fellow 
is handsome and talented, though he does live by his wits. But what 
sort of an artist’s wife would Cecile make? She cares no more for art 
than you do for a fiddlestick! I intend her to marry Colonel Freeling ; 
he has fallen into an immense fortune since she refused him, and he is 
as wild about her as ever. So I shall take her to C———— with me 
next week, and you may be prepared to hear of another engagement in 
the family very soon, Miss Burney.” 

She stopped there, breathless and triumphant. I heard her in silence 
—it gave me a shocked, sad feeling to hear my dear girls disposed of so. 

Cecile packed her great trunk, and went with her Aunt Wild to 
C——. She busied herself gaily the few days before, with all her httle 
preparations and her new dresses. How lovely she looked when the 
hour of departure came, with the wild-rose flush in her cheeks, as she 
walked stately down the garden-path and took her place in the carriage. 
Mr. Hunter and Jo had somehow mistaken the hour, and were not 
there to say Good-bye to her. 

“Tt is no matter,” she said, smiling, “you must make my adieus for 
me. Good-bye, dear little Miss Burney!” She kissed me twice, and 
then turned her beautiful expectant face towards her aunt, who told the 
driver to whip up his horses and not miss the train. 

It happened as Mrs. Wild had said. Three weeks after she wrote to 
her brother, to tell him of his daughter’s engagement to Colonel Free- 
ling, and she mentioned what a beautiful engagement-ring Cecile had 
received from her lover—a so/itaire diamond of immense value. As 
Mr. Dormer read this, and we listened in silence, the thought somehow 
struck me that Cecile hereafter would be like that diamond, cold, lus- 
trous, dazzlingly beautiful, sedfazre, but upheld and surrounded with 
gold. 

“I do hope Cecile will be happy!” said Jo, softly. “I suppose 
Colonel Freeling is the hero she has been waiting for all these years. I 
am so glad she has found him at last !” 

So you see there are two ways of looking at the matter—and here my 
story pauses. ‘The sisters are both to be married late in autumn. Cecile 
is with her aunt in London, preparing an elaborate /reusseau, while here, 
at home, Jo and I sit together, working with hands of love upon a simple 
bridal outfit. But in the evening I sew alone; for then Mr. Hunter 
comes, and he and Jo of late have been very busy, with heads close 
together, designing a wonderful new rose-window for the organ-loft of 
our parish church. 
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THE DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE. 


Ou, memories of green and pleasant places, 

Where happy birds their wood-notes twittered low! 
Oh, love that ht the dear familiar faces 

We buried long ago! 


From barren heights their sweetness we remember, 
And backward gaze with wistful yearning eyes, 

As hearts regret ’mid snowdrifts of December, 
The summer’s sunny skies. 


Glad hours that seemed their rainbow tints to borrow 
From some illumined page of fairy lore; 

Bright days that never lacked a bright to-morrow; 
Days that return no more. 


lair gardens with their many-blossomed alleys, 
And red-ripe roses breathing out perfume ; 

Dim violet nooks in green sequestered valleys, 
Empurpled o’er with bloom. 


Sunsets that lighted up the brown-leaved beeches, 
Turning their dusky glooms to shimmering gold ; 

Moonlight that on the river’s fern-fringed reaches 
Streamed, white-rayed, silvery cold. 


O’er moorlands bleak we wander weary-hearted, 
Through many a tangled wild and thorny maze, 
Remembering as in dreams, the days departed, 
The bygone happy days. 
Jed 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
IN THE CATHEDRAL. 


HE college bell was tolling for morning prayers: and the Helston- 

leigh College boys were coming up in groups and disappearing 

within the little cloister gates, with their white surplices on their arms, 

just as Roland Yorke had seen them in his reminiscential visions the 

previous night. It was the first of November: a saint’s day; anda 

great one, as everybody knows ; consequently the school had holiday, 
and the king’s scholars attended Divine service. 

Roland was amidst them, having come out after breakfast to give. as 
he said, a “look round.” The morning was well on when he awoke 
up from the couch prepared for him at Lady Augusta’s—a soft bed with 
charming pillows, and not a temporary shake-down on the hearth-rug. 
They had sat up late the previous night, after Lady Augusta’s guests had 
left, talking of old times and new ones. Roland freely confessed his 
penniless state, his present mode of living, with its shifts and drawbacks, 
the pound a week that Mrs. Jones made do for all, the brushing of his 
own clothes, the sometimes blacking of his own boots: which sent his 
mother into a fit of reproachful sobs. In his sanguine open-heartedness 
he enlarged upon the fortune that was sure to be his some time (“a 
few hundreds a-year and a house of his own”), and made her and his 
two sisters the most liberal promises on the strength of it. Caroline 
Yorke turned from him: he had lost caste in her eyes. J anny, with 
her sweet voice and gentle smile, whispered him to work on bravely, 
never to fear. The two girls were essentially different. Constance 
Channing had done her utmost with them both: they had gone to 
Hazeldon with her when she became William Yorke’s wife; but her 
patient training had borne different fruit. 

Roland dashed first of all into Mr. Galloway’s, to ask if he had news 
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of Arthur. No, none, Mr. Galloway answered with a groan, and it 
‘‘would surely be the death of him.” As Roland left the proctor’s house, 
he saw the college boys flocking into the cloisters, and he went with 
them. Renovation seemed to be going on everywhere ; beauty had 
succeeded to dilapidations, and the old cathedral might well raise her 
head proudly now. But Roland did wonder when the improvements 
and the work would be finished ; they had been going on as long as he 
could remember. 

But the cloisters had not moved or changed their form, and Roland 
lost himself in the days of the past. One of the prebendaries, a fresh 
one since Roland’s time, was turning into the chapter-house ; Roland, 
positively from old associations, snatched off his hat to him. In imagi- 
nation he was a king’s scholar again, existing in mortal dread, when in 
those cloisters, of the Dean and Chapter. 

“‘T say—you,” said he, seizing hold of a big boy, who had his 
surplice flung across his shoulder in the most untidy and crumpled 
fashion possible, ‘‘show me Joe Jenkins’s grave.” 

“Ves, sir,” answered the boy, wondering what fine imperative gentle- 
man had got amidst them, and speaking civilly, lest it might be a con- 
nection of some one of the prebendaries. “It’s round on the other 
side.” 

Running along to the end of the north cloister, near to the famous 
grave-stone ‘ Miserrimus,” near to the spot where a ghost had once 
appeared to Charles Channing, he pointed to an obscure corner of the 
green grave-yard, which the cloisters enclosed. Many and manya time 
had Roland perched himself on those dilapidated old mullioned win- 
dow-frames in the days gone by. 

“Tt’s there,” said the boy. ‘‘ Old Ketch, the cloister porter, lies on 
this side him.” 

‘Oh, Ketch, does, does he! I wonder whose doings ¢Aat was! It’s 
a shame to have placed him, a cross-grained old wretch, side by side 
with poor Jenkins.” 

“Jenkins was cross-grained too, for the matter of that,” cried the 
boy. ‘‘ He was always asking the fellows for a tip to buy baccy, and 
grumbling if they did not give it.” 

Roland stared indignantly. ‘Jenkins was! Why, what are you 
talking of? Jenkins never smoked.” 

“Oh, didn’t he though! Why, he died smoking ; he was smoking 
always. Pretty well, that, for an old one of seventy-six.” 

“J’m not talking of old Jenkins,” cried Roland. ‘“ Who wants to 
know about him?—what a senseless fellow you are! It’s young Jenkins ; 
Joe, who was at Galloway’s.” 

“Oh, him! He was buried in front, not here. I can’t go round to 
show you, sir, for time’s up.” 

The boy took to his heels, as schoolboys only can take to them, 
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and Roland heard him rattle up the steps of the college hall to join his 
comrades. Propped against the frame-work, his memory lost itself in 
many things; and the minutes passed unheeded by. The procession 
of the king’s scholars aroused him. They filed along the cloisters 
from the college hall, two and two, in their surplices and trenchers, his 
brother Harry, one of the seniors, nearly the last of them. When 
they had disappeared, Roland ran round to the front grave-yard. Be- 
tween the cathedral gates and those leading to the palace, stood a black- 
robed verger, with his silver mace, awaiting the appearance of the Dean. 
Roland accosted the man and asked him which was Joe Jenkins’s grave. 

‘‘That’s it, sir,” said the verger, indicating a flat stone, which was 
nearly buried in the grass. ‘‘ You can’t miss it: his name’s there.” 

Roland went into the burial-ground, treading down the grass. 
Yes, there it was. ‘Joseph Jenkins. Aged thirty-nine.” He stood 
looking at it for some minutes. 

“Tf ever I get rich, Joe, poor meek old fellow, you shall have a 
better monument,” spoke Roland aloud. ‘This common stone, Mrs. 
J.’s, no doubt, shall be replaced by one of white marble, and we'll 
have your virtues inscribed on it.” 

The quarter past ten chimed out; the bell ceased, and the swell of 
the organ was heard. Service had begun in the cathedral. Roland 
went about, reading, or trying to read, other inscriptions ; he surveyed 
the well-remembered houses around; he shaded his hand from the sun, 
and looked up to take leisurely notice of the outer renovations of the 
cathedral. Tired of this, it suddenly occurred to him that he would 
go in to service ; “just for old memories’ sake.” 

In he went ; never heeding the fact that the service had commenced, 
and that it used not to be the custom for an intruder to enter the choir 
afterwards. Straight on went he to the choir gates, not making for 
either of the aisles, as a modest man would, pushed aside the purple 
curtain, and Iect himself into a stall on the decani side; to the intense 
indignation of the sexton, who marvelled that any living man should 
possess sufficient impudence for it. When Roland looked up, and had 
opened the large prayer-book lying before him, the chanter had come 
to that portion of the service, ‘‘O Tord, open Thou our lips.” It was 
a melodious, full, pleasant voice. A thorough good chanter, decided 
Roland, reared to be critical in such matters ; and he took a survey of 
him. The chanter was on the cantori side, nearly opposite to Roland ; 
a good-looking, open-countenanced, young clergyman, with brown 
hair, whose face seemed to strike another familiar chord on Roland’s 
memory. 

“If I don’t believe it’s Tom!” thought Roland. 

Tom it was. But it slightly discomposed the equanimity of the 
Reverend Thomas Channing to find the stalwart, bold disturber, at 
whom everybody had stared, and the Dean himself glanced at, tele- 
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graphing him a couple of nods, in what seemed the exuberance of 
gratified delight. The young chanter's face turned red; he certainly 
did not telegraph back again. 

Thus tacitly repulsed, Roland had leisure to look about him, and did 
so to his heart’s content, while the Venzte and the Psalms for the day 
were being sung. Nearly side by side with himself at the chanting 
desk, but not being used for chanting to-day, he discovered his kins- 
man, William Yorke. And the Reverend William kept his haughty 
shoulder turned away ; and had felt fit to faint when Roland had come 
bursting through the closed curtains. He, and Tom Channing, and 
the head-master of the school, were the three minor canons present. 

Oh, how like the old days it was! The dean in his stall; the sub- 
dean on the other side, and the new prebendary, whom Roland did 
not know. ‘There stood the choristers at their desks; here, on the 
flags, extended the two facing lines of king’s scholars, all in their 
white surplices. As to the benches, as was usual on a week day, they 
were empty. There was a fresh head-master in Mr. Pye’s place, and 
Roland did not know him. The last time Roland had attended service 
in the cathedral—and he well remembered it—Arthur Channing took 
the organ. He had ceased for several years to take it now, except 
on some chance occasion for pleasure. Where was Arthur now ? 
Could it be that he “was not?” What with the chilliness of the 
thought and the chilliness of the edifice, Roland gave a shiver. 

But they are beginning the First Lesson—part of a chapter in Wisdom— 
William Yorke reading it. With the first sentences Arthur was brought 
more forcibly into Roland’s mind, more and more so as the verses 
went on, and he did not go out of it again. 


“But the souls of the righteous are in the hand of God, and there 
shall no torment touch them. In the sight of the unwise they seemed 
to die: and their departure is taken for misery, and their going from 
us to be utter destruction : but they are in peace.” 


And so on to the end of the verses. Sitting back in his stall, sub- 
dued and quiet now, all his curiosity suppressed, Roland could but 
think how applicable the Lesson was to Arthur. Whether living or 
dead, he must be at peace, for God had surely proved him and found 
him worthy for Himself. Roland Yorke had not learnt yet to be what 
Arthur was ; but a feeling, it might be called a hope, stole over him 
then for the first time in his life that the change would come. 
‘¢ Annabel will help me,” he thought. 

When service was over, Roland greeted all he cared to greet of those 
who remembered him. Passing back up the aisle to join Tom 
Channing in the vestry (where the first thing he did was to try on the 
young parson’s surplice and hood), he met his kinsman coming from it. 
Roland turned zs shoulder now, and his cold sweeping bow, when the 
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minor canon stopped to speak, would have done honour to a monarch. 
William Yorke walked on, biting his lips between amusement and 
vexation. As Roland and Thomas Channing were passing through 
the Boundaries, a rather short, red-faced, pleasant-looking young man 
met them, and stayed to shake hands with the minor canon. It was 
Stephen Bywater. Roland knew him at once: his saucy face had not 
altered a whit. Bywater had come into no end of property in the 
West Indies (as Roland heard explained to him by Tom afterwards), 
and was now in Europe for a short sojourn. 

““How’s Ger ?” asked Bywater, when they had spoken of Arthur and 
general news. 

‘‘A great man,” answered Roland. “Looks over my head if he 
meets me in the street. I might have knocked him down before now, 
Bywater, but for having left my manners at Port Natal.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it!” cried Bywater. “Ger is Ger still, Isee. Does 
he remember the ink-bottle ?” 

“What ink-bottle ?” 

“‘ And the tanning of birch Pye gave him ?” 

Roland did not understand. The termination of that little episode 
of school-boy life had taken place after he quitted Helstonleigh, and it 
was never imparted to him. Stephen Bywater recited it with full 
flavour now. 

‘‘ Ger’s not so white himself, then,” remarked Roland. “ He’s always 
throwing that bank-note of Galloway’s in my teeth.” 

‘“‘T once told him he was a cur,” said Bywater, quietly. ‘‘ Good-bye, 
old fellow ; we shall meet again, I hope.” 

Mrs. Channing was delighted to see Roland. But when he spoke to 
her of Annabel she burst out laughing, just as her son Hamish had 
done; which slightly disconcerted the would-be bridegroom. Consider- 
ang that in three or four months, as he now openly confessed, he had 
saved up two pounds towards commencing housekeeping (and those 
were spent), Mrs. Channing thought the prospect for him and Annabel 
about as hopeless a one as she had ever heard of. Roland came to 
the private conclusion that he must be making the two hundred a year 
before speaking again. He remembered the warning Mr. Galloway 
had given him in regard to Arthur, and got away in safety. 

Home again then to Lady Augusta’s; where he stayed till past mid- 
day, and then started for the station to take the train for London. 
Fearing there might be a procession to escort him off, the old family 
barouche ordered out, or something of that, for Roland remembered his 
mother of old, he stole a march on them and got out alone, his brown 
paper parcel in his hand and three or four smaller ones, containing 
toys and cakes that Fanny was sending to Gerald’s children. Hs 
intention had been to dash through the streets at speed, remembering 
Mr. Butterby’s friendly caution. But the once well-known spots had 
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charms for Roland, and he halted to gaze at nearly every step. The 
Guildhall, the market-house, the churches: all the old familiar places 
that had grown to his memory when far away from them. Before Mrs. 
Jenkins’s house he came to a full stop: not the one in which Mr. 
Ollivera had met his death, but the smaller dwelling beside it. From 
the opposite side of the way stood Roland, while he gazed. The shop 
sold a different kind of wares now; but Roland had no difficulty in 
recognising it. In the parlour behind he had revelled in the luxurious 
tea and toasted muffins ; in that top room, whose windows faced him, 
poor humble Jenkins had died. Away on at last up the street, he and 
his parcels, looking to the right and the left. Once upon a time, the 
Lady Augusta Yorke, seduced by certain golden visions, imparted to 
her by Roland, had gone to bed and dreamt of driving about a charm- 
ing city, whose streets were paved with malachite marble, all brilliant to 
glance upon: many a time and oft had poor Roland dreamt of the 
charms of these Helstonleigh streets when he was fighting a fight with 
starvation at Port Natal. Looking upon them now, he rubbed his eyes 
in doubt and wonder. Could /Aese be the fine wide streets of the 
former days? ‘They seemed to have contracted to a narrow width, to 
be mean and shabby. The houses appeared poor, the very Guildhall 
itself small. Ah me! The gilt had worn off the gingerbread. 

Roland walked on with the slow step of disappointment, scanning 
the faces he met. He knew none. Eight years had passed since his 
absence, and the place and the people were changed to him. Invo- 
luntarily the words of that ever-beautiful song that most of us know by 
heart, came surging up in his memory, as he gazed wistfully from side 
to side. 


Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town. 


Strange enough. Was it for this he had come back? Often and 
often during his wanderings in the far-away African land, had other 
lines of the same sweet song beaten their refrain in his brain when 
yearning for Helstonleigh. There was a certain amount of sentiment 
in Roland Yorke, for all his straightforward practicability. 


‘* Often I think of the beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea ; 
Often in thought go up and down 
The pleasant streets of that dear old town, 
And my youth comes back to me. 
And a verse of a Lapland song 
Is haunting my memory still : 
A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts. 


I can see the shadowy lines of its trees, 
And catch in sudden gleams 
The sheen of the far-surrounding seas 
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And islands that were the Flesperides 
Of all my boyish dreams. ee 
And the burden of that old song, 
It murmurs and whispers still : 
A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts. 


There were no seas around Helstonleigh, but the resemblance was 
near enough for Roland, as it has been for others. Other verses of the 
song seemed to be strangely realized to him now, as he walked along. 


There are things of which I may not speak ; 
There are dreams that cannot die ; 
There are thoughts that make the strong heart weak 
And bring a pallor into the cheek, 
And a mist before the eye. 
And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 
A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts. 


I can see the breezy dome of groves, 
The shadows of Deering’s woods ; 
And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In quiet neighbourhoods. 
And the verse of that sweet old song, 
It flutters and murmurs still : 
A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts. 
And Deering’s woods are fresh and fair, 
And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there ; 
And among the dreams of the days that were 
I find my lost youth again. 
And the strange and beautiful song, 
The groves are repeating it still: 
A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts. 

Believe it or not as you will of practical, matter-of-fact Roland, these 
oft-quoted lines (but never too often) told their refrain in his brain as 
he paced the streets of Helstonleigh, just as they had done in exile. 

| He went round by Hazledon; and William Yorke came forward in 
the hall to meet him, with outstretched hand. 

‘““T knew you would not leave without coming in.” 

“It’s to see Constance, not you,” answered Roland. 

Constance was ready for him; the same sweet woman Roland in his 
earlicr days had thought the perfection of all that was fair and excellent. 
He thought her so still. She had her children brought down, and took 
the baby in her arms. Roland made them brilliant offerings in pro- 
spective, in the shape of dolls and rocking-horses: and whispered to 
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their mother his romance about Annabel. She wished him luck, 
laughing all the while. 

‘When William was in London this summer he thought Hamish 
was looking a little thin,” said Constance. ‘Is he well?” 

“Oh, he’s well enough,” answered Roland. But his face flushed a 
dusky red as he spoke, for the question recalled the strange idea 
that had flashed into his mind, unbidden, the past night; and Mr. 
Roland thought himself guilty for it, and resented it accordingly. “You , 
never saw such a lovely little fairy as Nelly is.” 

But he had no time to stay, and Roland went out on the run, and 
just fell into the arms of a certain Mr. Simms: one of the few indi- 
viduals he had particularly hoped to avoid. 

Mr. Simms knew him. That it was a Yorke there could be no 
doubt ; and a minute’s pause sufficed to show him that it was no other 
than the truant Roland. Civilly, but firmly, Mr. Simms arrested 
progress. 

“Ts it you, Mr. Roland Yorke ?” 

‘Yes, it’s me,” said Roland. “I’m only at Helstonleigh for a few 
hours and was in hopes of getting off again without meeting any of 
you,” he candidly added. ‘“ You're fit to swear at me, I suppose, Simms, 
for never having sent you the money ?” 

“‘T certainly expected to be paid long before this, Mr. Yorke.” 

“So did I,” said Roland. ‘I’d have sent it you had I been able. 
I would, Simms; honour bright. How much is it? Five pounds?” 

‘¢ And seven shillings added on to it.” 

“Ay. I’ve got the list somewhere. It’s over forty pounds that I 
owe in the place altogether, getting on for fifty: and every soul of 
you shall be paid with interest as soon as I can scrape the money 
together. I’ve had nothing but ill-luck since I left here, Simms, and 
it has not turned yet.” 

“Tt was said you went to foreign parts to make your fortune, sir. 
My lady herself told me you were safe to come home with one.” 

“And I thought I was,” gloomily answered Roland. “ Instead of 
that, Simms, I got home without a shirt to my back. I’ve gone in for 
work this many a year now, but somehow fortune’s not with me. I 
work daily, every bit as hard and long as you do, Simms; perhaps 
harder ; and I can hardly kepe myself. I’ve not been able to do a 
stroke since this dreadful business about Arthur Channing—which 
brought me down here.” 

“Ts he found, sir? We shouldn’t like to lose such a one as him.” 

‘¢He’s neither found nor likely to be,” said Roland, shaking his head. 
“Old Galloway declares it will be his death: I’m not sure but it’ll be 
mine. And nowI must be off, Simms, and I leave you my honest 
word that I’ll send you the money as soon as ever it is in my power. 
I’d like to pay all the world. You shall be the first of them to get it.” 
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“I suppose you couldn’t pay me a trifle off it now, Mr. Yorke? A 
pound or so.” 

‘‘ Bless your heart !” cried Roland, in wide astonishment. “ A pound 
orso! JI don’t possess it. I pawned my black dress-suit for thirty 
shillings to come down upon, and travelled third-class. Good-bye, 
old Simms ; I shall lose the train.” 

He went off like a shot. Mr. Simms, looking after the well-dressed 
gentleman, did not know what to make of the plea of poverty. 

Roland went whirling back to London again, third class, and arrived 
at the Paddington terminus in a fever. That the worst had happened 
to Arthur, whatever that worst might be, he no longer entertained a 
shadow of doubt. His thirty shillings (we might never have known 
he had been so rich but for the candid avowal to Mr. Simms) were not 
quite exhausted, and Roland put his parcels into a hansom and drove 
down to Mrs. Gerald Yorke’s. 

To find that lady in tears was nothing unusual; the rule, in fact, 
rather than the exception ; she was seated on the floor by the firelight in 
the evening’s approaching dusk, and the three little girls with her. The 
grief was not much more than usual. Gerald had been at home, and 
in a fit of bitter anger had absolutely forbidden her to take the children 
to drink tea with little Nelly Channing at four o’clock, as invited. Four 
o’clock had struck: five too: and the disappointed mother and children 
had cried through the hour. 

“It is too bad of Gerald,” cried sympathising Roland, putting his 
parcels on the table. 

“Yes it zs, not to let us go “there,” sobbed Mrs. Yorke. “ All 
Gerald’s money is gone, too, and he went off without answering me 
when I said I must have some. I don’t possess as much as a fourpenny 
piece in the world ; and we’ve not got an atom of tea or butter in the 
house and can have no tea at home, and we’ve only one scuttle of coals 
left, for I’ve just rung for some and the girl says so, and—oh, I wish I 
was dead !” 

Roland felt in his pockets, and found three shillings and twopence. 
It was all Ae possessed. This he put on the table, wishing it was fifty 
times as much. His heart was good to help all the world. 

“T’m ashamed of its being such a trifle,” said he, pulling at his 
whiskers in mortification. ‘If I were rich I’d be glad to help every- 
body. Perhaps it'll buy a quarter of butter and a bit of tea, and half 
a hundred of coals.” 

“ And for him to deny our going there!” repeated Winny, getting 
up to take the money, and then rocking herself violently. “ You know 
the state we were in all the summer: Gerald next door to penniless, 
and going about in fear of the bum-bailies,” she continued, ad- 
hering in moments of agitation to her provincial expression. “We 
wanted everything; rent, and clothes, and food; and if it had not 
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been for a friend who continually helped us we might just have 
starved,” 

“It was your mother,” said Roland. 

‘“* But it was not my mother,” answered Mrs. Yorke, ceasing her 
rocking to lean forward, and her cheeks and eyes looked alike bright in 
the flashing firelight. ‘It was Mr. Channing.” 

“What ?” 

She could not be reticent, and explained all. How Hamish, or his 
wife for him, had helped them, even to the paying of boot-bills for 
Gerald. Roland sat amazed. Things that had somewhat puzzled even 
his careless nature were becoming clear. 

‘¢ And did Gerald not know of this?” 

“As if I should dare to tell him! He thinks it all comes from my 
mother. Oh, Roland, you don’t know how good and kind Hamish 
Channing is! he is more like one of Heaven’s angels. I think, I do 
really think, I must have died, or come to a bad end, but for him. 
He is the least selfish man I ever knew in the world; the most thought- 
ful and generous.” 

‘¢ 7 know what Hamish is,” assented Roland, with energy. ‘‘ And to 
think that he has got to bear all this awful sorrow about his best brother 
—Arthur !” 

“Oh, Arthur is found. He is all right,” said Mrs. Yorke, quietly. 

‘What !” shouted Roland, starting from his chair. 

‘Arthur has been at Marseilles all the while. Hamish had a letter 
from him this morning.” 

A prolonged stare; a rubbing of the amazed face that had turned to 
a white heat ; and Roland caught up his hat, and went out with a bang. 
Half a moment, and he was back again, sweeping the parcels from the 
table to the children on the carpet. 

“Tt’s cakes and toys from Fanny,” said he. “Go into them, you 
chickens. That other’s a shirt, Mrs. Yorke: I can’t stay for it now.” 

On the stairs, as he was leaping down, Roland unfortunately encoun- 
tered the servant maid carrying up a scuttle of coals. It was not a 
moment to consider maids and scuttles. Down went the coals, down 
went the maid. Roland took a flying leap over the débris, and was 
half way on his road to Hamish Channing’s before the bewildered 
landlady, arriving on the scene, could understand what the matter was. 

The explanation of what had been a most unpleasant mystery was so 
very simple and natural, that the past fright and apprehension seemed 
almost likea take-in. It shall be given at once; though the reader will 
readily understand that at present Hamish knew nothing of the details, 
only the bare fact that Arthur was alive and well. He would have to 
wait for them until Arthur’s return. 

Amidst the letters handed to Arthur Channing by the waiter of the 
hotel that night in Norfolk Street, was one from Marseilles, stating that 
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Charles, just before landing, had had a relapse, and was lying at Mar- 
seilles dangerously ill—his life despaired of. Perhaps in the flurry of 
the moment, Arthur did not and could not act so reasonably as he 
might have done. All his thoughts ran on the question—How could he 
in the shortest space of time get to Marseilles? By dint of starting on 
the instant : on the instant, mind: and taking a fleet cab, he might get 
to London Bridge in time to catch the Dover mail-train. Taking up 
his hat and letters, he ran out of the coffee-room calling aloud for the 
waiter. Nobody responded: nobody, as it would appear, was at that 
moment in the way to hear him. Afraid of even an instant’s detention, 
he did not wait, but ran out of the hotel up Norfolk Street, hailed a 
passing hansom, and reached London Bridge Station before the train 
started. From Dover to Calais the boat had an exceedingly calm 
passage ; and Arthur was enabled to write some short notes in the cabin, 
getting ink and paper from the steward: one to the hotels that he had, 
as may be said, surreptitiously quitted, one to Hamish, one to Roland, 
one to Mr. Galloway, one to Mr. Galloway’s London agents. Arthur, 
always considerate, ever willing to spare others anxiety and pain, did not 
say why he was hastening to Marseilles, but merely stated that he had 
determined on proceeding thither, instead of awaiting Charles in Lon- 
don. These letters he gave to a French commissionaire on landing in 
Calais; with money to buy the necessary stamps, and a gratuity to 
himself; ordering him to post them as soon as might be. Whether the 
man quietly pocketed the money and suppressed the letters, or whether 
he had in his turn entrusted them to some one else to post, who lost or 
forgot them, would never be ascertained. Arthur, all unconscious of 
the commotion he was causing at home, arrived quietly at Marseilles, 
and there found Charles very ill, not quite out of danger. For some 
days he was wholly occupied with him ; and did not write at all: as he 
had said nothing about the illness, he knew there could be no anxiety. 
Now that he did write, Charles was getting better rapidly. It may 
just be observed, that the letter left in the rack of the hotel (that came 
on with the rest of the steamer’s letters from Marseilles) had served to 
complicate matters: but for that letter it would have been surmised 
that Arthur had received unfavourable news of Charles, and had gone 
onto him. The accident was indeed a singular one which left that 
letter in the rack: and even the thought that there should have been a 
second from Marseilles never occurred to them. All these, and other 
details, Hamish Channing would have to wait for. He could afford to 
do so—holding that new letter of relief in his hand: which stated that 
Charles was eager to continue his journey homewards; so that they 
should probably be in London soon after its receipt. 

“‘Oh, Hamish, it is good!” cried Roland, who had sat listening with 
all his heart and eyes. “It’s like agreat bright star come down from 
heaven. It’s like a gala-day.” 
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**T dare say there is a letter waiting for you at home, friend.” 

‘‘ Of course there is,” decided Roland. ‘As if Arthur would forget 
me! Old Galloway won't die yet.” 

But even in that short absence of a day and a night, Roland seemed 
to see that Hamish Channing’s face had grown thinner: the fine skin 
more transparent, the genial blue eyes brighter. 


CHAPTER XXXIITI. 
A STARTLING AVOWAL. 


Curr Court, Fleet Street; anda frosty day in December. The year 
has gone on some six or seven weeks since the last chapter, and people 
are beginning to talk of the rapidly advancing Christmas. 

Over the fire, in the little room in Cuff Court, where you once saw 
him by gas-light, sits Mr. Butterby. The room is bright enough with 
sunlight now; the sunlight of the cold, clear day; a great deal brighter 
than Mr. Butterby himself, who is dull as ditch-water and in a sulky 
temper. 

“T’ve been played with; that’s what I’ve been,” says Butterby in 
soliloquy. ‘‘ Bede Greatorex bothers me to be still; to be passive; 
and when I keep still and passive, and stop down at Helstonleigh, 
taking no steps, saying nothing to living mortal, letting the thing die 
away, if it will die, Ze makes a mull of it up here in town. Why 
couldn’t he have kept his father and Parson Ollivera quiet? Never a 
lawyer going, but must be sharp enough for that. Not he. He does 
nothing of the sort, but lets one or both of ’em work and ferret and 
worry, and discover that Godfrey Pitman has turned up, and find out 
that 7 knew of it, and go to head-quarters and report me for negligence! 
I get a curt telegram to come to town, and here’s the deuce to pay !” 

Mr. Butterby turned round, snatched up a few papers that lay on 
the table, glanced over the writing, and resumed his soliloquy when he 
had put them down again. 

“‘Jelf has it in hand here, and I’ve not yet got to see him. Not of 
much use my seeing him before I’ve heard what Bede Greatorex has to 
say. One thing they’ve not been sharp enough to discover yet—where 
Godfrey Pitman ts to be found. Foster in Birmingham holds his tongue, 
Johnson shows Jelf the door when he goes to ask about Winter: and 
there they are, Jelf and the parson, or Jelf and Mr. Greatorex—which- 
ever of them two it is that’s stirring—mooning up and down England 
after Pitman, little thinking he’s close at home, right under their very 
noses. J and Bede Greatorex hold ¢ha# secret tight: but I don’t think 
I shall feel inclined to hold it long. ‘Where zs Pitman?’ says the 
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sergeant to me yesterday, at head-quarters. ‘Ah!’ says I, ‘that’s just 
the problem we are some of us trying to work out.’ ” 

Mr. Butterby stopped, cracked the coal fiercely, which sent up a 
blaze of sparks, and waited. Resuming after a while. 

“And it zs a problem: one J can’t make come square just yet. 
There’s Brown—as good call him by one alias as another—keeping as 
quiet as a mouse, knowing that he is being looked after for the murder 
of Counsellor Ollivera. What’s his motive in keeping dark? The 
debts he left behind him in Birmingham are paid; Johnson and Teaque 
acknowledge his innocence in that past transaction of young Master 
Samuel’s; they are, so to say, his friends; and the man knows all this. 
Why, then, don’t he come forward and reap the benefit of the acquittal, 
and put himself clear before the world, and say—Neither am I guilty 
of the other thing—the counsellor’s death? Of course, when Jelf and 
Jelf’s masters know he is hiding himself somewhere, and does zof¢ come 
forward, they assume that he dare not, that he was the man who did it. 
I’d not swear but he was, either. Looking at it ina broad point of 
view, one can’t help seeing that he must have some urgent motive for 
his silence—and what that motive is, one may give a shrewd guess at: 
that he is screening himself or somebody else. ‘There’s only one other 
in the world that he would screen, I expect; and that’s Alletha Rye.” 

A long pause. <A pause of silence. Mr. Butterby’s face, with all 
his professional craft, had as puzzled a look on it as any ordinary 
mortal’s might wear. 

“IT suspected Alletha Rye more than anybody at the time. Don’t 
suspect her now. Don’t ¢A:xk it was her: wouldn’t swear it wasn’t, 
though. And, in spite of your injunction to be still, Mr. Bede 
Greatorex, J’ll go into the thing a bit for my own satisfaction.” 

Looking over the papers on the table again, he locked them up, and 
sat down to write a letter or two. Somebody then came in to see him 
on business—which business does not concern us. And so time passed 
on, and when the sunlight had faded into dusk, Mr. Butterby put ona 
top pilot-coat of rough blue cloth, and went out. The shops were 
lighted, displaying their attractions for the advancing Christmas, and 
Mr. Butterby had leisure to glance at them with critical approval as he 
passed. 

These past few weeks had not brought forth much to tell of in regard 
to general matters. Arthur and Chirles Channing had passed through 
London on their way to Helstonleiy':; Roland Yorke had resumed his 
daily and evening work, and had moreover given his confidence to Sir 
Vincent Yorke (nothing daunted by that gentleman’s previous repulse) 
on the subject of Annabel Channing, and in his sanguine temperament 
was looking ever for the place Vincent was to get him; and James 
Channing drew nearer and nearer to another world. But this world 
was slow to perceive it—Hamish, the bright! Three or four times a 
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week Roland snatched a minutejto dart down to the second-hand furni- 
ture-shops in Tottenham Court Road; there to inquire prices, and lay 
in a stock of practical information as to the number and nature of 
articles, useful and ornamental, indispensable for a gentleman and lady 
going into housekeeping. 

But Mr. Butterby was on his way to Mrs. Jones’s residence, and we 
must follow him. Halting opposite the house to take a survey of it, 
he saw that there was no light in Mr. Ollivera’s sitting-room: there was 
no light anywhere, that he could see. By which fact he gathered that 
the clergyman was not at home: and that was satisfactory, as he did 
not much care to come in contact with him Jest at the present uncertain 
state of affairs. 

Crossing the street, he knocked ae at the door. Miss Rye 
answered it, nobody but herself being in the house. A street gas- 
lamp shone full on her face, and the start she gave was quite visible 
to Mr. Butterby. He walked straight in to Mrs. Jones’s parlour, 
saying he had come to see her; her, Alletha Rye. Her work lay on 
the red table-cover by the lamp; Mr. Butterby sat down in the shade 
and threw back his coat; she stood by the fire and nervously stirred it, 
her hands trembling, her face blanching. 

“When that there unhappy event took place at Helstonleigh, the 
death of Counsellor Ollivera, now getting on for five years back, there 
was a good deal of doubt encompassing it round about, Miss Rye,” he 
suddenly began. 

“Doubt?” she rejoined, faintly, sitting down to the table and 
catching up her work. 

‘Yes, doubt. I mean as to how the death was caused. Some said 
it was a murder, and some said it was his own doing—suicide.” 

“‘ Everybody said it was a suicide!” she interrupted, with trembling 
eagerness, her shaking fingers plying the needle as if she were working 
for very life. ‘The coroner and jury decided it to be one.” 

‘“‘ Not quite everybody,” dissented Mr. Butterby, listening with com- 
posure until she had finished. “You didn’t. I was in the churchyard 
when they put him into the ground, and heard and saw you over the 
grave.” 

“But I had cause to—to—alter my opinion, later,” she said, her face 
turning hectic with emotion. ‘‘ Heaven alone knows how bitterly I 
have repented of that night’s work! If cutting my tongue out after- 
wards, instead of before, could have undone my mistake—— ” 

“Now look here; don’t you get flurried,” interposed Mr. Butterby. 
“J didn’t come here to put you out, but just to have a rational talk on a 
point or two. I thought at the time it was a suicide, as you may 
remember: but I’m free to confess that the way in which the ball has 
been kept rolling has served to alter my opinion. Counsellor Ollivera 
was murdered !” 
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She made no reply. ‘Taking up her scissors, she began cutting away 
at the work at random, and the hectic red faded to a sickly whiteness. 

‘“‘ There was a stranger lodging at Mrs. Jones’s at the time, you re- 
member, one Godfrey Pitman. Helstonleigh said, you know, Miss 
Rye, that if anybody did it, it was him. That Godfrey Pitman is an 
uncommonly sharp card to have kept himself out of the way so long! 
Don’t you think so?” 

“TI don’t think anything about it,” she answered. ‘What is it 
to me?” 

““Well, Miss Rye, I’ve the pleasure of telling you that Godfrey 
Pitman’s found !” 

The little presence of mind left in Alletha Rye seemed to quit her 
at the words. Perhaps she was no longer so capable of maintaining it 
as she once had been: the very best of our powers wear out when the 
soul’s burthen is continued long and long. 

“ Found !” she gasped, her hands falling on her work, her wild eyes 
turned to Mr. Butterby. 

‘“‘ Leastways, so near found, that it mayn’t be a age afore he’s took,” 
added the detective, with professional craft. “ Our friends in the blue 
coats have got the clue to him. I'd not lay you the worth of that 
silver thimble of yours, Miss Rye, that he’s not standing in a certain 
dock next March assizes.” 

“In what dock? What for?” came from her trembling lips. 

‘“‘Helstonleigh dock. For what he did to Mr. Ollivera. Come, 
come, I did not want to frighten you like this, my good young woman. 
And why should it? It is not certain Pitman will be brought to trial, 
though he were guilty. Years have gone by since, and the Grea- 
torexes and Parson Ollivera may hush it up. They are humane men; 
Mr. Bede especially.” 

* Yow don’t believe Godfrey Pitman was guilty ?” she exclaimed, 
and her eyes began to take a hard look, her voice a defiant tone. 

“Qh, don't I!” returned Butterby. ‘“ What’s more to the purpose, 
Miss Rye, the London officers and their principals, who have got it in 
hand, believe it.” 

And what if I tell you that Godfrey Pitman never was guilty; that 
he never raised his hand against Mr. QOllivera?” she broke forth in 
passionate accents, rising to confront him. What if I tell you that 
it was 7” 

Standing there before him, her eyes ablaze with light, her cheeks 
crimson, her voice ringing with power, it was nearly impossible to dis- 
believe her. J’or once the experienced, cool man was taken aback. 

* Jou, Miss Rye!” 

“Yes, I. I, Alletha Rye. What, I say, if I tell you it was I did 
that terrible deed? ot Godfrey Pitman. Now then! you must make 
the most of it, and do your best and worst.” 
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The avowal, together with the various ideas that came crowding as 
its accompaniment, struck Mr. Butterby dumb. He sat there gazing 
at her, his speech utterly failing him. 

“Ts this true?” he whispered, when he had found his tongue. 

“Should I avow such a thing if it were not? Oh, Mr. Butterby ! husk 
the matter up if it be in your power,” she implored, clasping her hands 
in an attitude of beseeching supplication, and her breath came in great 
gasps, so that the words were jerked out, rather than spoken. “In 
pity to me, hush it; it has lain at rest all these years. Let Godfrey 
Pitman be! for my sake, let him be! I pray you, in Heaven’s name!” 

She sat down in her chair, tottering back to it, and burst into a flood 
of hysterical tears. Mr. Butterby waited in silence till they were over, 
and then buttoned his coat to go out. Putting out her timid hand, she 
caught his arm and held it with a nervous grasp. 

“You will promise me, Mr. Butterby ?” 

‘J can’t promise anything on the spur of the moment,” said he in a 
grave, but not unkind tone. ‘‘ You must let me turn things over in my 
mind, For one thing, neither the hushing of the matter up, nor the 
pursuing of it, may lie with me. I told you others had got it in hand, 
Miss Rye, and I told you truth. Now there’s no need for you to come 
to the door; I can let myself out.” 

And Mr. Butterby let himself out accordingly, making no noise over 
the exit. 

**T’m dlest if I can see daylight,” he exclaimed with energy, as he 
went down the street at a brisk pace. ‘“ Did she do it herself ?—or is 
she trying to screen Master George Winter? It’s one of the two; and 
I’m inclined to think it is the last. Anyway, she’s a brave and a bold 
woman. Whether she did it, or whether she didn’t, it’s no light matter 
to accuse herself of mur v 

Mr. Butterby came to a full stop: both in words and steps. It was 
but for a second of time ; and he laughed a little silent laugh at his 
own obtuseness as he passed on. 

“I forgot her avowal at the grave. If she had done it herself, she’d 
never have gone in for that public display, lest it should turn attention 
on her. Yes, yes; she is screening Winter. Perhaps the man, hiding 
in that top floor, with nothing to do but torment his wits, got jealous of 
the counsellor below, fancying she favoured him, and so y 

The break in Mr. Butterby’s sentence this time was occasioned by 
his shooting into an entry. Approaching towards him came Mrs. 
Jones, attended by her servant with a huge market-basket: and as he 
had neither time nor wish for an encounter with that lady at the present 
moment, he let her go by. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
A TELEGRAM TO HELSTONLEIGH. 


THAT same evening, just as suddenly as Detective Butterby had shot 
into the entry, did he seem to shoot into the private room of Mr. Bede 
Greatorex. The clerks had just left the office for the evening ; Bede, 
putting things straight on his desk, was thinking of going up stairs 
to dinner. To be thus silently invaded was not pleasing: but Bede 
could only resign himself to his fate. 

In a spirit of reproach Mr. Butterby entered on the business of the 
interview, stating certain facts. Bede took alarm. Better, as he 
thought, that the earth should be arrested in its orbit, than that the part 
Godfrey Pitman played in connection with his cousin’s death at Hel- 
stonleigh should be brought to light. 

‘It is the very charge, above all others, that I gave you, Mr. Butterby 
—the keeping secret what you had learnt about the identity of Godfrey 
Pitman,” broke forth Bede. 

‘“‘ And it is because I obeyed you and did keep it, that head-quarters 
have it put into others’ hands and are hauling me over the coals,” spoke 
Mr. Butterby in an injured tone. 

‘Have you told them that it was by my desire you remained pas- 
sive ?” 

“‘T’ve told them nothing,” was the answer. ‘TI let ’em think that I 
was looking after Godfrey Pitman still myself, everywhere that I could 
look, high and low.” 

‘““Then they don’t know yet that he and my clerk Brown are the 
same?” said Bede, very eagerly. 

“Not a bit on’t. There’s not a living soul of the lot has been sharp 
enough to turn that page yet, Mr. Bede Greatorex.” 

“And it must be our business to keep it closed,” whispered Bede. 
‘*T will give you any reward if you can manage to do it.” 

“ Look here, sir,” spoke Butterby. “I’m willing to oblige you as far as 
I can in reason; I’ve showed you that I am; but to fill you up with hopes 
that that secret will be a secret long, would be nothing but wilful deceit : 
and deceit’s a thing that don’t answer in the long run. When I want 
to throw people off a scent, or worm things out of ’em for the law’s 
purposes, I send their notions off on all sorts of air journeys, and think 
it no wrong: but to let you suppose I can keep from the world what I 
can’t keep, and take your thanks and rewards for doing it, is just the 
Opposite case. As sure as us two be a talking here, this matter won’t 
stand at its present page; there’ll be more leafs turned in it afore many 
days is gone over.” 

Leaning forward, his face and eyes wearing their gravest look, his 
elbow on the table that was between them, his finger and thumb pointed 
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to give force to his argument, there was that altogether in the speaker’s 
aspect, in his words, that carried a shock or a shiver of conviction to 
the mind of Bede Greatorex. His heart grew faint, his face was white 
with a sickly moisture. 

“You may think to stop it and I may think to stop it, Mr. Bede 
Greatorex: but, take my word, it won’t be stopped. There’s no longer 
a chance of it.” 

“If you—could get—Brown out of the way ?” spoke Bede, scarcely 
knowing what it was he said, and speaking in a whisper. Mr. Butterby 
received the suggestion with severity. 

“Tt’s not to me, sir, that you should venture to say such a thing. 
I’ve been willing to help your views when it didn’t lie against my posi- 
tion and duty to do it; but I don’t think you’ve seen anything in me 
to suppose I would go beyond that. As good step into Scotland Yard 
and ask ¢hem to help a criminal to escape, as ask me. We'll let that 
drop, sir; and I’ll go on to a question I should like to put. What do 
you want Godfrey Pitman out of the way for?” 

Bede did not answer. His hand was pressed upon his brow, his 
eyes wore their saddest and most dreamy look. 

‘If Pitman had any share in the business at Helstonleigh, you 
ought to be the one to give him into custody, sir.” 

“For the love of Heaven, don’t pursue Pitman!” spoke Bede 
earnestly. ‘I have told you before, Mr. Butterby, that it was not he. 
So far as I believe, he never lifted his hand against John Ollivera ; he 
did not hurt a hair of his head. Accuse any one in the world that you 
please, but don’t accuse him.” 

‘What if I accuse a woman?” spoke Mr. Butterby, when he had 
gazed at Bede to his satisfaction. 

Their eyes met. Bede’s face, or the detective fancied it, was growing 
whiter. 

‘Who P—What woman?” asked Bede, scarcely above his breath. 

“* Alletha Rye.” 

With a sudden movement, looking like one of relief, Bede Greatorex 
dropped his hand and leaned back in his chair. It was as if some 
kind of rest had come to him. 

“Why should you bring in Alletha Rye’s name? Do you suspect 
her?” 

‘I’m not clear that I do; I’m not clear that I don’t. Any how, I 
think she stands a chance of getting accused of it, Mr. Bede Greatorex.” 

‘Better accuse her than Pitman,” said Bede, who seemed to be 
again speaking out of his uncomfortable dream. 

Mr. Butterby, inwardly wondering at various matters, and not just 
yet able to make them meet in his official mind, rose to conclude the 
interview. A loud bell was ringing up stairs; most probably the 
announcement of dinner. 
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“Just a parting word, sir. What I chiefly stepped in to say, was 
this. So long as the case rested in my hands, and Mr. Godfrey Pitman 
was supposed to have finally disappeared from the world, I was willing 
to oblige you, and let it, and him, and the world be. But from the 
moment that the affair shall be stirred publicly, in short, that action is 
forced upon me by others, I shall take it up again. Counsellor 
Ollivera’s case belongs of right to me ; and must be mine to the end.” 

With a civil Good-night, Mr. Butterby departed, leaving Bede 
Greatorex to his thoughts and reveries. More unhappy ones have 
rarely been entertained in this world. Man cannot strive against fate 
for ever, and the battle had well-nigh worn him out. It almost seemed 
that he could struggle no longer, that he had no power of resistance 
left within him. Mind and body were alike weary ; the spirit fainted, 
the heart was sick. Life had long been a burden to Bede Greatorex ; 
but never did its weight lie heavier than to-night, in its refined and 
exquisite pain. 

He had to bear it alone, you see. To lock the miserable secret, 
whatever might be its precise nature, and whoever might have been 
guilty, within his own bosom. Could he but have spoken of it to 
another, its anguish had been less keen; for, when once a great 
trouble can be imparted—be it of grief, or apprehension, or remorse ; 
be it connected with ourselves, or (worse) one very near and dear to 
us—it is lightened of half its sting. 

But that relief was denied to Bede Greatorex. 

It had been the dinner-bell. Bede did not answer to it; but that 
was not altogether unusual. 

They sat around the bnilliantly lighted, well-appointed banquet. 
Where Mrs. Bede Greatorex procured her fresh hot-house flowers from 
daily, and at what cost, she alone knew. ‘They were always beautiful, 
charming to the eye, odoriferously pleasant to the senses. At the 
head of the table to-night was she, wearing amber silk, her shoulders 
very bare, her back partially shaded by the horse’s tail that drooped 
from her remarkable chignon. It was not a dinner-party; but Mrs. 
Bede was going out later, and had dressed beforehand. 

The place at her left hand was vacant—Bede’s—who never took the 
foot of the table when his father was present. Mr. Greatorex supposed 
his son was detained in the office, and sent a servant to see. Judge 
Kene sat on the nght of Mrs. Bede; he had called in, and stayed to 
dinner without ceremony. Clare Joliffe and Miss Channing sat on 
either side Mr. Greatorex. Frank was dining out. Clare was returning 
to France for Christmas, after her many months’ stay in the country. 
Her chignon was more fashionable than a quartern loaf, and certainly 
larger, but lacking that great achievement, the tail. Annabel’s quiet 
head presented a contrast to those two of the mode. 

Bede came up. Shaking hands with Sir Thomas Kene, he passed 
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round to his chair ; his manner was restless, his thin cheeks were hectic. 
The Judge had not seen him for some little time. Gazing at him 
across the table, he wondered what malady he could be suffering from, 
and how much more like a shadow he would be able to become—and 
live. Mr. Greatorex, anxiously awake to every minute glance or motion 
bearing on his son’s health, spoke. 

‘‘ Are you thinking Bede looks worse, Sir Thomas ?” 

“‘ He does not look better,” was the reply. ‘‘ You should sce a doctor 
and take some tonics, Bede.” 

“T am all right, Judge, thank you,” was Bede’s answer, as he turned 
a whole lot of crofitons into his purée de pois—and would afterwards 
send it away nearly untasted. 

Dinner was just over when a servant whispered to Mr. Greatorex that 
he was wanted. Going down at once to his room he found Henry 
William Ollivera. 

‘Why did you not come up, William? Kene is there.” 

“I am in no fit mood for company, uncle,” was the clergyman’s reply. 
‘The trouble has come at last.” 

In all the phases of agitation displayed by Henry Ollivera, and when 
speaking of the affair he generally displayed more or less, Mr. Greatorex 
never saw him so much moved as now. Leaning forward on his chair, 
his eyes bright, his cheeks burning as with the red of an autumn leaf, 
his hands feverish, his voice sunk to a whisper, he entered on the tale he 
had to tell. 

“Do you remember my saying to you one day in the dining-room 
above, that I thought it was a woman? Do you remember it, 
uncle ?” 


“ Quite well.” 

“In the weeks that have gone on since, the suspicion has only gained 
ground in my mind. Without cause: Iam bound to say it, without 
further cause. Nay, almost in the teeth of what might have served to 
diminish suspicion. For, if Godfrey Pitman be really somewhere in 
existence, and hiding himself, the natural supposition would be, as 
Jelf thinks, that Ze was the one.” 

Mr. Greatorex nodded assent. “And yet you suspect the woman! 
Can you not say who she is Henry ?” 

“Yes, Ican say now. I have come here to say it—Alletha Rye !” 

Mr. Greatorex evinced no surprise. He had fancied it might be 
upon her that his nephew’s doubts had been running. And he deemed 
it a crotchet indeed. 

“T think you must be entirely mistaken,” he said with emphasis. 
“What little I know of the young woman, tends to give me a very 
high opinion of her. She appears to be almost the last person in the 
world capable of such a crime as that, or of any crime.” 

‘She might have done it ina moment’s passion; she might have 
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been playing with the pistol and fired it accidentally, and then was 
afraid to avow it: but she ad it uncle.” 

“Go on.” 

‘‘T have been distracted with doubt. Distracted,” emphatically 
repeated Mr. Ollivera. ‘ For of course I knew that my suspicions of 
her, strong though they have been growing, did not prove her guilty. 
But to-night I have heard her avow it with her own lips,” 

¢ Avow what?” 

‘That she murdered John !” 

‘“¢ What !—has she confessed to you?” exclaimed Mr. Greatorex. 

‘“‘No. I heard itaccidentally. Perhaps I ought to say surreptitiously. 
And, hearing it in that manner, the question rises in my mind whether 
or not I should make use of the knowledge so gained. I cannot bear 
anything like dishonourable or under-handed dealing ; no, not even in 
this cause, uncle.” 

Mr. Greatorex made no reply. He was taken up with noting the 
strangely eager gaze fixed on him. Something in it, he knew not what, 
recalled to his memory a dead face, lying alone on the border of a 
distant churchyard. 

“‘It is some few weeks ago now that Mrs. Jones gave mea latch-key,” 
resumed Mr. Ollivera. “In fact, I asked her for it. Coming in so 
often, and sometimes detained out late at night with the sick, I felt 
that it would be a convenience to me, and save trouble to the maid. 
This evening, upon lIectting myself in with it about tea-time, I found the 
passage in darkness; the girl, I supposed, had delayed to light the 
lamp. My movements are not noisy at any time, as you know, and I 
went groping on in silence, feeling my way: not from any wish to be 
stealthy—such a thought never entered my head—but because Mr. 
Roland Yorke is given to leave all kinds of articles about, and I was 
afraid of stumbling over something. I was making for the table at the 
end of the passage, on which matches are generally kept, sometimes a 
chamber candle. [celing for these, I heard a voice in Mrs. Jones’s 
parlour that I have not heard many times in my life, but nevertheless I 
knew it instantly—Butterby’s, the detective.” 

‘* Butterby’s !” exclaimed Mr. Greatorex. ‘I did not know he was 
in London.” 

“Uncle! Itwas Alletha Rye’s voice that answered him. Her voice, 
and no other’s, disguised with agitation though it was. I heard her say 
that it was herself who killed my brother; that Godfrey Pitman had 
never raised a hand against him.” 

“‘'You—really heard her say this, William ?” breathed Mr. Greatorex. 

“It is true as that Jam a living man. It seemed to me that the 
officer must have been accusing Godfrey Pitman of the crime. I heard 
the man’s surprised answer ‘You, Miss Rye!’ I heard her again re- 
iterate her self-accusing avowal. ‘Yes, I,’ she said, ‘I, Alletha Rye, 
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not Godfrey Pitman.’ I heard her go on to tell Butterby that he might 
do his best and his worst.” 

Mr. Greatorex sat like one bereft of motion. ‘This confounds me, 
William,” he presently said. 

“‘Tt confounded me,” replied Mr. Ollivera. ‘‘ Nearly took my senses 
from me, for I’m sure I had no rational reason left. The first thought 
that came to me was, that they had better not see me there or discover 
they had been overheard, until I had decided what my course should be. 
So I stepped silently up to my room, and the detective went away; and, 
close upon that, Mrs. Jones and the maid came in together. Mrs. 
Jones called her sister to account for not having lighted the hall-lamp, 
little thinking how the darkness had served me.” 

“But for your telling me this yourself, William, I had not believed 
it.” 

‘“‘Tt is true as Heaven’s gospel,” spoke the clergyman in his painful 
earnestness. ‘‘I sat a short while in my room, unable to decide what 
I ought to do, and then I came down here to tell you of it, uncle. It is 
very awful.” 

‘‘ Awful that it should have been Alletha Rye, you mean?” 

“Yes. I have been praying, seeking, working for this discovery ever 
since John died ; and, now that it has come in this most sudden manner, 
it brings nothing but perplexity with it. Oh, poor helpless mortals that 
we are!” added the clergyman, clasping his hands. “ We set our hearts 
upon some longed-for end, spend our days toiling for it, our nights sup- 
plicating for it ; and when God answers us according to our short-sighted 
wish, the result is but as the apples of Sodom, filling our mouths with 
ashes. Anybody but Alletha Rye; almost anybody; and I had not 
hesitateda moment. But I have lived under the same roof with her, in 
pleasant, friendly intercourse ; I have preached to her on Sundays; I 
have given her Christ’s Holy Sacrament with my own hands: in a serious 
illness that she had, I used to goand pray by her bedside. Oh, Uncle 
Greatorex, I cannot see where my duty lies ; I am torn with conflicting 
doubt !” 

To the last words Mr. Ollivera had a listener that he had not bar- 
gained for—Judge Kene. About to take his departure, the Judge had 
come in without ceremony to say Good-night to Mr. Greatorex. 

“Why, what is amiss?” he cried, noting the signs of agitation as well 
as the words. 

And they told him ; told him all; there was no reason why it should 
be kept from him ; and Mr. Ollivera begged for his counsel and advice. 
The Judge gave it, and most emphatically ; deciding as a judge more 
than as a humane man—and Thomas Kene was that. 

“You cannot hesitate, Ollivera. This poor unhappy woman, Alletha 
Rye, must be brought to answer for her crime. Think of Aim, your 
brother, and my once dear friend, lying unavenged in his shameful 
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grave! Humanity isa great and a good virtue, but John’s memory 
must outweigh it.” 

“Yes, yes; I am thinking of him always,” murmured the clergyman, 
his face lighting. 

The initiative was taken by Mr. Greatorex. On the departure of 
the Judge and the clergyman, who went out together, Mr. Greatorex 
dropped a line to Scotland Yard. Butterby happened to be there, and 
answered it in person. Shortly and concisely Mr. Greatorex gave his 
orders. 

‘¢ And I have no resource but to act upon them,” coolly observed the 
imperturbable Butterby. ‘‘But I don’t think the party was Alletha 
Rye.” 

“You don’t!” exclaimed Mr. Greatorex. 

‘“‘No, sir, I don’t. Leastways, to my mind, there’s grave reasons 
against it. The whole affair, from beginning to end, seems encompassed 
with nothing but doubts ; and that’s the blessed truth.” 

‘IT would like to ask you if Alletha Rye has or has not made a con- 
fession to you this evening, Mr. Butterby—to the effect that she was 
the one who killed Mr. Ollivera ?” 

‘If nobody was in the house but her—as she said—she’s been talk- 
ing,” thought the detective. ‘ Confound these women for simpletons ! 
They’d prate their necks away.” 

But Mr. Greatorex was looking at him, waiting for the answer. 

‘‘T was with Alletha Rye this evening; I went there for my own pur- 
poses, to see what I could get out of her; little suspecting she’d say 
what she did. But I don’t believe her any the more for having said it. 
The fact is, Mr. Greatorex, that in this case there’s wheels within 
wheels, a’most more than in any I’ve ever had to do with. I can’t yet 
disclose what they are, even to you; but I’m trying to work them round 
and make one fit into another.” 

“Do you kzow that Alletha Rye was not guilty of it ?” 

‘No, sir, I do not.” 

“Very good. Lose no time. Get a warrant to apprehend Alletha 
Rye, and execute it. If you telegraph to Helstonleigh at once, the 
warrant may be up, and she in custody before midday to-morrow.” 

No more dallying with the law or with fate now. That was over. 
Mr. Butterby went straight to the telegraph office, and sent a message 
flying to Helstonleigh. 

And Bede Greatorex went out to take part in an evening’s gaiety with 
his wife, and came home to his rest, and rose the next morning to go 
about his occupation, unconscious of what the day was destined to 
bring forth. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
LIFE’S SANDS RUNNING ON. 


A COLD brisk air, with suspicion of a frost. It was a day or two previous 
to the one told of in the last two chapters, when Mr. Butterby was busy 
paying visits. Being convenient to record that renowned officer’s 
doings first, we yielded him the precedence, and in consequence have 
to go back a little. 

The brightness of the afternoon was passing. In his writing-room, 
leaning back in a large easy-chair before the fire, sat Hamish Channing. 
Some papers lay on the table, work of various kinds ; but, looking at 
Hamish, it almost seemed as though he had done with work for ever. 
A face less beautiful than Hamish Channing’s would have appeared 
painfully thin: his, spite of its wasted aspect, had yet a wondrous 
charm. The remark was once made that Hamish Channing’s was a face 
that would be beautiful always; beautiful to the end; beautiful in dying. 
See it now. ‘The perfect contour of the features is shown the plainer in 
their attenuation ; the skin seems transparent, the cheeks are delicately 
flushed, the eyes are very blue and bright. If the countenance had 
looked etherealized earlier in the history, and any cavilled at the word, 
they would scarcely have cavilled at it now. But in the strangely spiritual 
expression, speaking, one knew not how, of Heaven, there was an ever- 
present sadness, as if trouble had been hard at work with him ; as if 
all that was of the earth, earthy, had been crucified away. 

Nobody seemed certain of it yet—that he was dying. He bore up 
bravely ; working still a little at home; but not going to the office : 
that was beyond him. The doctors had not said there was no hope : 
his wife, though she might inwardly feel how it was, would not speak it. 
He sat at the head of his table yet ; he was careful of his appearance 
as of yore. His smile was genial still ; his loving words were cheerful, 
sometimes gay; his swect kindliness to all around was more marked. 
Oh, it was not in the face only that the look of Heaven appeared : if 
ever a spark of the Divine spirit of love and light had been vouchsafed 
to man’s soul, it surely had been to that of Hamish Channing. 

He wore a coat of black velvet, a vest of the same, across which his 
gold chain passed, with its drooping seal. The ring, formerly Mr. 
Channing’s, no longer made believe to fit the little finger ; it was worn 
on the second. His hair, carefully brushed as ever, looked like threads 
of dark gold in the sunlight. Certainly it could not be said that Ham- 
ish gave in to his illness. Whatever his complaint might be, the medical 
men did not call it by any name; there was a little cough, a strange 
want of tone and strength, a quick, continual, almost perceptible wast- 
ing. Whether Hamish had cherished visions of recovery for himself 
could not be known; most earnestly he had hoped for it. If only for 
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the sake of his wife and child, he desired to live: and existence itself, 
even in the midst of a great and crushing disappointment, is hard to 
resign. But the truth, long dawning on his mind, had shown itself to 
him fully at last, as it does in similar cases to most of us: whether 
Hamish’s weakness had taken a stride, and brought conviction of its 
formidable nature, or whether it might be that he was temporarily feel- 
ing worse, a sadness, as of death itself, lay upon him this afternoon. 

It had been a short life—as men count lives ; he had not yet num- 
bered two-and-thirty years. But for the awful disappointment that was 
drying its fibres away, he might say that it had been a supremely happy 
one. Perhaps no man, with the sweet and sunny temperament of Ham- 
ish Channing, possessing the same Christian principles, could be other- 
wise than happy. He did not remember ever to have done ill wilfully 
to mortal man, in thought, word, or deed. It had been done to him: 
but he forgave it. Nevertheless, a sense of injustice, a bitter pang of 
disappointment, of hopeless failure as to this world, lay on his heart, 
when he recalled what the past few months had brought him. Leaning 
there on his chair, his sad eyes tracing figures in the fire, he was recall- 
ing things one by one. His never-ceasing, ever-hopeful work, and the 
bright dreams of future fame that had made its sunshine. He remem- 
bered, as though it were to-day, the evening that first review met his 
eye—when he had been entertaining his brother-in-law, the Reverend 
William Yorke, and others—and the shock it gave him. Think of it 
when he would, even now it brought him a sensation of sick faintness. 
Older men have become paralyzed from a similar shock. That first 
review had been so closely followed by others, equally unjust, equally 
cruel, that they all seemed as one blow. After that there appeared to 
be a sort of pause in his life, when time and events stood still, when he 
moved as one in a dream of misery, when all things around him were 
as dead, and he along with them. The brain never (as it seemed) stopped 
beating, or the bosom’s pain working, or the sense of humiliation to quit 
him. And then, as the days went on, bodily weakness supervened ; and 
—there he was, dying. Dying! going surely to his God and Saviour ; he 
felt that; but leaving his dear ones, wife and child, to the frowns of a 
hard world alone ; without suitable provision. And the book—the good, 
scholarly, attracuye book, upon which he had bestowed the best of 
his bright genius, that he had written as to Heaven—was lying 
unread. Wasted ! 

“ Papa, shall I put on her blue frock or her green? She is going out 
for a walk.” 

The interruption came from Miss Nelly, who sat on the hearth-rug, 
dressing her doll. There was no reply, and Nelly looked up: she wore 
a blue frock herself ; its sleeves and the white pinafore tied together 
with blue ribbon. Her pretty little feet in their shoes and socks were 
stretched out, and her curls fell in a golden shower. | . 
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‘Shall baby wear her blue frock or her green, papa? Papa, then ! 
Which is prettiest ?” 

Hamish aroused, looked down on the child witha smile. ‘The blue, 
I think : and then baby-doll will be like Nelly.” 

But Mrs. Channing, sewing at the window, turned her head. Some- 
thing in her husband’s face or in his weary tone struck her. 

“‘ Do you feel worse, Hamish ?” 

“No, love. Not particularly.” 

Sadder yet, the voice ; a kind of hopeless, weary sadness, depressing 
to hear. Ellen quitted her seat, and came to him. 

‘What is it?” she whispered. 

** Not much, dear. The future has cleared itself: that’s all.” 

“The future ?” 

“T cannot struggle any longer, Ellen. I have preached faith and 
patience to others, but they seem to have deserted me. I—TI almost 
think the very strife itself is helping on the end.” 

Sharp though the pang was, that pierced her breast, she would not 
show it. Miss Nelly chattered below, asking questions of her doll, and 
making believe to answer. 

“The end, Hamish !” 

He took her hand and looked straight in her face as she stood by him. 
‘** Have you not seen it, Ellen ?” 

With a heart and bosom that alike quivered,—with a standing-still of 
all her pulses,—with a catching-up of breath, as a sob, Mrs. Channing 
was conscious of a stab of pain. Oh yes—yes—she had seen it; and 
the persuading herself that she had not, had been but a sickly, miserable 
pretence at cheating. 

“But for leaving you and the little one, Ellen, there would be no 
strife,” he whispered, letting his forehead rest for a moment on her arm. 
“It is a long while now that my dreams—I had almost said my visions— 
have been of that world to which we are all journeying, which every one 
of us must enter sooner or later. There will be no pain, or trouble, or 
weariness ‘here. Only the other night, as I lay between sleep and wake, 
I seemed to have passed its portals into a soft, bright, soothing light, 2 
haven of joyous peace and rest.” 

“And if dolly’s good, and does not spoil her new blue frock, she 
shall go out for a walk,” was heard from the hearth-rug. Hamish put his 
elbow on the arm of the chair, and covered his face with his slender fingers. 

“‘ But when I think of my wife and child—and I am always thinking 
of them, Ellen,—when I realize the bitter truth that I must leave them, 
why then at times it seems as if my heart must break with its intense 
pain. Ellen, my darling, I would not, even yet, have spoken, but that I 
know you must have been waiting for it.” 

“I could have borne any trouble better than this,” she answered, pres- 
sing her hands together. 
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“Tt will be softened to you, I am sure, Ellen. I am ever praying 


that it may.” 
“ But 
Visitors in the drawing-room : Mrs. Bede Greatorex and Miss Joliffe. 


A servant came to announce them. She had said that her mistress was 
at home, and Ellen had to go up. Hamish, with his remaining strength, 
lifted Miss Nelly on his knee, doll and all. 

“Hush, papa, please! Baby is fatigued with making her toilette. 
She wants to go to sleep.” 

‘‘What would Nelly say if papa told her he also wanted to go to 
sleep 2?” 

Miss Nelly lay back in papa’s arms while she considered the ques- 
tion, the doll hushed in hers. Ah me, it is ever thus! We clasp and 
Jove our children : they love others, who are more to them than we are, 

“Why? Are you tired, papa?” 

“A little weary, dear.” 

“Then go to sleep. Doll shall be quiet.” 

“The sleep’s not coming just yet, Nelly. And—when it does come— 
papa may not awake from it.” 

‘“‘ Not ever, ever, ever?” asked Nelly, opening her blue eyes in won- 
der, but not taking in at all the true sense of the question. 

‘* Not ever—here.” 

“The princess went into a sleep in my tale-book, and lay on the bed 
with roses in her hair, and never awoke, never, never, till the good old 
fairy came and touched her,” said Miss Nelly. 

There ensued a pause. Hamish Channing’s hp quivered a little; but 
no one, save himself, could have guessed how every fibre of his heart 
was aching. 

‘* Nelly,” he resumed, his voice and manner alike gravely earnest, his 
eyes reading hers, “I want to give you a charge. Should papa have to 
go on a long journey, you would be all that mamma has left. Take you 
care, my child, to be ever dutiful to her; to be obedient to her slightest 
wish ; and to love her with a double love.” 

“A long, long, long journey ?” demanded Miss Nelly. 

‘* Very long.” 

‘And when would you come back again to this house ?” 

“* Not ever.” 

‘“* Where would it be to, papa?” 

‘* Heaven,” he softly whispered. 

Nelly rose up in his arms, the blue eyes more wondering than before. 

** But that would be to die !” 

“ And if it were?” 

Down fell the doll unheeded. The child’s fears were aroused. She 
threw her little arms about his neck. 

Qh papa, papa, don’t die! Don’t die!” 
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“ But if I must, Ellen?” 

Only once in her whole life could she remember that he had called 
her by her true name, and that was when her grandpapa died. She 
began to tremble. 

‘“ Who would take care of me, papa?” 

“* God.” 

She hid her face upon his velvet waistcoat, strangely still. 

“ He would guide, and guard, and love you ever, Ellen. Loving Him, 
you would be His dear child always, and He would bring you in time to 
me. Look up, my dear one.” 

“* Must you go the journey ?” 

“I fear so.” 

“Oh, papa !—and don’t you care—don’t you care for mamma and 
me, that you must leave us ?” 

“Care !” 

He could say no more ; the word seemed to put the finishing stroke 
to his breaking heart. Sobs broke from his lips; tears, such as man 
rarely sheds, streamed down on the little nestling head. A cry of an- 
guish, patient and imploring, that the parting might be soothed to them 
all, went up aloft to his Father in heaven. 

After dusk came on, when the visitors were got rid of,—for Clare Jo- 
liffe had stayed an unconscionable time, talking over old interests at 
Helstonleigh—Mrs. Channing found her husband asleep in his chair 
Closing the door softly on him, she sat down by the dining-room fire, 
and the long pent-up tears burst forth. Hamish Channing’s wife was a 
brave woman : but there are griefs that go well nigh, when they fall, to 
shatter the bravest of us. Miss Nelly, captured ever so long ago by 
nurse, was at tea in the nursery. 

Roland Yorke surprised Mrs. Channing in her sorrow. Roland never 
came into the house with a clatter now (at least when he thought of its 
master’s sick state), but with as softly decorous a step as his boots could 
be controlled to. Down he sat in silence, on the opposite side of the 
hearth, and saw the reflection of Mrs. Channing’s tears in the fire-hght. 

‘Ts he worse ?” asked Roland, when he had stared a little. 

“No,” she answered, scarcely making a pretence to conceal her grief. 
““T fear there will not be very much ‘worse’ in it at all, Roland : a little 
more weakness perhaps; and that will be all. I am afraid the end is 
very near. I fancy he thinks so.” 

Roland grew hot and cold ; a dart took him under his waistcoat. 

“Let’s understand, Mrs. Channing. Don’t play with a fellow. Do 
" you mean that Hamish is—going—to die ?” 

“Ves, I am sure there 1s no more hope.” 

““My goodness !”—and Roland rubbed his hot and woe-stricken face, 
“Why he was betteryesterday. Hewaslaughingand talkinglike anything.” 
*‘ Not really better. It is as I say, Roland.” 
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“If ever I saw such a miserable world as this!” exclaimed Roland : 
who, though indulging at times some private despondency upon the case, 
had perhaps not realized its utter hopelessness until now, when the words 
put it unmistakably before him. “I never thought—at least, much— 
but what he’d get well again: the fine, good, handsome man. I’d like 
to know why he couldn’t, and what has killed him.” 

“The reviews have done it,” said Ellen, in a low tone. 

Roland groaned. Asuspicion, that they must have had something to 
do with the decay, had been upon himself. Hamish had never been quite 
the same after they appeared: his spirit had seemed to fade away in a 
subdued sadness, and subsequently his health followed it. 

“The cruel reviews broke his heart,” resumed Mrs. Channing. “I 
am certain of it, Roland. A less sensitive man would not have felt it 
vitally ; a man, physically stronger, could not have suffered in health. 
But he is sensitive amidst the most sensitive ; he never, I believe, with 
all his bright face and fine form, was physically strong. And so—he 
could not bear the blow, and it has killed him.” 

Roland sat pulling at his whiskers in desperate gloom. Mrs. Channing 
shaded her eyes with her hand. 

“Tf I could but pitch into the reviewers !” he cried. ‘“ Were I rich, 
I’d offer a thousand pounds’ reward to anybody who would bring me 
their names. Hang the lot! And if you were not by, Mrs. Channing, 
it’s a worse word than that I’d say.” 

She shook her head. ‘“ Pitching into the reviewers, Roland, would 
not give him back his life. ‘The publisher thinks that one man wrote 
them all: or got them written. Some one who must have had a grudge 
against Hamish. It does scem like it.” 

Roland’s picture might have been taken as an emblem of Despair. 
Suddenly the face brightened a little, the sanguine temperament re- 


sumed its sway. 
‘Don’t you lose heart, Mrs. Channing. I'll tell you something that 


happened to me at Port Natal. Uncommon hard-up, I was, and lying 
in a place with a strong fever upon me. I thought I was dying; I did 
indeed. I was dreaming of Helstonleigh and all the old people there ; 
I seemed to see Arthur and Hamish, and Hamish smiled at me in his 
bright way, and said ‘Cheer up, it will be all right, old friend.’ Upon 
that, somebody was standing by the bed—which was nothing but a sack 
of sand that you rolled off unpleasantly—laying hold of my pulse and 
looking down at me. I mean really, you know. A chap in the room 
said it was a doctor; perhaps it was ; but he got me nothing but some 
herb-tea to drink. ‘Take courage,’ says he to me, ‘it’s half the 
battle!" I got well in time, and so may Hamish. Yow take courage, 
Mrs. Channing.” 

She smiled a little. ‘“ My taking courage would not help my husband, 
Roland.” 
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“Well—no; perhaps it mightn’t,” acknowledged Roland, resuming 
his gloom. ‘ Where is he?” 

She pointed to the other room. ‘ Asleep before the fire.” 

Roland softly opened the door and looked in. The fire-light played 
on Hamish Channing’s wasted features ; and his dreams seemed to be 
of a pleasant nature, for a smile sat on the delicate lips: lips that had 
always shown so plainly the man’s remarkable refinement. Nevertheless, 
sleeping and dreaming peacefully, there was something in the face that 
spoke of coming death. And Roland could have burst into sobs as he 
stood there. 

Going back again, and closing the door quietly, Roland found the 
company augmented in the person of his brother Gerald. For some 
time past Gerald Yorke had heard from one and another of Hamish 
Channing’s increased illness, which made no impression upon him, 
except a slightly favourable one ; for, if Hamish were incapacitated from 
writing, it would be a rival removed from Gerald’s path. This afternoon 
he was told that Hamish was thought to be past recovery ; in fact, dying. 
That did arouse him a little; the faint spark of conscience Gerald 
Yorke possessed took a twinge, and he thought as he was near the 
house he’d give a call in. 

“You are quite a stranger,” Mrs. Channing was saying, meeting Gerald 
with a cordial hand and a grasp of welcome. ‘What has kept you 
away?” 

“*Aw—been busy of late; and—aw—worried,” answered Gerald, 
according a distant nod to Roland. ‘“ What's this I hear about Hamish ? 
—That he is dying !” 

‘Well, I don’t think you need blurt out that strong word to Mrs. 
Channing, Gerald,” interposed hot Roland. “ Dying, indeed! Do you 
call it manners? I don’t.” 

“T beg Mrs. Channing’s pardon,” Gerald was beginning, half cyni- 
cally ; but Ellen’s voice rose to interrupt. 

“‘ Tt makes no difference, Roland,” she kindly said. ‘It is the truth, 
you know ; and I am not blind to it.” 

“‘ What’s the matter with him?” asked Gerald. 

The matter with him? Ellen Channing told the brief story in a few 
words. The cruel reviews had broken his heart. Gerald listened, and 
felt himself turn into a white heat inside and out. 

“The reviews!” he exclaimed. “I don’t understand you, Mrs. 
Channing.” 

‘““Of course you read them, Gerald, and must know their bitter, 
shameful injustice,” she explained. ‘They were such that might have 
struck a blow even to a strong man: they struck a fatal one to Hamish. 
He had staked his whole heart and hope upon the book ; he devoted to 
it the great and good abilities with which God had gifted him ; he made 
it worthy of all praise ; and false men rose up and blasted it. A strong 
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word you may deem that, Gerald, for me to use ; but it is a true one. 
They rose up, and—in envy, as I believe—set themselves to write and 
work out a deliberate lie : they got it sent forth to the world in effectual 
channels, and £://ed the book. Perhaps they did not intend also to kill 
the writer.” 

Gerald’s white face looked whiter than usual. His eyes, in their hard 
stare, were very ugly. 

“Still I can’t understand,” he said. “The critiques were, of course, 
rather severe: but how can critiques kill a man?” 

*‘ And if you, being a reviewer yourself, Gerald, could only get to find 
out who the false-hearted hound was,—for it’s thought to have been one 
fellow who penned the lot—you’d oblige me,” put in Roland. “I'd repay 
him, as I’ve seen it done at Port Natal. His howling would be some- 
thing fine.” 

“You do not yet entirely understand, I see, Gerald,” sadly answered 
Ellen, paying no attention to Roland’s interruption, while Gerald turned 
his shoulder upon him. ‘In one sense the reviews did not kill, They 
did not, for instance, strike Hamish dead at once, or break his heart 
with a stroke. In fact, you may think the expression, a broken heart, 
but a figure of speech ; and in a degree of course it is so. But there 
are some natures, and his is one, who are so sensitively organized that a 
cruel blow shatters them. Had Hamish been stronger he might have 
borne it, have got over it in time ; but he had been working beyond his 
strength ; and I think also his strangely eager hope in regard to the book 
must have helped to wear out his frame. It was his first work, you know. 
When the blow came he had not strength to rally from it; mind and 
body were alike stricken down, and so the weakness set in and laid 
hold of him.” 

‘“‘What are these natures good for?” fiercely demanded Gerald, in a 
tone as 1f he were resenting some personal injury. 

‘“‘ Only for Heaven, as it seems to me,” she gently answered. 

Gerald rubbed his face; he could not get any colour into it, and 
there ensued a pause. Presently Ellen spoke again. 

“‘T remember, when I was quite a girl, reading of a somewhat similar 
case in one of Bulwer Lytton’s books. A young artist painted a great 
picture—great to him—and insisted on being concealed in the room 
while a master came to judge of it. The judgment was adverse ; not, 
perhaps, particularly harsh and cruel in itself, only sounding so to the 
painter ; and it killed him. Not at the moment, Gerald ; I don’t mean 
that ; he lived to become ill, and he went to Italy for his health, his 
heart gradually breaking. He never spoke of what the blow had been 
to him, or that it had crushed out his hope and life, but died hiding it. 
Hamish has never spoken.” 

“What I want to know is, where’s the use of people being like this ?” 
pursued Gerald. ‘What are they made for ?” 
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“‘Scarcely for earth,” she answered. “The too-exquisitely-refined gold 
is not meant for the world’s coinage.” | 

“Td rather be a bit of brittle china, than made so that I couldn’t | 
stand a review,” said Gerald. “It’s to be hoped there’s not many | 
such,” 

“Only one in tens of thousands, Gerald.” 

“ Does it—trouble him?” asked Gerald, hesitatingly. 

“The advance of death ?—yes, in a degree. Not for the death, 
Gerald: but the quitting me and Nelly.” 

“I’m not yet what Hamish and Arthur are, safe to be heard up there 
when they ask for a thing,” again interrupted Roland, jerking his head 
upwards : “ but I do pray that from the day that bad base man hears of 
Hamish Channing’s death, he’ll be haunted by his ghost for ever. My 
goodness! I’d not like to have murder on my conscience. It’s as bad 
as the fellow who killed Mr. Ollivera.” 

Gerald Yorke rose. Ellen asked him to wait and see Hamish, but 
he answered, in what seemed a desperate hurry, that he had an engage- 
ment. 

“You might like to take a peep at him, Gerald,” spoke Roland. 
*‘ His face looks as peaceful as if it were sainted.” 

Gerald’s answer was to turn tail and go off. Roland, who had some 
copying on hand that was being waited for, stayed to shake hands with 
Mrs. Channing. 

“‘ Look here,” he whispered to her. ‘ Don’t you let him worry his 
mind about you and Nelly : in the way of money, you know. I shall 
be sure to get into something good soon ; Vincent will see to that ; and 
Pll take care of both of you. Good bye.” 

Poor, penniless, good-hearted Roland! He would have “taken care” 
of all the world. 

With a run he caught up Gerald, who was striding along rapidly. 
Oblivious of all save the present distress, even of Gerald’s past coldness, 
Roland attempted to take his arm. And got repulsed for his pains. 

““My way does not lie the same as yours, I think,” was Gerald’s 
haughty remark. Roland would not resent it. 

“‘T say, Ger, is it not enough to make one sad? It wouldn’t have 
mattered much had it been you or me to be taken : but Hamish Chan- 
ning ! we can’t afford to lose such a one as him.” 

“Thank you,” said Gerald. ‘Speak for yourself.” 

“And with Hamish the bread and cheese dies. She has but little 
money. Perhaps she'll not feel the want of it, though. I’d work my 
arms off for that darling little Nelly—and for her too, for Hamish’s 
sake.” : 

“I don’t believe he is dying at all,” said Gerald. ‘“ Reviews kill 
him, indeed ! it’s altogether preposterous. Women talk wretched non- 
sense in this world.” 
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Without so much as a parting Good-night, Gerald struck across the 
street and disappeared. By the time he arrived at his chambers, his 
mind had fully persuaded itself that there was nothing serious the matter 
with Hamish Channing : and he felt that he could like to shake Winny 
(who had been Azs informant) for alarming him. 

His servant brought him a letter as he entered, and Gerald tore it 
open. It proved to be from Sir Vincent Yorke, inviting Gerald down 
to Sunny Mead on the morrow for a couple of days’ shooting. 

“Hurrah !” shouted Gerald. ‘ Vin’s coming round, is he! [I'll go, 
and get out of him a hundred or so, to bring back with me to town. 
That’s good. Hurrah !” 


(Zo be continited.) 
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NIGHT. 


THE stars are gleaming overhead, 

By golden-footed air-nymphs led, 

And as the shining myriads march 
‘Around the trembling, dark-blue arch, 
The night doth drop her curtain down 
On valleys fair and hill-sides brown. 


The wild bird sleeps within its nest, 
The billows wear a sea-foam crest, 
And in yon tangled jungle deep 
Their dewy tears the roses weep ; 
For such a shrine an offering meet, 
They pour out their oblation sweet. 


The sky’s still girt with zones of stars, 
And redder glows the disc of Mars, 
Waiting the day-spring, pale and wan ; 
The dreamy hours move noiseless on, 
While angels watch and ward do keep 
O’er the cold world, enwrapp’d in sleep. 
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NE fine day, when the Widow Tough was hard at work as 
usual, loud cries assailed her ears; in rushed her son, 
Tommy, shrieking out a grievous tale of wrong, whose coherence, be- 
tween sobs and fright, was not very understandable. He was seated on 
the topmost branch of Farmer Jones’s highest cherry-tree, to rest him- 
self and get a bit of shade, zo¢ to touch the cherries of course, when 
the farmer’s dog, Wolf, ran up after him, and bit him dreadfully. 
Tommy’s chin, and Tommy’s pinafore were dripping with what the 
widow took to be human gore; and away she ran, being an excitable 
woman, through the village, alarming it with her piteous cries and 
telling her tale of woe. 

Everybody rose up, eager to avenge Tommy Tough. The mayor 
put on his cocked hat; the beadle took his staff; labourers caught 
hold of the nearest pitchforks, the wives got their tongues in order: the 
curate, writing his sermon, made use of the occasion to introduce the 
lamentable ferocity of dogs, as applicable to human nature. Sucha 
commotion was never before witnessed: the good people could not tire 
of repeating the wicked tale one to another. Sweet little Tommy 
Tough, quietly sheltering himself from the heat a-top of Farmer Jones’s 
big cherry-tree, doing no harm and thinking none, poor child, had 
been set upon by that savage brute, Wolf, and had his chin bitten off! 
Had the dog bitten off ther chins, they could not have taken up the 
wrong more warmly; Tommy Tough’s cause was made their own. 
The cocked hat and the pitchforks and the official staff set out ona 
hot search up and down the village, to inflict condign punishment on 
this miserable dog. He could not be found, however; the crafty 
Wolf had hid himself; and it was a good thing, no doubt, that the 
farmer had gone safe off to market, or they might have attacked him, 
instead. 

But when the disturbance was at its height, and Tommy being made 
into the ninth martyr of the world, a simple fellow, basking on a sunny 
bench near the public pump, who had always been looked upon as next 
door to a born natural, suddenly enquired in what way the dog, Wolf, had 
got up the tree to Tommy Tough. The direct question struck the 
people dumb. Very true: dogs don't climb; how did he get up? Their 
senses, scared away by excitement, began to return in small instal- 
ments: at length, one of them proposed to apply to Tommy himself 
for information on the point, and they all turned their steps to Mrs. 
Tough’s cottage. They found Tommy roaring: at the best of times 
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there was nothing that sweet boy hated like soap and water. His 
mother, applying them, was making the astounding discovery that the 
damages did not proceed from dog-bites, but from cherry-juice: and 
Tommy’s face and pinafore were looking clean and uninjured as a 
new pin. “ How did the dog get up to you, Tommy Tough ?” asked 
the invading crowd; and Tommy, instead of answering, roared the 
louder. “ Dogs can’t climb: he could not have got up to the /of of 
the cherry-tree, Tommy, had he tried ever so.” “He did,” avowed 
Tommy. “He didn’t,” said the people. ‘He came up to the middle 
of it,” sobbed Tommy, his face growing red and his eyes round. “ But 
he could not get up as far as the middle,” said seventeen voices 
together. ‘O—o—o—o—o—h !” howled Tommy, fit to choke, “I’m 
sure then he stood at the foot and barked.” “Oh, you frightful little 
sinner!” cried the Widow Tough; “the poor dog only frightened 
you, he did, and you've been stealing Farmer Jones’s cherries.” And 
forthwith Tommy Tough got a sound whipping. So the village betook 
itself home in discomfiture, its tail (metaphorically speaking) hanging 
sheepishly between its legs. The mayor, making believe he was hot, 
doubled his cocked hat under his arm ignominiously, the beadle hid 
his staff in a ditch, to be fetched at night, the pitchforks and tongues 
became harmless ; and the parson surreptitiously tore a page out of his 
sermon and told not a soul that it had ever been in it. 

Now the above village fable in itself is nothing; Tommy Toughs 
and credulous mothers are to be met with every day: the curiosity of 
it lies in the wiser people’s having been so strangely taken in. 


To have done with metaphor and pass on to something as grave and 
serious as the other is light. When that most scandalous story of 
Lord and Lady Byron burst upon the world, put forth from over the 
Atlantic by Mrs. Beecher Stowe, the first clear idea struggling out of 
the chaos of indignant feelings that filled every honest heart in Great 
Britain, might have had its parallel in the above village story. 

It was not so much that Mrs. Stowe should have penned it ; it was 
not even that a respectable magazine should have been found to publish 
it; problems, both of them, nevertheless, especially the latter ; but it 
was the astounding fact that the public journals (with but one or two 
rare exceptions) should have seized upon it as truth, in hasty, blind 
credulity. 

Before this paper can appear, so much will have been said in various 
quarters, so many arguments, I am quite sure (probably proofs, can 
such be found at this distance of time) adduced in Lord and Lady 
Byron’s defence, that ‘ha¢ need no longer be very much elaborated, 
Has it occurred to the public that, if this infamous accusation were 
true, as put forth, Lady Byron would need apology and defence as well 
as her lord? Most certainly she would. 
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Mrs. Stowe’s article was headed with the presumptuous title, “The 
True Story of Lady Byron’s Life.” Before Mrs. Stowe had penned either 
the story or the title, she should have sat down and examined recorded 
facts in Lord and Lady Byron’s unhappy history, and then seen whether 
she could safely assure herself this story zvas the true one. On what data 
did it rest? Simply on a communication made to her, in what many 
persons can but regard as a suspiciously strange manner, by Lady Byron 
some thirteen years ago. And it would appear that Mrs. Stowe would 
simply have told the story, and not explained how it got into her hands 
to tell, but for being requested to do so by “friends who had read the 
proof-sheets.” After the story has been told in the magazine that 
issues it, comes a kind of appendix, beginning as follows :— 

“It has been thought by some friends who have read the proof- 
sheets of the above, that the author should state more specifically her 
authority for the above narration.” 

More specifically? Why it had not been stated at all. Beyonda 
line or so, which says, vaguely enough, that “the facts of the case, in 
the most undeniable and authentic form, were at one time placed in the 
hands of the writer,” no explanation was attempted. If Mrs. Stowe 
thought English men and women would digest this startling accusation 
with the avidity they had received “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” her pub- 
lishers (as we must suppose) were wiser. 

Mrs. Stowe states that when on a visit to England, in 1856, she 
received a note from Lady Byron, (having made that lady’s acquaint- 
ance during her previous visit some few years before), asking her to 
spend a day with her. (The reader can refer to the narrative itself for 
minute details, as there is not space here to give them.) Mrs. Stowe 
found Lady Byron very ill, “her physicians having warned her that she 
had but little time to live.” In reality, she lived four years after that. 
Lady Byron, according to Mrs. Stowe, wanted to consult her, as “a 
person of another country,” whether she thought ‘one more act of 
self-denial was not required of her before leaving the world ; namely, to 
declare the absolute truth,” (in regard to her husband and their separa- 
tion), ‘‘no matter at what expense to her own feelings ?” Lady Byron, 
then, (we follow the narrative), recounted to the writer the history 
“embodied in the article,” and also gave a paper containing a brief 
memorandum of the whole, with the dates affixed. 

Mrs. Stowe was so “ impressed and excited by the whole scene and re- 
cital,” that she begged for two or three days’ deliberation before forming 
an opinion, and ‘took the paper away with her.” Her opinion, when 
' formed, was—that Lady Byron should not publish the painful story of the 
past herself, but that ‘“ she might leave the truth to be disclosed after her 
death, and she recommended her to place all the necessary facts in the 
hands of some persons, to be so published.” 

Never a word, you see, as to Mrs. Stowe’s having any such authority 
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assigned to Aer. Never a word as to whether she kept that “ paper” of 
facts and dates, or returned it. Looking at the thing in its best light, 
there cannot be a doubt in any thinking mind that in putting it forth— 
whether then, or now, thirteen years afterwards—it is one of the 
grossest violations of confidence the world has ever been fated to come 
across. 

And what is Mrs. Stowe’s own plea. But—first of all—what admis- 
sion does she make? It may be well to transcribe it. ‘No person in’ 
England, we think, would as yet take the responsibility of relating the 
true history which is to clear Lady Byron’s memory.” Very true; Mrs. 
Stowe reserved //at for herself. Without consulting, only as a common 
courtesy, the feelings of Lord and Lady Byron’s descendants, and those 
of their personal friends who yet live ; without casting a thought to the 
outrage a barefaced tale, such as this, and told in the broadest manner, 
must be on the British public, who as a rule do not care for such kind 
of stories ; without the smallest warning of what it would be, this most 
unjustifiable narrative was forced upon us all. We were suddenly in- 
vited by advertisement to a very attractive banquet (or what promised 
to be one) in the staid and sober pages of Macmillan’s Magazine. Old 
and young, whether hardened in the world’s ways, or blooming in 
youth and innocence, alike hastened to it. It was a heavy responsi- 
bility to incur, if only in the interests of morality. 

But to return to the s/ea for publishing, as Mrs. Stowe puts it forth. 
That lies, she says, in the recently published book of the Comtesse 
Guiccioli. It appears to many people that Mrs. Stowe must have very 
badly wanted a plea—been searching for one, in fact—to have made 
that into one. Which does Mrs. Stowe suppose will do most harm— 
that book, or this story of her’s? Everybody of any sense, here, took 
Madame Guiccioli’s book for what it was worth, ad for no more. Numbers 
who did not care to read the book, who never would have read it, will 
fly to get it now, in the new interest aroused in Lord and Lady Byron. 

That Mrs. Stowe has been honest in putting forth this narrative; that 
is, that she fully believes it herself, and thought she might be doing a 
good work in clearing Lady Byron; no one can doubt. But, that she 
should so have erred in judgment, been so wanting in sound reason, 
will remain a marvel to a great many even of her best friends. 

Did the question never arise in Mrs. Stowe’s mind—that Lady Byron 
might have been labouring under some hallucination in the matter? 
Should not the very fact of her wishing to consult AZrs. Stowe as to what 
her conduct should be, when she had good, and judicious, and long- 
trusted friends around her in her own country, have been sufficient to 
impart a suspicion of this? Half a life-time, so to say, had elapsed 
since her husband’s death: did it stand to reason that she should, after 
all these years of what Mrs. Stowe herself calls her noble silence, seek 
to blacken his character with the very worst blackness that any 
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mind can conceive? If Lady Byron could do this, what becomes of all 
her ‘“long-enduring self-denial,” and “heroic self-sacrifice?” The 
wonderful frailness of body that Mrs. Stowe speaks of “ always seeming 
to be hovering on the brink of another world,” might have led her to 
be cautious how she received this startling communication. In short, 
if Mrs. Stowe’s admission of the peculiar state of Lady Byron’s mind at 
the period of the interview is to be relied on (let the reader follow her 
narrative carefully) some doubt of the kind may, and does, arise. 

In any case of necessity for facts of a condemning nature to be 
written of the dead (if indeed such necessity can ever arise!) 
they should be put forth simply, truthfully, concisely: and invariably 
be accompanied by authentic proof. Where such authenticity is not 
forthcoming, it is a grievous error to publish them at all, and the writer’s 
word, and that alone, must be taken or not, as the public chooses. 
But how stands this article of Mrs. Stowe’s in Macmillan’s Magazine? 

It is a vague, loose, rambling piece of writing; the real gist (what 
she professes to tell) occupying a very infinitesimal portion of it; the 
remainder being taken up by foreign matter. Exaggerated abuse of 
Lord Byron stands side by side with exaggerated praises of his wife. 
He is a dreadful man; ever wrestling with dark and desperate thoughts ; 
full of hypocrisy ; going from shame to shame, dishonour to dishonour ; 
a deceptor, a dissimulator, a lost soul in hell, a devil. She is all that 
is saintly; she is likened (with all reverence do we dare to transcribe it) 
to Jesus Christ. ‘“ Angels” and “ devils,” and things pertaining to both 
orders of beings are mixed up so incongruously throughout the pages of 
the article, that to a reverend mind it almost borders upon blasphemy. 
To talk with Lady Byron seemed an approach to “ talking with one of 
the spirits of the just made perfect.” 

It is the province of exaggeration to destroy itself: very especially so 
when used in the service of either Jaudation or abuse. Mrs. Stowe 
forgot this. She speaks of Lady Byron as an impersonation of con- 
science; a vision of heaven; a guardian angel; possessing a super- 
natural power of moral discrimination; as placing people’s hands in 
that of the Saviour; as holding more divine strength of faith and love 
than ever existed in woman; more like a blessed being detached from 
earth than an ordinary mortal; as having so much of Christ in her that 
to have seen her seemed to be to have drawn near to heaven. In one 
paragraph, Lady Byron is said to have the soul not only of an angelic 
woman, but of a strong reasoning man; she wrestled and struggled with 
the fiends of darkness for the redemption of her husband’s soul ; in the 
next paragraph she is likened to a heroine in a novel. Thomas Moore 
Is Satirically called “artless”; a work of “George Eliot’s” gets nearly 
a column of praise. Was ¢/zs the way in which an accusation of the 
dead should have been penned ? 

One of the most mistaken features of the article is, that Mrs. Stowe 
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begs her question. She quotes portion after portion of Lord Byron’s 
works, urging that because he wrote them he must have been guilty of | 
the crime she comes forth to accuse him of. She might have had the 
tact to remember that, to take an entirely one-sided view of a question 
is not the best way to impress impartial judges of its truth. The whole 
paper teems with bitter assertions (not proofs) against Lord Byron, and 
with proportionate laudations of his wife. Nothing that can be imagined 
is too bad for him—nothing too good for her. Had Mrs. Stowe con- 
fined herself to what she had to tell, and told it clearly and naturally, 
it had been better for her cause. The old song says, ‘ Remember, 
where the judgment’s weak, the prejudice is strong.” We know that 
where the case is weak the arguments need be strong. If Mrs. Stowe’s 
case had been indisputable, what need of all these strong arguments, 
this calling of names, to urge it? Mrs. Stowe asserts; but she offers no 
proofs. With the exception of her interview with Lady Byron, 
and what Lady Byron said to her, which we receive as true, (how- 
ever mistaken the importance Mrs. Stowe attached to it, the faith 
accorded) the naked fact remains,—that she does not put forth one 
single corroborative proof. It is all assertion; Mrs. Stowe’s assertion: 
and we are not so much asked to take it for truth, as evidently depended 
upon to do it. Such a return as doubt, still less disbelief, never appears 
to have entered into her head or that of her publishers. 

So far the above remarks would apply to either side, Lord Byron’s 
innocence of this particular crime, or his guilt. Judging impartially, as 
I try to do, weighing dispassionately probabilities for and against, I 
say that the weight of reason lies heavily in his favour. J.et us examine 
some of the details. A great deal of what we are asked to believe is 
so utterly at variance with man’s experience of human nature, and also 
with some of the recorded facts of Lord Byron’s life, that they can but 
bring something more than doubt with them. 

Can any supposititious case justify such language as the following— 
which also suggests the question whether the writer was at the time in 
Lord Byron’s confidence. J.ord Byron, making a second offer to Miss 
Milbanke, sent her a beautiful letter, and received for answer that he 
was accepted. He had not expected to be: “he had sent,” says Mrs. 
Stowe, “the letter in mere recklessness ; and the discovery of the trea- 
sure of affection which he had secured was /the a zision of a lost heaven 
toa soul in hell.” 

For, previous to this, Mrs. Stowe tells us Lord Byron had fallen into 
the depths of one of the worst sins that the Bible can denounce or we 
imagine. ‘From henceforth,” she says, “this damning, guilty secret 
became the ruling force in his life, holding him with a morbid fascina- 
tion, yet fillmg him with remorse and anguish, and insane dread of 
detection.” With a view to avert this detection, we are gravely asked 
to believe, Lord Byron married. “ There is no reason to doubt,” says 
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Mrs. Stowe, “that Byron was, as he relates in his ‘ Dream,’ profoundly 
agonised and agitated when he stood before God's altar, with the trust- 
ing young creature whom he was leading to a fate so awfully tragic; 
but it was not the memory of Mary Chaworth, but another guiltier and 
more damning memory that overshadowed that hour.” 

How can Mrs. Stowe venture to say or think such a thing ? Whence 
does she derive her grounds? If ever man’s true and secret feelings 
were revealed on earth, Lord Byron’s were in that memorable passage 
of the “Dream.” No mind, living or dead, can doubt it. The one 
only real love of his life, the love of his fresh boyhood, of his early 
spring-time, before the world and passion had seared him, was indis- 
putably in his memory—Mary Ann Chaworth. Let Mrs. Stowe go 
over the poem herself, and note the recorded details. ‘ What business 
had the remembrances there at such a time,” Lord Byron asks. 
What, indeed? But there they were. 

To return to Mrs, Stowe’s narrative. ‘‘’The moment the carriage 
doors were shut upon the bridegroom and bride, the paroxysm of re- 
morse and despair—unrepentant remorse and angry despair—broke 
forth on her gentle head. ‘You might have saved me from this, 
madam ! you had all in your own power when I offered myself to you 
first. Then you might have made me what you pleased ; but now you 
will find that you have married a devil /’” Js this credible ? 

That something or other appears to have been said in the carriage 
is testified to by Lady Anne Barnard—as given to the public by Lord 
Lindsay in his indignant refutal of Mrs. Stowe’s charge. But Lady Anne’s 
version (and she had her account from Lady Byron’s own lips, but—let 
this be specially noted—not for three years afterwards) is a very differ- 
entone. There are no bad names in hers, no “devil.” Lady Byron 
said to her, “I had not a conception he was in earnest; I reckoned 
ita bad jest, and told himso...... He laughed it over when he 
saw me appear hurt, and I forgot what had passed till forced to re- 
member it.” 

But now—this portion of the story is not reconcilable with the re- 
corded circumstances of Lord Byron’s wedding-day. That complaint 
of his, in one of his letters to Moore, must be in the recollection of 
thousands. To quote from memory—‘“ What was my surprise, when we 
came to depart, to find my wife’s maid stuck between us in the carriage !” 
Lord Byron put up with the arrangement, he continued to add, which 
he attributed to the false delicacy of Lady Milbanke: “It was too 
early,” he says, “to play the husband.” Subsequently, in a conversa- 
tion with Moore, or in another letter, I forget which alluding —to some 
rumours which had got abroad on this subject, to the effect that he did 
play the husband, and spoke his opinion in somewhat intemperate 


language—he says, “‘I am quite certain that had I been capable of: 


Saying what is attributed to me, Lady Byron had sufficient spirit to 
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immediately have left the carriage to myself and the maid.” The 
two accounts are not reconcilable. When the conversation, as now 
alleged, took place between the bridegroom and bride, where was 
the maid? 

‘Not all at once,” says Mrs. Stowe, ‘did the full knowledge of the 
dreadful reality into which she had entered come upon the young wife. 
She knew, vaguely, from the wild avowals of the first hours of their 
marriage (‘‘the revelation in the carriage”), that there was a dreadful 
secret of guilt, that his soul was torn with agonies of remorse, and that 
he had no love to give her,” &c. Anything more wildly unnatural and 
improbable than this statement cannot be conceived? Does it stand 
to reason that any man, bad or good, would so speak of himself to 
his bride upon leaving the altar? Had Lord Byron said /¢hzs, rely 
upon it the relations between them would never have been closer than 
they were then. 

Whence did Mrs. Stowe derive her authority for stating this? We have 
a right to ask and to demand an answer. If from her own mind only 
this colourable complexion is given, how will she justify it? If she but 
repeats Lady Byron’s words in the interview held with her, why then 
this ought to be held as a refutation of the guilty charge. For if 
Lady Byron stated all this (forty-one years after the time of occurrence, 
remember), there cannot be a doubt that hallucination held large place 
with reality. 

After a column or two of her own comments and some quoted poetry, 
Mrs. Stowe resumes her narration. 

‘“‘ But there came an hour of revelation—an hour when, in a manner 
which left no kind of room for doubt—Lady Byron saw the full depth 
of the abyss of infamy which her marriage was expected to cover, and 
understood that she was expected to be the cloak and the accomplice 
of this infamy. Many women would have been utterly crushed by 
such a disclosure, some would have fled from him immediately, and 
exposed and denounced his crime. Lady Byron did neither. . . . She 
would neither leave him nor betray him, nor yet would she for one 
moment justify his sin. And hence came two years of convulsive 
struggle, in which sometimes, for awhile, the good angel seemed to 
gain the ground, and then the evil one returned with seven-fold vehe- 
mence. Lord Byron argued his case with himself and with her with 
all the sophistries of his powerful mind. . . . The saying of Fletcher, 
his man-servant, has been quoted, ‘That aydody could do anything 
with my lord except my lady.’ The reason of this will now be evident. 
‘ My lady’ was the only one fully understanding the deep and dreadful 
secret of his life, who had the courage resolutely and persistently to 
plant herself in his way, and insist upon it that if hewent to destruction, 
he should go over her dead body. He had tried his strength with her 
fully. The first attempt had been to make her an accomplice by so- 
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phistry ; by destroying her faith in Christianity.” The actual narrative 
is so interlarded with comments and quotations, that to follow it is not 
easy. Consequently, the paper is too long to be transcribed here zz 
extenso; hence the omissions. After the birth of the child Augusta 
Ada, Lord Byron signified to his wife, in a note, (says Mrs. Stowe) that 
as soon as she was able to travel she must go, that he could not, and 
would not longer have her about him. The one added sentence, that 
he “could not and would not longer have her about him,” was never 
before given to the public. Is it Mrs. Stowe’s own? Lady Byron’s 
version, writing to Thomas Moore at the time, was, ‘Lord Byron has 
signified to me in writing that he wishes me to leave as soon as I con- 
veniently can.” It is well known that an execution was put at that 
period into Lord Byron’s house; and for that reason he wished his 
wife away for her own comfort. 

“Lady Byron,” continues the narrative, ‘‘ did not Zeave her husband, 
but was driven from him,—driven from him that he might follow out the 
guilty infatuation that was consuming him, without being tortured by 
her imploring face, and by the silent power of her presence and her 
prayers in his house. For a long time before this she had seen little of 
him. On the day of her departure she passed by the door of his room, 
and stopped to caress his favourite spaniel, which was lying there ; and 
she confessed to a friend the weakness of feeling a willingness even to 
be something as humble as that poor little creature, might she only be 
allowed to remain and watch over him. She went into the room where 
he and the partner of his sins were sitting together, and said, ‘ Byron, 
I have come to say good-bye.’”’ 

Now, what are we, the public, to understand by all this ? What is it 
that Mrs. Stowe intends us to understand? And we ask to know. Of 
all the unnatural catalogue of inconsistencies ever attempted to be 
forced on reasoning man, surely this is the most improbable. Iam not 
speaking now of the alleged guilt, but of what we are asked to believe 
of both Lord and Lady Byron’s own conduct in regard to it, allowing, 
for argument’s sake, that it was true. 

Lord Byron falls into this deadly sin, and is haunted by an 
insane dread of detection. He marries with a view to hide it. If any 
of us were insane enough to fall into the like predicament, we should 
thank our stars that we were not married ; knowing that a wife would 
increase the chance of detection a hundredfold. So long as the sin 
was hidden from the world, it lay only on Lord Byron himself and on 
his conscience (we will not bring in higher thoughts just here); but 
from the moment he took a wife, the sin lay against “ev, and was exactly 
doubled. We are asked to believe that ¢izs was the “ dreadful secret 
of guilt” which he three-parts confessed to his young bride the moment 
he had got her to himself in the carriage ! 

Not at once, says Mrs. Stowe, (meaning in the bridal-carriage,) was 
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the full knowledge revealed to her, but that was soon to come, 
and then there ensued two years of convulsive struggle, he and 
Lady Byron arguing out the matter together. (The two years could 
have been but one: but let that pass). To believe this, would 
be a frightful slur upon Lady Byron’s memory. Are we to under- 
stand that the Honourable Mrs. Leigh lived in the house? It would 
seem so. Else, how could Lady Byron resolutely and persistently and 
inflexibly plant herself in her husband’s way, and insist upon it that if 
he went to destruction, he should go over her dead body? If Mrs. 
Leigh lived away, was Lord Byron in the habit of acquainting his wife 
that he was going forth to visit her every time it happened? ‘These 
suggested ideas are monstrous. If they ever had place in fact, what 
should we be forced to think of Lady Byron? Does Mrs. Stowe hoer- 
self not see to what kind of level she would be degrading her? Would 
it have been Jossible for Lady Byron to have made a third in sucha 
household as that? That Lord Byron’s course of life was immoral, 
and that his wife in some way learnt the fact, is a matter of history. 
Lady Byron may have combatted ¢/zs with him (many another good wife 
is doing the same thing now ; some in outraged anger, some in patient 
hope), but I think we must become near akin to lunatics before we can 
believe she remained in the house knowing of the other. She wished 
to remain in it, she would willingly have become something as humble 
as that poor little spaniel, says Mrs. Stowe, in the very self-same 
breath that she describes Lady Byron’s going into the room to say 
farewell, and finds her husband and the “partner of his guilt” sitting 
together. ‘That such a thing should have been written of Lady Byron, 
and called true and authentic! How came it, leaving him in such 
company in her own house, that Lady Byron wrote to her husband that 
affectionate and playful letter, signed by a fond pet-name, after she 
arrived at Kirkby Mallory? Women, with that weighty knowledge on their 
soul (if, indeed, any have ever experienced such) might possess good 
reasons for addressing their husbands in a sufficiently civil and non- 
irritative strain, but would any write playfully and affectionately? To 
suppose so Is a libel on woman’s nature. It may be argued (and is by 
some) that Lady Byron only became acquainted with the worst fact 
after she left her husband’s house. Then what becomes of Mrs. Stowe’s 
elaborate assertions and narrative of details that preceded it? Lady 
Milbanke, following up that playful letter of her daughter’s, wrote to 
invite Lord Byron down: in short, the recorded facts of that period 
and Mrs. Stowe’s present account, will not fit in to one another. 

Mrs. Stowe continues: “‘ There was an unfortunate child of sin, born 
with the curse upon her, over whose wayward nature Lady Byron 
watched with a mother’s tenderness. She was the one who could have 
patience when the patience of every one else failed; and though the 
task was a difficult one, from the strange abnormal propensities to evil 
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in the subject of it, yet Lady Byron never faltered and never gave 
over, till death took the responsibility from her hands.” 

A very solemn and a strange assertion, this. Mrs. Stowe must fur- 
nish her grounds for making it. Mrs. Leigh’s children were born in her 
own home, under the shelter and protection of her husband’s roof. Is 
it one of these children that is thus stigmatised P—or can it be one born 
in secret about whom the world knew nothing? Are we to understand 
that Lady Byron took this “child of sin” into her own house, to be 
reared with her daughter Ada? Unless Mrs. Stowe can produce indis- 
putable proof that all was as she says, a more cruel and wicked proce- 
dure than this charge, was never brought upon the memory of a dead lady. 
The extraordinary contradictions contained in the story Mrs. Stowe 
has told, ought to have put the public on their guard. Stripped of its 
irrelevant matter, it stands thus:—Lord Byron fell into this un- 
holy connection; he was in consequence filled with remorse and 
anguish, and an insane dread of detection. By way of hiding the sin, 
he determined to take a wife, and made proposals for the second time 
to Miss Milbanke. On the wedding-day, as soon as he got her in the 
carriage (in which, be it understood, the lady’s maid, unless she had 
faded to a myth, sat between them), he burst upon her with the 
astounding news that she had married a devil; that he had a dreadful 
secret of guilt upon his soul; that he was torn with the agonies of 
remorse ; and that he had no love to give her. This was soon followed 
by an hour of revelation, in which Lady Byron saw the “full depths of 
the abyss of infamy ” which her marriage had been expected to cover ; 
and understood that she was expected—oh, Mrs. Stowe !—to be the 
cloak and accomplice of the infamy. Because she would not, her 
husband ill-used her, and drove her from his home ; though she would 
willingly have stayed in it, and made a third in the household. Lady 
Byron then insists upon three things: that he shall sign a deed of 
separation from herself, go abroad, and part with both of them. 

Of all the amazing incongruities that ever sprang from woman’s 
imaginings, this tale is a tissue of the most improbable. Whether poor 
Lady Byron spoke it, whether Mrs. Stowe, drawing upon her thirteen- 
years-back recollection, has unconsciously added stock from her own 
mind, and worked up the possible to the impossible, does not matter 
one iota. The tale, as told, could not be true; and it is a problem how 
and why that fact was not seen in time to prevent its publication. The 
points of the story contradict themselves. If Lord Byron married in 
the hope that (because he was married) his sin would remain unde- 
tected, how came he to hasten to tell his wife of it? “In the expectation 
that she would be the cloak and accomplice,” says Mrs. Stowe. Could 
Lord Byron speak to us from his grave, depend upon it he would 
denounce this most unnatural assertion with more indignant denial than 
any of his earthly defenders are capable of. Again, if Lady Byron 
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desired no better than to remain with him, provided he would part with 
Mrs. Leigh, and he (on her insisting) agreed so to part, where was the 
pretext for his wife’s not returning to him? We are next told, as col- 
lateral evidence of his guilt, that Lord Byron continually introduced 
this particular sin into those of his poems written about that 
period: being still haunted, you understand, with the insane 
fear of detection, trembling every hour lest the whole should be 
known. Reader, if you had committed a felony, or I a murder, and 
we were haunted by the incessant dread of detection (as well we might 
be !) should either of us be /’Ac/y to harp upon our respective crime, 
again and yet again, in those of our writings meant for the public gaze? 
Should we not write of any known crime rather than this, if crime 
we must write about at all, and hide ¢/7s down in the deepest depths 
of our bosoms, as one we had never so much as heard mention of? I 
put it to you. 

How does Mrs. Stowe reconcile all these opposite statements of 
hers? ‘Take another. After corrupting his wife’s mind, as described— 
far more claborately described than we choose to repeat here—Mrs. 
Stowe goes on :—‘ Only a few days before she left him for ever, J.ord 
Byron sent Murray manuscripts, in Lady Byron’s handwriting, of the 
Stege of Corinth, and Parisina, and wrote: ‘Iam very glad that the 
handwriting was a favourable omen of the morale of the piece, but you 
must not trust to that, for my copyist would write out anything I desired, 
in all the ignorance of innocence.’ ” 

What ignorance? What innocence? After having been subjected to 
Lord Byron’s teachings, for a whole year (Mrs. Stowe says two years) 
arguing out persistently certain matters with him, how could Lady 
Byron be either ignorant or innocent? Perhaps Mrs. Stowe will in- 
form us. 

No, no. Whatever may have been the real truth of “Lady Byron’s 
Life,” whatever its surrounding details, it and they do wef lie in this 
story now given to the world. 

Given, too, for the first time; in spite of what Mrs. Stowe asserts. 
She says, “The whole history of Lord and Lady Byron in its reality 
has long been perfectly understood in many circles in England, but 
the facts were of a nature that could not be told.” If the facts were 
indeed known, what need is there for Mrs. Stowe to tell them now? 
Could she not have relied on one of these English people to pro- 
claim them—were such proclamation necessary. And if the facts 
were then of a nature that could not be told, what has changed 
that nature now? It is quite false sophistry to urge as a plea 
that Lady Lovelace and the Honourable Mrs. Leigh are dead. 
Both of them died some ten years before Lady Byron: if she 
(as seems to be implied) kept silence for their sakes, she would 
have told it herself when they were removed, had she wished it 
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told. The Editor of ‘‘ Macmillan ” says in his preface: ‘‘ Lady Byron, out 
of regard for her husband and child, maintained a religious silence up 
to the day of her death.” Ought not this great fact to have been held 
as a sacred reason for no chance person’s presuming to violate it? 
‘¢ Lady Byron,” says Mrs. Stowe, ‘‘ never doubted of her husband’s sal- 
vation. Always and ever before her, during the few remaining years ot 
her widowhood, was the image of her husband purified and ennobled, 
with the shadows of earth for ever dissipated, the stains of sin for ever 
removed—the ‘angel in him’ as she expressed it, ‘ made perfect accord- 
ing to its divine ideal.’ Never has more divine strength of faith and 
love existed in woman. Out of the depths of her own loving and mer- 
ciful nature she gained such views of the Divine love and mercy as 
made all hopes possible.” Holding this belief in the character and 
sentiments of Lady Byron, might not Mrs. Stowe have seen that, to 
blast her husband’s character, would have been totally opposed to ite— 
an anomaly ?—a simple throwing-down of the whole ?—nothing less (in 
one so perfect) than a deliberate sin? Lady Byron’s widowed years 
were not “ few,” but six-and-thirty. And, though Lady Byron’s own 
daughter and Mrs. Leigh are dead, their children remain. 

But (to refer back a little) we must beg to assure Mrs. Stowe that 
the “whole reality of this history” has zo¢ been long known in England. 
At the time of the separation, it was deemed by the public to be so 
unaccountable and mysterious, that a hundred rumours were started as 
its cause. Not a crime, known in the decalogue or out of it, but some- 
body or other whispered as “a fact,” and this particular one amidst the 
rest. But, weighing so much as is known of the past by the light of 
common sense, it would seem that this was, of all, the most improbable, 
very nearly an impossibility. Can it be credited that Lord Byron and 
Mrs. Leigh cow/d have been connected in these ties of intimate rela- 
tionship, and kept the secret from their households and the world? 
He, at least, was jealously watched ; he had spies and enemies about 
him ; and to maintain a secret of this nature (for two years at any rate, 
one before his marriage and one after, according to Mrs. Stowe), would 
have been absolutely impracticable. It must inevitably have tran- 
spired ; and beyond any hope of concealment. That Lady Byron may 
have taken up this notion after her departure from his home—or, rather, 
have had the poison breathed into her ear—is not unlikely. Indeed, in 
all the suppositions of this remarkable story, it seems the most probable. 
This may be what she eventually confided to Dr. Lushington. And, if 
that gentleman at the time, or subsequently, found cause to doubt its 
reality, it may be a reason for the silence he maintains now. With 
deprecation be it spoken, for we have no nght to prejudge the motives 
of living people, if they choose to hold them sacred. Let us suppose 
for a moment that Lady Byron, smarting under her real wrongs, had 
this story whispered to her after she reached Kirkby Mallory, were not 
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the future events compatible with the supposition? The playful, 
letter she wrote to her husband, Lady; Milbanke’s kind note of invitation 
to him (proving, this latter, that there could have been no idea of 
separation then), were followed by the sudden announcement that she 
never intended to return to him. Itis a matter of history that Lady 
Byron made a second communication to Dr. Lushington, and upon that 
(not upon the other) he founded his opinion that she could not return. 
Lord Byron declared to the hour of his death, the assertion never 
varying, that he did not know and never had known why his wife 
refused to go back tohim. If this supposititious case were the true one, 
rely upon it he never did know it. A delicate-minded woman, such as 
Lady Byron was, would not be likely to speak of it to him by letter: 
she might have done it in the privacy of the domestic chamber, oppor- 
tunity being afforded; but that opportunity was not, for they never 
afterwards met. She, assuming that the charge was true, would suppose 
there was no necessity to specify it, that he knew it too well. He, on 
his part, may have supposed that her resolution of separation arose 
from the causes he had given her in his own loose conduct: and 
that it would be useless to urge her to forgive and forget. For a whole 
twelvemonth he cherished the hope of their being re-united; coud he 
have done so with that crime upon his conscience? In 1820, on the 
20th of February—some four years after the separation—Lord Byron 
wrote as follows to Mr. Murray :— 

“Pray tell Mrs. Leigh to request Lady Byron to urge forward the 
transfer from the funds. I write to Lady Byron on business by this 
post.” 

If Mrs. Leigh occupied the part in the separation that Mrs. Stowe 
would have us suppose, would even Lord Byron have dared to put her 
thus in communication with his wife? Let the worst man, whose eyes 
may fall on this question, answer it. 

It is impossible but that the world must see the probabilities of this 
theory. Lord Byron may have gone down in ignorance to his grave ; 
his wife may have gone on, believing the slander to her death. Or, 
perhaps —who knows ?—only semi-believing it. And hence (if a doubt 
were really upon her) may have arisen her bitter agony at her husband’s 
death—as Mrs. Stowe describes it. By the way, though, how did Mrs. 
Stowe learn it P—‘‘ Lady Byron sent for Fletcher, and walked the room 
in convulsive struggles to repress her tears and sobs, while she over 
and over again strove to elicit something from him which should 
enlighten her upon what her husband’s last message had been, but in 
vain.” Could it have been that she hungered for some one word to 
confirm or deny, if these doubts indeed lay on her own secret soul, and 
that her agony arose from there being none? Could it have been this 
doubt that caused her to cherish Mrs. Leigh in her last years—as Mrs. 
Stowe affirms she did. If this was the grave crime confided to Dr. 
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Lushington, can it be that in his own mind he doubts its truth, and so 
can neither conscientiously substantiate nor deny, and is forced to be 
silent ? Can it be that the family know of this charge, and that ¢hey 
doubt it, and must, in the uncertainty, also live with closed lips? I 
think it looks like it. 

It is certain that the real truth of the real facts can never be known 
now. No confidential friend of Lord Byron’s lives to deny this last 
grave charge—and indeed, what could any one deny to any purpose ? 
Lord Byron and Mrs. Leigh are both dead, and their ashes cannot 
speak to defend themselves. Lady Byron’s assertion that it was so, 
unless accompanied by tangible proof, would not convince. His papers 
are destroyed : a fatal error; which might not have been committed 
could this article in Macmillan’s Magazine have been foreseen. Lady 
Byron’s remain: but, it must not be forgotten that whatsoever hers 
may contain, they are at best a one-sided statement. The old ques- 
tion of the parting—the mystery, 1f you will—remains precisely where 
it was: nothing that can be accepted as fact or proof has been added 
to it. 

Over and over again, we would reiterate one thing: Before Mrs. 
Stowe had allowed herself to pen this offensive charge, before an Eng- 
lish editor consented to circulate it, they should have been supplied 
with indisputable proofs of its truth. It is absolutely incredible neither 
should have remembered that Lady Byron’s single communication to 
Mrs. Stowe did not prove it to be true. One remark made in the narra- 
tive is suggestive: but it is not clear whether Mrs. Stowe wishes to say 
Lady Byron made it /o fev at the interview or not! ‘She (Lady B.) 
went over, with a brief and clear analysis, the history of his whole 
life, as she had thought it out during the lonely musings of her widow- 
hood.” 

As she had “thought it out.” It may be that Lady Byron thought 
out a vast deal, and afterwards, quite unconsciously, took it for past 
fact. 

Where are the dates Mrs. Stowe says she was furnished with? Dates 
of what? We do not know: but, any way, it was a great omission not 
to append them. With all due deference to the editor, the paper ought 
to have been sent back for re-construction. It may be almost called 
sacred in its subject, touching, as it does, on the fame and memory of 
the dead ; yet in how loose and objectionable a manner is it written! 
Hard names, bad words, sensational sentences pervade it from first to 
last ; it taxes the attention to follow out the real meaning ; some of its 
language is entirely offensive to good taste. All this was needless. 
The story ought to have been told, if told at all, concisely and clearly, 
uninterlarded with foreign matter; and in a manner, as it might have 
been, that a pure ear need not have blushed too much to hear it. 

Nothing is easier than to bring a charge against the dead ; nothing 
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more difficult than to refute one. To what evd has this revelation been 
made? If Lady Byron preserved a religious silence up to the day of 
her death, why should it be broken now, many years after itp Were 
Lady Byron living now (the supposition is a paradox) how would she 
receive this startling tale? What impressed Mrs. Stowe more strongly 
than anything else, she says, during her interview, was ‘“ Lady Byron’s 
perfect conviction that her husband was now a redeemed spirit ; that 
he looked back with pain, and shame, and regret on all that was un- 
worthy in his past life.” Then would she not hear this with blushes of 
shame, with groans of anguish, with tears of remonstrance? Mrs. Stowe 
speaks of those whom Lady Byron has left, her grand-children, as 
“some of the best and noblest of mankind:” but she has not hesitated 
to bring bitter pain upon them. And, if upon them, what of the children 
left by Mrs. Leigh? 

The publication of this paper was more than uncalled for: there was 
every reason, in the interest of common sense, right feeling, and good 
taste, that it should have been for ever suppressed. Scarcely a child 
could have entertained the plea put forth as the excuse—that the 
Italian countess’s book was selling. It will sell a vast deal faster now, 
and its publishers may safely set up another edition. Lord Byron’s 
life will be re-read from pole to pole; and his poems searched with 
avidity by men and women, boys and girls, for the ideas Mrs. Stowe 
says arein them. A greater mistake was never made than to issue this 
paper: a mistake that can never be redeemed. As a commercial spec- 
ulation it has been, no doubt, a vast success : but perhaps all concerned 
may live to regret in their secret consciences that they were beguiled 
into it, 

In writing the above it has been impossible not to appear to take up 
Lord Byron’s cause, as against his wife’s, but it is solely with refer- 
ence to this charge, and to the abuse needlessly lavished on him by 
Mrs. Stowe. Neither is reflection made, or wished to be made, on Mrs. 
Stowe herself—but on the paper she has written, and on the offence it 
inflicts on society. If the facts encompassing that separation, the whole 
details of the time so long gone by, could be laid bare before us, as 
unfortunately they never can or will be, I earnestly believe it would be 
found that a more foundationless slander never was spoken of man. 
At any rate, the publication of it, when Lord and Lady Byron have 
been so long dead, is utterly indefensible. According to Mrs. Stowe’s 
own showing, so far as may be gathered by the verbose narrative, 10 
authority to do so was vested zz Aer: and even though Lady Byron 
left it to her discretion, surely the time for it had passed. It wasa 
bitter error not to have seen this. 
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AT MISS DEVEEN’S. 


HE end of the table was between us as we stood in the dining- 
room at Dyke Manor—I and Mrs. Todhetley—and on it laya 
three-cornered article of soft geranium wool, that she called a “ fichu.” 
I had my great-coat on my arm, ready for travelling, for I was going 
up to London on a visit to Miss Deveen. 

It was Easter now. Soon after the break-up of pleasure, caused by 
the loss of the emerald studs at Whitney Hall in January, the party had 
dispersed. Sophie Chalk returned to London; Tod and I came 
home ; Miss Deveen was going to Bath. The studs had not been 
traced—had never been heard of since; and Lettice Lane, after a short 
stay in disgrace at her mother’s cottage, had suddenly disappeared. Of 
course there were not wanting people to affirm that she had gone 
off to her favourite land of promise, Australia, carrying the studs with 
her. 

The Whitneys were now in London. They did not go in for 
London seasons; in fact Lady Whitney hardly remembered to have 
had a season in London at all, and she quite dreaded this, saying she 
should feel like a fish out of water. Sir John occupied a bedroom 
when he went up for Parliament, and dined at his club. But Helen 
was nineteen, and they thought she ought to be presented to the Queen. 
So Miss Deveen was consulted about a furnished house for them, and 
she and Sir John took one for six weeks from just before Easter. They 
left Whitney Hall at once to take possession; and Bill Whitney 
and Tod, who got an invitation, joined them the day before Good 
Friday. 

The next Tuesday I received a letter from Miss Deveen. We were 
very good friends at Whitney and she had been polite enough to say 
she should be glad to see me in London. I never expected to go, for 
three-parts of those invitations do not come to anything. She wrote 
now to ask me to go up; it might be pleasant for me, she added, as 
Joseph Todhetley was staying with the Whitneys. 

It is of no use going on until I have said a word about Tod. If ever 
a fellow was hopelessly in love with a girl, he was with Sophie Chalk. 
I don’t mean hopeless as to the love, but as to getting out of it. On 
the day we were quitting Whitney Hall—it was on the 26th of Jan- 
uary, and the icicles were clustering on the tree-branches—they had 
taken a long walk together. What Tod said I don’t know, but I think 
he let her know how much he loved her, and asked her to wait until 
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he should be of age and could put the question—would she be his wife ? 
We went with her to the station, and the way Tod wrapped her up in 
the railway carriage was as good as a show. (Pretty little Mrs. Hughes, 
who had been visiting old Featherston, went up by the same train.) 
They corresponded a little, she and Tod. Nothing particular in her 
letters, at any rate—nothing but what the world might see, or that she 
might have written to Mrs. Todhetley, who got one from heron occasions— 
but I know Tod just lived on those letters and her remembrance; he 
could not hide it from me; and I saw without wishing to see or being 
able to help myself. Why, he had gone up to London now in one 
sole hope—that of meeting again with Miss Chalk. 

Mrs. Todhetley saw it too—had seen it from the time when Sophie 
Chalk was at Dyke Manor—and it grieved and worried her. But not 
the Squire: he no more supposed Tod was going to take up seriously 
with Sophie Chalk, than with the pink-eyed lady exhibited the past year 
at Pershore Fair. 

Well, that’s all of explanation. This was Wednesday morning, and 
the Squire was going to drive me to the station for the London train. 
Mrs. Todhetley at the last moment was giving me charge of the fichu, 
which she had made for Sophie Chalk’s sister. 

‘“‘T did not send it by Joseph ; I thought it as well not,” she observed, 
as she began to pack it up in the tissue-paper. ‘ Will you take it down 
to Mrs. Smith yourself, Johnny, and deliver it?” 

“ All nght.” 

‘‘T—-you know, Johnny, I have the greatest dislike to anything that 
is mean or underhanded,” she went on, dropping her voice a little. 
‘But I don’t think it would be wrong, under the circumstances, if I ask 
you to take a little note of what these Smiths are. I don’t mean in the 
way of fashion, Johnny ; I suppose they are all that ; but whether they 
are nice, good people. Somehow I did not like Miss Chalk, with all 
her fascinations, and it is of no use to pretend I did.” 

‘‘ She was too fascinating for ordinary folk, good mother.” 

‘“-Ves, that was it. She seemed to put the fascinations on. And, 
Johnny, though we were to hear that she had a thousand a year to her 
fortune, I should be miserable if I thought Joe would choose her for 
his wife.” 

‘‘ She used to say she was poor.” 

‘‘ But she seemed to have a whole list of lords and ladies for her friends, 
so I conclude they must be people of note themselves. It’s not that, 
Johnny—rich or poor—it is that I don’t like her for herself, and I do 
not think she is the one to make Joe happy. She never spoke openly 
about her friends, you know, or about herself. At any rate, you take 
down this little parcel to Mrs. Smith, with my kind compliments, and 
then you'll see them for yourself. And in judgment and observation 
you are worth fifty of Joe, any day.” 
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‘‘ Not in either judgment or observation ; only in instinct.” 

“‘ And that’s for yourself,” she added, slipping a sovereign into my 
waistcoat pocket. ‘I don’t know how much Mr. Todhetley has given 
you. Mind you spend your money in right things, Johnny: but I am 
not afraid ; I could trust you all over the world.” 

Giles put my portmanteau in, and we drove off. The hedges were 
beginning to bud; the fields looked green. From observations about 
the young lambs, and a broken fence, that he went into a passion over, 
the Squire suddenly plunged into something else. 

‘You take care of yourself, sir, in London! Boys get into all kinds 
of pitfalls there, if they don’t mind.” 

“ But I do not call myself a boy, sir, now.” 

‘¢ Not call yourself a boy !” retorted the Squire, staring. ‘‘I’d like to 
know what else you are. ‘l'od’sa boy, sir, and nothing else, though he 
does count twenty years. I wonder what the world’s coming to!” he 
added, lashing up Bob and Blister. “In my days youngsters did not 
think themselves men before they had done growing.” 

“What I meant was that I am old enough to take care of myself. 
Mrs. Todhetley has just said she could trust me all over the world.” 

‘Just like her foolishness! Take care you don’t get your pockets 
picked: there’s sure to be a thief at every corner. And don’t you pick 
them yourself, Master Johnny. I knew a young fellow once who went 
up to London with ten pounds in his pocket. He was staying at the 
Castle and Falcon hotel, near the place where the mails used to start 
from—and a fine sight it was to see them bowl out, one after another, 
with their lamps lighted. Well, Johnny, this young fellow got back 
again in four days by one of these very mails, every shilling spent, and 
his fare down not paid. You'd not think that was steady old Jacobson ; 
but it was.” 

I laughed. ‘The Squire looked more inclined to cry. 

“Cleaned out, he was ; not a rap left! Money melts in London— 
that’s a fact—and it’s very necessary to be cautious. Avs went in 
seeing the shows; so he told his father. Don’t you go in for too many 
of them, Johnny, or you may find yourself without funds to bring you 
home, and railways don’t give trust. You might go to the Tower, now, 
and St. Paul’s, and the British Museum; they are steady places. I’d 
not advise a theatre, unless it’s just once—some good, respectable 
play ; and mind you go home straight after it. Some young men slink 
off to singing-shops now, they say, but I’m sure such places can bring 
no good.” 

“Being with Miss Deveen, sir, I don’t suppose I shall have the 
opportunity of getting into much harm.” 

‘* Well, it is right in me to caution you, Johnny. London is a dread- 
ful place, full of sharpers and bad people. It used to be in the old 
days, and I don’t suppose it has improved in these. You have no 
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father, Johnny, and 1 stand to you in the light of one, to give you these 
warnings. Enjoy your visit rationally, my boy, and come home with a 
true report and a good conscience. That’s the charge my old father 
always gave to me.” 

Miss Deveen lived in a nice house, north-westward, away from the 
bustle of London. The road was wide, the houses were semi-detached, 
with gardens around and plenty of trees in view. Somehow I had 
hoped Tod would be at the Paddington terminus, and was disappointed, 
so I took a cab and went on. Miss Deveen came into the hall to re- 
ceive me, and said she did not consider me too big to be kissed, con- 
sidering she was over sixty. Miss Cattledon, sitting in the drawing- 
room, gave me a finger to shake, and seemed not to like my coming. 
Her waist and throat were thinner and longer than ever; her stays 
creaked like parchment. 

If I’d never had a surprise in my life, I got one before I was in the 
house an hour. Coming down from the bed-chamber to which they 
had shown me, a maid-servant passed me on the first-floor landing. It 
was Lettice Lane! I wondered—believe me or not, as you will—I 
wondered whether I saw straight, and stood back against the pillar of 
the banisters. 

“Why, Lettice, is it you ?” 

“Ves, sir.” 

“ But—what are you doing here ?” 

‘“‘T am here in service, sir.” 

She ran on upstairs. lLettice in Miss Deveen’s house! It was 
worse than a Chinese puzzle. 

“Is that you, Johnny? Step in here?” 

The voice—Miss Deveen’s—came from a partially open door, close 
at hand. It was a small, pretty sitting-room, with light-blue curtains 
and chairs. Miss Deveen sat by the fire, ready for dinner. In her 
white body shone studs of amethyst, quite as beautiful as the lost 
emeralds. 

“We call this the blue-room, Johnny. It is my own exclusively, 
and nobody enters it but upon invitation. Sit down. Were you 
surprised to see Lettice Lane ?” 

‘“‘T don’t think I was ever so much surprised in all my life. She says 
she is living here.” 

‘Ves; I sent for her to help my housemaid.” 

I was thoroughly mystified. Miss Deveen smiled, and put down her 
book and spectacles. 

‘“‘T have taken to glasses, Johnny.” 

‘But I thought you saw so well.” 

‘“‘So I do, for anything but very small type—and that book seems to 
have been printed for none but the youngest eyes. And I see people 
as well as things,” she added significantly. 
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I felt sure of that. 

‘*Do you remember, Johnny, the day after the uproar at Whitney 
Hall, that I asked you to pilot me to Lettice Lane’s mother’s, and to 
say nothing about it?” 

“Yes, certainly. You walked the whole four miles of the way. It’s 
five by road.” 

‘And back again. I’m good for more yet than some of the young 
folks are, Johnny ; but I always was an excellent walker. The next day 
the party broke up; that pretty girl, Sophie Chalk, departed for London, 
and you and young Todhetley left later. When you reached your 
home in the evening, I don’t suppose you thought I had been to Dyke 
Manor that same day.” 

“No! Had you really, Miss Deveen ?” 

“Really and truly. J’ll tell you now the reason of those journeys of 
mine. As Lettice Lane was being turned out of the Hall, she made a 
remark in the moment of departure, accidentally I am sure, which 
caused me to be nearly certain she was not guilty of stealing the studs. 
Before, while they were all condemning her for guilty, Z had felt doubt- 
ful of it, but of course I could not be sure, and Miss Cattledon re- 
proaches me with thinking everybody innocent under every circum- 
stance—which is a mistake of hers. Mind, Johnny, the few words 
Lettice said might have been used designedly, by one crafty and guilty, 
on purpose to throw me off the suspicion: but I felt nearly fully per- 
suaded that the girl had spoken them in unconscious innocence. I 
went to her mother’s to see them both; I’m fond of looking into things 
with my own eyes; and I came away with my good opinion increased. 
I next went to Mrs. Todhetley’s to hear what she said of the girl; I 
saw her and your old nurse, Hannah, making it my request to both of 
them not to speak of my visit. They gave the girl a good character 
for honesty; Mrs. Todhetley thought her quite incapable of taking the 
studs; Hannah could not say what a foolish girl with roving ideas of 
Australia in her head might do in a moment of temptation. In less 
than a fortnight I was back in London, having paid my visit to Bath. 
I had been reflecting all that while, Johnny, on the cruel blight this 
must be on Lettice Lane, supposing that she was innocent. I thought 
the probabilities were that she was innocent, not guilty; and I deter- 
mined to offer her a home in my own house during the uncertainty. 
She seemed only too glad to accept it, and here she is. If the girl 
should eventually turn out to be innocent, I shall have done her a real 
service ; if guilty, why I shall not regret having held out a helping hand 
to her, that may perhaps save her for the future.” 

‘Tt was very kind and thoughtful of you, Miss Deveen !” 

“My chief difficulty lay in keeping the suspicion on Lettice Lane a 
secret from my household. Fortunately I had taken no servants with 
me to Whitney Hall, my maid having been ill at the time; but Cattle- 
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don is outrageously virtuous, and of course proportionally bitter against 
Lettice. You saw that at Whitney.” 

“‘She would have been the first to tell of her!” 

“Yes. I had to put the thing rather strongly to Miss Cattledon— 
‘Hold your tongue, or leave me.’ It answered, Johnny. Cattledon 
likes her place here, and acts accordingly. She picks up her petticoats 
from contamination when she meets the unfortunate Lettice; but she 
takes care to hold her tongue.” 

“Do you think it will ever be found out, Miss Deveen?” 

“‘T hope it will.” 

‘But who—could have taken them?” And the thought of what I 
had said to Anna Whitney, that it might be Miss Cattledon herself, 
flashed over me as I put the question. 

“‘T think ”—Miss Deveen glanced round as if to make sure we were 
alone, and dropped her voice a little—‘“‘that it must have been one of 
the guests who came to Whitney Hall that night. Cattledon let out 
one thing, but not until after we were at home, for the fact seemed not 
to have made the least impression on her memory at the time, but it 
came back afterwards. When she was quitting her room after dressing 
that evening—I being already out of mine and gone down—she saw 
the shawl she had worn out of doors in the afternoon lying across a 
chair just as she had thrown it off. She is very careful of her clothes ; 
and hesitated, she says, whether to go back then and fold it; but, 
knowing she was late, did not do so. She had been downstairs about 
ten minutes, when I asked her to fetch my fan, which I had forgotten. 
Upon going through her room to mine, she saw the shawl lying on the 
floor, and picked it up, wondering how it could have come there. At 
that time the maids had not been in to put either her room or mine to 
rights. Now what I infer, Johnny, is that my jewcl-case was visited 
and the studs stolen Jefore Lettice Lane and Mrs. Lease went near the 
rooms, and that the thief, in her hurry to escape, brushed against the 
shawl and threw it down.” 

“And can’t Miss Cattledon see the probability of that?” 

“She won’t see it. lLettice Lane is guilty, with her, and nobody 
else. Prejudice goes a long way in this world, Johnny. The people 
who came to the dance that night were taking off their things in the 
next room to Miss Cattledon’s, and I think it hkely that some one of 
them may have found a way into my chamber, perhaps even by accident, 
and the sight of the brilliant emerald studs—they were more beautiful 
than any they were lying with—was too much for human equanimity. 
It was my fault for leaving the dressing-case open—and do you know, 
Johnny, I believe I left it literally ofen—I can never forget that.” 

“But Lettice Lane said it was shut; shut but not locked.” 

‘‘ Well, it is upon my conscience that I left it open. Who ever took 
the studs may have shut down the lid, in precaution or forgetfulness. 
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Meanwhile, Johnny, don’t you say anything of what I have told you; at 
the Whitneys, or elsewhere. They do not know that Lettice Lane is 
with me; they are prejudiced against her, especially Sir John; and 
Lettice has orders to keep out of the way of visitors. Should they by 
chance see her, why I shall say that as the case was at best doubtful, 
I am giving the girl a chance to redeem her good name. Weare going 
there after dinner. So mind you keep counsel.” 

“To the Whitneys ?” 

“Tt is only the next door, as one may say. I did not mention that 
you were coming up,” she added, ‘so there’ll be a surprise for them. 
And now we will go down. Here, carry my book for me, Johnny.” 

In the drawing-room we found a grey-haired curate, with a mild 
voice ; Miss Cattledon was simpering and smiling upon him. I gathered 
that he did duty in church hard by, and had come to dinner by invita- 
tion. Hetook in Miss Deveen, and that other blessed lady fell to me. 
It was a nice dinner,—Miss Deveen carving: uncommonly nice to me 
after my journey. Didn’t Miss Deveen make me eat! She said she 
knew what boys’ appetites were. Before I’d finished one joint she 
put on my plate another; first a leg and a merry-thought, then a wing 
and some bones, besides the stuffing and tongue. The curate took 
his leave, but Miss Deveen sat on; she fancied to have heard that 
the Whitneys were to have friends to dinner that night, and would not 
be too early. 

About half a dozen houses lay between, and Miss Deveen put a shawl 
over her head and ran the distance. ‘‘Such a mistake, to have takena 
place for them so far from Hyde Park!” whispered Cattledon to me, 
as we were following—and I’m sure she must have been in a gracious 
mood to give me the confidence. ‘“ Neither Sir John nor Miss Deveen 
has much notion of the requirements of fashionable society, Mr. Lud- 
low : as to poor Lady Whitney, she is a very owl in all that relates to it.” 

Poor Lady Whitney—not looking like an owl, but a plain good- 
hearted English mother—was the first to see us. ‘There was no dinner- 
party after all. She sat on a chair just inside the drawing-room, which | 
was precisely the same in build and size as Miss Deveen’s, but had not 
her handsome furniture. She said she was very glad to see me, and 
would have invited me with Joe, but for want of beds. 

They were all grouped at the other end of the room, playing at 
forfeits, and a vast deal too busy to notice me. I had leisure to look 
at them. Helen was talking very fast: Harry shouting; Anna sat 
leaning her cheek on her hand; Tod stood frowning and angry against 
the wall; the young ones were jumping like little savages; and Bill 
Whitney was stuck on a stool, his eyes bandaged, and the tips of a girl’s 
white fingers touching his hands. A fairy, rather than a girl, for that’s 
what she looked like, with her small, light figure, and her gauze skirts 
floating : Miss Sophie Chalk. 
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But what on earth had come to her hair? It used to be brown; it 
was now light, and gleaming with golden spangles. Perhaps it belonged 
to her fairy nature. 

Suddenly Bill shouted out ‘‘ Miss Chalk,” threw off the bandage, and 
caught her hands to kiss her! It was all in the forfeits: he had a right 
to do it, because he guessed her name. She laughed and struggled, the 
children and Helen were as wild Indians with glee, and Tod looked fit 
to bring the roof down. Just as Bill got the kiss, Anna saw me. 

Of course it created an interlude, and the forfeits were thrown up. 
Tod came out of his passion, feeling a little frightened. 

“Johnny! Why, what in the world brings you here? Anything 
amiss with my father?” 

‘I’m only come up on a visit, Tod, to Miss Deveen.” 

‘Well, I’m sure!” cried Tod: as if he thought he ought to have all 
the visiting, and I none. 

Sophie put her hand into mine. “Iam so glad to see you again,” 
she said in her softest tone. ‘“ And dear Mrs. Todhetley, how is she ? 
and the sweet children ?” 

But she never waited to hear how; for she turned away at some 
question put by Bill Whitney. 

Sir John came in, and the four old ones sat down to their whist in 
the small drawing-room opening from this. The children were sent to 
bed. Sophie Chalk went to the piano to sing a song under her breath, 
Tod putting himself on one side, Bill on the other. 

‘* Are doth of them going in for the lady’s favour?” J asked of Anna, 
pointing to the piano. 

She was on the sofa then, and made room for me beside her. ‘I 
think Miss Chalk would like it, Johnny.” 

“How well Bill is looking.” 

‘“‘Oh, he has quite recovered ; he seems all the stronger for his hurt. 
I suppose the rest and nursing set him up.” 

‘Is Sophie Chalk staying here ?” 

“No; there’s hardly room for her. But she has been here every day 
and all day since we came up. They send her home in a cab at night, 
and one of the maids has to go with her. It is Helen’s arrangement.” 

‘Do you like London, Anna?” 

“No. I wish I had stayed at home.” 

* But why ?” 

‘Well—but I can’t tell you every reason.” 

“Tell me one?” 

Anna did not answer. She sat looking straight out before her, her 
eyes full of trouble. 

‘Perhaps it is all nothing, Johnny. I may be fanciful and foolish, 
and so take up mistaken notions. Wrong ones, on more points than 
one.” 
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“Do you mean anything—+here ?” 

“Ves. It would be—/ think—a terrible misfortune for us, if Wil- 
liam were to engage himself to Sophie Chalk.” 

“You mean Tod, Anna?” 

She blushed like a crimson rose. ‘ Down at Whitney I did think it 
was he; but since we came here she seems to have changed; to be— 
to be 

‘Going in for Bill. I put it plainly, you see, Anna.” 

~ “JT cannot help fearing that it would be a very sad mistake for either © 
ofthem. Oh, Johnny, I am just tormented out of my peace, doubting 
whether or not I ought to speak. Sometimes I say to myself, yes it 
would be right, it is my duty. And then again I fancy that I am alto- 
gether mistaken, and that there’s nothing for me to say.” 

‘¢ But what could you say, Anna?” 

Anna had been nervously winding her thin gold chain round her 
finger. She unwound it again before answering. 

“ Of course—what could I? Andif I were to speak, and—and— 
find there was no cause,” she dreamily added, ‘‘I should never forgive 
myself. The shame of it would rest upon me throughout life.” 

“Well, I don’t see that, Anna. Just because you fancied things 
‘were serious when they were not so! Where would be the shame ?” 

“You don’t understand, Johnny. J should feel it. And so I wish 
I had stayed down at Whitney, out of the reach of torment. I wish 
another thing with all my heart—that Helen would not have Sophie 
Chalk here.” 

“TI think you may take one consolation to yourself, Anna—that 
‘whatever you might urge against her, it would most likely make not the 
“smallest difference one way or the other. With Tod I am sure it would 
not. If he set his mind on marrying Sophie Chalk, other people’s 
-grumblings would never turn him from it.” 

“It might depend a little on what the grumblings were,” returned 
Anna, as if fighting for the last word. ‘“ But there; let it drop. Id 
rather say no more.” 


She got up to reach a photograph-book, and we began looking over 
it together. 

‘“Good gracious! Here’s Miss Cattledon! Small waist and all!” 

Anna laughed. “She had it taken in Bath, and sent it to William. 
He had only asked her for it in joke.” 

‘‘So those studs have never turned up, Anna?” 

‘“‘No. Iwish they would. I should pray night and morning for 
at, if I thought it would do nobody an injury.” 

“Johnny!” roared out Sir John. 

“* Yes, sir.” 

‘““Come you, and take my hand for five minutes. I have just 
remembered a note I ought to have written this afternoon.” 
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“J shall be sure to play badly,” I said to Lady Whitney, who had 
fallen to Sir John in cutting for partners. 

“Oh, my dear, what does it matter?” she kindly answered. “TI 
don’t mind if you do.” 


The next morning Miss Cattledon went out to ten o’clock daily 
service. Miss Deveen said she had taken to the habit of doing so. I 
wondered whether it was for the sake of religion, or for that grey-haired 
curate who did the prayers. Sitting by ourselves, I told Miss Deveen 
of the commission I had from Mrs. Todhetley ; and somehow, without 
my intending it, she gathered a little more. 

‘“* Go by all means, and learn what you can, Johnny. Go at once. 
I don’t think you need, any of you, be afraid though,” she added, 
laughing. ‘‘ I’ve seen very much of boy and girl love, and they rarely 
come to anything. Young men mostly go through one or two such 
episodes before settling seriously to the business of life.” 

The omnibus took me to Oxford Street, and I found my way from 
thence to Torriana Square. It proved to be a corner house, its front. 
entrance being in the square. But there was a smaller entrance on the: 
side (which was rather a bustling street), and a kind of office window,. 
on the wire blind of which was written in white letters, “Mr. Smith, 
wine-merchant.” 

A wine-merchant! Well, I was surprised. Could there be any mis- 
take? No, it was the right number. But I thought there must be, and 
stood staring at the place with both eyes. That wasa come-down. Not 
but what wine-merchants are as good as other people; only Sophie Chalk 
had somehow imparted the notion of their living up to lords and ladies. 

I asked at the front door for Mrs. Smith, and was shown up-stairs to 
a handsome drawing-room. A little girl, with a sallow face, thin and 
sickly, was seated there. She did not get up, only stared at me with 
her dark, keen, deep-set eyes. 

“Do you know where your mamma is, Miss Trot?” asked the 
servant, putting a chair. 

“You can go and search for her.” 

She looked at me so intently as the maid left the room, that I told 
her who I was, and what I had come for. The child’s tongue—it 
seemed as sharp a one as Miss Cattledon’s—was let loose. 

“I’ve heard of you, Johnny Ludlow. Mrs. Smith would be glad to 
see you. You'd better wait.” 

I don’t know how it is that I make myself at home with people ; or, 
rather, that people seem so soon to be at home with me. I don’t /ry 
for it, but it is always so. In two or three minutes, when the girl was 
talking to me as freely as though I were her brother, the maid came 
back again. 

“Miss Trot, I cannot find your mamma.” 
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‘Mrs. Smith’s out. But I was not obliged to tell you so. I'll not 
spare you any work when you call me Miss Trot.” 

The maid’s only answer was to leave the room: and the little girl— 
‘who spoke just like a woman—shook her dark hair from her face in 
‘temper. 

“T’ve told them over and over again I will not be called Miss Trot. 
How would they like it? Because my mamma took to say it when I 
«was a baby, it is no reason why other people should.” 

“ Perhaps your mamma says it still, and so they fall into it also.” 

‘*My mamma is dead!” 

Just at the moment I did not take the meaning of the words. “ Mrs. 
‘Smith dead ! ” 

“Mrs. Smith is not my mother. Don’t you insult me, please. She 
‘came here as my governess, If papa chose to make a fool of himself 
‘by marrying her afterwards, it was not my fault. What are you 
looking at?” 

I was looking at her: she seemed so strange a child; and feeling 
‘slightly puzzled between the other Mrs. Smith and this one. They say 
{ am a muff at all things ; I’m sure I am at understanding complicated 
relationships. 

‘“Then—Miss Chalk is—fhis Mrs. Smith’s sister ?” 

“Well, you might know that. They are a pair, and I don’t like 
either. There are two crying babies up stairs now.” 

“* Mrs, Smith’s ?” | 

“Yes, Mrs. Smith’s”—with intense aggravation. ‘Papa had got 
quite enough with me, and I could have managed the house and the 
servants as well as she does. And because Nancy Chalk was not 
enough, in addition we must be never safe from Sophonisba! Oh, but 
there are crosses in life!” 

‘“Who 1s Sophonisba ?” 

‘¢She is Sophonisba.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps you mean Sophie Chalk?” 

“Her name’s not Sophie, or Sophia either. She was christened 
‘Sophonisba, but she hates the name, and takes care to drop it always. 
‘Oh, she is a deep one, 1s Sophonisba Chalk !” 

“‘Ts this her home?” 

‘‘She makes it her home, when she’s not out teaching. And papa 
mever seems to see it as an encroachment. Sophonisba Chalk does not 
keep her places, you know. She thought she had got into something 
fine last autumn at Lord Augustus Difford’s, but Lady Augustus gave 
her warning at the first month’s end.” 

“Then Miss Chalk is a governess ?” 

“What else do you suppose she is? She comes over people, and 
gets a stock of invitations on hand, and goes to them between times. 
‘You should hear the trouble there is about her dresses, that she may 
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make a good appearance. And how she does it / can’t think; they 
don’t tell me their contrivances. Mrs. Smith must give her some—I’m 
sure of it—which papa has to pay for; and Sophonisba goes in trust 
for others.” 

‘¢ She was always dressed well down with us.” 

“Of course she was. Whitney Hall was her great card place; but 
the time for the visit was so long being fixed, she thought it had alB 
dropped through. It came just right, when she was turned out of Lady 
Augustus Difford’s. Ellen Whitney had given it a long while ago.” 

‘¢T know; when they were schoolfellows at Miss Lakon’s.” 

‘‘ They were not schoolfellows ; Sophonisba was treated as the rest, 
but she was only improving pupil. She gave her services, learnt of 
some of the masters, and paid nothing. How old do you think she 
is?” broke off Miss ‘Trot. 

‘“‘ About twenty.” 

‘‘ She was six-and-twenty last birthday; and they say she’ll look like 
a child till she’s six-and-thirty. I call it a shame for a young woman of 
that age to be doing nothing for herself, but to be living upon strangers ; 
and papa and I are nothing else to her.” 

“ How old are you?” I could not help asking. 

‘“‘ Fifteen ; people take me to be younger, because I’m short, and it 
vexes me. They'd not think me young, if they knew how I feel. Oh, 
I can tell you itis a sharpening thing for your papa to marry again, and 
to find yourself put down in your own home.” 

‘Has Miss Chalk any engagement now?” 

“She has not had an engagement all this year, and now it’s April! 
I don’t believe she looks after one. She pretends to teach me—while 
she’s waiting, she says; but it’s all a farce; J won't learn of her. I 
heard her tell Mr. Everty I wasa horrid child. Fancy that!” 

““Who’s Mr. Everty?” 

“ Papa’s head-clerk. He’s a gentleman, you know, and Sophonisba 
thinks great things of him. Ah, I could tell something, if I liked! 
but she put me on my honour. Oh, she’s a sly one! Just now, she is 
all her time at the Whitneys, fire-hot for it. You are not going? Stay 
to luncheon.” 

“T must go; Miss Deveen will be waiting for me. You can 
deliver the parcel, please, with Mrs. Todhetley’s message. IT will call 
in to see Mrs. Smith another day.” 

“¢ And to see me, too?” came the quick retort. 

“Ves, of course.” 

‘Now, mind you don’t break your word. I shall say it’s me you are 
coming to call upon; they think I am nobody in this house. Ask for 
Afiss Smith when you come. Good-bye, Johnny Ludlow !” 

She never stirred as I shook hands; she seemed never to have 
stirred hand or foot throughout the interview. But, as I opened the 
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was. 


I saw that she was both lame and deformed. 

In passing down the side street by the office, some one brushed by, 
with the quick step of a London business-man. Where had I seen the 
face before? Whose did it put me in mind of? Why,—it came to me 
all in a minute—Roger Monk’s! who had lived at Dyke Manor (if 
you’ve not forgotten it) under false auspices. Before I could turn to 
look, he had disappeared; no doubt, round the corner of the square. 

“Tod,” I said, as soon as I came across him, “Sophie Chalk’s a 
governess.” 

“Well, what of that ?” asked Tod. 

‘Not much; but she might as well have been candid with us at 
Dyke Manor.” 

‘‘ A governess is a lady.” 

“Ought to be; but why did she keep on making out to us that 
she had been a visitor at the Diffords’, when she was only the teacher? 
We should have respected her just as much; perhaps, made more of 
her.” 

“What are you cavilling at? As if nobody were ever a teacher 
before !” 

“Oh, Tod! it is not that. Don’t you see?—if she had kept a 
chandler’s shop, and been open about it, what should we have cared ? 
It was the sailing under false colours ; the trying to pass herself off 
for what she was not.” 

He gave no answer to this, except a whistle. 

“She is turned six-and-twenty, Tod. And she was not a school-girl 
at Miss Lakon’s, but governess-pupil.” 

‘*T suppose she was a school-girl once?” 

‘“*T suppose she was.” 

“‘Good. What else have you to say, wise Johnny?” 

** Nothing.” 

Nothing ; for where was the use? Sophie Chalk would have been 
only an angel in his eyes, though he heard that she had sold apples at a 
street-corner. Sophie, that very morning, had begged Lady Whitney 
to let her instruct the younger children, ‘as a friend,” so long as they 
were in town ; for the governess at Whitney was a daily one, and they 
had not brought her. Lady Whitney at first demurred, and then kissed 
Sophie for her goodness. The result was, that a bed was found for Miss 
Chalk, and she stayed with them altogether. 

But I can’t say much for the teaching. It was not Sophie Chalk’s 
fault, perhaps. Helen would be in the school-room, and Harry would 
be there ; and Iand Anna sometimes; and Tod and Bill always. Lady 
Whitney looked upon this London sojourn as a holiday, and did not 


She. Hastening across the room, with a crutch, to ring the bell ! And - 
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mind whether the children learnt or played, provided they were kept 
passably quiet. I told Sophie of my visit to take the fichu, and she 
made a wry face over the lame girl. 

‘’That Mabel Smith! Poor morbid little object! What she would 
have grown into but for the fortunate chance of my sister’s marrying 
into the house, I can’t imagine, Johnny. I'll draw you her portrait in 
her night-cap, by-and-by.” 

The days went on. We did have fun: but war was growing up be- 
tween William Whitney and Tod. There could no longer be a mistake 
(to those who understood things and kept their eyes open) of the part 
Sophie Chalk was playing: and that was the trying to throw Tod over 
for William Whitney, and to make no fuss’about it. I don’t believe 
she cared a brass button for either: but Bill’s future position in life 
would be better than Tod’s, seeing that his father was a baronet. 
Bill was going in for her favour; perhaps not seriously, it might have 
been for the fun of the moment, or to amuse himself by spiting Tod. 
Sir John and my lady never so much as dreamt of the by-play running 
on before their faces, and I don’t think Helen did. 

‘““T told you she’d fascinate the hair off your head, Bill, give her the 
chance,” said I to him one day in the school-room, when Miss Chalk 
was teaching her pupils to dance. 

“You shut up, Johnny,” he said, laughing, and shied the atlas at 
me. 

Before the day was out, there was a sharp, short quarrel. They were 
all coming for the evening to Miss Deveen’s. I went in at dusk to tell 
them not to make it ten at night. Turning into the drawing-room, 
I interrupted a scene—Bill Whitney and Tod railing at one another. 
What the bone of dispute was I never knew, for they seemed to have 
got to the tail of it. 

“You did,” said Tod. 

“‘T did not,” said Bill. 

““T tell you, you ad, William Whitney.” 

‘“‘Let it go; it’s word against word, and we shall never decide it. 
You are mistaken, Todhetley: but Iam not going to ask your leave 
what I shall do or what I shan’t.” 

‘You have no right to say to Miss Chalk what I heard you saying 
to-day.” 

“T tell you, you did not hear me say anything of the sort. Put it 
that you did—what business is it of yours? If I chose to go in for 
her, to ask her to be the future Lady Whitney—many a year may it be 
though, I hope, before I step into my father’s place, good old man !— 
who has the mght to say me nay ?” 

Tod was foaming. Dusk though it was, I could see that. They took 
no more account of my being present, than of Harry’s little barking 
dog. 
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“Look here, Bill Whitney. If ——” 

*¢ Are you boys quarrelling ?” 

The interruption was Anna’s. Passing across the hall, she had heard 
the voices and looked in. Asif glad of the excuse to get away, Bill 
Whitney followed her from the room. Tod went out and banged the 
hall-door after him. 

I waited, thinking Anna might come in, and strolled into the little 
drawing-room. There, quiet as a mouse, stood Sophie Chalk. She 
had been listening, for certain; and I hope it gratified her: her eyes 
sparkled a little. 

“Why, Johnny! was it you making all that noise? What was the 
matter? Anything gone wrong ?” 

It was all very fine to try it onwith me. I just looked straight at her, 
and I think she saw as much. Saying something about going to search 
for Helen, she left the room. 

“What was the trouble, Johnny?” whispered Anna, stealing up to 
me. 

‘*¢ Only those two having a jar.” 

“T heard that. But what was it about? Sophie Chalk ?” 

‘Well, yes ; that was it, Anna.” 

We were at the front window then. A man was lighting the lamps 
in the road, and Anna seemed to be occupied in watching him. There 
was enough care on her face to set one up in the dismals for life. 

“No harm may come of it, Anna. Any way, you can do nothing.” 

‘Oh, Johnny, I wish I knew!” she said, clasping her hands. “I 
wish I could satisfy myself which way the vight¢ lies. If I were to 
speak, it might be put down to the wrong motive. I try to see whether 
that thought is not a selfish one, whether I ought to let it deter me 
But then—but then—that’s not the worst.” 

“That sounds like a riddle, Anna.” 

‘“‘T wish I had some good, judicious person who would hear all and 
judge for me,” she said, rather dreamily. “If you were older, Johnny, 
I think I'd tell you.” 

**T am as old as you, at any rate.” 

“That’s just it. We are neither of us old enough or experienced 
enough to trust to our own judgment.” 

“ There’s our mother, ee 

““T know.” 

‘What you mean is, that Sir John and Lady Whitney ought to have 
their eyes opened to what’s going on, that they may put an end to 
Miss Chalk’s intimacy here, if they deem the danger warrants it ?” 

“ That’s near enough, Johnny. And I don’t see my way sufficiently 
clear to do it.” 

‘Put the case to Helen.” 

‘She would only laugh in my face. Hush! here comes some one.” 
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It was Sophie Chalk. She looked rather sharply at us both, and said 
she could not find Helen anywhere. 

And the days were to go on in public smoothness and private dis- 
comfort, Miss Sophie exercising her fascinations on the whole of us. 

But for having promised that lame child to call again in Torriana 
Square, I’d not have cared to go. It was afternoon this time. The 
servant showed me up-stairs, and said her mistress was for the moment 
engaged. Mabel Smith sat in the same seat in her black frock ; some 
books lay on a small table drawn before her. 

‘“‘T thought you had forgotten to come.” 

‘Did you? I should be sure not to forget it.” 

**T am so tired with my lessons,” she said, irritably, sweeping the 
books away with her long thin fingers. “I always am when //ey teach 
me. Mrs. Smith has kept me at them for two hours ; she is gone down 
now to engage a new servant.” 

‘“‘T get frightfully tired of my lessons sometimes.” 

‘¢ Ah, but not as I do; you can run about; and learning, you know, 
will never be of use to me. I want you to tell me something: Is 
Sophonisba Chalk going to stay at Lady Whitney’s ?” 

“IT don’t know. They will not be so very long in town.” 

‘But I mean is she to be governess there, and go into the country 
with them ?” 

‘No; I think not.” 

“She wants to. If she does, papa says he shall have some nice 
young lady to sit with me and teach me. Oh, I do hope she will go 
with them, and then the house would be rid of her. I say she will: it’s 
too good a chance for her to let slip. Mrs. Smith says she won’t: she 
told Mr. Everty so last night. He wouldn’t believe her, and was very 
cross over it.” 

‘Cross over it?” 

“He said Sophonisba ought not to have gone there at all without 
consulting him, and that she had not been home once since, and only 
written him one rubbishing note that had nothing in it; and he asked 
Mrs. Smith whether she thought that was right.” 

A light flashed overme. ‘‘ Is Miss Chalk to marry Mr. Everty ?” 

‘‘T suppose that’s what it will come to,” answered the curious child. 
‘“‘ She has promised to : but promises with her don’t go for much when it 
suits her to break them. Sophonisba put me on my honour not to tell; 
but now that Mr. Everty has spoken to Mrs. Smith and papa, it is dif- 
ferent. I saw it a long while ago; before she went to the Diffords’, 
I’ve nothing to do but to sit and watch and think, you see, Johnny 
Ludlow ; and I perceive things quicker than other people.” 

“ But—why do you fancy Miss Chalk may break her promise to Mr, 
Everty ?” 

“If she meant to keep it, why should she be scheming to go away 
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as the Whitneys’ governess? I know what it is: Sophonisba does not 
think Mr. Everty good enough for her, but she’d like to keep him — 
waiting on, for fear of not getting anybody better.” 

Anything so shrewd as Mabel Smith’s manner of saying this, was never 
seen. I don’t think she was naturally ill-natured, poor thing; but she 
evidently thought she was being wronged amidst them, and it made her 
spitefully resentful. 

‘*Mr. Everty had better let her go. It’s not I that would marry a 
wife who dyed her hair.” 

“Is Miss Chalk’s dyed? I thought it might be the gold dust.” 

“Have you any eyes?” retorted Mabel. ‘When she was down in 
the country with you her hair was brown: it’s a kind of yellow ginger 
now. Oh, she knows how to set herself off, I can tell you. Do you 
happen to remember who was reigning in England when the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew took place ?” 

The change of subject was sudden. I told her it was Queen 
Elizabeth. 

“Queen Elizabeth, was it? I’ll write it down. Mrs. Smith says I 
shall have no dessert to-day, if I don’t tell her. She puts those ques- 
tions only to vex me. As if it mattered to anybody. Oh, here’s papa!” 

A little man came in with a bald head and pleasant face. He said 
he was glad to see me and shook hands. She put out her arms, and 
he came and kissed her: her eyes followed him everywhere ; her cheeks 
had a sudden colour: it was easy to see that he was her one great joy 
in life. . 
“‘T can’t stay a minute, Trottie; going out in a hurry: I think I left 
my gloves up here.” 

‘So you did, papa. There was a tiny hole in the thumb and I 
mended it for you.” 

‘“That’s my little attentive daughter! Good-bye. Mr. Ludlow, if 
you'll stay to dinner we shall be happy.” 

Mrs. Smith came in as he left the room. She was a rather plain 
likeness of Miss Chalk, not much older. But her face had a straight- 
forward open look, and I liked her. She made much of me and said 
how kind she had thought it of Mrs. Todhetley to be at the trouble of 
making a fichu for her, a stranger. She hoped—she did hope, she 
added rather anxiously, that Sophie had not asked her to do it. And 
it struck me that Mrs. Smith had not quite the implicit confidence im 
Miss Sophie’s sayings and doings that she might have had. 

It was five o’clock when I got away. At the door of the office there 
stood a gentleman—the same I had seen pass me the other day. I 
looked at him, and he at me. 

‘Ts it Roger Monk?” 

A kind of startled look came over his face. He evidently did nat 
remember me. I said who I was. 
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“Dear me! How you have grown! Do walk in.” 

As he was leading the way into a kind of parlour, we passed a clerk 
at a desk, and a man talking to him. 

‘“‘Here’s Mr. Everty; he will tell you,” said the clerk. ‘‘ He is ask- 
ing about those samples of pale brandy, sir: whether they are to go.” 

“Ves, of course; you ought to have taken them before this, Wilson,” 
was Roger Monk’s answer. And so I saw that Ae was Mr. Everty. 

“‘T have resumed my true name, Everty,” he said to me in a low tone. 
‘The former trouble, that sent me away a wanderer, is over. Many 
men, I believe, are forced into such episodes in life.” 

“You are with Mr. Smith?” 

“These two years past. I came to him as head-clerk; I now have 
a commission on sales, and make a most excellent thing of it. JI don’t 
think the business could get on without me now.” 

“Ts it true that you are to marry Miss,Chalk?” I asked in a sudden 
impulse. 

‘Quite true: if she does not throw me over,” he answered, and I 
wondered at his candour. ‘I suppose you have heard it in-doors ?” 

‘Ves. I wish you all success.”—And didn’t I wish it in my inmost 
heart ! 

“Thank you. I can give hera good home now. Perhaps you will 
not talk about that old time if you can help it, Mr. Ludlow. You used 
to be good-natured, I remember. It was a dark page in my then reck- 
less life; I am doing what I can to redeem it.” 

I dare say he was; and I told him he need not fear. But I did not 
like his eyes yet, for they had the same kind of shifty look that Roger 
Monk’s used to have. He might get on none the worse in business ; 
for, as the Squire says, it is a shifty world. 

Sophie Chalk engaged to Mr. Everty, and he Roger Monk! Well, 
it was a complication. I went home, so to say, without seeing day- 
light. 

And I’m sorry I can’t tell the end here, but they won’t let me take 
up any more space. 

JoHNNy LuDLow. 
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OUR FRIENDS’ FRIENDS. 


T is a curious fact, but it is a fact, that, as a general rule, there are 
few people so disagreeable to us as our friends’ friends. The 
merest stranger has a better chance of exciting a kindly interest in our 
breasts than the most valued friend of our dearest friend. We hardly 
acknowledge this to ourselves; still less would we permit our feelings 
to be known to the world. When some one who has been praised 
beforehand is introduced by a friend, we answer: “Any friend of yours 
is welcome;” ‘I am delighted to make the acquaintance of one of 
whom J have heard so much ;” or some polite phrase of this kind; but 
while we give utterance to the conventionalism we are conscious of a 
latent prejudice against the stranger. This feeling is not confined to 
individual friends; it extends to whole families. It influences women 
in a still stronger degree than it does men. Perhaps in the ordinary 
affairs of life, they are more unselfish than the other sex, but they are 
certainly more exacting and intolerant where the affections are con- 
cerned, 

To this secret jealousy between friends, the author of Realmah, ina 
passing allusion to the subject, gives the name of claimative, an addi- 
tion to the language for which we are much indebted to him. It is felt 
more or less by the majority of mankind, but in some sensitive, difh- 
dent natures it is intensified to a painful degree. Men of a poetic 
temperament are more apt to suffer from this unhappy disposition than 
their more prosaic neighbours. An eminent writer has observed that 
in order to be successful and happy, it is necessary to want refinement 
to a certain extent, and no doubt it would conduce very much to our 
happiness if we were blind to small slights and snubs. Now claimative 
people are over-refined and sensitive ; they are not only keenly alive to 
all intentional slights, but they imagine insults that are never meant, . 
and not unfrequently suppose that they themselves have given offence 
when such is not the case ; taxing themselves with some trifling omission, 
which probably nobody noticed but themselves. 

Any one who possesses a claimative friend knows that he is not the 
pleasantest sort of acquaintance one could have, but for the sake of his 
good and noble qualities we bear with his crotchets. When you invite 
him to your house, he notes whether his reception is as cordial as usual, 
and whether you pay more attention to other guests. If he hears that 
you have confided in, or consulted any other friend, he feels hurt that 
he had not been first acquainted with the matter. If he passes you in 
a public assembly while you are conversing with any one, he thinks you 
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saluted him coldly. If he sees you intimate with other people, he 
comes to the conclusion that these “ new friends” must necessarily 
supersede him in your esteem. If you are dull or out of spirits in his 
company, he thinks you are vexed with him, and silence he interprets 
as sulkiness. Your claimative friend is an exemplary correspondent, 
while you perhaps are not; and if, when from home for any length of 
time, you do not transmit an account of yourself to him regularly, he 
feels deeply wounded, and tells you reproachfully that the pursuit of 
money, ambition, or pleasure, would never induce Aim to forget an 
early friend. If he meets with any reverse of fortune he takes it for 
granted that his friends intend to drop his acquaintance ; he carefully 
avoids meeting you, and, if it happens accidentally, he crosses to the 
other side of the street, and won’t look in your direction till you catch 
him by the arm. These are the unpleasantnesses appertaining to a 
claimative friend; but they are outbalanced by his sterling qualities, — 
a high sense of honour, a scrupulous conscientiousness, generosity, 
sincerity, and a tender-heartedness almost womanly, that secures for 
him the forbearance which is extended towards the weaker sex ; not 
because he is weak, but because it is the affectionateness of his nature 
which makes him so exacting. 

These finely-strung natures suffer; they sometimes weary us with 
their complaints, but they do not cry out half so often as they are hurt ; 
and they do not feel the less keenly because their wounds are often 
self-inflicted. Gerald Griffin, himself a perfect type of the claimative 
man ; refined, sensitive, self-distrustful, warm-hearted; has well expressed 
the feelings of his class in the following verses :— 


My soul is sick and lone, 

No social ties its love entwine; 

A heart upon a desert thrown 

Beats not in solitude like mine. 

For though the pleasant sunlight shine, 

It shows no form that I may own; 

And closed to me is friendship’s shrine: 
Iam alone! Iam alone! 


It is no joy for me 

To mark the fond and eager meeting 

Of friends whom absence pined, and see 

The love-lit eyes speak forth their greeting ; 

For then a stilly voice repeating 

What oft hath woke its deepest moan, 

Startles my heart and stays its beating: 
Iam alone! Iam alone! 


T have a heart ;—I’d live 

And die for him whose worth I knew, 
But could not clasp his hand and give 
My full heart forth as talkers do. 
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And they who loved me—the kind few— 
Believed me changed in heart and tone ; 
And left me, while it burned as true, 

To live alone! To live alone! 


We do not all feel as keenly as this; but we have almost all been 
sufficiently “‘ misunderstood” at times to make us sympathize with the 
heart-wounds of our too-sensitive friends. But while we compassionate, 
we cannot but condemn a habit of mind so destructive to the happi- 
ness of its owner. Instead of recognizing it as a fault of character, 
and trying to check his jealous tendencies, the claimative man plumes 
himself on his proud reserve and his quickness to take offence. The 
stag would not barter his beauty, his grace, his fleetness, for the thick 
impenetrable skin of the rhinoceros, which no weapon can wound; so 
he hugs and cherishes his delicate sensibility till it grows into a grave 
fault. Underneath his bashful reserve there is a latent vanity, a con- 
sciousness of unrecognized merit, mingling with a want of confidence in 
his own power of commanding respect. It is not modesty but pride 
which keeps him from putting himself forward and claiming his proper 
position. If you do not recognize his worth it is not for him to make 
it known to you; he will not condescend to compete with rivals whom 
he holds in contempt; if you could think him capable of such and 
such, it would be hardly worth his while to explain the matter; if you 
could have so misinterpreted his actions how could he ever hope to be 
properly understood by you? And so he wraps his soul in such a 
mantle of reserve that his friends 


Believe him changed in heart and tone, 
And leave him, while it burns as true, 
To live alone! To live alone! 


He believes himself to be ‘‘ misunderstood” by everybody; and so he 
is to a certain extent; but it 1s chiefly the fault of his own reticence; 
and moreover he misunderstands others quite as often as they do him. 

In reality the claimative character only experiences in an exaggerated 
degree a feeling common to all mankind. It is, doubtless, a proof of 
the innate selfishness of the human heart, that we do not like any one 
to occupy so high a place in our friends’ esteem or affection as we do. 
Jealousy is a species of selfishness which, though not so gross as other 
phases of the disorder, is more insidious, because it cloaks itself under 
the name of love. Even in its mildest form it ought to be guarded 
against. We ought to try to like our friends’ friends for their sakes, 
and take it for granted that they who know them longest are best able 
to estimate their worth. It would contribute very much to kind feeling, 
if we could extend to social intercourse some of the toleration which 
we are beginning to experience in politics and religion, and endeavour 
in all the relations of life to regard our friends’ friends as ours also. 
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AT LAST. 


NCE upon a time, it happened that a doubt which had been long 
brooding in my heart, darkened to a hopeless certainty. This was 
the doubt. 

Just fifteen years before this. Once upon a time, there came to our 
pleasant country home a legacy left to my father by a cousin of his, who 
had died in India; a legacy of his two little orphan daughters; two 
little bright girls of six and four, who brought a flood of sunshine with 
them into the house which had never known a daughter’s love. Year 
by year they grew up among us; my little pupils—for I was quite a man 
even then—my brother Gabriel’s playfellows, and the very light of my 
father’s eyes. Indeed, I think that when my mother died, it was their 
tender and caressing love which kept him with us. Perhaps they ought 
to have gone to school, to have mixed with other girls of their own age, 
but—we could not part with them; and if this were wrong, as I often 
feared, the responsibility of the fault was all my own; my father left 
everything to me; and of course Gabriel was only too glad to have his 
dear little companions with him. 

I suppose I was naturally anxious, and that it was true, as they used 
to say jokingly of me, that I was a very fatherly cousin. Ah me! 
there were times when I felt older even than my years, and saw such a 
gulf between my own age and that of my darlings; and there were times 
too when, in their bright unchanging love for me, they met me in my 
careful love for them ; and I knew that at such times it was well for me 
to remember the gulf. 

Agnes was very beautiful, with a sweet, thoughtful, gracious manner 
that became her well; but my little Eva was not beautiful at all, only 
pretty, and pretty more in expression than feature—so we thought at 
home; others would call her pretty too, but hardly know how she 
claimed the praise. But one real beauty she had, and an uncommon 
one—a low, soft, musical voice. 

I do not know when I began to love her ; I think from the very first. 
The little winning child stole into my grave heart, and there the love 
grew and deepened year by year; while at the same time, like a gloomy 
mist above it, lay the doubt that Harry Clyde—my old true friend— 
was winning her from us. I only felt it was natural, but I thought that 
if he would not talk of her so perpetually, I might perhaps grow to bear 
it better. I tried to practise with myself what it would be when she 
should come to me one day and tell me—but it always broke off with 
the longing cry that she might make the pain less for me, and stay in 
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the home which could not spare her. Surely, Gabriel, I thought, is man 
enough to win her love as well as he. And this was how the certainty 
came sadly into my heart. 

The two girls were sitting on the broad terrace steps, Harry and 
Gabriel lounging below them, when I came out and joined them. I 
was so proud of them that it ought to have delighted me to see the look 
upon Harry’s face, but there was something so much deeper than my 
pride, that, as I watched him even for that moment, I madly wished 
that he had never looked upon them all his life. Then Eva, tossing 
back her head and looking up at me, said: “I am going to drive my 
uncle round the crag to see my glorious sea-view; now don't you 
attempt to prevent it, Steve.” 

I knew that Agnes and Gabriel were to ride together to make a call, 
and with a strange impulse that I could hardly understand, except that 
perhaps it grew out of my shame for my hard thought of him, I moved 
down to Harry and asked him if he would take charge of my father and 
Eva, riding beside the pony carriage. ‘You will be safe in Harry’s 
guardianship,” I said, looking into her eyes. 

She blushed as she glanced up at him fora moment rather depreca- 
tingly, but I saw how gladly he smiled down at her as he assured me he 
would be a model chaperon. “Put on your hat, little gipsy,” I said, 
smiling. “‘ You are brown enough.” 

“Yes, I know; it would not do for you to have two beauties to take 
care of, Steve; they are a great responsibility. Now I never can cause 
you any anxiety. 

The merry words came upon a grave, sad thought. So little she 
recked in her careless childishness of how dear she was to me; so little 
she knew of the depth and strength of the love I bore her; nor 
must she ever know. It would but cloud her bright young life, for she 
could not bear to bring pain to any one, and she would never have been 
our bright little sunbeam if she had known of the wakeful nights when 
I fought against the passion that seemed my very life, and wickedly 
hoped that it would lay me low and end the struggle. 

As I thought this, I looked at her so earnestly that the colour rose 
in her cheeks, though she was well used to the criticising of her 
grave old cousin. She laughed lightly. “ You have been weak in the 
administration of your authority, Steve, and are ashamed of the conse- 
quences : I see it all.” 

“T think Gay is quite right, Harry,” I said, as we two turned away 
to the stables ; “we shall never see Eva anything but a child, try as we 
may.” 

‘“‘' Yet how fond Gabriel is of her,” he said. 

“Of course Gabriel is fond of her,” I answered ; but I did not care 
to look into the face beside me, which I felt would tell the same tale. 

“Gabriel,” said I, when I entered the drawing-room some little time 
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after, glancing, in spite of myself, at Eva, “Harry is going to ride 
Norah ; can you trust his life in her keeping ?” 

“Ah! what’s in a name, that it should make my little cousin turn so 
pale ?” 

He said that mischievously, seeing, as I saw, how Eva had looked 
across at Agnes, hastily, as I spoke, then blushed with a nervous little 
laugh. But I said to myself, her blushes came so readily, that might 
tell no tale at all. Agnes began to speak, to spare Eva, but she was 
before her. With the rich colour fading slowly from her soft cheeks, 
she met Gay’s eyes defiantly. 

“There is a great deal in some names, Gabriel, and I think Harry 
Clyde is almost the prettiest name I know.” 

“The ‘almost’ denotes an exception in favour of mine,” he re- 
taliated. 

‘You don’t vex me,” she said, saucily : ‘but I am sure Harry is too 
careless to manage Norah, she is only fit for Steve—why don’t you come, 
Steven P” 

“T cannot, Eva; I have letters to write.” 

“Harry,” called out Gabriel, as Harry came in through the low 
window, ‘Eva is enlarging upon your failings ina manner most un- 
bearable.” 

‘‘More so than the failings themselves?” and when he asked it, 
looking at her with a flush upon his handsome English face, I closed 
my teeth and turned away, though I knew that Eva was watching me 
with a curious contraction of her eyebrows. 

“‘Y do not admire your behaviour, Mr. Clyde,” she said. ‘‘ When 
we are confidentially discussing your demerits, we would rather that, 
personally, you remained in the back-ground. Steve, in particular, 
objects to his disparaging remarks being overheard.” 

“Eva,” said I, hotly, fearing he should believe what was not true, 
“do you never think whether your random words may hurt ?” 

“Never!” and she shook her head merrily. “If I did I should 
only find it an impossibility. They could not hurt you, because you 
do not care for them. They could not hurt Harry, because—he 
knows me too well.” 

That she could say it! Ae know her better than I, who had lived 
with her nearly all her life. I who had given her from a child all the 
strong unchanging love of my manhood ! 

“Mr. Clyde,” said Eva, looking up at him, comically, under her 
heavy lashes, with a look that often haunted me in the time to come, 
“have the kindness to go and see what Agnes has to say on the sub- 
ject. Steve wants to lecture me, and it ought to be in private. Oh! 
they do me such good, do Steve's lectures !” 

It was well, perhaps, that I was summoned to my father’s room 
just then. As I crossed the hall, coming back, I met Eva. 
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“Where are you flying ?” 

“For a little fresh air; you have made the atmosphere in there very 
unpleasant for me.” 

‘With my lectures ?” I asked, with a sickly smile. 

The big brown eyes met mine fearlessly. ‘Why do you treat me 
with such scorn before Harry Clyde?” she retorted. 

A great lump rose in my throat. “Why should you mind him so 
much P” 

“Have I any other friend like him? Jyzend, you know of course ; 
I don’t mean brother or sister.” 

“You want Harry to love you—this dear friend?” What impelled 
me to my surly question I do not know; I felt that I must know now, 
at last. 

“Ves; I do, indeed, Steven.” 

I looked sadly down into the innocent eyes. ‘And you love hin, 
Eva ?” 

Ves." 

The answer was so simple, so child-like, I felt its earnest truth, and 
{ wrapped my own sad secret in my heart, and tried to hide the pain 
it gave me. 

‘¢Oh, Eva! if this is so, be pitiful.” 

“To whom P” 

The words were very low, but they brought back all the proud 
consciousness of the vows I had made, and I changed my meaning 
abruptly. 

“ Do not repel poor Harry with your wild words.” 

Of course she knew how impossible that would be when he loved 
her (to me so all impossible it seemed), but I hardly expected the 
bright, hearty little laugh she gave as she ran away; it sounded so 
very certain of happiness, so very unanxious. 

As I walked up and down the library, forgetful of the letters which 
had kept me at home, I fought a hard and sorrowful battle with myself. 
It was all so plain to me then! I must never hope to keep my darling 
with me, never hope to win her love now, try as I might, for I knew 
that given once, her heart was given for ever, and I knew her truth- 
fulness too well to doubt the quiet, unhesitating yes. So I tried to 
think I only sought her happiness, and that I was glad because I knew 
that she had found it. 

‘‘ Are they come, Steven ?” 

Agnes’s quiet words called me back suddenly, and the victory was 
not won. 

‘No, dear, not yet.” 

“Has anything troubled you, Steven ?” 

“What could have troubled me in my lonely afternoon ?” 

‘* Nothing, I hope.” 
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She went away with an uneasy, curious look, and I covered my face 
with my hands. Presently Eva looked in. 

‘“¢ Come, Steve, and help my uncle; he will have you.” 

_ I saw that Norah was too restive to allow Harry to dismount, but as 
I knew her tricks very well of old I was not surprised. When I had 
taken my father to his room I found Harry and Eva in the library. 
She gave a wistful look at him as he lay back in his seat ; then went away. 

‘‘ Now, Harry.” 

‘¢ Stop one moment, Steve ; please to help me.” 

I saw then, as I turned to him suddenly, that he was very pale, and 
he shuddered when I bent over him asking what it was. 

“ Take me to your room, and I will tell you.” 

Strong man as he was, I nearly carried him up the stairs, and laid 
him on the sofa. 

‘“‘ Will you let them think I am gone home ?” he asked. 

“ And not tell them?” 

‘“No, it might—it may trouble them.” 

I knew what he meant. Would I trouble her willingly ! 

‘But how was it, Harry?” 

‘How it happened is soon told. Norah did not approve of that 
rocky road round the crag, and practically expressed herself very clearly 
on that point, discarding me altogether. It was only wonderful and 
merciful that I was spared, seeing where I fell. I was obliged to make 
her dance a hornpipe at the door that I might not show my perfect 
helplessness before you all.” 

‘Did Eva see ?” 

“Yes, saw it all, and actually had the bravery to keep your father’s 
attention away. Oh, this pain! There's the bell, Steve. Say I hada 
headache, and will you let me have the carriage and Roger to help me, 
after your father is gone to his room?” 

‘‘T shall send Roger to you, certainly, Harry, but only to help you 
to bed.” 

I spoke hastily, but it was only to hide the anxiety that was in my 
heart. | ; 

We were none of us very cheerful during dinner, though they natu- 
rally inferred that Harry had had business to call him away. Eva, who 
was the only one except myself who knew the truth, tried brightly to 
prevent our noticing the unusual dulness of the meal. Sometimes, 
half-dazzled, I was obliged to look away from the pretty changing face, 
because I felt that the merriment was only a cloak for her pained 
excitement. When I went up to Harry I found him sitting at the 
window, very white, and shivering. After I had sat with him some 
time, I said: 

“Harry, Eva wishes to come and see you.” And, try as I would, my 
voice sounded odd and harsh. 
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‘She is very good. I should like to see her very much.” 

And then, to try him, I went on steadily. 

‘May Agnes come too?” 

The face—so full of pain—was white no longer; the scarlet rushed 
up to his very hair, and he knew then that it was too late to hide it 
from me. | 

‘‘ Steve, you are asking that only from yourself,” he faltered. 

“Only from myself. Agnes does not know what has happened.” 

And then I found myself wondering why Eva had not told her. He 
turned his face to the window with a little sigh. 

‘¢T thought she had not said so.” 

I leaned forward eagerly, with a hot and passionate anger in my 
heart against him. Not because he had given me this pain, but that 
he had given her the same; had held her heart so lightly while he 
sought to win her sister’s. Never thinking of any hope for myself that 
his words might have given, all the anger that rushed into my eyes 
was brought there by the feeling that he had trifled with my darling’s love. 

*“‘ Clyde,” I said, hoarsely, “what you have betrayed to me is your 
secret still, but say it out to me like a man before I send her to you.” 
And I rose and stood opposite him. 

“¢ Steve, dear old fellow, I love your cousin Agnes and her only, truly, 
and fervently. To win her for my wife is my only wish and hope.”. 

I could not trust myself to answer, and, leaving the room quietly, I 
sought Agnes. 

‘“‘ Agnes, go up to my room and speak to Harry ; he is hurt, and can- 
not come to you.” 

I caught her startled, frightened look, then I passed out through the 
open window to try to cool my fevered brain, walking rapidly backwards 
and forwards on the moonlit terrace. I had paced thus for a long time, 
and was going in at last, when I heard a quick, light step behind me, 
and before I could turn, Eva—very pale in the moonlight—touched my 
arm. 

“Oh, Steve ! why are we all so lonely ?” 

The low voice struck on my ear painfully. 

‘¢ What is the matter, Eva? ” 

“T don’t know. Steve, do you care for me?” 

‘¢Can you doubt it, Eva, after the years we have spent together ? ” 

“Why cannot life go on in one way always?” 

I laughed rather an uneasy sounding laugh. 

“That would not do for all of us; it might be very tiresome.” 

And yet—and yet—what would I not have given then to feel that 
that life might go on always, if it would sometimes bring my darling to 
my side, as now! 

“ Steve, you are a very stern old brother, occasionally,” she said, with 
a quaint little smile. I touched her soft hair with a caressing hand.’ 
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‘¢ Eva, is your old brother’s love any comfort to you ?” 

“Yes, Steve.” 

“Then it is yours for ever, and stern no more; and, even though 
another love shall take you from me, it must be yours for ever in all its 
faithfulness.” 

She did not answer for some minutes, and her face was hidden. 
Then suddenly she gave a little low laugh. 

““T never said what I came out to say, after all. You prosy boy, you 
put it out of my head. Steve”—the wooing voice grew rather sad— 
“we shall have to lose Agnes.” 

‘* I suppose so.” 

“You do not seem surprised. Are you pleased ?” 

I tried in the moonlight to see exactly how she looked, but I could 
make nothing of the grave little face. 

“‘ Tf they love each other, what could be better ?” 

‘‘ Of course they love each other,” Eva answered hastily. 

“Then of course they will be happy. Happiness is as sure in that 
case as misery 1s in the other.” 

‘“‘What is the other case, Steve ?” 

‘When the love falls back upon oneself.” And Eva, with that very 
love upon her face, looked up full into my eyes. 

‘We bring that on ourselves, Steven, and we must bear it.” 

Before I could look away from the great wistful eyes, another step 
came up to us, and we went in with Gabriel. 


It was the evening before Agnes’s wedding-day, and the busy pre- 
parations were completed. Gabriel and I entered the room where Eva 
was arranging the flowers—Agnes watching lovingly the nimble fingers. 

“Come and help me, please,” she said, meeting us with her hands 
full of them. ‘‘ Agnes is in a dream, and cannot settle her thoughts 
upon roses. Gay, does that look well?” 

“‘Very—in your hand.” 

“¢ Steve, tell me quickly what it wants.” 

“Ts that an insinuation that I always seea fault?” 

“Not quite that,” she answered, with the faintest possible blush ; 
‘but you are not gifted with Gabriel’s gallantry; you would not pretend 
to like a thing just to please me.” 

“ Perhaps not, Eva, but—is there an opposite to that?” 

Stopping her occupation, she looked up at me with a queer, pained 
look. 

“Would you pretend of to like anything—just to please me?” 

I felt the colour rise in my face. 

‘“‘ Would that be the opposite then, little logician ?” 

“TI don’t know,” she answered, lightly. ‘“‘Agnes, come and finish 
these while I fetch another spray of jasmine.” 
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‘“‘ Agnes,” said Gabriel, presently, “let us have a little walk together 
round about the old place. Leave Steven behind ; he has such a distaste 
for last times.” 

“It is hardly a last time, Steven ?” she asked, laying her hand on my 
arm, and looking into my face with glistening eyes. ‘‘This is not 
breaking up the old home, is it? I don’t think I could bear it, if i 
were.” 

My own eyes were beginning to tell a tale as I put my arm round 
her. “ Agnes, this is only widening it a little; no real parting is to 
follow.” 

They went off together, and I, restless and miserable, though I strove 
so hard against all miserable thoughts just then, started for a quick, 
long, lonely walk, that might give me strong and healthy thoughts for 
the day that must not dawn a sad one. I do not know how far I had 
been, or what tempted me, then, in the summer gloaming, to turn out 
of my direct way, and take the shrubbery walk up to the house. In 
the twilight there, I came upon a picture that sometimes, even now, 
comes back to me in my dreams. The picture of one who was in my 
thoughts and in my heart—then and ever. 

On a seat among the high laurels she sat in a strange attitude, that 
spoke so much of sorrow and despair, looking straight before her 
among the shadowy leaves, with eyes wide open and tearless under the 
drawn brows, and hands clasped on her knees. A weight of dull, dead 
misery seemed to fall upon me. She had been so bright, so self-for- 
getting, during the last year, that I could seldom think in her presence 
of the pain I felt she must be stifling. Now it seemed to come to me 
in all its utter sadness. If she loved him still, surely this was the bit- 
terest night of all! My first impulse was to go back at once, but when 
I tried, I found I could not turn and leave her there alone in sorrow. 
I stood beside her, looking down with all my heart in my eyes. 

“Oh, Eva, love, this is a sore trial.” 

‘‘' What is?” she said, with a startled, frightened look. 

“This first parting from your only sister.” 

“Oh, yes, it zs gloomy, but one cannot expect to keep one’s child- 
hood’s home after one grows up.” 

Her words struck me like a knife. ‘‘Some do, Eva.” 

“Do they? How?” 

“Do you not know how? Why, Gabriel was saying only last night 
that if you ever left your childhood’s home he should—I think he said 
he should never care for it again.” 

‘“‘Poor Gay, he likes me to stay, then?” 

“Can you doubt it, Eva? Could we bear to lose our sunbeam?” 

“But I mean, Gay particularly cares for me to stay, does he?” 

My lps trembled so pitifully I could scarcely frame my answer. 
“Do you remember what he used to ask you when you were children ?” 
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She laughed a little, but her voice was very grave. “Yes, I remem- 

ber; he used to ask me to be his wife on every available opportunity ; 
always until he left school.” 

“‘ And if you answered now as you answered then, you would not 
leave us, Eva.” 

She sprang up and stood opposite me, her great brown eyes sad and 
wistful. 

‘‘T love this home—this dear, dear home, and I think I should die 
if I had to leave it; but no one who loves me will ask me to marry 
Gabriel.” 

“Why?” Icould not look away from the brilliant eyes, asa new 
passion darkened them, and when she stopped I only spoke mechani- 
cally, “Why ?” 

‘“‘Because—I might say because he does not love me enough, but I 
will say more—deep truth. I gave my love to some one years ago, and 
I have none to give now—or ever.” 

Ah! why did her own confession come with such a pain when I had 
known the truth so long. My poor darling! my poor little darling! 
‘“‘ Eva,” I said, taking both her hands in mine, ‘‘out here in the quiet 
night, where you have told me your secret, I will tell you mine, for the 
last time as well as the first. Do not let it grieve you, my darling ; it 
has been my own sad secret for so long, that a little longer time will 
not matter. Eva, I too gave my love to some one years ago; so 


blindly, where there can be no return, that I must be a lonely man 
now—and ever.” 


‘Steven, is this true?” 

The large melting eyes were full of compassion. I took the dear 
little face between my hands and looked down into their depths. “ Eva, 
I have loved you always—always. Now laugh at me; it will be better 
than your pity.” 

‘Why did you never tell me, Steve?” 

“Why should I pain you?” 

“Tf you had, I siould not have felt this bitter shame, because I had 
given my love to one who did not care for it.” 

‘Oh, Eva, how could it have prevented that?” 

“Not my having given the love, for that I could not help, but if I 


had been asked for it, I could not have hated myself for giving it un- 
asked.” 


‘“‘Eiva, what do you mean?” 

‘‘T mean that as all my love has been yours since I can remember, 
you might have let me know that it was cared for.” 

‘“Eva, do not bewilder me. Did you not—were you not fond of 
Harry Clyde?” 


“Yes, very; he was to be my brother, you know.” 
‘You told me you loved him.” 
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“Why, of course I did. I had known his secret, a long, long time; 
he told me—or rather he let me find it out—a great while before he 
told Agnes. I was a regular mother to him.” 

‘Eva, say it again.” 

‘“‘T was a regular 

‘“No, the other. Oh! Eva, my own, own love, tell me once more 
that you love me.” 

“T love yO Steven, and I must always love you, better than all the 
world beside.” 

‘“‘ My darling, life is full of joy for me now.” 

“«Steve”—I bent to catch the low, soft words—‘“ I was praying as 
I sat here alone, and as you came up to me, that we should not grow 
far away from each other as we seemed to be doing.” 

“Tt was my fault, love. Surly fellow as I am, how little I deserve 
this happiness.” 

‘¢ Surly are you? come and see what they say to that at home.” 

“ Little sunbeam, if I let you go it will seem unreal again.” 

‘But we must go; remember what to-morrow is.” 

So with one long and lingering kiss we turned away from the darkened 
shrubbery walk. And so it happened that our sunbeam never did leave 
her old home, which she has made 


te 








‘“* Now, Steve, you have written enough, you are a regular Irishman 
for not being able to find the end.” 

A soft little cheek is laid to mine, and two large tears tremble on the 
dark lashes—not sad tears though, for she likes to hear the story of my 
love now that she knows the end, and the truthful eyes are glad despite 
them. “I will not add another word, love; I have written all you wished. 
No one will read it, perhaps, but if they do, they may see how sad it 
is to take some things for granted, and not to trust enough in those we 
love to tell them that we love them.” 

‘¢ Now put the real end, Steve.” 

‘So they married and lived happily ever after.” 


MARK HARDCASTLE. 
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ROLAND YORKE. 
A SEQUEL TO “THE CHANNINGS.” 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ EAsT LYNNE,” ‘GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL,” &c. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
GERALD YORKE AT A SHOOTING-PARTY. 


T was a pretty place; its name, Sunny Mead, an appropriate one. 
For the bright sun (not far yet above the horizon) of the clear 
and cold December day, shone on it cheerily: on the walls of the 
dwelling-house—on the green grass of the spreading lawn, with its 
groups of flowering laurestina and encompassing trees, that in summer 
cast a grateful shade. The house was small, but compact; the pro- 
spect from the windows, with its expanse of wood and hill and dale, a 
charming one. Atits best it was a simple, unpretending place, but as 
pleasant a homestead for moderate desires as could be found in the 
county of Surrey. 

In a snug room, its fire blazing in the grate, its snowy breakfast cloth, 
laden with china and silver, drawn near the large window that looked 
upon the lawn, sat the owner, Sir Vincent Yorke, and his cousin Gerald. 
As soon as breakfast should be over, they were going out shooting ; but 
the baronet was by no means one who liked to disturb his morning’s 
comfort by starting at dawn: shooting, as well as everything else in 
life, he preferred to take easily. Gerald had arrived the previous night 
It was the first ttme Gerald had seen Sunny Mead ; and the very unpre- 
tending rank it took amidst baronets’ dwelling-places, surprised him. 
Sir Vincent’s marriage was fixed for the following month, January ; and 
he gratified Gerald much by saying that he thought of asking him to be 
groomsman. 

‘‘Aw!—very happy—immensely so,” responded Gerald with his 
most fashionable drawl, that so grated on a true and honest ear. 

“Sunny Mead has this advantage; one can come to it and be quiet,” 
observed Sir Vincent. ‘There’s not room for more than three or four 
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servants in it. My father used to call it the homestead: that’s just 
what it is, and it doesn’t pretend to be aught else. More coffee? Try 
that partridge-pie. Have you seen Roland lately?” 

The cynical expression of disparagement that pervaded Gerald’s face 
at the question, made Sir Vincent smile. 

‘‘ Aw—I say, don’t you spoil my breakfast by bringing up Az,” 
spoke Gerald. “The best thing he can do is to go out to Port Natal 
again. A capital pie!” 

“This devilled turkey’s good, too. You'll try it presently?” spoke 
the baronet. ‘“‘ How is Hamish Channing?” 

Gerald’s skin turned of a dark hue. Was Sir Vincent purposely an- 
noying him? Catching up his coffee-cup to take a long draught, he did 
not answer. 

‘“‘T never saw so fine a fellow in all my life,” resumed Sir Vincent. 
‘¢ Never was so taken with a face at first sight as with his. William 
Yorke was staying there at the time of my father’s funeral, and I went 
next day to call. That’s how I saw Channing. He promised to come 
and see me; but somebody told me the other day he was ill.” 

‘“‘ Aw—yes,” drawled Gerald. “Seedy, I believe.” 

‘What's the matter with him ?” 

** Temper,” said Gerald. ‘ Wrote a book, and had some bad reviews 
upon it, and it put him out, I hear.” 

‘‘ But it was a first-rate book, Gerald; I read it, and the reviews were 
all wrong ; suppose some contemptible raven of envy scrawled them. 
‘The book’s working its way upwards as fast as it can now.” 

‘Who says so?” cried Gerald. 

“Tdo. Ihad the information from a reliable source. By-the-way, 
is there anything in that story of Roland’s—that he is engaged to Chan- 
ning’s sister? Or is it fancy ?” 

‘“‘T do wish you'd let the fellow’s name be; he’s not so very good to 
talk of,” retorted Gerald, in a rage. 

But Roland was not so easily put out of the conversation. As luck 
had it, when the servant brought Sir Vincent’s letters in, there was 
one from Roland amidst them. Vincent laughed outright as he read 


it :— 
“DEAR VINCENT, 


“T happened to overhear old Greatorex say yesterday that Sir 
Vincent Yorke wanted a working bailiff for the land at Sunny Mead. I! 
wish ! to! offer! myself! for! the! situation! There! I put it strong 
that you may not mistake. Of course, I ama relative, which I can’t 
help being; and a working bailiff is but a kind of an upper servant. 
But I'll be very glad of the place if you'll give it me, and will do my 
duty in it as far as I can, putting my best shoulder to the wheel ; and 
I'll never presume upon our being cousins to go into your house unin- 
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vited, or put myself in your way: and my wife would not call on Lady 
Yorke if she did not wish it. J’ll be the bailiff—you the master. 

“‘T don’t tell you I am a first hand at farming; but, if perseverance 
and sticking to work can teach, I shall soon learnit. I picked up some 
experience at Port Natal ; and had to drive waggons and other animals. 
I’m great in pigs. The droves I had to manage of the grunting, ob- 
stinate wretches out there taught me enough of them. Of course, I 
know all about hay-making ; and I’d used to be one of the company 
at old Pierce’s harvest-homes, on his farm near Helstonleigh. I don’t 
suppose you’d want me to thresh the wheat myself; but I’m strong to 
do it, and would not mind. I would be always up before dawn in spring 
to see to the young lambs; and I’d soon acquire the ins and outs of 
manuring and draining. Do try me, Vincent! I'll put my shoulder to 
the wheel in earnest for you. ‘There’d be one advantage in taking me 
—that I should be honest and true to your interests. Whereas some 
bailiffs like to serve themselves better than their masters. 

‘“‘ As to wages, I’d leave that to you. You'd not give less than a 
hundred a year to begin with; and at the twelvemonth’s end, when I 
had made myself qualified, you might make it two. Perhaps you’d give 
the two hundred at once. I don’t wish to presume because I am a re- 
lative; and if the two hundred would be too much at first (for, to tell 
the truth, I don’t know how bailiffs’ pay runs), please excuse my having 
named it. I expect there are lots of pretty cottages to be hired down 
there ; may be there’s one on the estate appropriated to the bailiff I 
may as well mention that I am a first-rate horseman, and could gallop 
about like a fire-engine; having nearly lost my life more times than 
one, learning to ride the wild cattle when up the country at Port Natal. 

“JT think that’s all I have to say. Onlytryme! If you do, you will 
find how willing Iam. Besides being strong, I am naturally active, with 
plenty of energy: the land should not go to ruin for the want of being 
looked after. My object in life now is to get a certainty that will bring 
me in something tolerably good to begin, and go on to three hundred 
a year, or more; for I should not like Annabel to take pupils always. 
I don’t know whether a bailiff ever gets as much. 

‘‘ Bede Greatorex can give you a good character of me for steadiness 
and industry. And if I have stuck to this work, I should do better by 
yours ; for writing I hate, and knocking abouta farm I’d like better than 
anything. 

‘You'll let me have an answer as soon as convenient. If you take 
me I shall have to order leggings and other suitable toggery from Car- 
rick’s tailor; and he might be getting on with the things. 

“Wishing you a merry Christmas, which will soon be here (don’t I 
recollect one of mine at Port Natal, when I had nothing for dinner and 
the same for supper), I remain, dear Vincent, yours truly, 

‘¢ Sir Vincent Yorke. ROLAND YORKE.” 
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To watch the curl of Gerald’s lips, the angry sarcasm of his face as 
he perused this document, which the baronet handed to him with a 
laugh, was amusing. It might have made a model of scorn for a 
painter’s easel. Dropping the letter from his fingers, as if there were 
contamination in its very touch, he flicked it across the table. 

“Yow'll send it back to him in a blank envelope, won’t you? - 

“No; why should 1?” returned Sir Vincent, who was good-natured 
in the main, easy on the whole. “ll answer him when I've time. 
Do you know, Gerald, I think you rather disparage Roland.” 

Gerald opened his astonished eyes. “ Disparage him! How can 
he be disparaged ?—he is just as low as he can be. An awful blot, and 
nothing else, on the family escutcheon.” 

“The family don’t seem to be troubled much by him—saving 
me. He appears to regard me as a sheet-anchor—who can provide for 
the world, himself included. I rather like the young fellow; he is so 
genuine.” 

“Don’t call him young,” reproved Gerald; “he'll be twenty-nine 
next May. 

«And in mind and manners he is nineteen !” 

“He talks of pigs—see what he has brought /us to,” exclaimed 
Gerald, somewhat forgetting his fashion. ‘‘ The—aw—low kind of work 
he condescends to do—the mean way he is not ashamed to confess he 
lives in! Every bit of family pride has gone out of him, and given 
place to vulgar instincts.” 

“As Roland has tumbled into the mire, better for him to be honest 
and work,” returned Sir Vincent, mincing with his dry toast and one 
poached egg, for he was delicate in appetite. ‘‘ What clse could he do? 
Of course there’s the credit system and periodical white-washings, but 
I should not care to go in for that kind of thing myself.” 

“ Are you in want of a bailiff?” growled Gerald, wondering whether 
the last remarks were meant to be personal. 

“Greatorex has engaged one forme. How are you getting on your- 
self, Gerald ?” 

“¢ Not—aw—at all. I’m awfully hard up.” 

‘You always are, Ger, according to your story,” was the baronet’s 
remark, laughing slightly. 

And somehow the laugh sounded in Gerald’s ear as a hard laugh— 
as one that boded no good results to the petition he meant to prefer 
before his departure—that Sir Vincent would accommodate him with a 
loan. 

“ He’s close-fisted as a miser,” was Gerald’s mental comment. “ His 
father all over again. Ncither of them would part with a shilling save 
for self-gratification : and both could spend enough on “hat Pl ask 
him for a hundred, point-blank, before I leave ; more, if I can feel my 
way to do it, Fortune is shamefully unequal in this life. There’s Vin 
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with his baronetcy, and his nice little place here and every comfort in 
it, and his town-house, and his clear four thousand a year, and no end 
of odds and ends of money besides, nest-eggs of various shapes and 
sizes, and his future wife a seventy thousand pounder in her own right ; 
and here’s myself by his side, a better man than he any day, with not 
a coin of my own in the whole-world,:nor likely to drop into one by in- 
heritance, and afraid to venture about London for fear of being 
nabbed! Curse the whole thing! He is shabby in trifles too. To 
give me a miserable two days’ invitation. Two days! Ill remain 
twenty if I can.” 

“Vou don’t eat, Gerald.” 

“T’ve made a famous breakfast, thank you. Do you spend Christ- 
mas down here, Vincent?” 

“Not I. The day after to-morrow, when you leave me, I start for 
Paris.” 

‘“¢ For Paris!” echoed Gerald, his mouth falling at the sudden failure 
of his pleasant scheme. 

‘Miss Trehern and her father are there. We shall remain for the 
jour de l’an, see the bonbon shops, and all that, and then come back 
again.” 

‘‘And I hope the bonbon shops will choke him!” thought kindly 
Gerald. 

Sir Vincent Yorke did not himself go in for keepers and dogs. 
There was little game on his land, and he was too effeminate to be 
much of a sportsman. He owned two guns, and that comprised the 
whole of his shooting paraphernalia. Breakfast over, he had his guns 
brought, and desired Gerald to take his choice. 

Now the handling and understanding of guns did not rank amidst 
Gerald Yorke’s accomplishments. Brought up in the cathedral town, 
only away from it on occasions at Dr. Yorke’s living (and that happened 
to be in a town also), the young Yorkes were not made familiar with 
out-door sports. Dr. Yorke had never followed them himself, and saw 
no necessity for training his sons to them. Even riding they were not 
very familiar with. Roland’s letter has just informed Sir Vincent that 
he had nearly lost his life Zarning to ride the wild horses when up the 
country at Port Natal. Probably he had learnt also to understand 
something about guns: we may be very sure of one thing, that if he 
did not understand them, he would have voluntarily avowed it. Not 
so Gerald. Gerald, made up of artificialisms—for nothing seemed 
real about him but his ill-temper—touched the guns here, and fingered 
the guns there, and critically examined them everywhere, as if he were 
the greatest connoisseur alive, and had invented a breech-loader himself ; 
and finally said he would take ¢/zs one. 

So they went out, each with his gun, and a favourite dog of the ba- 
ronet’s, Spot, and joined a neighbour’s shooting-party, as had been ar- 
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ranged. Colonel Clutton’s land joined Sir Vincent’s ; he was a keen 
lover of sport, always making up parties for it, and if Sir Vincent went 
out at all, it was sure to be with Colonel Clutton. 

“To-day and to-morrow will be my last turn out this season,” observed 
the baronet, as they walked along. ‘‘ Not sorry forit. One gets a large 
amount of fatigue: don’t think the slaughter compensates for that.” 

Reaching the meeting-place, they found a party of some three or 
four gentlemen and two keepers. Gerald was introduced to Colonel 
Clutton, an elderly man with snow-white hair. The sport set in. It 
was late in the season, and the birds were getting scarce or wary, but a 
tolerably fair number fell. 

“The gentleman don’t seem to handle his gun gainly, sir, as if he’d 
played with oneas a babby,” observed one of the keepers, confidentially 
in Sir Vincent’s ear. 

He alluded to Gerald Yorke. Sir Vincent turned and looked. Though 
not much addicted to shooting, he was thoroughly conversant with it, 
and what he saw as he watched Gerald a little surprised him. 

“Tsay, Gerald Yorke, you must take care,” he called out. “ Did you 
never handle a gun before ?” 

The suggestion offended Gerald: the question nettled him. His face 
grew dark. 

“What do you mean, Sir Vincent?” was his angry answer. He 
would have liked to affirm his great knowledge of shooting, but his chief 
practice had been with a pop-gun at school. 

Sir Vincent laughed a little. ‘‘ Don’t do any mischief, that’s all.” 

It might have been that the public caution caused Gerald to be more 
careless, just to prove his proficiency; 1t might have been that it tended 
to flurry him. Certainly he would not have caused harm wilfully; but 
nevertheless it took place. 

Not ten minutes after Sir Vincent had spoken, he was crossing a 
narrow strip of open ground towards a copse. Gerald, leaping through 
a gap in the hedge not far behind, carrying his gun (like a senseless 
man) on full cock, contrived, in some inextricable manner, to discharge 
it. Whether his elbows caught in the leafless branches, or the trigger 
caught, or what it was, Gerald Yorke never knew, and never will know 
to his dying day. The charge went off; there was a cry, accompanied 
by shouts of warning, somebody on the ground in front, and the rest 
running to surround the fallen man. 

“You have no night to come out, sir, unless you can handle a gun 
properly !” spoke Colonel Clutton to Gerald, in the moment’s confusion. 
“TI have been watching your awkwardness all the morning.” 

Gerald looked pale with fear, dark with anger. He made no reply 
whatever: only pressed forward to see who was down, the men in their 
velveteen coats and leggings looking muchalike. Sir Vincent Yorke. 

‘It’s not much, I think,” said the baronet, good-naturedly, as he 
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looked up at Gerald. ‘“ But I say, though—you should have candidly 
answered me that you were not in the habit of shooting, when I sent 
you the invitation.” 

No, it was not much. A few shots had entered the calf of the left leg. 
They got out pocket-handkerchiefs, and tied them tightly round to stop 
the hemorrhage. The dog, Spot, laid his head close to his master’s 
face, and whined pitiably. 

‘“¢ What sense them dumb animals have !—a’most human !” remarked 
the keeper. 


“This will stop my Paris trip,” observed Sir Vincent, as they were 
conveying him home. 

“ Better that was stopped than your wedding,” replied Colonel 
Clutton, with a jesting smile. ‘You keep yourself quiet, now; that 
you may be well for ¢Aaz. Don’t talk.” 

Sir Vincent acquiesced readily. At the best of times he was sensitive 
to pain, and somewhat of a coward in regard to his ownhealth. At 
home he was met by a skilful surgeon. The shots were extracted, and 
Sir Vincent was made comfortable in bed. Gerald Yorke waylaid the 
doctor afterwards. 

‘““Tsit serious? Will he do well? Sir Vincent 1s my cousin.” 

‘‘Oh—Mr. Yorke: the gentleman whose gun unfortunately caused 
the mishap,” was the answering remark. ‘‘ Of course these accidents 


are always serious, more or less. This one might have been far worse 
than it is.” 


“ He will do well ?” 


‘Quite well, Atleast, I hope so. I see nothing to hinder it. Sir 


Vincent will bea tractable patient, you see; and a good deal lies in that.” 
‘“‘ There’s no danger, then ?” 


“Oh no: no danger.” 


Gerald, relieved on the score of apprehension of consequences, had 
the grace to express his regret and sorrow to the baronet. Sir Vincent 
begged him to think no more about it: only recommended him not to 
go out with a party in future, until he had had some practice. Gerald, 
untrue to the end, said he was a little owt of practice ; should soon get 
into it again. Sir Vincent made quite light of the hurt ; it was nothing 
to speak of, the doctor had said; would not delay his marriage, or any- 
thing. But he did not ask Gerald to remain: and that gentleman, in 
spite of his hints, and his final offer to stay, found he was expected to 
go. Sir Vincent expressed his acknowledgments, but said he wished 
for perfect quiet. 

So, on the day following the accident, Gerald Yorke returned to 
town; which was a day sooner than, even at the worst, he had bargained 
for; and arrived in a temper. Taking one untoward disappointment 
with another, Gerald’s mood could not be expected to be heavenly. 
He had fully intended to come away with his pockets lined—if by dint 
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of persuasion Sir Vincent could be seduced into doing it. As it was, 
Gerald had not broached the subject. Sir Vincent was to be kept en- 
tirely quiet ; and Gerald, with all his native assurance, could not ask a 
man for money, whom he had just shot. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
IN CUSTODY. 


PacinG his carpet, in the worst state of perturbation possible, was the 
Reverend Mr, Ollivera. He had so paced it all the morning. Neglect- 
ing his ordinary duties, staying indoors when he ought to have been out, 
unable to eat or to rest, he and his mind were alike in a state of most 
distressing indecision. The whole of the night had he tossed and 
turned, and rose up again and again to walk his room, struggling with his 
conscience. For years past, he had, so to say, ved on the anticipation 
of this hour: when the memory of his dear brother should be cleared of 
its foul stain, and the true criminal brought to light. And, now that it 
had come, he was hesitating whether or not to take advantage of it: 
whether to let the stain remain, and the criminal escape. 

Torn to pieces with doubt and pain was he. Unable to see where 
his duty lay, more than once, with lifted hands and eyes and heart, acry 
to heaven to direct him broke from his lips. Passages of scripture, 
bearing both ways, crowded on his mind, to puzzle him the more; but 
there was one great lesson he could not ignore—the loving, merciful 
teaching of Jesus Christ. 

About one o’clock, when the remembrance of the miserable grave, 
and of him who had been so miserably put into it, lay very strong upon 
him, Alletha Rye came into the room with some white cravats of the 
parson’s in her hand. She was neat and nice as usual, wearing a soft 
merino with white-worked cuffs and collars, her fair hair smooth and 
abundant. 

“‘T have done the best I could with them, sir: cut off the edges and 
hemmed them afresh,” she said. “ After that I passed the iron over 
them, and they look just as if fresh got up.” 

“Thank you,” murmured Mr. Ollivera, the colour flushing in his face, 
and speaking in a confused kind of manner, like a man overtaken in a 
crime. 

“ Great heaven, can I go on with it?” he exclaimed, as she went out, 
leaving the neckerchiefs on the table. ‘Is it possible to believe that 
she dd it ?>—with her calm good face, with her clear honest eye?” he 
continued in an agony of distress. ‘Oh, for guidance !—that I may be 
shown what my course ought to be!” 

As a personal matter, to give Alletha Rye into custody would cause 
him grievous pain. She had lived under the same roof with him, show- 
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ing him voluntarily a hundred little courtesies and kindnesses. These 
white cravats of his, just put to nghts, had been undertaken in pure 
goodwill. 

How very much of our terrible seasons of distress might be spared to 
us, if we could but see a little further than the present moment; than 
the atmosphere immediately around! Henry Willam Ollivera might 
have been saved his: had he but known that while he was doubting, 
another was acting. Mr. Greatorex had taken it into his own hands, 
and the house’s trouble was, even then, at the very door. In after-life, 
Henry Ollivera never ceased to be thankful that it was not himself 
who brought it. 

A commotion below. Mr. Roland Yorke had entered, and was call- 
ing out to the house to bring his dinner. It was taken to him in the 
shape of some slices of roast mutton and potatoes. When Mrs. Jones 
had a joint herself, Roland was served from it. That she was no gainer 
by the bargain, Mrs. Jones was conscious of; the small sum she allowed 
herself in repayment out of the weekly sovereign, debarred it: but 
Roland was favoured for the sake of old times. 

Close almost upon that, there came a rather quiet double-knock at 
the street-door, which Miss Rye went to answer. Roland thought he 
recognised a voice, and ran out, his mouth full of mutton. 

‘‘ Why, it’s never you, old Butterby? What brings you in London 
again P” 

Whatever brought Mr. Butterby to London, something curious ap- 
peared to have brought him to Mrs. Jones’s. A policeman had followed 
him in, and was shutting the street-door, with a manner quite at home. 
There escaped a faint cry from Alletha, and her face turned white as 
ashes. Roland stared from one to the other. 

‘What on earth’s the matter?” demanded he. 

‘“‘J’d like to speak to you in private for a minute, Miss Rye,” said 
Mr. Butterby, in a low civil tone. ‘‘ Tomkins, you wait there.” 

She went higher up the passage and looked round something like a 
stag at bay. There was no unoccupied room to take him to. Mr. 
Brown’s frugal dinner-tray (luncheon, as he called it) was in his, await- 
ing his entrance. That the terrible man of law with his officer had 
come to arrest Azm Alletha never doubted. A hundred wild ideas of 
telegraphing him some impossible warning, zo¢ to enter, went teeming 
through her brain. Tomkins stood on the entrance mat; Roland 
Yorke, with his accustomed curiosity, put his back against his parlour 
door-post to watch proceedings. 

‘“‘ Miss Rye, I’d not have done this of my own accord, leastways not 
so soon, but it has been forced upon me,” whispered Mr. Butterby. 
“T’ve got to ask you to go with me.” 

“To ask me?” she tremblingly said, while he was showing her a 
paper: probably the warrant. 
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“Are you so much surprised: after that there avowal you made to 
me last night? If I'd gone and told a police-officer that I had killed 
somebody, it would not astonish me to be took.” 

Her face fell. The pallor of her cheeks was coloured by a faint 
crimson ; her eyes flashed with a condemning light. 

“T told you in confidence, as one friend might speak to another; in 
defence of him who was not there to defend himself,” she panted. 
“How could I suppose you would hasten treacherously to use it 
against me?” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Butterby, “in things of that sort us law defenders 
is just the wrong sort to make confidants of. But now, look here, Miss 
Rye: I didn’t go and abuse that confidence, and though it is me that 
has put the wheels of the law in motion, it is done in obedience to 
orders, which I had no power to stop. I’m sorry to have'to do it: and 
I’ve come down with the warrant myself out of respect to you, that 
things might be accomplished as genteel as might be.” 

“ Now then, Alletha! Do you know that your dinner’s getting cold? 
What on earth are you stopping there for? Who is it?” 

The interruption was from Mrs. Jones, called out through the nearly 
closed door of her parlour. Alletha, making no response, looked fit to 
die. 

“Have you come to arrest me?” she whispered. 

“Well, it’s about it, Miss Rye. Apprehend, that is. We'll get a 
cab and you'll go in it with my friend there, all snug and quiet. I’m 
vexed that young Yorke should just be at home. Tried to get here 
half an hour earlier, but c | 

Mrs, Jones’s door was pulled open with a jerk. To describe the 
aggravated astonishment on her face when she saw the state of affairs, 
would be a work of skill. Alletha with a countenance of ghastly fear ; 
Mr. Butterby whispering to her; the policeman on the door-mat; 
Roland Yorke looking leisurely on. 

“Well, I’m sure!” exclaimed Mrs. Jones. ‘What may be the 
meaning of this ?” 

There could be no evasion now. Had Alletha in her secret heart 
hoped to keep it from her tart, condemning, and strong-minded sister, 
the possibility was over. She went down the few steps that led to the 
room, and entered it; Mr. Butterby close behind her. The latter was 
shutting the door, when Roland Yorke walked in, taking French leave. 

Which of the two stared the most, Mrs. Jones or Roland, and which 
of the two felt inclined to abuse Mr. Butterby the most, when his errand 
became known, remains a question to this day. Roland's championship 
was hot. 

“ You know you always do take the wrong people, Butterby !” 

“Now, young Mr. Yorke, just you concern yourself with your own 
business, and leave other folks’s alone,” was the detective’s answering 
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reprimand. ‘‘I don’t see what call you have to be in this here room 
at all.” 

In all the phases of the affair, with its attendant conjectures and sus- 
picions, from the first moment that she saw John Ollivera lying dead in 
her house, the possibility of Alletha’s being cognisant of its cause, much 
less connected with it, had never once entered the head of Mrs. Jones. 
She stared from one to the other in simple wonder. 

‘‘ What is it you charge my sister with, Butterby ?—the death of 
Counsellor Ollivera ?” 

‘““Well, yes; that’s it,” he answered. 

‘“¢ And how dare you do it?” 

“Now, look you here, Mrs. Jones,” said Butterby, ina tone of reason, 
putting his hand calmly on her wrist, “I’ve told Miss Rye, and I tell 
you, that these proceedings are instituted by the law, not by me; if I 
had not come to carry them out, another would, who might have done 
it in a rougher manner. A woman of your sense ought to see the mat- 
ter in its right light. I don’t say she’s guilty, and I hope she’ll be able 
to prove that she’s not; but I can tell you this much, Mrs. Jones, 
there’s them that have had their suspicions turned upon her from the 
first.” 

Being a woman of sense, as Mr. Butterby delicately insinuated, Mrs. 
Jones began to feel a trifle staggered. Not at his words: they had ht- 
tle power over Aer mind, but at Alletha’s appearance. Leaning against 
the wall there, white, faint, silent, she looked like one guilty, rather 
than innocent. And it suddenly struck Mrs. Jones that she did not 
attempt a syllable in her own defence. 

“Why don’t you speak out, girl?” she demanded in her tartest tone. 
‘You can, I suppose?” 

But the commotion had begun to cause attention in the quiet house. 
Not so much from its noise, as by that subtle instinct that makes itself 
heard, we cannot tell how; and Mr. Ollivera came in. 

‘Who has done this ?” he briefly asked of the detective. 

“Mr. Greatorex, sir.” 

“The next thing they’ll do may be to take me up on the charge,” 
spoke Mrs. Jones with acrimony. “What on earth put this into their 
miserable heads? Yow don't suspect her, I hope, Mr. Ollivera!” 

He only looked at Mrs. Jones in silence by way of answer: a grave 
meaning in his sad face. It spoke volumes ; and Mrs. Jones, albeit not 
one to give way to emotion, or any other kind of weakness, felt as if a 
jug of cold water were being poured down her back. Straightforward 
always, she put the question to him with naked plainness. 

‘“* Do you suspect her ?” 

‘‘T have suspected her,” came the low tones of Mr. Ollivera, in an- 
swer. ‘Believe me, Mrs. Jones, whatever may be the final result of 
this, I grieve for it bitterly.” 
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“‘T say, why can’t you speak up, and say you did not do it ?” stamped 
Roland, inhis championship. ‘‘ Don’t be frightened out of your senses 
by Butterby. He never pitches upon the right person; Mrs. J. re- 
members ¢hat¢.” 

“ As this here talking won’t do any good—and I’m sure if it would 
I'd let it go on a bit—suppose we make a move,” interposed Butterby. 
‘Tf you'd like to put up a few things to take with you, Miss Rye, do so. 
You'll have to go to Helstonleigh.” | 

“Oh, law!” cried Roland. ‘I say, Butterby, it’s a mistake, I know. 
Let her go. Come! you shall have all my dinner.” 

“Don’t stand there like a statue, as if you were moon-struck,” said 
Mrs. Jones, seizing her sister to administer a slight shaking. ‘“ Tell 
them you are innocent, girl, if you can; and let Butterby go about his 
business.” 

And in response, Alletha neither spoke nor moved. 

But at this moment another actor appeared upon the scene. A 
knock at the front door was politely answered at once by the police- 
man, glad, no doubt, to have something to do, and Mr. Brown en- 
tered, arriving at home for his mid-day meal, Roland dashed into the 
passage. 

‘“‘T say, Brown, here zs a stunning shame. Old Butterby’s come to 
take up Alletha Rye.” 

“Take her up for what ?” Mr. Brown calmly asked. 

‘For the killing and slaying of Counsellor Ollivera, he says. But 
in these things he never was anything but a calf,” 

Mr. Brown turned into his roum, put down his hat and a small paper 
parcel, and went on to the scene. Before he could say a word, Alletha 
Rye burst forth like one demented. 

“Don’t come here, Mr. Brown. We've nothing to do with strangers. 
I can’t have all the world looking at me.” 

Mr. Brown took a quiet survey of matters with perfect self-possession, 
and then drew Mr. Butterby towards his room, just as though he had 
possessed the authority of Scotland Yard. Mrs. Jones was left alone 
with her sister, and caught hold of her two hands. 

“Now then! What is the English of this? Had you aught to with 
the death of Mr. Ollivera?” 

‘“‘ Never,” said Alletha; “I would not have hurt a hair of his 
head.” 

Mrs. Jones, at the answer, hardly knew whether to slap the young 
woman’s face or to shriek at her. All this disgrace brought upon 
her house, and Alletha to submit to it in unrefuting tameness. As a 
preliminary, she began a torrent of words. 

“Hush!” said Alletha. ‘They think me guilty, and at present 
they must be let think it. I cannot help myself: if Butterby conveys 
me to Helstonleigh, he must do it.” 
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Mrs. Jones was nearly staggered out of her passion. The cold water 
went trickling down again. Not at once could she answer. 

‘“‘Lord help the wench for a fool! Don’t you know that, if you are 
conveyed to Helstonleigh, it would be to take your trial at the next 
assizes P Would you face that?” 

“ J cannot tell,” wailed Alletha, putting up her thin hand to her trou- 
bled face, ‘I must have time to think.” 

But we must follow Mr. Brown. As he passed into his room and 
closed the door, he took a tolerably long look into Butterby’s eyes: 
possibly hoping to discover whether that astute officer knew him for 
Godfrey Pitman. He obtained no result. Had Mr. Butterby been a 
born natural he could not have looked more charmingly innocent. 
That he chose to indulge this demand for an interview for purposes of 
his own, those who knew him could not doubt. They stood together 
before the fireless hearth; however cold the weather might be, Mr. 
Brown’s fire went out after breakfast and was not re-lighted until night. 

“TI beg your pardon, Mr. Butterby. With so much confusion in 
there ”»—nodding in the direction of Mrs. Jones’s parlour—“ I am not 
sure that I fully understood. Is it true that you are about to take Miss 
Rye into custody on suspicion of having caused the death of John 
Ollivera ?” 

“T have took her,” was the short answer. “It is nothing to you, I 
suppose.” 

“Tt is this much to me: that I happen to be in a position to testify 
that she did not do it. 

“Oh, you think so, do you,” said Butterby, in a civil but slightly 
mocking tone. ‘I’ve knowed ten men at least swear to one man’s 
innocence of a crime, and him guilty all the while. Don’t say it was 
perjury : appearances is deceptive and human nature’s soft.” 

‘‘T affirm to you, in the hearing of heaven, that Alletha Rye was in- 
nocent of the death of John Ollivera,” said Mr. Brown in a solemn 
tone that might have carried conviction to even a less experienced 
ear. “She had nothing whatever to do with it. Until the following 
morning, when she found him, she was as ignorant as you that he 
was dead.” 

“Then why don’t she speak up and say so? Not that it could make 
any difference at the present stage of affairs.” 

“Will you let me ask who it is that has had her apprehended? Mr. 
Bede (ireatorex ?” 

‘¢ t,2de Greatorex has had nothing to do with it. ’Twas his father.” 

“Well now, I have a favour to ask you, Mr. Butterby,” continued the 
other after a pause. “The good name of a young woman is a great 
deal easier lost than regained, as no one can tell better than yourself. 
It will be an awful thing if Alletha Rye, being innocent—as I swear to 
you she is—should be accused of this dreadful crime before the world. 
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You have known her a long while: will you not stretch a point to 
save her?” 


“That might depend a good deal upon what the point was,” replied _ 


Mr. Butterby. 

“A very simple one. Only this—that you would stay proceedings 
until I have had time to see Bede Greatorex. Let her remain here, in 
custody of course—for I am not so foolish as to suppose you could 
release her—but don’t molest her; don’t take her away. In fact, ¢reat 
her as though you knew she were wrongfully accused. You may be 
obliged to me for this later, Mr. Butterby—I won't say in the interests 
of humanity, but of justice.” 

Various thoughts and experiences of the past, as connected with 
Bede Greatorex, came crowding into the mind of Butterby. His lips 
parted with a smile, but it was not a favourable one. 

‘“‘T think that Bede Greatorex could join with me in satisfying you 
that it was not Miss Rye,” urged the petitioner. “I am almost sure 
he can do this if he will.” 

“Which is as much as to say that both he and you have got your 
suspicions turned on some other quarter?” rejoined Butterby. ‘“ Who 
was it 2” 

That Mr. Brown’s cheeks took a darker tinge at the direct query was 
plain to be seen. He made no answer. 

‘Come! Who did that thing? You know.” 

‘If I do not know—and I am unable to tell you that I do, Mr. 
Butterby—I can yet make a shrewd guess at it.” 

‘‘ And Bede Greatorex too, you say ?” 

“‘T fancy he can.” 

Looking into each other’s eyes, those two deep men, there ensued a 
silence. ‘‘ If it wasn’t this woman,” whispered Butterby, “ perhaps it was 
another.” 

The clerk opened his lips to speak in hasty impulse: but he closed 
them again, still looking hard at the officer. 

‘“‘ Whether it was or not, the woman was not Alletha Rye.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Butterby, following out his own private thoughts, 
and giving the table an emphatic slap, which caused the frugal luncheon- 
tray to jingle, ‘ this thing will never be brought to trial.” 

“*T don’t much think it will,” was the significant answer. “ But you 
will consent to what I ask? J won’t be away long. A quarter of an 
hour will suffice for my interview with Bede Greatorex.” 

Weighing chances and possibilities, as it lay in the business of Mr. 
Butterby to do; knowing who the man before him was, with the suspi- 
cion attaching to h'm, he thought it might be as well to keep him under 
view. There was no apparent, intention toyescape; the clerk seemed 
honest as the day in this present purpose, and strangely earnest; but 
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“T’ll go with you,” said he. “ Tomkins will keep matters safe here. 
Come on. “Hang me if this case ever had its fellow: it turns one about 


with its little finger.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 
BETWEEN BEDE AND HIS CLERK. 


THEY stood near each other, Bede Greatorex and his managing clerk, 
while Mr. Butterby paced the passage outside. 

When interrupted, Bede had his elbow on the mantel-piece, his brow 
bent on his thin fingers. A good blazing fire here, the coal crackling 
and sparkling cheerily. Bede dropped his elbow. 

‘““What is it, Mr. Brown ?” he rather languidly asked. 

Mr. Brown, closing the door, went straight up and said what it was: 
Alletha Rye had been apprehended. But he looked anywhere, as he 
spoke, rather than into the face of his master. A face that grew suddenly 
white and cold: and Mr. Brown, in his delicacy of mind, would not 
appear to see it. 

“ What a cursed meddler that Butterby is!” exclaimed Bede. 

“I fancy he had no option in this, sir; that it was not left to his 
choice.” 

‘“Who did it then >?” 

‘* Mr. Greatorex. This must be remedied at once, sir.” 

By the authoritative manner in which he spoke, it might have been 
thought that Bede Greatorex was the servant, Brown the master. Bede 
put his clbow on the shelf again, and pushed back his hair in unmis- 
takable agitation. It was growing thin now, the once luxuriant crop ; 
and silver threads were interwoven with the black ones. 

“She must be saved,” repeated Mr. Brown. 

‘‘T suppose so. Whois to do it?” 

‘“*Y must, sir. If no one clse does.” 

Bede raised his eyes to glance at his clerk ; but it was nota full free 
glance, and they were instantly dropped again. 

‘You are the Godfrey Pitman, they tell me, who was in the house at 
the time.” 

“Yes, Iam. But have you not known it all along, Mr. Bede 
Greatorex P” 

‘* All along from when ?” 

Mr. Brown hesitated. “From the time that I came here as clerk.” 

** No; certainly I have not.” 

“There were moments, sir, when I fancied it.” 

A long silence. Even now, whatever secret or association there 
might be between these two men, neither was at ease with the other. 
Bede especially seemed to shrink from further explanation. 

“I have known but for a short while of your identity with Godfrey 
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Pitman,” he resumed. ‘And with George Winter. I have been wait- 
ing my own time to confer with you upon the subject. We have been 
very busy.” 

We have been very busy! If Bede put that forth as an excuse, it 
did not serve him: for his hearer knew it was not the true one. He 
simply answered that they Zad been very busy. Not by so much asa 
look or a syllable would George Winter—let us at last give him his true 
name—add to the terrible pain he knew his master must be suffering. 

“About Miss Rye, sir? She must be extricated from her unpleasant 
position.” 

“Yes, of course.” 

‘¢ And her innocence proved.” 

‘At the expense of another?” asked Bede, without lifting his eyes. 

“ No,” answered the other in a lowtone. ‘I do not think that 
need be.” 

Bede looked straight into the fire, his companion full at the window- 
blind, drawn half-way down; neither of them at one another. 

“ How will you avoid it?” asked Bede. 

“‘T think it may be avoided, sir. For a little while past, I have fore- 
seen that some such a crisis as this would come: andI have dwelt and 
dwelt upon it until I seem to be able to track out my way in it 
perfectly clear.” 

Bede cracked the coal in the grate; which did not require cracking. 
“Do you mean that you have foreseen Miss Rye would be taken? 
Such a thought in regard to her never crossed my mind.” 

‘Nor mine. I alluded to myself, sir. If once I was discovered to 
be the so-called Godfrey Pitman—and some instinct told me the dis- 
covery was at last approaching—I knew that I should, in all probability, 
be charged with the murder of Mr. Ollivera. I—an innocent man— 
could not suffer for this, Mr. Greatorex ; I should be obliged, in self- 
defence, to repel the accusation; and I have been considering how it 
might be done without compromising others. I think it can be.” 

‘““ How ?” repeated Bede shortly. 

‘¢ By my not telling the whole truth. By not knowing—lI mean not 
having recognized the—the one—who would be compromised if I did 
tell it. I think this is feasible, sir.” 

Just a momentary glance into each other’s eyes : no more, and it 
spoke volumes. Bede, facing the fire again, stood several minutes in 
deep consideration. George Winter seemed occupied with one of his 
gloves that had a refractory button. 

‘In any case it must now be known who you are,” said Bede. 

“That will not signify. In throwing the onus of the 
seemed to hesitate, as he had once hesitated in the last sentence 
“the death off Miss Rye, I throw it equally off my own shoulders. 1 
have for some months wished that I could declare myself.” 


” he 
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‘“‘ Why have you not done it?” 

George Winter looked at his master, surprise in hiseyes. “It is not 
for my own sake that I have kept concealed, sir.” 

No. Bede Greatorex knew that it was for As; at least for his 
interests; and felt the obligation in his heart. He did not speak it ; 
pride and a variety of other unhappy feelings kept him silent. Of all 
the miserable moments that the death of John Ollivera had entailed 
upon him, this confidential interview with his clerk was not the least of 
them.4 Forced though he was to hold it, he hated it with his whole soul. 

‘You took that cheque from my desk,” said Bede. ‘ And wrote 
me the subsequent letter.” 

“YT did not take it from the desk, sir. Your expressed and con- 
tinuous belief—that you had put it in—was a mistaken one. It must 
have slipped from your hands when about to lock up the other papers 
you held, and fluttered under the desk-table. Perhaps you will allow 
me to give you the explanation now.” 

Bede nodded. 

“In the morning of the day that the cheque was lost, you may 
remember coming into the front room and seeing a stranger with me. 
His name was Foster ; a farmer and corn-dealer near Birmingham. I 
had been out on an errand, and, on turning in again, a gentleman 
stopped me to inquire the way. While I was directing him there 
ensued a mutual recognition. In one sense I owed him some money— 
forty-four pounds. Samuel Teague, of whom you may have heard——” 

‘““T know,” interrupted Bede. 

“Samuel Teague, just before he ran away, had got me to put my 
name to a bill for him; Mr. Foster, in all good faith, had let him have 
the money for it. It had never been repaid. But upon Mr. Foster’s 
meeting me that morning he gave me my choice—to find the money 
for him before he left London, or be denounced publicly as George 
Winter. I thought he would have denounced me then. He came into 
the office, and would not be got rid of ; saying that he had looked for 
me too long to let me go, now that I was found. What I was to do I 
did not know. J had no objection to resume my own name, for I had 
cleared myself with Johnson and Teague, but it must have involved the 
exposure relating to the affair at Helstonleigh. The thought occurred 
to me of declaring the dilemma to you, letting you decide whether that 
exposure should come, or whether you would lend me the forty-four 
pounds to avert it. But I shrank from doing that.” 

‘Why ?” again interposed Bede. 

‘“‘ Because I thought yow would dislike my entering upon the subject, 
sir. I have shrunk from it always. Now that the necessity is forced 
upon me, I am shrinking from it as I speak.” 

Ah, but not so much as Bede was. ‘‘ Go on.” 

‘While I sat at my desk, inwardly deliberating, Mr. Frank came in, 
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asking you to draw out a cheque for Sir Richard Yorke for forty-four 
pounds. The strange coincidence between the sum and the money 
demanded of me struck me as being most singular. It strikes me so 
still. Later in the morning I came into this room with some deeds, 
and saw a piece of paper lying under the table. Upon picking it up, 
which I did simply to replace it on the desk, I found it was the cheque. 
My first thought was that it must be a special, almost a supernatural, 
intervention in my favour ; my second, that it was just possible you had 
left it there for me to take. Both ideas very far-fetched and inagina- 
tory, as I saw at once. But I used the cheque, Mr. Bede Greatorex. 
I went home, put on the false hair I had worn as Godfrey Pitman, for 
I have it by me still, and got the cheque cashed in gold. It was not 
for my sake I did this: I hated it bitterly. And then I hesitated to 
use the money. At night I went to Mr. Foster’s hotel, and told 
him that I would get the money for him by the following 
night zf J could; if I could not, he must carry out his threat 
of denouncing me to the public and Mr. Greatorex. Foster con- 
sented to wait. I returned to my lodgings and wrote that anony- 
mous note to you, sir, not telling you who had taken the cheque; 
merely saying that exposure was threatened of the private circum- 
stances, known only to one or two, attendant on Mr. Ollivera’s death 
at Helstonleigh ; that the money had been taken to avert the exposure, 
and would be applied to that purpose, provided you were agreeable. If 
not, and you wished the money returned, you were requested to drop a 
note without loss of a moment to a certain address ; if no such note 
were written, the money would be used in the course of the day, and 
things kept silent as heretofore. You sent no answer, and I paid it to 
Foster in the evening. I have never been able to decide whether you 
suspected me as the writer or not.” 

‘““No. I fancied it might be Hurst.” 

‘* Hurst ?” exclaimed George Winter in great surprise. 

Bede looked up fora moment. “TI felt sure the cheque must have 
been taken by one of you in the next room. Not knowing you then for 
Godfrey Pitman, my thoughts fell on Hurst. His father was the 
attendant surgeon, and might have made some critical discovery.” 

“‘T don’t see how he could have done that, sir,” was the dissenting 
answer. 

“Nor did I. But it is the doubt in these cases that causes the 
fear. I should like to ask you a question—was it by accident or put- 
posed design that you came to our house as a clerk ?” 

“ Purely by accident. When the misfortunes fell upon me in Bu- 
mingham, and I was unwise enough to follow Samuel Teague’s example, 


and run away, I retained one friend, who stood by me. After quitting ' 


Helstonleigh on the Monday night, I concealed myself elsewhere for 
three or four days, and then went to him in Essex, where he lived.,, He 
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procured me a clerkship in a lawyer’s office in the same county, Mr. 
Cale’s, with whom I stayed about ayear. Mr. Cale found me very useful, 
and when his health failed, and he retired in consequence from practice, 
he sent me up here to Mr. Greatorex with a strong recommendation.” 

“You have served us well,” said Bede. ‘Was not your quitting 
Birmingham a mistake ?” 

‘The worst I ever made. I solemnly declare that I was entirely 
innocent. Not only innocent myself, but unsuspicious of anything 
wrong on the part of Samuel Teague. He took me in, as he took in 
everybody else. Johnsonand Teague know it now, and have at length 
done me the justice to acknowledge it. I knew of young Teague’s profuse 
expenditure: he used to tell me he had the money from his uncle, old 
Mr. Teague, and it never occurred to me to doubt it. Where I erred, 
was in going to the old man and blurting out the truth. He died of 
the shock. I shall never forgive myself for that: it seemed to me 
always as though I had murdered him. With his dead form, as it 
seemed, pursuing me, with the knowledge that I was to be included in 
the charge of forgery, I lost my sober senses. In my fright, I saw no 
escape but in flight; and I got away on the Sunday afternoon as far 
as Helstonleigh. It was in the opposite direction to the one Samuel 
Teague was thought to have taken, and I wanted to see Alletha Rye, if 
it were practicable, and assure her before we finally parted, that, though 
bad enough, I was not quite the villain people were making me out to be. 
There—there are strange coincidences in this life, Mr. Bede Greatorex.” 

** ‘You may well say that,” answered Bede. 

‘‘And one of the strangest was that of my accidentally meeting 
Alletha Rye five minutes after I reached Helstonleigh. Forgetting my 
disguise, I stopped to accost her—and have not forgotten her surprise 
yet. But I had not courage then to tell her the truth: I simply 
said I was in trouble through false friends and was ill—which was 
really the case—and I asked her if she could shelter me for a day 
or two, or could recommend me to a place where I might be private 
and to myself. The result was, that I went to Mrs. Jones’s house, 
introduced as a stranger, one Godfrey Pitman. I hit upon the name 
hap-hazard. And before I left it I was drawn into that business 
concerning Mr. Ollivera.” 

Bede Greatorex made no answer. A coincidence! Aye; one of 
heaven’s sending. 

“Why so much ill-luck should have fallen upon me I cannot tell,” 
resumed George Winter. “I started in life hoping and intending to 
do my duty as conscientiously as most men do it; and I’ve tried to, 
that’s more. Fate has not been kind to me.” 

“There are others it has been less kind to,” spoke Bede, his tone 
marked with ill-suppressed agitation. “Your liabilities in Birmingham 
—are they wiped out ?” 
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‘‘ Others’ liabilities, you mean, sir; I had none of my own. Yes, I 
have scraped, and saved; and paid: paid all. I am saving now to repay 
you the forty-four pounds, and have about twenty towards it. But for 
having my good old mother on my hands—she lives in Wales—I should 
have been clear earlier.” 

‘You need not trouble yourself about the forty-four pounds,” said 
Bede, recognising the wondrous obligations he and his were under to 
this silent, self-denying man. 

“Tf it were forty-four hundred, sir, I should work on until I paid it. 
life being granted me.” : 

“Very well,” replied Bede. ‘I may be able to recompense you in 
another way.” : 

If Bede Greatorex thought that any simple order of his would release 
Miss. Rye from custody, he found himself mistaken. Butterby, called 
into the conference, was almost pleasantly derisive. 

“You'll assure me she was not guilty! and Mr. Brown there can 
assure me she was not guilty! And, following them words up, you say, 
‘Let her go, Butterby !’ Why, you might about as well tell me to let 
the stars drop out of the sky, Mr. Bede Greatorex. I’ve no more 
power over one than the other.” 

‘But she is innocent,” reiterated Bede. ‘Mr. Brown here—you 
know who he is—can testify. to it.” ; 

Butterby gave a careless nod in the direction of Mr. Piswaecas much 
as to say that his knowing who he was went for a matter of course. But 
he was sternly uncompromising. 

‘* Look here, Mr. Bede Greatorex. It’s all very well for you to say 
to me, Miss Rye’s innocent; and for that there clever gentleman by 
your side to say she’s innocent—and himself too, I suppose he’d like 
to add; but you, as a lawyer, must know that all that is of no manner of 
use. If you two will bring forward the right party, and say, ‘This is the 
one that was guilty,’ and rove it to the satisfaction of the law and Mr. 
Greatorex, that would be another thing. Only in that case can Miss 
Rye be set at liberty.” 

‘¢-You—you do not know what family interests are involved in this, 
Mr. Butterby,” Bede said in a tone of pain. 

“Can guess at ’em,” responded Butterby. 

Bede inwardly thought the boast was a mistaken one, but he let it pass. 

“If my father were acquainted with the true facts of the case,” spoke 
he, ‘‘he would never bring it to a public trial; I tell you this on.my 
honour.” 

“You know yeieelt who the party was; I see that,” said Butterby, 

‘**T do—Heaven help me!” 

There was a strange tone of helplessness mingling with the anguish of 
the avowal, as if Bede. could contend with fate no longer. Even the 
officer felt for him. George Winter looked round at him with a glance 
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of caution, as much as to say there was no necessity to avow too much. 
Bede bent his head, and strove to see, as well as the hour’s trouble and 
perplexity would allow him, what might and what might not be done. 
Butterby, responsible to the magistrates at Helstonleigh who had granted 
the warrant, would have to be satisfied, as well as Mr. Greatorex. 

Another minute, and Bede went forth to seek an interview with his 
father, and found him alone in his room. Bede, almost as though he 
were afraid of his courage leaving him, entered upon the matter before 
he had well closed the door. Not in any torrent of words: he spoke 
but a few, and those with almost painful calmness: but his breath was 
laboured, himself perceptibly agitated. 

‘Give my authority to Butterby to release Alletha Rye from custody, 
because you happen to know that she is innocent!” exclaimed Mr. 
Greatorex, In surprise. ‘‘ Why, what can you mean, Bede ?” 

Bede told his tale. Hampered by various doubting fears lest he 
might drop an unsafe word, it was rathera lame one. Mr. Greatorex 
leaned back in his chair, and looked up at Bede as he listened. They 
held, unconsciously, much the same position as they had that March 
day nearly five years ago in another room, when the tale of the death 
was first told, Bede having then just got up with it from Helstonleigh: 
Mr. Greatorex sitting, Bede standing with his arm on the mantel-piece, 
his face partly turned away. Bede had grown quite into the habit of 
standing thus to press his hand on his brow: it seemed as though some 
weight or pain were always there. 

‘“‘T don’t understand you, Bede,” spoke Mr. Greatorex, frankly. ‘“You 
tell me that you know of your own cognizance Alletha Rye was inno- 
cent? That you knew it at the time?” 

‘Almost of my own cognizance,” corrected Bede. 

‘Which must be equivalent to saying that you know who was guilty.” 

“No; I—don’t know that,” murmured Bede, his face growing damp 
with the conscious lie. 

‘Then what do you know, that you should wish to interfere? You 
have always said it was a case of suicide.” 

“Tt was not that, father,” was Bede’s low, shrinking answer. But he 
looked into his father’s eyes with thrilling earnestness as he gave it. 

Mr. Greatorex began to feel shghtly uncomfortable. He detested 
mystery of all kinds; and there was something unpleasantly mysterious 
in Bede’s voice, and looks, and words, and manner. 

‘“‘ Did you know at the time that it was not suicide?” pursued Mr. 
Greatorex. 

ffow should Bede get through this? say what he must say, and yet 
not say too much? He inwardly asked himself the question. 

‘‘ There was just a suspicion of it on my mind, sir. Any way, Alletha 
Rye must be set at liberty.” 

‘“*T do not understand what you say, Bede; I do not understand row. 
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Your manner on this subject has always been an enigma. William 
Ollivera holds the opinion that you must be screening some one.” 

A terrible temptation, hard to battle with, assailed Bede Greatorex at 
the charge—to avow to his father who and what he had been screening 
ever since the death. He forced himself to silence until it had passed. 

‘“‘ What is troubling you, Bede?” 

Mr. Greatorex might well ask it, with that sad countenance in front of 
him, working with its pain. In his grievous perplexity, Bede gave the 
true answer. 

“T was thinking if it were possible for Pitman’s explanation to be 
avoided, father.” 

“What! Is Pitman found?” 

“Yes, he is found,” quietly answered Bede. ‘“ He . 

The room door was opening to admit some visitors, and Bede turned. 
Surely the propitious star to the House of Greatorex could not be 
in the ascendant! For they were Judge Kene and Henry William 
Ollivera. ) 

And the concealment that he had striven and toiled for, and worn out 
his health and life to keep; fighting ever, mentally or bodily, against 
Fate’s relentless hand, was felt to be at an end by Bede Greatorex. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
NEARER AND NEARER. 


On a sofa, drawn at right angles with the fire, lay Hamish Channing ; 
his bright head raised high, a crimson coverlid of eider-down thrown 
over his feet. In the last day or two he had grown perceptibly worse ; 
that is, weaker. The most sanguine amidst his friends, medical or 
others, could not say there was hope now. But, as long as he could 
keep up, Hamish would not give in to his illness : he rose in the morn- 
ing, and made a pretence of going about the house; and when he was 
tired, lay on the sofa that had been put into his writing-room. It was 
the room he felt most at home in, and he seemed to cling to it. 

On the other side the hearth, bending forward in his chair, staring at 
Hamish with sad eyes, and pulling at his whiskers in grievous gloom, 
sat Roland Yorke. Roland had abandoned his home-copying for the 
past two days, and spent all his spare time with Hamish. Mrs. Jones, 
snatching a moment to go and visit Mr. Channing for old associations’ 
sake, had been very much struck with what she saw in him, and carried 
home the news that he was certainly dying. Roland, believing Mrs. J. 
to be as correct in judgment as she was tart in speech, had been looking 
out for death from that moment. Previously he was given to waver ; 
one moment in despair; the next, up in the skies with exultation, and 
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thinking recovery had set in. The wind could not be more variable 
than Roland. 

It was the twilight hour of the winter’s day. The room was not 
lighted yet, but the blaze from the fire played on Hamish’s face as he 
lay. There was a change in it to-night, and it told upon Roland ; for 
it looked like the shadow of death. Things seemed to have been rather 
at sixes and sevens in the office that afternoon: Mr. Brown was absent, 
Hurst had gone home for Christmas, Bede Greatorex did not show him- 
self, and there was nobody to tell Roland what work to be about. Of 
course it presented to that gentleman’s mind a most valuable opportu- 
nity for enjoying a spell of recreation, and he took French leave to 
abandon it to itself and little Jenner. Rushing home in the first place, 
to see what might be doing there—for it was the day that Miss Rye had 
been captured by Butterby—Roland had his run for his pains. There 
was nothing doing, and his curiosity and good-nature alike suffered. 
Miss Rye was a prisoner still ; she, and Mrs. Jones, and the policeman 
left in charge, being shut up in the parlour together. ‘It’s an awful 
shame of old Butterby !” cried Roland, to himself, as he sped along to 
F[amish’s. ‘There he took up his station in his favourite chair, and 
watched the face that was fading so rapidly away. With an etherealized 
look in it that spoke of heaven, with a placid calm that seemed to par- 
take of the fast approaching rest ; with a sweet smile that told of alto- 
gether inward peace, there the face lay; and Roland thought he had 
never seen one on earth so like an angel’s. 

Hamish had dropped into a doze; as he often did, at the close of 
day, when darkness is silently spreading over the light. Nelly 
Channing, who had learnt—by that subtle warning that sometimes 
steals, we know not how, over the instinct of little ones about to be 
made orphans—that some great and sad change was looming in the 
air, sat on a stool on the hearth-rug as sedately as any old woman. 
Nelly’s boisterous ways and gleeful laugh had left her for a while: ex- 
ample perhaps taught her to be still, and she largely profited by it. 

On her lap lay a story-book: papa had bought it for her yesterday : 
that is, had given the money to Miss Nelly and nurse when they went 
out, and wrote down the title of the book they were to buy, and the 
shop they might get it at, with his own trembling fingers, out of which 
the strength had nearly gone. It was one of those exquisite story- 
pooks that ought to be in all children’s hands, Mrs. Sherwood’s ; be- 
longing of course to a past day, but nothing has since been written 
like them. 

With every leaf that she silently turned, Nelly looked to see that it 
did not wake the invalid. When she grew tired, and her face was 
roasted to a red heat, she went to Roland, resting the open book upon 
his knee. He lifted her up. 

“Tt is such a pretty book, Roland.” 
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“All right. “Don’t you make a noise, Nelly.” 

‘‘ Margaret went to heaven in the book; she was buried under the 
great yew-tree,” whispered Nelly. ‘ Papa’s going there.” 

Roland caught the little head to him, and bent his face on the golden 
hair. He knew that what she said was true: but it was a shock 
nevertheless to have it repeated openly to him even by this young 
child. 

‘“‘ Papa talks to me aboutit. It will be so beautiful! he will never 
be tired there, or have any sorrow or pain. Oh, Roland; I wish I was 
going with him!” 

Her eyes were filled with tears as she looked up; Roland’s were 
filled in sympathy. He had cried like a schoolboy more than once of 
late. All.on a sudden, happening to glance across, he saw Hamish 
looking on with a smile. 

“You be off, Nelly,” said arbitrary Roland, carrying her to the door 
and shutting it upon her and her book. ‘‘ I’m sure your tea must be 
ready in the nursery.” 

“ Don’t grieve, Roland,” said Hamish, when he sat down again. 

‘‘T wish you could get well,” returned Roland, seeing the fire through 
a mist. 

‘“‘ And I have nearly ceased to wish it, Roland. It’s all for the best.” 

“‘ Ceased to wish it! How’s that?” 

‘Through God’s mercy, I think.” 

The words silenced Roland. When anything of this kind was men- 
tioned it turned him into a child, so far as his feelings went; simple as. 
Miss Nelly was he, and a vast deal more humble-minded. 

“Things are being cleared for me so wonderfully, Roland. But for 
leaving some who are dear to me, the pain would be over.” 

“‘T wish I could come across that fiend who wrote the reviews!” was 
Roland’s muttered answer to this. “I wzsk I could!” 

‘“¢ What ?” said Hamish, not catching the words. 

“T will say it, then; I don’t care,” cried impetuous Roland—for no 
one had ever spoken before Hamish of what was supposed to have 
caused him the cruel pain. Roland blurted it all out now in his explo- 
sive fashion ; his own long-suppressed wrath, and what he held in store 
for the anonymous reviewer, when he should have the good fortune to 
come across him. 

A minute’s silence when he ceased, a wild hectic spreading itself 
into the hollow cheeks—that it should so stir him even yet! Hamish 
held out his hand, and Roland came across to take it. The good sweet 
eyes looked into his. 

“If ever you do ‘come across’ him, Roland, say that I forgive,” 
came the low, earnest whisper. “I did think it cruel at the time; well 
nigh too hard to bear; but, like most other crosses, I seem to see now 
that it came to me direct from heaven.” 
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“That zs good, Hamish! Come!” 

“We must through much tribulation enter into the kingdom,’” whis- 
pered Hamish, looking up at him with a yearning smile. ‘You have 
in all probability a long life before’you, Roland : but the time may come 
when you will realize the truth of those words.” 

Roland swallowed down a lump in his throat as he turned to the 
fire again. Hamish resumed, changing his tone for one almost of 
gaiety. 

‘“‘T have had good news to-day. Our friend the publisher called ; and 
what do you think he told me, Roland? ‘That my book was finding 
its way at last.” 

“Of course it will. Everybody always thought it must. If you 
could but have put off for a time your bother over the reviews, Ha- 
mish !” Roland added, piteously. 

“Ay. He says that in three months’ time from this, the book will 
be in every one’s hands. In the satisfaction of the news, I sat down 
and ate some luncheon with him and Ellen.” 

“Don’t you think the news might be enough to cure you?” asked 
sanguine Roland. | 

Hamish shook his head. “If I were able to feel joy now as I felt 
the sorrow, it might perhaps go a little way towards it. But that is 
over, Roland. The capability of feeling either in any degree was 
crushed out of me.” 

Roland rubbed up his hair. If he had but that enemy of his under 
his hand, and a spacious arena that admitted of pitching-in ! 

‘‘ And now for some more good news, Roland. You must know 
how I have been troubled at the thought of leaving Ellen and the 
child unprovided for o 

“IT say, don’t you! Don’t you trouble, Hamish!” came the impul- 
sive interruption. “I'll work for them. I'll do my very best for them, 
as well as for Annabel.” 

‘It won’t be needed, dear old friend,” and Hamish’s face, with its 
bright, grateful smile, almost looked like the sunny one of old. “ Ellen’s 
father, Mr. Huntley, is regaining the wealth he feared he had lost. As 
an earnest of it, he has sent Ellen two hundred pounds. It was paid 
her to-day.” 

‘Oh, now, isn’t that good, Hamish!” 

‘Very good!” answered Hamish, reverently and softly, as certain 
words ran through his mind: “So great is His mercy towards them 
that trust in Him.” ‘And so, Roland, all things are working round 
pleasantly that I may die in peace.” 

Mrs. Channing, coming in with her things on, for she had been out 
on some necessary business, interrupted the conversation. She men- 
tioned to Roland, that she had seen Gerald drive up to his wife’s rooms, 
and that he had promised to come round. 
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‘Why, I thought he was at Sunny Mead with Dick !” 

_ © Fe told me he had just returned from it.” 

“T say, Hamish, who knows but he may have brought me up a 
message !” cried Roland. 

Hamish smiled. Roland had disclosed the fact in family conclave, 
of his having applied for the place of bailiff to Sir Vincent: Annabel 
being present. He had recited, so far as he could remember them, the 
very words of the letter, over which Hamish had laughed himself into a 
coughing-fit. 

“To be sure,’ answered Hamish, with a touch of his old jesting 
spirit. ‘‘ Gerald may have brought up your appointment, Roland.” 

That was quite enough. “I'll go and ask him,” said Roland, eagerly. 
‘“‘ Any way he may be able to tell me how Dick received it.” 

Away went Roland, on the spur of the moment. It was aclear, cold 
evening, the air sharp and frosty; and Roland ran all the way to Mrs. 
Gerald Yorke’s. 

That lady was not in tears this evening: but her mood was a gloomy 
one, her face fractious. The tea was on the table, and she was cutting 
thick bread-and-butter for the three little girls sitting so quietly round 
it, before their cups of milk-and-water. Gerald had gone out again: 
she did not know where ; whether temporarily, or to his chambers for the 
night, or anything about him. 

“I think something must have gone wrong at Sunny Mead,” observed 
Winny. ‘“ When I asked what brought him back so soon, he only 
swore. Perhaps Sir Vincent refused to lend money, and they had a 
quarrel. I know Gerald meant to ask him: he is in dreadful embar- 
rassment.” 

‘“‘ Mamma,” pleaded a little voice, “ there’s no butter on my bread.” 

‘’'There’s as much as I can afford to put, Kitty,” was Mrs. Yorke’s 
answer. ‘‘I must keep some for the morning. Suppose your papa 
should find no butter for breakfast, if he comes home to sleep to-night ! 
My goodness !” 

‘ Bread-and-scrape’s not good, is it Kitty?” said Roland. 

‘“‘ No,” plaintively answered the child. 

Roland clattered out, taking the stairs ata leap. Mrs. Yorke sup- 
posed he had left without the ceremony of saying good-night. 

“Just like his manners!” she fractiously cried. ‘ But oh! don't I 
wish Gerald was like him in temper !” 

Roland had not gone for the night. He happened to have a shilling 
in his pocket, and went to buy a sixpenny pot of marmalade. As he 
was skimming back with it, his eye fell on some small shrimps exposed. 
for sale on a fishmonger’s board. The temptation (with the loose six- 
pence in his hand) was not to be resisted. 

He carried in the treasures. But that the three little ones were very 
meek-spirited, they would have shouted at the sight. Roland lavishly 
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spread the marmalade on the bread-and-scrape, and began pulling out 
shrimps for the company round, while he talked of Hamish. 

“They are saying that those reviews that were so harsh upon his 
book have helped to kill him,” said Mrs. Yorke, in a low tone, turning 
from the table to face Roland. 

‘“‘ But for those reviews he’d not have died,” answered Roland. ‘I 
never will believe it. Illness might have come on, but he’d have had 
the spirit to throw it off again.” 

“Yes. When I sit and look at him, Roland, it seems as if I and 
Gerald were wretches that ought to hide ourselves. I say to myself, it 
was not my fault ; but I /ee/ it for all that.” 

““Why, what do you mean?” asked Roland. 

“‘ About the reviews. I can’t bear to go there now.” 

“What about the reviews?” 

“Tt was Gerald who wrote them.” 

Roland, for convenience’ sake, had the plate of shrimps on his knee 
during the picking process. He rested from his work, and stared in a 
kind of puzzle. Winny continued : 

‘Those reviews were all Gerald’s doings. That dreadful one in the 
Snarler he wrote himself, here, and was two days over it, getting to it 
at times as ideas and strong words occurred to him to make it worse 
and worse : just as he wrote the one of praise on his own book. The 
other reviews, that were évery bit as bad, he got written. I read every 
word of the one in the Szarder in manuscript. I wanted to tell him it 
was wicked, but he might have shaken me. He said he owed Hamish 
Channing a grudge, and should get his book damned. That’s not my 
word, you know, Roland. And all the while it was Hamish who was 
doing so much for me and the poor children: finding us in food when 
Gerald did not.” 

No whiter could Hamish Channing’s face look when the marble pale- 
ness of death should have overshadowed it, than Roland’s was now. 
For a short while it seemed as though the communication was too as- 
tounding to find admittance to his mind. Suddenly he rose up with a 
great cry. Down went shrimps, and plate, and all; and he was stand- 
ing upright before Mrs. Yorke. 

“Jsit true? Is it true?” 

“Why, of course it’s true,” she fractiously answered, for the move- 
ment had startled her. ‘Gerald did it all. Id not tell anybody but 
you, Roland.” 

Throwing his hat on his head, hind part before, away dashed Roland. 
Panting, wild, his breath escaping him in great sobs, like unto one who 
has received some strong mental shock, he arrived at Mr. Channing’s in 
a frantic state. Vague ideas of praying at Hamish’s feet for forgiveness 
were surging. through his brain, for it seemed to Roland that 4e, as 
Gerald’s brother, must be in a degree responsible for this terrible thing. 
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The door opened, he turned into the dining-room, and found himself 
in the presence of—Gerald. Hamish, feeling unusually weak, had gone 
up to bed, and Gerald was waiting the signalto go to him. As he sup- 
posed he must call to see Hamish before it should be too late—for 
Ellen had told him how it was that afternoon—he had come at once to ‘ 
get the visit over. 

Of all the torrents of reproach ever flung at a man, Gerald found 
himself astounded by about the worst. It was not loud: loud- : 
ness might have carried off somewhat of the sting : but painfully sad and 
bitter. 

Roland stood on the hearth-rug in front of Gerald as he had but now 
stood before his wife ; with the same white and stricken face ; with the 
same agitation shaking him from head to foot. The sobbing words 
broke from him in jerks : the voice was a wail. 

“‘ Was it not enough that I brought disgrace on Arthur Channing in 
the years gone by, but you, another of us ill-doing Yorkes, must destroy 
Hamish ?” panted Roland. “Good Lord! why did heaven suffer us 
two to live! As true as we are standing together here, Gerald, had I 
known at the time those false reviews were yours, I should have broken 
your bones for you!” 

‘* You shut up,” retorted Gerald. ‘It’s nothing to you.” 

“Nothing to me! Nothing to #e—when one of the best men that 
ever lived on earth has been wilfully sent to his grave? Yes; I don't 
care how you may salve over your conscience, Gerald Yorke; it 1s 
murder, and nothing less, What had he done to you? He was a true 
friend, a true, good friend to you and to me: what crime against us had 
he committed, that you should treat him like this?” 

“If you don’t go out of the house, I will,” said Gerald. But Ro- 
land never seemed to so much as hear it. 

‘“Who do you suppose has been helping you all this year?” de- 
manded Roland. ‘ When you were afraid of the county-court over a 
boot-bill, somebody paid the money and sent you the receipt anony- 
mously : who has kept your wife and children in rent and clothes and 
food and all kinds of comforts, while you gave wine-parties in your 
chambers, and went starring it over the seas for weeks in people’s 
yachts? Hamish Channing. He deprived himself of his holiday, that 
your wife and children might be fed, you abandoning them: he has 
lived sparingly in spite of his failing health, that you and yours might 
profit. You and he were brought up in the same place, boys to- 
gether, and he could not see your children want. They’ve never had a 
fraction of help but what it came from Hamish and his wife.” 

“Tt is a lie!” said Gerald, But he was staggered, and he felt that it 
was not. 

“Tt is the truth, as heaven knows,” cried Roland, breaking down 
with a burst. “Ask Winny; she told me. I’d have given my own poor 
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worthless life freely to save the pain of those false and cruel reviews to 
Hamish.” 

Sheer emotion stopped Roland’s tongue. Mrs. Channing, entering, 
found the room in silence, the storm was over. Roland escaped. 
Gerald, amazingly uncomfortable, had a mind to run away there and 
then. 

“Will you come up, Gerald ?” 

Hamish lay in bed in his large cheerful chamber, bright with fire 
and light. His head was raised ; one hand was thrown over the white 
coverlid ; and a cup of tea waited on a stand by the bed-side. Roland 
stood by the fire, his chest heaving. 

“But what is*it, old fellow?” demanded Hamish. ‘“ What has put 
you out P” 

‘It is ¢hzs, Hamish, that I wish I could have died instead of you,” 
came the answer at last, with a burst of grief. 

He sat down in the shade in a quiet corner, for his brother’s step was 
heard. As Gerald approached the bed, he visibly recoiled. It was 
some time since he had seen Hamish, and he verily believed he stood 
in the presence of death. Hamish held out his hand with a cheering 
smile, and his face grew bright. 

“Dear old friend! I thought you were never coming to see me.” 

Gerald Yorke was not wholly hard, not quite devoid of feeling. With 
the dying man before him, with the truths he had just heard beating 
their refrain in his ears, he nearly broke down as Roland had done. 
Oh, that he could undo his work! that he could recall life to the fading 
spirit as easily as he had done his best to take it away! These regrets 
always come rather late, Mr. Gerald Yorke. 

‘“‘T did not think you were so ill as this, Hamish. Can nothing be 
done ?” 

‘“‘ Don’t let it grieve you, Gerald. Our turns must all come, sooner or 
later. Don’t, old fellow,” he added in a whisper, “I must keep up 
for Ellen’s sake. God is helping me to do it: oh, so wonderfully.” 

Gerald bent over him: he thought they were alone. ‘ Will you for- 
give me ?” 

“ Forgive you !” repeated Hamish, not understanding what there was 
to forgive. 

And Gerald, striving against his miserably pricking conscience, could 
not bring himself to say. No, though it had been to save his own life, 
he dared not confess to his cowardly sin. 

‘“‘T have not always been the good friend to you I might, Hamish. 
Do say you forgive me, for Heaven’s sake.” 

Hamish took his hand, a sweet smile upon his face. ‘If there is any- 
thing you want my forgiveness for, Gerald, take it. Take it freely. Oh 
Gerald, when we begin to realize the great fact that our sins are forgiven, 
forgiven and washed out, you cannot think how gad we are to forgive 
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others who may have offended us. But I don’t know what I have: to 
forgive in you.” 

Gerald’s chest heaved. Roland’s, in his distant chair in the shade, 
heaved rebelliously. | 

“T had ambitious views for you, Gerald. I meant to do you good if 
I could. I thought when my book was out and had brought funds to 
me, I would put you straight. I was so foolishly sanguine as to fancy 
the returns would be large. I thought of you nearly as much as I 
thought of myself: one of my dear old friends of dear old Helston- 
leigh. The world is fading from me, Gerald; but the old scenes and 
times will be with me to the last. Yes, I had hoped to benefit you 
Gerald, but it was otherwise ordained. God bless you, dear friend, 
God love and prosper you, and bring you home to Him !” 

Gerald could not stand it any longer. As he left the room and the 
house, Roland went up to the bed with a burst, and confessed all. To 
have kept in the secret would have choked him. 

Gerald was the enemy who had done it; all Gerald Yorke had been 
the one to sow the tares amid the wheat in his neighbour's field. 

A moment of exquisite pain for Hamish; a slight, short struggle 
with the human passions, not yet quite dead within his aching breast, 
and then his loving-kindness resumed its sway, never again to quit him. 

‘Bring him back to me, dear Roland ; bring him back that I may 
send him on his way with words of better comfort,” he whispered, with 
his ineffable smile of peace. 


CHAPTER XL. 
GODFREY PITMAN’S TALE, 


SHUT in with closed doors, George Winter told his tale. Not quite all 
he could tell ; and not the truth in one very important particular. If 
that single item of fact might be kept secret to the end, the speaker's 
will was good for it. 

They were all standing. Not one sat. And the room seemed filled 
with the six men in it, most of whom were tall. The crimson curtain 
that Annabel Channing had mended was drawn before the book-case: 
on the table-cover lay pens and ink and paper, for Mr. Greatorex some- 
times wrote at night in his own roon. He and Judge Kene were near 
each other; the clergyman was almost within the shadow of the win- 
dow-curtain ; Bede a little further behind. On the opposite side of the 
table, telling his tale, with the light of the bright winter’s day falling full 
upon him, illumining every turn of his face, and, so to say, every word 
he uttered, was George Winter. And, at right angles with the whole 
assemblage, his keen eyes and ears taking in every. word and _ ons in 
silence, stood the detective, Jonas Butterby. 
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Mr. Greatorex, in spite of his son Bede’s protestations, had refused 
to sanction any steps for the release of Alletha Rye from custody. As 
for Butterby, in that matter he seemed more inexorably hard than a 
granite stone. ‘Show us that the young woman is innocent before you 
talk about it,” said they both with reason. And so George Winter was 
had in to relate what he knew; and Mr. Greatorex—not to speak of 
some of the rest—felt that his senses were temporarily struck out of 
him, when he discovered that his efficient and trusted clerk, Brown, was 
the long-sought after and ill-reputed Godfrey Pitman. 

With a brief summary of the circumstances which had led him, dis- 
guised, and under the false name of Pitman, to Mrs. Jones’s house at 
Helstonleigh, George Winter passed on to the night of the tragedy, 
and to the events which had taken him back to the house after his de- 
parture from it in the afternoon. If ever Mr. Butterby’s silent eyes 
wore an eager light, it was then: not the faintest turn of a look, not 
the smallest syllable was lost upon him. 

‘When I had been a week at Mrs. Jones’s, I began to think it might 
be unsafe to remain longer,” he said; ‘‘and I resolved to take my de- 
parture on the Monday. I let it transpire in the house that I was 
going to Birmingham by the five o’clock train. This was to put people 
off the scent, for I did not mean to go by that train at all, but bya 
later one in an opposite direction—in fact, by the eight o’clock train 
for Oxford: and I had thought to wait about, near the station, until 
that hour. At half-past four I said Good day to Mrs. Jones, and 
went out: but I had not gone many yards from the door, when I saw 
one of the Birmingham police, who knew me personally. I had my 
disguises on, the spectacles and the false hair, but I feared he might re- 
cognize me in spite of them. I turned my back for some minutes, 
apparently looking close into a shop-window, and when the officer had 
disappeared, stole back to Mrs. Jones’s again. The door was open, and 
I went upstairs without being seen, intending to wait until dusk.” 

‘A moment, if you please,” interrupted Mr. Greatorex. ‘It would 
seem that this was about the time that Mr. Ollivera returned to Mrs. 
Jones’s. Did you see hm?” 

‘I did not, sir; I saw no one.” 

‘*Go on.” 

‘“*T waited in my room at the top of the house, and when night set 
in, began to watch for an opportunity of getting away unseen by the 
household, and so avoid questionings as to what had brought me back. 
It seemed not too easy of accomplishment: the servant-girl was at the 
street-door, and Alfred Jones (as I had learnt his name to be) came in 
and began to ascend the stairs. When half-way up, he turned back 
with some gentleman who came out of the drawing-room—whom I 
know now, but did not then, to be Mr. Bede Greatorex. Alfred 
Jones saw him to the front door, and then ran up again. I escaped 
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to my room, and locked myself in. He went to his own, and soon I 
heard him go down and quit the house. Ina few minutes I went out 
of my room again with my blue bag, ready for departure, aud stood 
on the stairs to reconnoitre e 

‘*Can you explain the cause of those grease spots that we have 
heard of ?” interrupted Bede Greatorex at this juncture. And it might 
almost have seemed from the fluttering emotion of his tone, which 
could not be wholly suppressed, that he dreaded the revelation he 
knew must be coming, and put the question only to delay it. 

“Yes, sir. While Alfred Jones was in his room, I dropped my 
silver pencil-case, and had to light a candle to seek it. I suppose that, 
in searching, I must have held the candle aside and let the drops of 
tallow fall on the carpet.” 

‘Go on,” again interposed Mr, Greatorex, impatiently. “You went 
out on the stairs with your bag. What next?” 

The witness—if he may be termed such—passed his hand slowly 
over his forehead before answering. It appeared as though he were re- 
calling the past. | 

‘“‘ As I stood there, on the top of the first flight, the sound of voices, 
in what seemed like angry dispute, came from the drawing-room. One 
in particular was raised in passionate fury; the other was less loud. I 
did not hear what was said ; the door was shut m4 

“Were they both men’s voices ?” interrupted Mr. Ollivera—and it 
was the first question he had put. 

“Ves,” came the answer; but it was given in a low tone, and with 
somewhat of hesitation. ‘“ At least, I think so.” 

“Well?” 

‘“‘ The next thing that I heard was the report of a pistol, followed by 
a cry of pain. Another cry succeeded to it in a different voice, a cry 
of horror; and then silence supervened.” 

“ And you did not go in?” exclaimed Mr. Ollivera, in agitation, tak- 
ing a step forward. 

‘*No. Iam aware it is what I ought to have done ; and I have re- 
proached myself later for not having done it; but I felt afraid to dis- 
close to any one that I was yet in the house. It might have led to the 
discovery of who and what I was. Besides, I thought there was no 
great harm done; I declare it, upon my honour. I could still hear 
sounds within the room as of some one, or more, moving about, and I 
certainly heard one voice speaking low and softly. I thought I saw 
my opportunity for slipping away, and had crept down nearly to the 
drawing-room door, when it suddenly opened, very quietly, and a face 
looked out. Whoever it might be, I suppose the sight of me scared 
them, for they retreated, and the door was reclosed softly. It scared 
me also, sending me back up-stairs ; and I remained up until the same 
person (as I supposed) came out again, descended the stairs; and left 
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the house. I got out myself then, gained the railway station by a cir- 
cuitous route, and got safely away from Helstonleigh.” 

As the words died upon the ear, there ensued a pause of silence. 
The clergyman broke it. His mind seemed to be harping on one 
string. 

‘‘ Mr. Brown, was that person a man or a woman ?” 

“Oh, it was a man,” answered Mr. Brown, looking down at his 
waistcoat, and brushing a speck off it with an air of carelessness. 
But something 11 his demeanour at that moment struck two people in 
the room as being peculiar—Judge Kene and Mr. Butterby. 

“Should you recognize him again ?” continued the clergyman. 

“T cannot say. Perhaps I might.” 

“And you can stand there, Mr. Brown, and deliberately avow that 
you did not know a murder had been committed ?” interposed the 
sternly condemning voice of Mr. Greatorex. 

‘*On my sacred word of honour, I declare to you, sir, that no sus- 
picion of it at the time occurred to me,” answered the clerk, turning 
his eyes with fearless honesty on Mr. Greatorex. ‘“‘When I got to 
learn what had really happened—which was not for some weeks—I 
wondered at myself. All I could suppose was, that the fear and appre- 
hension I lay under on my own score, had rendered me callous to other 
impressions.” 

‘‘'Was it you who went in, close upon the departing heels of Mr. 
Bede Greatorex, and did this cruel thing?” asked Judge Kene, with 
quiet emphasis, as he gazed in the face of the narrator. 

‘““No,” as quietly, and certainly as calmly, came the answer, “ I 
had no cause to injure Mr. Ollivera. I never saw him in my hfe I 
am not sure that I knew there was a barrister of the name. I don’t 
think I ever heard of him until after he was in the grave where he 1s 
now lying.” 

‘* But—you must have known Mr. Ollivera was sojourning in Mrs. 
Jones’s house at the same time that you were ?” 

“TI beg your pardon, Sir Thomas; I did not know that any one was 
lodging there except myself. Miss Rye, whom I saw for a few minutes 
occasionally, never mentioned it, neither did the servant, and they were 
the only two inmates I conversed with. For all I knew, or thought, 
Mrs. Jones occupied the drawing-room herself. I once saw her sitting 
there, and the maid was carrying out the tea-tray. No,” emphatically 
concluded the speaker, ‘‘I did not know Mr. Ollivera was in the 
house; and if I had known it, I should not have sought to harm 
him.” 

The words were simple enough ; and they were true. Judge Kene, 
skilled in reading tones and looks, saw that much. The party felt ata 
nonplus: as far as Alletha Rye,went, the taking her into custody ap- 
peared to have been a mistake. 
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“You will swear to this testimony of yours, Mr. — Winter?” 
‘‘When you please. The slight amount of facts—the sounds—that 
reached me in regard to what took place in Mr. Ollivera’s room, I 


have related truthfully. Far from Miss Rye’s having had aught to do. 


with it, she was not even in the house at the time: I affirm it as before 
heaven.” 
‘“Who was the man?” asked Judge Kene—and Mr. Butterby, as he 


heard the question, gave a kind of derisive sniff. ‘Come; tell us** 


that, Mr. Winter.” 

“T cannot tell you,” was George Winter’s answer. ‘Whoever it 
was, he went down the stairs quickly. I was looking over the top 
balustrades then, and caught but a transient glimpse of him.” 

“But you saw his face beforehand p—when he looked out of the 
room ?” 

‘‘T saw some one’s face. Only for a minute. Had I known what 
was to come of it later, I might have noticed better.” 

‘‘ And is this a// you have to tell us?” cried Henry William Ollivera, 
in agitation. 

‘“‘ Indeed it is all. But it is sufficient to exonerate Miss Rye.” 

‘¢ And now, Bede, what do you know ?” suddenly spoke Mr. Greato- 
rex. ‘‘ You have acknowledged to me that you suspected at the time 
it waS not a case of suicide.” 

Bede Greatorex came forward. All eyes were turned upon him. 
That he was nerving himself to speak, and far more inwardly agitated 
than appeared on the surface, the two practised observers saw. Judge 
Kene looked at him critically and curiously: there was something in 
the case altogether, and in Bede himself, that puzzled him. 

‘“‘Tt is not much that I have to tell,” began Bede, in answer to his 
father, as he put his hand heavily on the table, it might be for a sup- 
port to rest on: and his brow seemed to take a pallid hue, and the 
silver threads in his once beautiful hair were very conspicuous as he 
stood. ‘‘A circumstance caused me to suspect that it was not a case 
of suicide. In fact, that it was somewhat as Mr. Brown has described 
it to be—namely, that some one else caused the death.” 

A pause of perfect silence. It seemed to Bede that the very coals, 
cracking in the grate, sounded like thunder. 

‘‘ What was the circumstance ?” asked Mr. Greatorex, for no one 
else liked to interrupt. ‘Why did you not speak of it at the time?” 

‘“‘T could not speak of it then: I cannot speak of it fully now. It 
was of a nature so—so—so—.” Bede came to a full stop: was he getting 
too agitated to speak, or could he not find a word? ‘“ What I would 
say is,” he continued, in a firm low tone, rallying his nerves, “that it 
was sufficient to show me the facts must have beer very much as Mr. 
Brown now states them.” 

‘Then you only ¢izzk that, Bede: 2» 
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‘Tt is more than thinking. By all my hopes of Heaven, I declare 
that Alletha Rye had not, and could not have had, anything to do with 
John’s death,” he added, with emotion. “ Father, you may believe 
me: I do know so much.” 

‘But why can you not disclose what it is you know?” 

“ Because the time has not come for it. William, you are looking 
at me with reproachful eyes: if I could tell you more, I would. The 
secret—so much as I know of it—has lain on me with a leaden weight : 
I would only have been too glad to disburthen myself of it at first, had 
it been possible.” 

‘¢ And what rendered it impossible ?” questioned the clergyman. 

“ That which renders it so now. I may not speak; if I might, I 
should be far more thankful than any of you who hear me.” 

‘Ts it a secret of trust reposed in you P” 

Bede paused. ‘‘ Well, yes; in a degree. If I were to speak of what 
I know, I do not think there is one present”—-and Bede’s glance ran 
rapidly over each individual face—‘“ but would hush it within his own 
breast, as I have done.” 

‘¢ And you have a suspicion of who the traitor was?” 

‘‘A suspicion I may have. But for aught else—for elucidation—you 
and I must be content alike to wait.” 

“ Elucidation!” spoke the clergyman, in something like derision. 
“Tt will not, I presume, ever be allowed to come.” 

“Ves it will, William,” answered Bede, quietly. ‘“‘ Time—events— 
heaven—all are working rapidly on for it. Alletha Rye is innocent ; I 
could not affirm that truth to you more solemnly if I were dying. She 
must be set at liberty.” 

As it was only on the question of her guilt or innocence that the 
counsel had been called, it seemed that there was nothing more to do 
than to break it up. An uncomfortable sensation of doubt, dissatisfac- 
tion, and mystery, lay on all. The clergyman stalked away in haughty 
displeasure. Bede Greatorex, under cover of the crowd, slid his hand 
gratefully for a moment into that of George Winter, his sad eyes send- 
ing forth their thanks. Then he turned to the Judge. 

‘You can give the necessary authority for the release, Sir Thomas.” 

“Can I?” was the answer, as Sir Thomas looked at him. ‘“ I'll talk 
about it with Butterby. But I should like to have a private word first 
with Mr. Winter.” 

‘Why! you do not doubt that she is innocent ?” . 

" Qh, dear no; I no longer doubt that. Winter,” he added, in a 
whisper, laying his hand on the clerk’s shoulder to draw him outside, 
“chose face was it that you saw at the door of the room ?” 

“Tell him,” said Bede, suddenly, for he had followed them. “ You 
will keep the secret, Kene, as I have kept it ?” 

“Tf it be as I suspect, I zez//,” emphatically replied the Judge. 
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“Tell him,” repeated Bede, as he walked away. “Tell him all that 
you know, Winter, from first to last.” 

It caused Mr. Greatorex and Butterby to be left alone together. 
The former, not much more pleased than William Ollivera, utterly 
puzzled, hurt at the want of confidence displayed by Bede in not trust- 
ing him, was in a downright ill-temper. 

‘“‘ What the devil is all this, Butterby ?” demanded he. ‘“ What does 
it mean ?” “ 

Mr. Butterby, cool as a cucumber, let his eyelashes close for a 
moment over his non-betraying eyes, and then answered in meek sim- 
plicity. 

“ Ah, that’s just it, s—what it means. ‘ Wait,’ says your son, Mr. 
Bede ; ‘ wait patiently till things has worked round a bit, till such time 
as I can speak out.’ And depend upon it, Mr. Greatorex, he has good 
cause to give the advice.” 

‘‘ But what can it be that he has to tell? And why should he wait 
at all to tell it?” 

‘Well, I suppose he’d like to be more certain of the party,” answered 
Butterby, with a dubious cough. ‘‘Take a word of advice from me 
too, Mr. Greatorex, on this here score, if I may make bold to offer it— 
do wait. Don’t force your son to disclose things afore they are ripe. 
It might be better for all parties.” 

Mr. Greatorex looked at him. ‘Who is it that you suspect?” 

‘‘Me!” exclaimed Butterby. ‘Me suspect! Why, what with one 
odd thought or another, I’d as lieve say 1t must have been the man in 
the moon, for all the clue we’ve got. It was not Miss Rye: there 
can’t be two opinions about that. I told you, sir, I had my strong 
doubts when you ordered her to be apprehended.” 

‘““At any rate, you said she confessed to having done it,” sharply 
spoke Mr. Greatorex, vexed with everybody. 

“Confound the foolish women! what would the best of ’em not con- 
fess to, to screen a sweetheart? Alletha Rye has been thinking Winter 
guilty all this while, and when it came to close quarters and there 
seemed a fear that he’d be taken up for it, she said what she did to 
save him. Jsee it all. I saw it afore Godfrey Pitman was half way 
through his tale: and matters that have staggered me in Miss Rye, are 
just as clear to read now as the printing in a big book. When she 
made that there display at the grave—which you’ve heard enough of, 
may be, Mr. Greatorex—she had not had her doubts turned on Godfrey 
Pitman ; she’d thought he was safe away earlier in the afternoon: when 
she got to learn he had come back again in secret, and was in the 
house at the time, why then she jumped to the conclusion that he had 
done the murder. J remember.” 

Mr. Butterby was nght. This was exactly how it had been. Alletha 
Rye had deemed George Winter guilty all along; on his side, he had 
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only supposed she shunned him on account of the affair at Birmingham. 
There had been mutual misunderstanding, tacit, shrinking avoidance of 
all explanation, and not a single word of confidence to clear it up. 
George Winter could not seek to be too explicit so long as the secret 
he was guarding had to be kept: if not for his own sake, for that of 
Others, he was silent. 

‘As to what Bede’s driving at, and who he suspects, I am in igno- 
rance,” resumed Mr. Greatorex. ‘‘I am not pleased with his conduct: 
he ought to let me know what he knows.” 

“Now, don’t you blame him afore you hear his reasons, sir. He's 
sure to have ’em: and I say let him alone till he can take his own time 
for disclosing things.” Which won’t be of one while, was the mental 
conclusion. ~ 

“‘ About Miss Rye? Are you here, Butterby ?” 

The interruption came from Judge Kene. As he walked in, closing 
the door after him, they could’ but be struck with the aspect of his 
face. It was all over of a grey pallor; very much as though its owner 
had received some shock of terror. 

“What is the matter, Judge ?” hastily asked Mr. Greatorex. “Are 
you ill?” | 

“Tl? No. Why do you ask? Look so!—Oh, I have been stand- 
_ Ing in a room without fire, and grew rather cold there,” carelessly re- 
plied the Judge. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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BYRON’S DAUGHTER. 


[From the unsparing manner in which Lord Byron, his wite, and al 
connected with them, have recently been made the property of thetg 
world for discussion and gossip, it may be deemed that no apology is’ 
necessary for introducing the following paper into the pages of a 
magazine. But when such intrusion into private affairs is ventured 
on, apology is always due: and it is now offered heartily. Had the 
article contained a word that could give pain, it would not have been 
inserted. Offensive statements have been made, insidious reflections 
whispered : to meet and confute them is almost a public duty. The 
comprehensive grasp of intellect, the noble sentiments, the innate . 
reverence for the Deity, as expressed in the short extracts from these 
letters of Lord Byron’s daughter, above all, the glimpse we catch of 
her enthusiastic feelings for her father, will be welcome now to all 
honest-minded people.—Eb. | 
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N the year 1841-2 Byron’s daughter, Lady Lovelace, was a . 

frequent visitor at Fyne Court, Broomfield, in Somersetshire, the 
seat of the late Mr. Andrew Crosse, whose name is so well known for 
his researches in the science of Electricity. At that period Mr. Crosse 
was Carrying on somevery interesting experiments on Electro-crystalliza- 
tion, and in the course of these processes he met with animal life under 
very extraordinary conditions. Insects appeared in a caustic solution 
subject to electric action. It is not our purpose now to enter upon 
this matter from a scientific point of view, but the whole question 
interested Lady Lovelace exceedingly, and led to an interchange of 
visits between Mr. Crosse and herself. A correspondence was main- 
tained for some time between them, which affords glimpses of her 
character, and of the very unusual nature of her intellectual- pursuits. 
Lady Lovelace was not poetical, but her mental powers, which were of 
a very high order, were entirely devoted to abstract reasoning and 
experimental science. She once observed to Mr. Crosse, “ Our family 
are an alternate stratification of poetry and mathematics.” 

A few extracts from a very interesting series of letters may be accept- 
able at the present time.* 

The late Mr. Crosse told the writer of this paper that during all his 
intercourse with Lady Lovelace she only once mentioned her father, 
but on that occasion she spoke of him with rapturous admiration—the 
subject seemed to excite her intensely, and she burst out into expres- 


* The letters are in the possession of the writer of this article. 
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sions of passionate affection for his memory, and enthusiastic praise of 
his genius. 

Most of the letters are dated from Ashley Combe, a marine residence 
which Lord Lovelace possesses, overlooking the romantic and beautiful 
Porlock Bay, in West Somersetshire. 


“ Dear Mr. Crosse,—I think I may as well send you the enclosed 
documents at once . . . I am anxious that we should try 
the experiments mentioned; and you may require a little preparation 
possibly for the purpose. (One of these experiments was on sound, 
produced in a bar of iron by electro-magnetism) . . . The 
letter in the large handwriting is an account of an experiment 
with the muscles of frogs, which I hope we may manage; but I 
should think it required delicate manipulation: . . . I am 
anxious to consult you about the most convenient and manageable 
and portable forms for obtaining constantly acting batteries; not great 
intensity, but continual and uninterrupted action. Some of my own 
views make it necessary for me to use electricity as my prime-minister, 
in order to test certain points experimentally as to the nature and 
putting together (con-sti-tu-tion) of the molecules of matter. . . . By 
eventually bringing high axalysis to bear on my experimental studies I 
hope one day to do much, . . .—Ever yours, 

“¢ AUGUSTA ADA LOVELACE.” 


‘““My Dear Mr. Crosse,— . . . Pray don’t forget to send me 
with the other things the accounts of the o/d experiments. All is as 
usual here ; I play as much (on the harp) perhaps more than ever, and I 
really do get on gloriously. You know that I believe no creature ever 
could wiLi things like a Byron. And perhaps that is at the bottom 
of the genius-like tendencies in my family. We can throw our whole 
life and existence for the time being into whatever we wi// to do and 
accomplish. You know perhaps the family motto, ‘ Crede Byron.” I 
think not inappropriate, and especially when united with that of the 
Kings, “ Labor ipse voluptas.” Now as I have married that motto, 
both Zterally and in my whole ideas and nature, I mean to do what I 


mean 10 do.—In some haste, yours ever, 
es A. A. rat 


“My Dear Mr. Crosse,— . . . I have sent a copy of the 
paper I lately published in ‘ Taylor’s Scientific Memoirs.’ : 
Circumstances have been such, that I have lived almost entirely se- 
cluded for some time. Those who are much 7” earnest and with single 
minds devoted to any great object in life, must find this occasionally 
inevitable. . . . You will wonder at having heard nothing from 
me; but you have experience and candour enough to perceive and 
know that God has not given to us (in ##is state of existence) more 
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than very limited powers of expression of one’s ideas and feelings. 
Could you come to us on Saturday week for afew days? . . . I 
shall be very desirous of again seeing you. You know what that means 
from me, and that it is no form, but the simple expression and result of 
the respect and attraction I feel for a mind that ventures to read direct 
in God's own book, and not merely thro’ man’s translation of that same 
vast and mighty work.—Yours ever, cs, 
“A. A, Lovetace.” 


‘Dear Mr. Crosse,—Thank you for your kind and cordial letter. : 

On Monday the 18th then, we expect you, and on Wednesday 

20th we will all go to Broomfield. Perhaps you have felt already, from 

the tone of my letter, that I am more than ever now the bride of 
science. Religion to me is science, and science is religion. In that: 3 
deeply-felt truth lies the secret of my intense devotion to the reading of 1? 
God’s natural works. It is reading Him, His will—His intelligence ; | 
and this again is learning to obey and to follow (to the best of our 
power) that will! For he who reads, who znéerprets the Divinity with a 
true and simple heart, then obeys and submits in acts and feelings as 
by an impulse and instinct. He can’t help doing so. At least, it 
appears soto me. And when I behold the scientific and so-called philo- 
sophers full of selfish feelings, and of a tendency to war against circum- 
stances and Providence, I say to myself: Zhey are not true priests, 
they are but half prophets—if not absolutely false ones. ‘They have 
read the great page simply with the physical eye, and with none of the 
spirit «thin. The intellectual, the moral, the religious seem to me all 
naturally bound up and interlinked together in one great and harmo- 
nious whole. . . . That God is one, and that all the works and 
the feelings He has called into existence are oNE; this is a truth 
(a biblical and scriptural truth too) not in my opinion developed to the 
apprehension of most people in its really deep and unfathomable mean- 
ing. There is too much tendency to making separate and independent 
bundles of both the physical and the moral facts of the universe. 
Whereas, all and everything is naturally related and intercennected. 
A volume could I write you on this subject. . . . I think I may 
as well just give you a hint that I am subject at times to dreadful phy- 
sical sufferings. Ifsuch should come over me at Broomfield, I may 
have to keep my room for atime. In that case all I require is to be 
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let alone. . . . With all my wiry power and strength, I am prone 
at times to bodily sufferings, connected chiefly with the digestive 
organs, of no common degree or kind. . . . I do not regret the 


sufferings and peculiarities of my physical constitution. They have 
taught me, and continue to teach me, that which I. think nothing else 
could have developed. It is a force and control put upon me by Pro- 
vidence, which I must obey. And the effects of this continual 
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discipline of facts are mighty. They ame in the best sense of that 

word, and they /az into existence a pure, bright, holy, unselfish flame 

within that sheds cheerfulness and light on many.—Ever yours truly, 
“A, A. LOVELACE.” 


‘My Dear Mr. Crosse,—I have been somewhat Zardy in replying to 
your last interesting letter. . . . At present I am in a very musical 
phase (which you will not be sorry to hear), and I am giving a good 
deal of time to it. Your account and diagrams of the apparatus seem 
promising. . . . I quite agree with you that your best and wisest 
refuge from all troubles is in your science. Zat is a great soother of 
agitated feelings, and in this respect you are indeed a fortunate person. 
I generally see indeed that there is compensation of some kind or other, 
in all situations, and I think lots are very even in this world on 
the whole. . . .—Ever, very sincerely yours, 

‘A. A. LOVELACE,.” 


The next letter was written immediately after a visit to Broomfield, 
and makes playful allusion to the philosopher’s arrangements :— 


‘My Dear Mr. Crosse,—I found my gold pencil this morning in the 
pocket of the gown I wore on Tuesday evening. I believe I had put 
it there to prevent losing it, as I went up to bed that night. My jour- 
ney was very wretched—so cold, so late, so dreary. I could not help 
lending my cloak to a lady who was my companion, and who seemed to 
me more delicate and in need of it than myself. This did not, 
however, add to my own physical comfort. Many times after it 
became dusk did I think of your hospitable ‘chaos,’ and wish myself 
back, and imagine to myself if you were all sitting down to dinner, and 
if you missed me at all or not. In short, I had in my own brain a very 
comical chaos composed of what I had left behind, and a thousand hete- 
rogeneous ideas, all of them but half alive and stagnant through physical 
cold. . . . I have no time to say more, nor indeed, have I 
anything particular to say as yet. My gold pin does not come forth— 
but it is not a thing of much consequence. If a stray gold pin, how- 
ever, does develop itself, don’t fancy it is an cletrical production, 
but send it to me. My kind recollections to the various heterogeneous 
atoms (organic and inorganic) of your chaotic mass.—Yours ever, 

OA Be Ta” 


Increasing i]-health, and, alas, early death, closed a career which 
had opened with great intellectual promise. Crede Byron. 
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HE ting-tang of the district church was ringing out fiercely for the | 
daily morning service, and Miss Cattledon.was picking her way * 


across the road to attend it, with her thin white legs and a water-proof 
cloak on. It had rained in the night, but the clouds were breaking, 
promising a fine day. I stood at the window, watching the legs and 
the pools of water; Miss Deveen sat at the table behind, answering a 
letter that had come to her by the morning’s post. 

“Have you ever thought mine a peculiar name, Johnny?” she 
suddenly asked. | 

“No,” I said, turning round to answer her. “TI thinkit a pretty one.” 

‘“‘ Tt was originally French: De Vigne: but like many other things 
has been corrupted with time, and made into what itis. Is that ten 
o'clock striking ?” 

Yes: and the ting-tang was ceasing. Miss Cattledon would be 
late. It was a regular penalty to her I knew to go out so early, and 
quite a new whim, begun in the middle of Lent. She talked a little in 
her vinegar way at the world’s wickedness in not spending some of its 
working hours inside a church, listening to that delightful curate with 
the mild voice, whose hair had turned grey prematurely. Miss Deveen, 
knowing it was meant for her, laughed pleasantly, and said if the many 
years’ prayers from her chamber had not been heard as well as though 
she had gone into a church to offer them up, she should be in a poor 
condition now. I went with Miss Cattledon one Monday morning out 
of politeness. There were nine-and-twenty in the pews, for I counted 
them: eight-and-twenty being single ladies (to go by the look) from twenty 
years old upwards. The grey-haired curate was assisted by a young 
deacon, who had a black beard and a lisp and his hair parted down the 
middle. It was very edifying, especially the ten minutes’ gossip with the 
two clergymen coming out, when we all congregated in the aisle by 
the door. 

‘My great grandfather was a grand old proprietor in France, Johnny ; 
a baron,” continued Miss Deveen. ‘I don’t think I have much of the 
French nature left in me.” 

“‘T suppose you speak French well, Miss Deveen?” 

‘¢Not a word of it, Johnny. They pretended to teach it me when I was 
a child, but I’m afraid I was unusually stupid. Why, who can this be?” 

She alluded to a ring at the visitors’ bell. One of the servants came 
in and said that the gentleman who had called once or twice before had 
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Miss Deveen looked up, first at the servant, then at me. She seemed 
to be considering. 

‘‘T will see him in two or three minutes, George”’—and the man shut 
the door. 

“Johnny,” she said, ‘‘ I have taken you partly into my confidence in 
this affair of the lost studs; I think I will tell you a little more. After 
I sent for-Lettice Lane here—and my impression, as I told you, was 
very strong in favour of her innocence—it occurred to me that I ought 
to see if anything could be done to prove it; or at least set the matter 
at rest, one way or the other, instead of leaving it to time and chance. 
The question was, how could I doit? I did not lke to apply to the 
police, lest more might have been made of it than I wished. One day 
a friend of mine, to whom I was relating the circumstances, solved the 
difficulty. He said he would send to me some one with whom he was 
well acquainted, a Mr. Bond, who had once been connected with the 
detective police, and who had got his dismissal through an affair he was 
thought to have mismanaged. It sounded rather formidable to my old 
ears, ‘once connected with the detective police’; but I consented, and 
Mr. Bond came. He has had the thing in hand since last February.” 

‘“¢ And what has he found out?” 

‘‘ Nothing, Johnny. Unless he has come to tell me now that he has 
—for it is he who is waiting. I think it may be so, as he has called so 
early. First of all he was following up the matter down in Worcester- 
shire, because the notion he entertained was, that the studs must have 
been taken by some of the Whitneys’ servants. He stayed in the neigh- 
bourhood, pursuing his inquiries as to their characters and habits, and 
visiting all the pawnbrokers’ shops that he thought were at available 
distances. 

“Did he think it was Lettice Lane?” 

““He sated he did not: but he took care (as I happen to know) to 
worm out all he could of Lettice’s antecedents while he was inquiring 
about the rest. I had the girl into tnis room at his first visit, not alarm- 
ing her, simply saying that I was relating the history of the studs’ dis- 
appearance to this friend who had called, and desired her to describe 
her share in it to make the story complete. Lettice suspected nothing ; 
she told the tale simply and naturally, devoid of fear: and from that 
very moment, Johnny, I have felt certain in my own mind that the girl 
is as innocentas Iam. Mr. Bond ‘¢houghé she might be,’ but he would 
not go beyond that; for women, he said, were crafty, and knew how to 
make one think black was white.” 

“Miss Deveen, suppose, after all, it should turn out to have been 
Lettice? Should you proceed against her?” 

‘“‘T shall not proceed against any one, Johnny; and I shall hush the 
matter up if I can,” she answered, ringing for Mr. Bond to be shown in. 

I was curious to see him also; ideas floating through my brain of 
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cocked-hats and blue uniform and Sir Richard Mayne. Mr. Bond 
turned out to be a very inoffensive-looking individual indeed; a little 
man, wearing steel spectacles, in a black frock-coat and grey trousers. 

“When I last saw you, madam,” he began, after he was seated, and 
Miss Deveen had told him he might speak before me, “I mentioned 
that I had abandoned my search in the country, and intended to 
prosecute my inquiries in London.” 

You did, Mr. Bond.” 

“That the theft lay amid Sir John Whitney’s female servants, I have 
thought likely all along,” continued Mr. Bond. “If the purloiner felt 
afraid to dispose of the emeralds after taking them—and I could find 
no trace of them in the country—the probability was that she would 
keep them secreted about her, and get rid of them as soon as she came 
to London, if she were one of the maids brought up by Lady Whitney. 
There were two I thought in particular might have done it: one was 
the lady’s-maid ; the other, the upper-housemaid, who had been ill the 
night of their disappearance. All kinds of ruses are played off in 
the pursuit of plunder, as we have cause to learn every day; and it 
struck me the housemaid might have feigned illness, the better to cover 
her actions and throw suspicion off herself. Iam bound to say I could 
not learn anything against either of these two young women; but their 
business took them about the rooms at Whitney Hall; and an open 
jewel-case is a great temptation.” 

“It is,” assented Miss Deveen. ‘“ That carelessness lay at my door, 
and therefore I determined never to prosecute in this case; never, in 
fact, to bring the offender to open shame of any sort in regard to it.” 

*“‘ And that has served to increase the difficulty,” remarked Mr. Bond. 
“Could the women have been searched and their private places at 
Whitney Hall turned out, we might or might not have found the 
emeralds ; but— 

“ T’d not have had it done for the Lord Chancellor, sir,” hotly inter- 
rupted Miss Deveen. ‘‘ Ove was searched, and that was quite enough 
for me, for I believe her to be innocent. If you can get at the night 
person for me quietly, Mr. Bond, for my own satisfaction, well and 
good. My instructions went so far, but no farther.” 

Mr. Bond took off his spectacles to ease his face for a minute, and 
put them on again. ‘I understood this perfectly when I took the 
business in hand,” he quietly said. ‘Well, madam, to go on. Lady 
Whitney brought her servants to London, and I came up also. Last 
night I gleaned a hittle light.” 

He paused, and put his hand into his pocket. I looked, and Miss 
Deveen looked. 

‘Should you know the studs again?” he asked ‘her: 

“Von mavas well ask meif I should know my own face in the glass, 
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Mr. Bond opened a pill-box: three green studs lay in it on white 
cotton. He held it out to Miss Deveen. 

‘* Are these they P” 

“No, certainly not,” replied Miss Deveen, speaking like one in 
frightful disappointment. ‘“ Zhose are not to be compared to mine, 
sir.” 

Mr. Bond put the bit of top cotton on, and the lid on that, and 
returned them to his pocket. Out came another box then, long and 
thin. 

‘These are my studs,” quickly exclaimed Miss Deveen, before she 
had given more than a glance. “ You can look for yourself to the pri- 
vate marks I told you of, Mr. Bond.” 

Three brilliant emeralds, that seemed to set the room alight, connected 
together on the inner side by a fine chain of gold. At either end the 
chain was finished off by a small thin square plate of gold, on one of 
which was an engraved crest, on the other Miss Deveen’s initials. In 
form the emeralds looked like buttons more than studs. 

“T never knew they were linked together, Miss Deveen,” I exclaimed 
in surprise. 

“ Did you not, Johnny 2” 

Never. My mind had always pictured them as three loose studs. 
Mr. Bond, who no doubt had the marks by heart before he brought 
them up, began shutting them into the box as he had the others. 

“‘ Anticipating from the first that the studs would most probably be 
found at a pawnbroker’s, if found at all, I ventured to speak to you then 
of a difficulty that might attend the finding,” said he to Miss Deveen. 
“Unless a thing can be proved by law to have been stolen, a pawn- 
broker cannot be forced to give it up. And I am under an engage- 
ment to return these studs to the pawnbroker whence I have brought 
them, in the course of the morning.” 

“You may do so,” said Miss Deveen. “I dare say he and I can 
come to an amicable arrangement in regard to giving them up later. 
My object has been to discover who stole them, not to bring trouble or 
loss upon pawnbrokers. How did you discover them, Mr. Bond?” 

“In rather a singular manner. Last evening, in making my way 
from Regent Street to a place where I had to go on business, I saw a 
young woman turn out of a pawnbroker’s shop, whose shutters were 
put up, but its doors open. Her face struck me as being familiar; and 
Iremembered her as Lady Whitney’s housemaid—the same who had been 
ill in bed, or pretended to be, the night the studs were lost. Ah, ha, I 
thought, some discovery may be looming. I have some acquaintance 
with the proprietor of the shop; a very respectable man indeed, who 
has got on by dint of hard, honest work, and is a jeweller now as well as 
a pawnbroker. My own business could wait, and I went in and found 
him busy with accounts in his private room. He thought at first I 
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had but called in to see him in passing. I gave him no particulars; 
but said I fancied a person in whom I was interested professionally, had 
just been leaving some emerald studs in his shop.” 

‘What is the pawnbroker’s name?” interrupted Miss Deveen. 

“James. He went to inquire, and came back, saying that his assist- 
ant denied it. There was only one man in the shop: the other had gone. 
He, this assistant, said that no person had been in during the last half 
hour, except a young woman, a cousin of his wife’s; who did not come 
to pledge anything but simply to say how d’ye do, and to ask where 
they were living now, that she might call and see his wife. James 
added that the man said she occupied a good situation in the family of 
Sir John and Lady Whitney, and was not likely to require to pledge 
anything. Plausible enough, this, you see, Miss Deveen, but the coin- 
cidence was singular. I then told James that I had been in search for 
these two months of some emerald studs lost out of Sir John Whitney’s 
house. He stared a little at this, and asked whether they were of un- 
usual value and very beautiful. Just so, I said, and described them 
minutely. Mr. James, without another word, went away and brought 
the studs in. Your studs, Miss Deveen.” 

“« And how did he come by them ?” 

“He won’t tell me much about it—except that they took in the 
goods some weeks ago in the ordinary course of business. The fact is, 
he is vexed: for they have really been careful and have managed to 
avoid these unpleasant episodes, to which all pawnbrokers are liable. 
It was with difficulty I could get him to let me bring them up here: 
and that only on the condition that they should be in his hands again 
before the clock struck twelve.” 

“You shall keep faith with him. But now, Mr. Bond, what is your 
opinion of this?” 

‘My opinion is that that same young woman stole the studs: and 
that she contrived to get them conveyed to London to this assistant, 
her relative, who no doubt advanced money upon them. I cannot see 
my way to any other conclusion, under the circumstances,” continued 
Mr. Bond, firmly. ‘But for James’s turning crusty, I might have learned 
more,” 

‘‘T will go to him myself,” said Miss Deveen, with sudden resolution. 
‘When he finds that my intention is to hold his pocket harmless and 
make no fuss in any way, he will not be crusty with me. But this 
matter must be cleared up if it be possible to clear it.” 

{iss Deveen was not one to be slow of action, once any resolve was 
taken. Mr. Bond made no attempt to oppose her: on the contrary, he 
seemed to think it might be well that she did go. She sent George out 
for a street cab, and said I might accompany her. We were off long 
before Miss Cattledon’s conference with the curates inside the church 
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The shop was not in Regent Street, but not a great way fromit. I 
inquired for Mr. James at the private door, and he came out to the 
cab. Miss Deveen said she had come to speak to him on particular 
business, and he took us upstairs to a handsomely furnished room. He 
was a well-dressed, portly, good-looking man, with a pleasant face and 
quietly easy manners. Miss Deveen, bidding him sit down near her, 
explained the affair in a few words, and asked him to #edp her eluci- 
date it. He responded to her frankness at once, and said he would 
willingly give all the aid in his power. 

“Singular to say, I took these studs in myself,” he observed. ‘I 
never do these things now, but my foreman had a holiday that day to 
attend a funeral, and I was inthe shop. They were pledged on the 
27th of January: since Mr. Bond left this morning I have been refer- 
ring to my books.” 

The 27th of January. It was on the night of the 23rd that the studs 
disappeared. Then the thief had not lost much time! I said so. 

‘“Stay a minute, Johnny,” cried Miss Deveen: ‘‘ you young ones 
sum up things! too quickly forme. Let me trace events back. The 
studs, as you say, were lost on the 23rd; the loss was discovered on 
the 24th, and Lettice Lane discharged; on the 25th those of us staying 
at Whitney Hall began to talk of leaving; and on the 26th you two 
went home after seeing Miss Chalk off by rail to London.” 

“ And Mrs. Hughes too. They went up together.” 

‘‘Who is Mrs. Hughes?” asked Miss Deveen. 

‘“¢ Don’t you remember P—that young married lady who came to the 
dance with the Featherstons. She lives somewhere in London.” 

Miss Deveen stared a little. “I don’t remember any Mrs. Hughes, 
Johnny.” | 

‘But, dear Miss Deveen, you must remember her,” I persisted. 
“She was very young-looking, as little as Sophie Chalk; Harry 
Whitney, dancing with her, trod off the tail of her thin pink dress. I 
heard old Featherston telling you about Mrs. Hughes, saying it was a 
sad history. Her husband lost his money after they were married, and 
had been obliged to take a small situation.” 

Recollection flashed over Miss Deveen. ‘“ Yes, I remember now. 
A pale, lady-like. little woman with a sad face. But let us go back to 
business. You all left on the 26th; I and Miss Cattledon on the 27th. 
Now, while the visitors were at the Hall, I don’t think the upper house- 
maid could have got time to go out and send off the studs by rail. Still 
less could she have come up herself to pledge them.” 

Miss Deveen’s head was running on Mr. Bond’s theory. 

‘It was no housemaid that pledged the studs,” spoke Mr. James. 

“TI was about to say, Mr. James, that if you took them in yourself 
over the counter, they could not have been sent up to your assistant.” 

“ All the people about me are trustworthy, I can assure you, ma’am,” 
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he interrupted. “They would not lend themselves to such a thing. It 
was a lady who pledged those studs.” 

“A lady?” 

‘Ves, ma’am, a lady. And to tell the truth, if I may dare to say it, 
the description you have now given of a lady just tallies with her.” 

“ Mrs. Hughes ?” 

‘Tt seems so to me,” continued Mr. James. “Little, pale, and lady- 
like: that was just her.” 

‘‘Dear me!” cried Miss Deveen, letting her hands drop on her lap 
as if they were lead. ‘“ You had better tell me as much as you can re- 
collect, please.” 

‘“It was at dusk,” said Mr. James. ‘‘ Not quite dark, but the lamps 
were lighted in the streets and the gas indoors: just the hour, ma’am, 
that gentlefolks choose for bringing their things. I happened to be 
standing near the door, when a lady came into the shop and asked to 
see the principal. I said I was he, and retired behind the counter. 
She brought out these emerald studs ”—touching the box—‘“ and said 
she wanted to sell them, or else pledge them for their utmost value. She 
told me a tale, in apparent confidence, of a brother who had fallen into 
debt at college, and she was trying to get together some money to help 
him, or frightful trouble might come of it. If it was not genuine,” broke 
off Mr. James, “she was the best actor I ever saw in all my life.” 

‘¢ Please go on.” 

“IT saw the emeralds were very rare and beautiful. She said they 
were an heirloom from her mother, who had brought the stones from 
India and had them linked together in England. I told her I could not 
buy ; she rejoined that it might be better only to pledge, for they would 
not be entirely lost to herand she might redeem them ere twelve months 
were past if I would keep them as long as that. I explained that 
the law exacted it. The name she gave was Mary Drake, asking if I 
had ever heard of a famous old forefather of theirs, Admiral Drake. 
The name answers to the initials on the gold.” 

“¢M.D.’ They were engraved for Margaret Deveen. Perhaps she 
claimed the crest also, Mr. James,” added that lady, sarcastically. 

‘She did, ma’am; in so far as that she said it was the crest of the 
Drake family.” 

“ And you call her a lady 

‘“‘She had every appearance of one, in tone and language too. Her 
hand—she took one of her gloves off when showing the studs—was a 
lady’s hand ; small, delicate, and white as alabaster. Ma’am, rely upon 
it, though she may not be a lady in deeds, she must be living the life 
of one.” 

‘¢ But now, who can it have been P” 

Yes, who could it have been? Miss Deveen seemed to wait for an 


answer, but she did not get one. 
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‘How much did you lend upon the studs ?” 

“Ten pounds.” 

‘Should you know her again? How was she dressed ?” 

‘¢She wore an ordinary Paisley shawl; it was cold weather ; and had 
a thick black veil over her face, which she never lifted.” 

‘‘Should not that have excited your suspicion?” interrupted Miss 
Deveen. “I don’t like people who keep their veils down while they 
talk to you.” 

The pawnbroker smiled. ‘“ Most ladies keep them down when they 
come here. As to knowing her again, Iam quite certain that I should ; 
and her voice too. Whoever she was, she went about it very syste- 
matically, and took me in completely. Her asking for the principal 
may have thrown me somewhat off my guard.” 

We came away, leaving the studs with Mr. James: the time had not 
arrived for Miss Deveen to redeem them. She seemed very thoughtful 
as we went along in the cab. 

‘‘ Johnny,” she said, breaking the silence, “we taik lightly enough 
about the finger of Providence; but I don’t know what else it can be 
that has led on this discovery so far. Out of the hundreds of pawn- 
broking establishments scattered about the metropolis, it is wonderfully 
strange that this should have been the one the studs were taken to ; and 
furthermore, that Bond should have been passing it last night at the 
moment Lady Whitney’s housemaid caméforth. Had the studs been 
pledged elsewhere, we might never have heard of them ; neither, as it 
is, but for the housemaid’s being connected with Mr. James’s assistant.” 

Of course it was strange. 

“You were surprised to see the studs connected together, Johnny. 
That was the point I mentioned about Lettice Lane. ‘ Onze might have 
fallen down,’ she sobbed out, in leaving Whitney Hall ; ‘even two ; but 
it’s beyond the bounds of probability that three should, ma’am.’ She 
was thinking of the studs as separate studs, and it convinced me that 
she had never seen them. But now, Johnny, we must consider what 
steps to take next. I shall not rest until the matter is cleared.” 

‘¢ Suppose it should never get on any further !” 

“ Suppose you are like a young bear, all your experience to come?” 
retorted Miss Deveen. ‘‘ Why, Johnny Ludlow, do you think that when 
that Finger I ventured to speak of is directing a course of events on- 
wards, that it halts midway? There cannot, I fear, be much doubt as 
to the thief ; but we must get proof.” 

“You think it was : 

“Mrs. Hughes. How can I think anything else? She is very nice, 
and I could not have believed it of her. I suppose the sight of the 
jewels, combined with her state of poverty, must have proved the 
temptation. I shall get back the emeralds, but we must screen her.” 

‘‘ Miss Deveen, I don’t believe it was Mrs. Hughes.” 
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“ Not believe it!” 

“No. Her face is not that of one who would do such a thing. 
You might trust it anywhere.” 

‘Oh, Johnny! there you are at your faces again !” 

“Well, I never was deceived in one yet.” 

“Tf she did not take the studs, and bring them to London, and 
pledge them, who else could it have been?” 

**'That’s the puzzle of it.” 

“We must find out where she lives, and then try and bring her 
within sight of Mr. James.” 

“The Whitneys know where she lives. I heard Anna say she 
and Helen had been to call upon her.” 

“Then our way is pretty plain. Mind you don’t breathe a syllable 
of this to mortal ear, Johnny. It might defeat ends. Miss Cattle- 
don, always inquisitive, will question where we have been with her 
curlous eyes; but for once she will not get satisfied.” 

“T wonder you keep her, Miss Deveen. I shouldn’t.” 

“Ves you would, Johnny. She is faithful; she suits me very well; 
and her mother and I were girls together.” 





It was a sight to be painted. Helen Whitney standing there in her 
presentation dress. Oh, but she looked well. It was all white, with a 
tail behind longer than thre@ peacocks’, lace and feathers hanging from 
her hair. The whole lot of us were round her; the young ones had 
come from the nursery, the servants peeped in at the door; Miss Cat- 
tledon had her eye-glass up, and Miss Deveen put on her spectacles. 

‘‘YTelen, my dear, I admire all very much except your necklace and 
bracelets,” said Miss Deveen, critically. ‘They do not match.” 

The necklace was a row of turquoise beads, it did not look much ; 
the bracelets were gold with blue stones in the clasps. The Whitney 
family did not shine in jewels, and the few diamonds ay possessed 
were on Lady Whitney to-day. 

“ But I had nothing else, Miss Deveen,” said Helen, simply. “ Mam- 
ma said these must do.” 

Miss Deveen took off the string of blue beads as if to examine | 
them, and left in its place the most beautiful pearl necklace ever seen. 
There was a scream of surprise ; some of us had only met with such 
transformations in fairy tales. 

‘‘And these are the bracelets to match, my dear. ane, I oe 
give you the same when your turn for presentation comes.” i 

Anna smiled faintly as she looked her thanks. She always seemed 
regularly down in spirits now, not to be raised by pearl necklaces. 
For the first time her sad countenance seemed to strike Tod.) | He came 
crossing over. 
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“‘ Quite well, thank you,” she answered, her cheeks going off to a 
fine red. 

At this moment Sophie Chalk created a diversion. Unable to restrain 
her feelings longer, she burst into tears, knelt down outside Helen’s 
dress, and began kissing her hand and its pearl bracelet in a transport 
of glad joy. 

‘“*Oh, Helen, my dear friend, how rejoiced I am! I said upstairs 
that your ornaments were not worthy of you.” 

Tod’s eyes were glued to her. Bill Whitney called out Bravo. 
Sophie kneeling before Helen in her Court furbelows, made a charming 
tableau. 

‘Tt is good acting, Tod,” I said in his ear. . 

He turned sharply. But instead of cuffing me into next week, he 
just sent his eyes straight out to mine. 

“ Do you call it acting ?” 

“‘T am sureitis. But not for you.” 

“ You are bold, Mr. Johnny.” 

But I could tell, by the tone and the subdued manner, that his own 
doubts had been at last awakened whether or not it zuas acting. 

Lady Whitney came sailing down the stairs, a blaze of yellow satin, 
her face like a crimson peony with flurry. She could hardly say a word 
of thanks for the present of pearls, for her wits were gone a wool- 
gathering. When she was last at Court herself, Bill was a baby in long- 
clothes. We went out with them to the carriage, the lot of us; the 
lady’s maid taking at least six minutes to settle the trains : and Bill said 
he hoped the eyes at the windows all round enjoyed the show. ‘The 
postillion—an unusual sight in London—and the two men behind wore 
their state liveries of white and crimson; the bouquets in their breasts 
being bigger than full-blown cauliflowers. 

‘¢'You will dance with me the first dance to-night?” Tod whispered 
to Sophie Chalk as they were going in, after watching the carriage 
away. 

A slight pause, as if for consideration before she answered, and I 
saw her eyes wander out the distance towards Bill Whitney. 

“ Oh, thank you,” she said, with a great display of gratitude. “ Dut I 
am engaged.” 

“ Engaged for the first dance ? ” 

“Ves. Iam so sorry.” 

‘The second then ?” 

‘‘ With the greatest pleasure.” 

Anna heard it all as well as J. Tod gave Sophie’s hand a squceze as 
if to close the bargain, and went away whistling. 

Not being in the world of fashion, we did not know how other people 
finished up drawing-room days (and when Helen Whitney went to Court 
they were drawing-rooms), but the Whitneys’ programme was this: A 
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cold collation in lieu of a dinner, when Fate should bring them home 
again out of the ruck, and a ballinthe evening. The ball was our joint 
invention. Sitting round the school-room fire one night we settled it for 
ourselves: and after Sir John and my lady had stood out well, they 
gave in. Not that it would be much of a ball, for they had but few 
acquaintances in London, and the house was small. 

But now, had anything been wanting by Miss Deveen to carry out her 
plans, she could not have devised better than this. For the Whitneys 
invited (all unconsciously) Mrs. Hughes to the ball. Anna came in to 
Miss Deveen’s after they had been sending out the invitations (only 
three days before the evening) and began telling her the namesas a 
slice of gossip. She came to Mrs. Hughes. ‘‘ Mrs. Hughes,” inter- 
rupted Miss Deveen, “ I am glad of that, Anna, for I want tosee her.” 

Miss Deveen’s seeing her would not go for much in the matter of 
elucidation ; it was Mr. James who must see her; and the plan by 
which he might do so was entirely Miss Deveen’s own. She went down 
and arranged it with him, and before the right night came, it was all 
cut and dried. He andshe and I knew of it; not another soul in the 
world. 

‘You will have to help me in it a little, Johnny,” shesaid. “ Be at 
hand to look out for Mr. James’s arrival, and bring him up to me.” 

We saw them come back. from the drawing-room between five and 
six, Helen with a bright colour in her cheeks; and at eight o’clock we 
wentin. London parties, which begin when you ought to be in your 
first sleep, are not understood by us country people, and eight was the 
hour named in the Whitneys’ invitations. Cattledon was screwed into 
a rich sea-green satin (somebody else’s once) with a water-lily in her thin 
hair; and Miss Deveen wore all her diamonds. Sir John, out of his 
element and fnghtfully disconsolate, stood against the wall, his spec- 
tacles lodged on his old red nose. The thing was not in his line. 
Miss Deveen went up to shake hands. 

‘Sir John, I am rather expecting a gentleman to call on meon 
business to-night,” she said; “‘ and have left word for him to step in and 
see me here, should he come. Will you pardon the liberty >?” 

‘‘ Pm sure it’s no liberty; I shall be glad to welcome him,” replied 
Sir John, dismally. ‘‘There’ll be not much here but stupid boys and 
girls. Weshall get no whistto-night. The plague only knows who in- 
vented balls.” 

It was a little odd that, next to us, Mrs. Hughes should be the first to 
arrive. She was very pale and pretty, and her husband was a slender, 
quiet, delicate man, looking like a finished gentleman. Miss Deveen 
followed them with her eyes as they went up to Lady Whitney. 

“She does not look like it, does she, Johnny?” whispered Miss 
Deveen. No, I was quite sure she did not. 

Sophie Chalk was in white, with ivy leaves in herspangled hair, the 
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sweetest fairy (to look at) ever seen out of a moonlight ring. Helen, 
in her Court-dress and pearls, looked plain beside her. They stood 
talking together, not noticing that I and Tod were in the recess behind. 
The people had mostly come then, and the music was throwing out 
fits and starts. The rooms looked well; the flowers, scattered about 
them, had come up from Whitney Hall. Helen called to her brother. 

‘We may as well begin dancing, William.” 

“Of course we may,” he answered. ‘“ I don’t know what we have 
waited for. I must get a partner. Miss Chalk, may I have the honour 
of dancing the first dance with you ?” 

That Miss Chalk’s eyes went up to his with a flash of gratitude, and 
then down in modesty to the chalked floor, I knew as well as though 
they had been behind her head instead of before. ‘* Oh, thank you,” 
said she, ‘‘I shall be so happy.” And I no more dared glance at Tod 
than if he had been a springing crocodile. She had told Az she was 
engaged for it. 

But just as William was about to give her his arm, and somebody 
came and took away Helen, Lady Whitney called him. He spoke 
with his mother fora minute or two and came back with a cloud on 
his face. 

“I’m awfully sorry, Sophie. The mother says I must take out Lady 
Esther Starr this first time, old Starr’s wife, you know, as my father’s 
dancing days are over. Lady Esther is seven-and-thirty if she’s a day,” 
growled Bill, “‘and as big as a light-house. I'll have the second with 
you, Sophie.” 

“T am afracd I am engaged for the second,” hesitated Miss Sophie. 
**T think I promised Joseph Todhetley.” 

‘“¢ Never mind him,” said Bill. ‘* You’ll dance it with me, mind.” 

“I can tell him I mistook the dance,” she softly suggested. 

“Tell him anything. All right.” 

He wheeled round, and went up to Lady Esther, putting on his 
glove. Sophie Chalk moved away, and I took the courage to glance 
sideways at Tod. 

His face was white as death: I think with passion. He stood with 
his arms folded, never moving throughout the whole of the quadrille, 
only looking out straight before him with a fixed stare. A waltz came 
next, for which they kept their partners. And Sophie Chalk had en- 
joyed the luck of sitting down all the time. When they were making 
ready for the second quadnille, Tod went up to her. 

“This is our dance, Miss Chalk.” 

Well, she had got her stock of brass. She looked steadily in his 
face, assuring him that he was mistaken, and vowing through thick and 
thin that it was the ¢4zrd dance she had promised to him. While 
she was excusing herself, Bill came up to claim her. Tod put out his 
strong arm to ward him off 
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“Stay a moment, Whitney,” he said, with studied calmness, “let me 
have an understanding first with Miss Chalk. She can dance with you 
afterwards if she prefers to. Miss Chalk, you know that you promised 
yourself to me this morning for the second dance. I asked you for the 
first : you were engaged for that, you said, and would dance ~ me 
the second. There could be no mistake, on your side or on mine.’ 

“Oh, but zzdeed I understood it to be the third, dear Mr. Todhet- 
ley,” said she. ‘I am dreadfully sorry if it is my fault. Ill dance the 
third with you.” 

“T have not asked you for the third. Do as you please. If you throw 
me over for this second dance, I will never ask you for another again as 
long as I live.” 

Bill Whitney stood by, laughing; seeming to treat the whole as a 
good joke. Sophie Chalk looked at him appealingly. 

“ And you certainly promised me, Miss Chalk. Todnetey: it 1s a 
complication. You and I had better draw friendly lots.” 

Tod bit his lip nearly to bleeding. All the notice he took of Bill’s 
speech was to turn his back upon him, and address Sophie. 

“The decision lies with you alone, Miss oe You have engsct 
yourself to him and to me: choose between us.’ 

She put her hand within Bill’s arm, and went away with him, een 
a little honied flattery for Tod. But Bill Whitney looked back curiously 
into Tod’s white face, all his lightness gone: for the first time he seemed 
to realize that it was serious, nearly an affair of life or death. His 
handkerchief up, wiping his damp brow, Tod did not notice which way 
he was going, and ran against Anna. 

“T beg your pardon, child,” he said, with a start, asif waking out 
of adream. “Will you go through this dance with me, Anna?” 

Yes. He led her up to it; and they took their places opposite to 
Bill and Miss Chalk. 

Mr. James was to arrive at half-past nine. I was waiting for him 
near the entrance door. He was punctual to time; and looked very 
well in his evening dress. I took him up to Miss Deveen: she made 
room for him on the sofa by her side, her diamonds glistening. He 
must have seen their value. Sir John had got his rubber then in the 
little breakfast-parlour: Miss Cattledon, old Starr, and another making 
it up for him. Wanting to see the play played out, I kept by the sofa. 

This was not the dancing-room : but they came into it between the 
dances in couples, to march round in the cooler air. Mr. James looked 
and Miss Deveen looked; and I confess that whenever Mrs. Hughes 
passed us, I felt queer. Miss Deveen suddenly arrested her and kept 
her talking for a minute or two. Not a word bearing upon the secret 
subject said Mr. James. Once, when the room, was clear and the mea- 
sured tread could be heard to the tune of one of the best waltzes ever 
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strange gentleman by Miss Deveen, she supposed he had been brought 
by some of the guests, and came up to make his acquaintance. 

‘A friend of mine, dear Lady Whitney,” said Miss Deveen. 

Lady Whitney, never observing that no name was mentioned, shook 
hands at once with Mr. James in her homely country fashion. He 
stood up until she had moved away. 

“Well?” said Miss Deveen to him, when the dancers were coming 
in again. ‘Is the lady here?” 

cc Yes.” 

I had expected him to say No, and could have struck him for 
destroying my faith in Mrs. Hughes. She was passing at the same 
moment. 

“Do you see her now ?” whispered Miss Deveen. 

**Not now. She was at the door a moment ago.” 

“Not now!” exclaimed Miss Deveen, staring at Mrs. Hughes. “Is 
it not ¢hat lady ?” 

Mr. James sent his eyes in seven directions at once. ‘“ Which lady, 
ma’am P” 

‘The one who has just passed in black silk, with the simple white 
net quilling round the neck.” 

“Oh dear, no!” said Mr. James. “I never saw that lady in my life 
before. The lady, ¢#e lady, is dressed in white.” 

Miss Deveen looked at him, and I looked. ere, in the rooms, and 
yet not Mrs. Hughes ! 

‘‘ This is the one,” he whispered, “‘ coming in now.” 

The one, turning in at that particular instant, was Sophie Chalk. 
But others were before her and behind her. She was on Harry Whit- 
ney’s arm. 

“Why don’t you dance, Miss Deveen?” asked bold Iarry, halting 
before the sofa. 

“Will you dance with me, Master Harry?” 

“Of course I will. Glad to get you.” 

“Don’t you tell fibs, young man. I might take you at your word, if 
I had my dancing shoes on.” 

Harry laughed. Sophie Chalk’s blue eyes happened to rest on Mr. 
James’s face: they took a puzzled expression, as if wondering where 
she had seen it. Mr. James rose and bowed to her. She must have 
recognized him then, for her features turned a livid white, in spite of 
the powder that covered them. 

“Who is it, Johnny?” she whispered, in her confusion, loosing 
Harry’s arm and coming behind. 

“Well, you must ask that of Miss Deveen. He has come here to 
see her: something’s up, I fancy, about those emerald studs.” 

Had it been to save my fortune, I could not have helped saying it. 
I saw it all as in amirror. Se it was who had taken them, and pledged 
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them afterwards. ‘The same light flashed on Miss Deveen. She fol- 
lowed her with her severe face, her condemning eyes. 

‘Take care, Johnny !” 

I was just in time to catch Sophie Chalk. She would have fallen on 
my shoulder. The room was in a commotion at once: a young lady 
had fainted. Fainted! What from? asked everybody. Oh, from the 
heat, of course. And no other clue was breathed. 

Mr. James’s mission was over. It had been successful. He madea 
bow to Lady Whitney, and withdrew. 


Miss Deveen sent in for Sophie Chalk the next day, and they had it 
out together, shut up alone. Sophie’s coolness was good for any amount 
of denial, but it failed here. And then she took the other course, and 
fell on her knees at Miss Deveen’s feet, and told a pitiable story of 
being alone in the world, without money to dress herself, and the open 
jewel-casket in Miss Deveen’s chamber (into which accident, not design, 
had really taken her) proving too much in the moment’s temptation. 
Miss Deveen believed it ; she told her the affair should never transpire 
beyond the two or three who already knew of it ; that she would redeem 
the emeralds herself, and say nothing even to Lady Whitney ; but, as a 
matter of course, Miss Chalk must close her acquaintance with Sir John’s 
family. 

And, singular to say, Sophie got a letter from somebody that same 
evening, inviting her to go out of town. 

So, the quitting the Whitneys suddenly was smoothly accounted for; 
and Helen Whitney does not know the truth to this day. 

What did Tod think? For that, I expect, is what you are all want- 
ing to ask. That was another curious thing—that he and Bill Whitney 
should have come to an explanation before the ball was over. Bill 
went up to him, saying that had he supposed Tod could mean any- 
thing serious in his admiration of Sophie Chalk, he should never have 
gone in for it himself, even in idleness ; and certainly would not con- 
tinue to do so or spoil sport again. 

‘Thank you for telling me,” answered Tod, with indifference. ‘“ You 
are quite welcome to go in for Sophie Chalk in any way you please. 
I have done with her.” 

“No,” said Bill, “good girls must get scarcer than they are before I 
should go in seriously for Sophie Chalk. She’s all very well to talk and 
laugh with, and she is uncommonly fascinating.” 

It was my turn to put ina word then. ‘ As I told you, Bill, months 
ago, Sophie Chalk would fascinate the hair off your head, give her the 
chance.” 

Bill laughed. ‘‘ Well she has had the chance, Johnny):) but she has 
not done it.” 
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When Miss Deveen announced to the world that she had found her 
emerald studs (lost through an accident she discovered, and reco- 
vered in the same way) people were full of wonder at the chances and 
mistakes of life. Lettice Lane was cleared triumphantly. Miss De- 
veen sent her home for a week to shake hands with her friends and 
enemies, and then took her back as her own maid. 

And the only person I said a syllable to was Anna. I knew it would 
be safe ; and I dare say you would have done the same in my place. But 
she stopped me at the middle of the first sentence. 

‘“¢T have known it from the first, Johnny; I was nearly as sure of it 
as sure could be: and it is that that has made me so miserable.” 

“Known it was Sophie Chalk ?” 

“As good as known it. There was no proof, only suspicion. And 
I could not see whether I ought to speak of the suspicion even to 
mamma, or to keep it to myself. As things have turned out I am very 
thankful to have been silent.” 

‘“* How was it, then ?” 

“That night at Whitney Hall, after they had all come down from 
dressing, mamma sent me up to William’s room with a message. As 
I was leaving it—it is at the end of the long corridor, you know—I 
saw some one peep cautiously out of Miss Cattledon’s chamber, and 
then steal up the back stairs. It was Sophie Chalk. Later, when we 
were going to bed, and I was quite undressed, Helen, who was in bed, 
espied Sophie’s comb and brush on the table—for she had dressed in 
our room because of the large glass—and told me to run in with them: 
she only slept in the next room. It was very cold. I knocked and 
entered so sharply that the door-bolt, a thin, creaky old thing, gave 
way. Of course I begged her pardon ; but she seemed to start up in 
a terrible fear as if I'd been a ghost. She had not touched her hair, 
but sat in a shawl, sewing at her stays; and she let them drop on the 
carpet and threw a petticoat upon them. I thought nothing, Johnny ; 
nothing at all. But the next morning when the commotion arose 
that the studs were missing, I could not help recalling all this; and I 
quite hated myself for thinking Sophie Chalk might have been taking 
them when she stole out of Miss Cattledon’s room, and was sewing 
them later into her stays.” 

“You thought right, you see.” 

‘‘Johnny, I am very sorry for her. I wish we could help her to 
some nice situation. Depend upon it, it will be a lesson: she will 
never so far forget herself again.” 

‘“‘She is quite able to take care of herself, Anna. Don’t let it trou- 
ble you. I dare say she will marry Mr. Everty.” 

Jounny LuDLow. 
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HOW WE FELL AMONG THIEVES. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “ PICTURES IN TYROL.” 


ODERN pilgrimages are strange anachronisms in these days, 


and men mostly hurry to their journey’s end as rapidly as steam 
will carry them. Yet a certain lingering on the road, the loving study 
of its history and art, the little incidents of its daily changes and chances 
must have given its greatest charm to the old penitential life. Even a 
hairy shirt, and peas in his shoes, could hardly have spoilt the enjoyment 
of a sixteenth century muscular Christian piously walking his twenty 
miles a day, sleeping in wayside inns, supping often on charity, gos- 
sipping with the country people, and bringing a breath of fresh life into 
the little villages on hill or plain through which he passed. 
We, on our way to Rome, had halted at Orvieto, and fresh from the 
dreary marshes of the Maremma, across which a keen east wind had 


been blowing towards us; fresh too from the old stately palaces and 


Duomo of Siena ; were anxious to visit its rival cathedral, and so, pass- 
ing on over another waste of country, to enter the territory of the 
Church. 

We were pilgrims inasmuch as that we each carried our rosaries of 
little facts, carefully gathered some of them from old home-lessons, of 
poetry, of history, of art-study ; and that every one told off a bead, some- 
times gleefully, sometimes with solemnity befitting the hardness of its 


construction, sometimes almost mournfully as the scene of some pathetic 


story slipped past us and was gone. They were merry or learned 
rosaries as our mood changed with the changing scenes around us, but 
they were always full of interest to us. Trying to-day to re-string those 
beads into their old completeness, I find many are lost and some for- 
gotten, and that somehow I have missed finding their old magic thread. 

Purposing to enter the territories of the Holy Father by the road 
which passes Orvieto and Viterbo, and eschewing the more direct ap- 
proach by rail from Florence, or steam transit to Civita Vecchia, we 
had received many lugubrious warnings as to probable dangers by the 
way, and it was not without some consideration that we had decided 
on facing the chances of the road, brigands included. 

The morning was fairly over when we reached the little station in the 
plain of La Paglia, and the sun had begun to decline as we toiled up 
the steep ascent to Orvieto, where we had planned to sleep, in order to 
have full daylight during our journey across the “‘ debateable ground,” 
which, however, we had been assured was well kept by mounted sédzrri, 
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always at hand to satisfy the most fearful of travellers. The town 
looked wonderfully picturesque, even somewhat imposing at a suffi- 
ciently respectful distance ; as we wound up the ascent and began to 
distinguish between brown crumbling rocks and ruins, the picturesque 
aspect decidedly triumphed ; there were high walls pierced with many 
a narrow loophole and crowned with towers; aged archways tottering to 
their fall; frowning pinnacles flung out by old volcanic seethings of the 
hidden fires below; natural bastions and escarpments impregnable as 
fortifications ; gigantic earth-works and precipitous rocks. The green- 
ness of Italian vegetation covered the lower slopes, and clung about it 
wherever there was soil enough for plant or tree to grow, but the great 
mass of rock and wall rose high above such surroundings, inexpressibly 
grand and solitary in its decay. 

The crowning beauty and glory of Orvieto is its Duomo, a magic 
fabric of marbles incrusted with rare carvings, with mosaics rich in gold 
and colours, with statues and bronzes, and all the most gorgeous illus- 
trations of grand Gothic art. It was the embodied expression of the 
faith of centuries in a great religious dogma, and as such, apart from its 
own intrinsic beauty, is full of interest and of wonder to modern eyes 
and thought. In the middle of the thirteenth century there dwelt at 
the old town of Bolsena, on the borders of its lake, a Bohemian priest, 
in whose spirit the power of evil had implanted a poisonous tendency 
to doubts and enquiry, prejudicial alike to his individual soul and the 
interests of the Church at large. This sceptic had even been led to 
deny the doctrine of the Real Presence, but during the celebration of 
the mass his incredulity was confuted, and his soul bowed in penitence 
by a holy miracle vouchsafed to his weak faith. The sacramental wafer 
bled at his touch, and contrite and believing, the poor priest hastened 
to obtain absolution for his deadly sin at the hands of Pope Urban IV., 
then resident at Orvieto. Here surely was an opportunity not to be 
neglected of strengthening the weak faith generally of Christendom, and 
of raising a fresh altar to the glory of God and the Church! So there 
were solemn processions and great thanksgivings ; the Holy Father and 
his cardinals came forth to the bridge of Rio Chiaro, and received 
from the hands of the penitent priest the blessed relics, the vessels 
and coverings of the communion-table: and Urban, like his great 
Eastern prototype, summoned all the cunning artificers, and the workers 
in wood, and in bronze, and in marble, the princes, and those who 
had great possessions, that they should bring an offering. 

Surely a fact to be remembered with honour, if not with self-abase- 
ment by us all, though in the matter of the miracle our incredulity may 
equal that of the unconverted Bohemian! For well nigh three hundred 
years the people brought their offerings, and the workmen were busy 
at their toil. For three hundred more it has stood an enduring memo- 
rial of their fervour and their rare power. Whether our clearer-sighted 
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faith has found for itself other illustration, we must not stay to consider 
here, but there was in very truth a spirit that was like an inspiration 1n 
some of these old workers which is often sorely lacking in our modem 
art. Urban IV. did not live to see even the commencement of this great 
undertaking. The first stone of the Duomo was laid by his successor, 
Nicholas IV., in 1290. 

One might fill many pages with even a mere enumeration of its 
riches; the wonderful frescoes by Signorelli and Fra Angelico in the 
chapel of the Madonna, the colossal statues of the Apostles, the sculp- 


tured “Adoration of the Magi,” “The Visitation,” and “The Piet3,”: 


by Ippolito Scalza. The facade of this noble building is of such perfect 
and marvellous beauty that eye and mind are alike satisfied and en- 
thralled ; built of the golden-hued stones which delight the eye at 
Siena, these are even of a softer shade, contrasted as they are with al- 
ternate layers of black marble, after the favourite manner of Italian 
Gothic art; but these level lines are broken everywhere by utmost 
richness of ornament and quaint profusion of decoration, bronze 
statues and emblems, richly sculptured doorways, spiral columns 
covered with mosaic and all wealth of leaves and fruitage and ‘graceful 
life; and like fair jewels set in the rough stone-work there shine out 
in glowing colours on a gold background the Story of the Virgin 
and the Baptism of Christ. The base of each of the broad pilasters 
of the fagade is covered. with bas-reliefs by many worthiest scholars 
of Nicolo Pisano; here in wonderful realistic imagery we may trace 
the History of Man, the Story of Our Lord, the Last Judgment, 
Heaven and Hell. Giovanni da Pisa had a forcible manner of depict- 
ing the torments of the lost, and an unlimited power of inventing mon- 
sters after the strange fashion of those days. But whoever has stood 
even for a few moments before the Duomo of Orvieto will carry away 
a memory of a divine art and completeness that nothing can ever de- 
stroy. 

Our moments were grievously limited, for on entering the hotel, 
where we found an almost regal suite of rooms and a promise of abun- 
dant comfort, we were told that to reach Rome and consequently Orti 
in time on the morrow, it was necessary for us to proceed to Viterbo 
that night. So a voiturier was summoned to our councils; a quick-eyed 
swarthy Italian in a composite costume, half jockey, half bandit, to 
distinguish him from his fellow-citizens. They, good souls, stood round 
and stared with a lazy indifference and lack of interest eminently 
stoical, We examined a carriage, saw to the horses, and began to cal- 
culate time and distance ; there were a dozen slouching figures leaning 
against the door-posts, resting in a dim enjoyment. of their: afternoon 


siesta ; the menwith high-pointed hats worn far down over their black half- - 


closed eyes, and each wrapped in a heavy cloak with a green lining, 


the voluminous. folds of which were thrown .over the , shoulder: and. 
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drawn across the mouth; round their waists were broad sashes, and 
as we talked the restless fingers twitched nervously at dagger or stiletto 
resting in their folds. An Italian of Southern Italy is silent, and slow 
of movement, unless roused to sudden activity, except as to his hands, 
which quiver with vitality; you may read his very soul in the gesticu- 
lations of his fingers. But these men were utterly inert till, as we talked 
further, we could see a restless glitter of the eyes, a sudden gleam of 
intelligence from beneath the shadow of the broad-brimmed sombrero, 
and that quick, indrawn breath which marks a suddenly aroused inter- 
est. Amongst the crowd were some big peasants from the Roman 
Campagna, clad in their picturesque sheep-skins—those last mementoes 
of the old classic days, when Pan was worshipped and shepherds piped 
to the nymphs under the Alban hills. 

Our bargain being made—so much time to be consumed on the road, 
so many horses, so much luggage, so many scudi to be paid, so large a 
bottiglia for the driver—we made the most of what short hours there 
were to spare, and while the dinner was being prepared, hurried through 
the crooked, ill-paved streets to the Duomo. After eating a very good 
and very characteristic Italian dinner, in which the two national deli- 
cacies held a conspicuous place—a dainty preparation of brains and 
succulent vegetables fried in batter, and the ubiquitous little larks 
wrapped in winding-sheets of bacon and lying decorously draped, like 
Czesar—we took a long leave of Orvieto, passed out under the old gate- 
way and dashed merrily down the long zig-zags of the road up which 
we had toiled so wearily but a few hours before. Our spirits rose with 
the swiftness of the pace and the cooler evening air that blew over from 
the hills, and we thought with delight of the few hours’ journey before 
us with a night of sound sleep at Viterbo to end the day. We had for- 
gotten the brigands and our old forebodings; even the man who had 
listened to our programme so quietly as he leaned against the door- 
post and whom we had seen stealthily moving away when the compact 
was made, with one glance at our driver from under his evil brows. 
Rome lay before us, and four gallant little horses were carrying us 
towards it at their very topmost speed. 

The clocks were striking five as we left the town, and as we began 
the long gradual ascent that lay before us, when the little valley of La 
‘Paglia was crossed, the picture on which we looked back was one never 
to be forgotten. Orvieto, with its high rock, was visible from every 
turn of the road, proudly dominating the plain, one brown mass of old 
medieval barbarism, but as we mounted higher, suddenly above its walls 
rose the alabaster pinnacles of the Duomo, flushing and paling in the 
changing rays of the setting sun, a revelation of faith and immortal 
hope, in its perfect loveliness; an angry cloud behind it threw it into 
yet stronger relief, and it glowed like a pure opal against the purple of 
the storm ; long shadows of tower and rock fell across the vatley, and 
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the colours deepened and changed as the red, troubled sun died away 
behind the darkness, and a cold grey light settled down on us; the air 
growing crisper, with a touch of frost about it, and the horses’ hoofs 
ringing with a clearer sound against the stones. The summit of the 
long ascent once gained, we broke into a gallop, and turning our faces 
Rome-wards, lost sight of the old town. And now the route grew more 
and more dreary; the mellow light that beautifies even desert places was 
gone ; we were crossing a long stretch of open country where 
hardly a tree was to be seen; stunted brushwood formed the only cover, 
and not a human habitation was in sight. With the loneliness our 
remembrance of the dangers of the road returned, and we watched for 
any reassuring sign of sdirr7, but not a vestige of one was to be descried. 
Suddenly a tall, silent figure sprang from behind a bush, and darted 
towards us, whether with the intent of gaining a foothold on the luggage, 
or merely of identifying us, and giving a preconcerted signal to his 
companions, we could not tell. He vanished into the twilight as rapidly 
as he had appeared, and our steady gallop was maintained unbroken till 
between seven and eight o’clock : we then slackened rein at the Italian 
frontier, and soon after reached Monte Fiascone, a village on the borders 
of the territory of the Church; a small duoxo mano to the official, and 
we were hurrying oh again through the darkness with twelve miles still 
to accomplish over the loneliest tract_of country we had yet crossed, 
but just then with the light of a young moon to guide us. 

Gradually, the weariness following a day even of pleasant excitement, 
stole over us, one after another we grew silent, and a quiet drowsiness 
settled over all; we seemed to;be galloping on through infinite 
space, through unknown countries; strange faces mingling oddly 
in our disjointed thoughts, with some fancies of old bandit stories 
half forgotten, and turning up unbidden to the measured tune of the 
horses’ feet: then a long delicious blank of soundest sleep: then a 
sudden cry, a violent jolt to the carriage, a wrench that flung it half 
Over on its side, angry Italian maledictions, shouts from those out- 
side, and—here, surely, were the brigands! 

Not just yet: only a broken axle. Things might have been worse, 
we acknowledged, with rather grim faces; and then we looked at each 
other and at our driver, for a suggestion as to our quickest way out of 
the dilemma, but none seemed forthcoming; the man, indeed wrung 
his hands and tore his hair with an exaggeration of distress, and then 
stood calmly disconsolate, gazing at the moon. At this we lost patience, 
and bidding him unharness the horses, and tie them up behind the 
carriage to secure what shelter it might afford them, we poured our small 
quantity of wine down his throat, shook him out of his apathy, and 
ordered him to ride the fourth horse back to Monte Fiascone and 
obtain what assistance he might be able to find there. As for our- 
selves, we determined, come what might, not to separate from each 
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other, or our luggage; and so, as patiently as we could, we waited the 
event. 

The short-lived moonlight was over, and nothing broke the darkness, 
and profound quiet, but the faint light from a cigar, the gnawing of 
the hungry horses at the straw covering of the baggage, the rattling of 
their shabby harness, or the steady tramp of those of our party who acted 
as patrols. We decided that it would be too hazardous to burn a light 
in the carriage-lamps, and thus ourselves offer a mark to the country- 
side, for the idea was forcibly brought before us that the whole affair 
was a ‘‘ plant,” preconceived and cleverly carried out between our driver 
and some of his friends—the gentlemen in the cloaks with the green 
linings—and it may have possibly been with more of dread than of satis- 
faction that, after an hour of suspense, we saw lanterns flashing out of 
the darkness, and heard the tramp of feet hurriedly approaching. In 
another moment we were surrounded by a crowd of rough-looking pea- 
sants, who set to work to repair the damage with what small skill they 
possessed. There was a great amount of gesticulation, a vast expendi- 
ture of breath, and of apparent exertion ; but after all, the really heavy 
work fell to the English. The pole of the carriage was used as a lever, 
the wheel was replaced and fastened with what security was attainable, 
and the men were paid and dismissed. Some of our party mounted to 
their places, others walked by the side, and thus, at a discouraging pace, 
we marched solemnly towards Viterbo. 

A quarter of a mile was achieved when a second crash left us hope- 
lessly in ruins. The moon had altogether vanished, and cold, hungry, 
and disconsolate, we gazed woefully into each other’s faces in the dim 
light, and wished for the day. 

Once more we called a general council, once more the unfortunate 
beasts were picketted behind us, once more the dejected driver was 
ordered to ride to Monte Fiascone and bring back with him something 
on wheels—coach or cart—anything that would carry us and our 
luggage to our destination. For three or four long hours we were left, 
ruminating sadly on the good quarters we had rashly quitted at Orvieto, 
and on the beautiful supper that might have awaited us at Viterbo. At 
Jast the cold and hunger and ennui became so unendurable that even a 
bandit would have been a diversion! At about three o’clock, wheels 
were heard breaking the monotonous silence. In due time we and our 
possessions were packed into a tolerably decent vehicle ; the old voiture 
was stacked at one side of the road, and the horses gladly stretched 
their cramped limbs and made the best of their way towards shelter. 

When we did reach Viterbo we found it buried in deepest sleep, and 
refusing to have anything to do with us. It was a long time before we 
could enter its walls at all, and then we drove through silent streets, 
between rows of windows shuttered and barred, our wheels making a 
dismal echo, as though we had been burglars treacherously endeavour- 
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ing to creep into a quiet fortress which, secure in its strength, despised 
and ignored us. At the albergo they turned an utterly deaf ear to us, 
till wearied by our persistent knockings, a sleepy waiter condescended 
to admit us, and preceding us with one long flaring candle, ushered us 
into an immense, cavernous salon, unutterably bare, and cold, and 
cheerless. 

After a great deal of persuasion we procured a little bread and wine: 
—vin du pays—and a fire of logs on the open hearth, round which 
the gentlemen encamped, while the ladies, wrapping themselves 
up in any blankets they could find, gladly lay down in an adjoining 
room ; and for an hour a delicious repose settled upon all. At six o’clock 
we were roused for breakfast, which was spread in the salon, and then 
the carriage being at the door, we prepared to depart. And now at 
last Fate had overtaken us: let those who have scoffed at stories of 
robbers realize what Nemesis awaits them at Viterbo! Our waiter, 
with a smile, presented his bill :— 

‘The Signori had slept—one Napoleon; had breakfasted—two Napo- 
leons ; had drunk a boteglia of wiz du pays, which had been heated by 
the desire of the Signori—three Napoleons; they had been lighted to 
their apartments by a very long tallow candle—four Napoleons. The 
waiter would be happy at any time to welcome the Signorini again ; 
meanwhile, there was the little bill, and he had the honour to wish them 
a fortunate journey.” 

We stormed, we expostulated, we demanded the padrone; he wasabsent. 

We utterly refused to submit to such extortion. The waiter smiled, and 
said: “ There were the police, would the Signore wish to appeal ?” 
_ The facts of the case were but too apparent. Could any reasonable 
man doubt that the padrone was absent because it suited him to be 
so? that the waiter could confidently appeal to the police, because 
padrone, waiter, police, voiturier, peasants, priests, and people were all 
leagued together in the same gigantic scheme? Rampant ultramon- 
tanism was fattening on the helpless wretches a kind Providence might 
cast into St. Peter’s net! We paid the money, being unwilling to lose 
our patience and the train from Orti, and consoled ourselves with mut- 
tering Br-rigands (with a great many retributive r-r’s) as we shook the 
dust of Viterbo from our horses’ feet. 

We were safely deposited in the train without further adventure, and 
steamed slowly towards Rome. The spring sunshine had coloured the 
fertile country with a promise of the coming summer; the trees were 
growing green, and buds were showing on the vines which hung in 
graceful festoons from the pollard willows. We were too sleepy to be 
keenly interested even in old Soracte or our first glimpse of the 
“yellow” Tibur—a turbid stream, winding through the valley below 
us. Leaving Orti crowning its fortress-rock like an eagle’s eyrie,-we 
descended to the railway station and everyday life. a 
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The rest of our journey was a strange medley of the commonplace 
and the poetic. There were the characteristic groups at the station— 
soldiers, officials, travellers, peasants going or returning from market, 
women selling food, hard-boiled eggs, curd cheese, and a flask of Monte 
Orvieto, with the one drop of oil for a stopper. There were many of 
the Papal Zouaves in their picturesque dress—bare-throated fellows, 
with great scarlet sashes, and grey uniforms picked out with red. As we 
neared Rome, our pace became yet slower, decorously shambling, as 
though it tried to adapt itself to the general want of energy observable 
in the territories of the Holy Father. Slowly we walked across the 
beautiful Campagna, on whose grassy undulations one saw only a few 
trees, here cattle grazing, there groups of young horses, and far away 
on the horizon a boundary-line of purple Alban and Sabine hills; 
before us rose the dome of St. Peter’s against a clear evening sky; 
then we came upon a piece of an old aqueduct, and the church of 
Santa Maria Maggiore; then to a ticket station and the vaults of 
Diocletian, and we were in Rome at last, and were to drive in an 
omnibus through the eternal city ! 

As in the famous excuse of the artist to his irate patron who ventured 
to criticize his historical painting of the Passage of the Red Sea, that 
the Israelites were all gone over and the Egyptians were all drowned, 
which naturally robbed it of incident; it is possible to conclude that 
we did not actually encounter the bandits face to face, because at 
the moment that we were blocking up the Pope’s highway, his 
faithful sdzvvz had chased them over the frontiers, and as both parties 
were doubtless feeding their horses and resting before a fresh stampede, 
we necessarily failed to make their acquaintance except by deputy / 

With that last stage by omnibus our pilgrimage was over. And so, 
with one lingering look into the past, we let the bead fall back upon its 
string. 
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AN UNFAIR ADVANTAGE. 


E were old and tried friends, Reginald Vane and J. In our 
childhood we were neighbours and playfellows, in our boy- 
hood we were schoolfellows, and in manhood we embraced the same 
profession in life, that of an engineer, and we both became pupils in 
the same Works. Evenly and pleasantly our lives had run on together, 
and the old stories of Jonathan and David, Damon and Pythias, were 
our own. Ay, very pleasantly, very evenly, till—alas! that I should 
have to tell it, I, who was to blame—till that sweet-bitter summer 
when the gulf began to yawn between us. 

It was very hot that year at Hastings, and the place was crowded 
with visitors. Everyone wore the lightest and airiest of fabrics, and a 
perpetual hot sheen lay over the landscape. Light and warmth, those 
delightful elements, were visible everywhere. Wearing the loveliest and 
coolest of materials, adorning them and adorned by them, was Helen 
Winter. Beautiful Helen! dark-eyed, fair-haired Helen! A Helen for 
whom many a Paris languished. 

We—Reginald and I—met her for the first time on the same evening. 
It was at a ball. We both danced with her, both talked of her going 
home, both dreamed of her at night, and both looked eagerly for her 
next morning on the beach. We soon found our divinity. She was 
attired in a flowing white dress, and wore a coquettish sailor’s hat, whose 
blue ribbons mingled with the long, fair hair, that was still wet from the 
morning’s bathe. We thought her more beautiful than the night before, 
as we stood by, watching her vain endeavours to coax a sulky little Skye 
terrier into the water. 

As the sun fell westward, and the band was playing on the Esplanade, 
we met her again in a costume of mauve and white ; and again she looked 
more beautiful in our eyes. 

Thus day by day we met, and grew more intimate; and soon it was 
a rare thing to see Helen Winter and her invalid mother without one 
of us, and generally both, in attendance. But when we had taken them 
home, and were alone again, a constraint had fallen upon us; we had a 
secret from each other. Jealousy, that green-eyed monster, had taken 
up his abode in our hearts, and was poisoning the source of our life-long 
friendship. We, who had passed unscathed through the fire of school 
emulations, who had sworn eternal fellowship, whose aim had ever been 
to help one another on, we now stood apart, moody and silent when 


alone, and when with others, eager to show up our little failings in a 
bad light. 
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At last, things came to a climax. 

It was a glorious, sunshiny morning, and we were all three seated on 
the beach, leaning idly on our elbows, and watching the ebb and flow 
of the waves as they leaped up merrily and then fell back in showers 
of spray. A few fishing-boats were out at sea, the beach was crowded 
with idlers like ourselves, children were digging and building in the 
sand, and at a little distance a nigger band was performing with more 
energy than skill. 

“Dear me,” cried Helen, breaking a long, happy, dreamy silence; 
““how the sun burns down! And my back aches for want of some- 
thing to lean against.” 

‘You have but to express a wish, Miss Winter, and it is done. I 
will get you something in a trice.” 

‘* How can you ?” 

“So,” I said ; and I began to dig my own and Reginald’s stick down 
into the beach til it had taken a firm hold; then I laid a shawl uponit. 
*“ Now, Miss Winter, lean back.” 

“Will it bear me?” 

“Yes; you are not very heavy, I should say.” 

She leant back, but only for a few moments; my device failed, and 
the sticks fell back to earth. 

Reginald laughed contemptuously. 

“« Shingle is as weak a foundation as sand, Harry,” he said. 

Nevertheless, I tried again, with the aid of a book or two; but at 
last, after repeated failures, I had to give it up. 

‘Never mind, Mr. Foster,” said Helen, laughing, as she rested once 
more on her elbow, while Reginald rose and walked away, humming a 
tune. He reappeared shortly, carrying a beach camp-stool. It had a 
flat seat, and a back that opened out and formed a firm support; a 
a clever little invention that may daily be seen among sea-side 
loungers. 

“Try my device, Miss Winter,” said Reginald, ‘since Harry’s only 
succeeded in upsetting you.” 

“How charming,” she exclaimed, “the very thing I longed to have. 
Where did you get it?” 

** Will you deign to accept it, Miss Winter?” 

“What! Is it a present for me? Oh, thank you very much, but 
really, I fe 

“Pray accept it, and when you seek its friendly support you will not 
refuse to read the lesson I would teach you by it.” 

“What lesson ?” she asked ; but the light in his eyes abashed her. 
“‘ But indeed I thank you very much for it,” she went on. 

“Poor me!” I sighed. 

“ Nay, Mr. Foster, don’t look so miserable,” she said; “from you I 
will take the will for the deed; you know, the will is always half the 
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battle, is it not? And now I must go and see that dear mother of 
mine, or she will obstinately refuse her ordained egg and wine.” 

‘* Shall you return here?” we both asked at once. 

‘‘ Perhaps—I cannot say.” And in a moment she had passed from us. 

“What a confounded fool you were to buy that stool, Reggie!” I 
said. 

‘“‘-Vou are polite,” he replied, coldly. “ And pray, why was Ia fool ?” 

‘Tt looks so—so—spooney.” 

“TI don’t care what it looks. Come, let us goand bathe ; it’s so hot, 
and the tide is well in now. Come along.” 

“‘ Very well,” I answered, and we strolled towards the machines. 

But as we went I could not control my jealous temper. 

‘I suppose you are in love with that girl, Reg?” 

“Tam, Harry, and so are you ?” 

“Much you think of mein the matter. However, you needn't flatter 
yourself she cares a straw for you !” 

‘“* How do you know? ” 

‘“‘That’s my affair; I do know it, and that’s enough.” 

‘“‘ Harry,” he said, stopping at the door of his machine, and laying 
his hand on my arm, he looked at me with his honest brown eyes ; 
“let us have a clear understanding and fair-play. We have been as 
brothers, we have never yet spoken an angry word or had a thought at 
variance, and now we stand apart, estranged and jealous; and why P— 
because we both love Helen Winter. Harry, she can only love one of 
us; perhaps she will not love either. Let us be fair about it. Let us 
each honestly try to win her without intriguing against the other. If 
you know she loves you, and not me, tell me so, and I will go. Ifnot, 
be generous, and whichever of us wins her, may she be fairly won. Do 
not let our friendship be destroyed. Tell me, Harry, were you in 
earnest when you said just now she did not love me?” 

“Find out for yourself. You cannot love her as I do, or you would ° 
not speak so coolly. I’m going to bathe; I’m sick of you and your 
fair-play,” I said, savagely, as I shook off his arm and sprang into the 
machine, slamming the door behind me. 

I undressed rapidly, my heart a prey to evil passions as I plunged 
into the deep blue sea. At a little distance from me I saw Reggie’s 
brown head among the waves. We were both good swimmers, and 
were soon far out beyond our depth. I had turned on my back, and 
was gazing up tothe sky, thinking of my darling, beautiful Helen! 
Oh, why had Vane come to me? I might have won her had he been 
away! As it was, my inmost heart told me that she half-preferred him ; 
or why else had her eyes sparkled and her cheeks flushed when he gave 
her that stool ? Confound him for thinking ofpiti!-o Iwas) lashing my- 
self up into a fury when I heard a cry near. “ Help, Harry, help! for 
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I turned over and raised my head, and saw him a few yards ahead, 
struggling for very life. The devil rose up in me, and prompted a 
horrible thought. Why save him? Why appear to hear him? No 
one was in the water, no boat near, the noisy band ashore would 
prevent his cry being heard. I had only to dive and swim back. No 
action needed, no murder committed; only to swim away. He had 
been very warm when he (went to bathe, and besides, was subject to 
cramp. Once before I had saved him, in our happy school-days. All 
this passed through my mind with lightning rapidity, and then my better 
self conquered the evil thought. I made hasty strokes towards him. 
As I did so I caught sight of Helen’s white dress on the shore. The 
prize so nearly within my grasp, once more came the tempter. I 
reached his side; he had sunk and risen, and I caught and held 
him up. 

‘Save me, Harry!” he gasped ; and I grasped him with a vice-like 
hold. 

“Vane,” I hissed, through my clenched teeth, ‘‘ hear me, I have only 
to shake you off and you are a dead man and sfeis mine. But I will 
give you a chance of life. Give herup. Resignthe contest. Swear it, 
quick, or I let you go.” | 

Poor fellow, his eyes grew terrible in their anguish and despair. It 
was but a moment’s struggle, then. “I give her up,” he moaned. “Save 
me, Harry.” 

“¢ Swear it.” 

“ T swear it.” 

A few more moments and I placed him on the steps of his machine. 
I dressed in feverish haste, but he had been quicker, and as I quitted 
the car he stood waiting before it. 

“You have saved my life, Harry Foster,” he said, ‘‘and I thank you. 
But you have taken a cruelly unfair advantage of me. Still I keep tomy 
bargain. Within an hour I leave this place. Win Helen Winter’s love 
if you can, and may God forgive you. Oh, Helen! oh, my darling!” And 
with a sob that shook his frame, he rushed off, leaving me standing alone 
on the beach, shame-stricken and branded with the curse of Cain. 

I did not see him again: when I reached the hotel he had gone. 

Later in the day I joined Helen on the Parade. She soon enquired 
after Reginald. 

“He’s gone to town,” I stammered, “at least I believe so; I 
think so.” 

She gave me a swift look of enquiry. ‘ You have not quarrelled ?” 

“* Quarrelled! Oh, no.” 

‘“‘Hfe—he is not ill?” Her voice had a quiver in it—her eyes a 
wistfulness that roused the demon of jealousy within me. 

“Till? Oh, dear no. If you will promise not to tell, it’s a love-affair 
that calls him away.” 
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Ah! how truly does Tennyson say : 
‘* That a lie which is half a truth is ever the blackest of lies.” 
‘J did not know you took such an interest in Reginald,” I said, 
maliciously. 
“‘T only take the interest one’s acquaintances have a right to claim,” ie 
she replied, and we were soon conversing on other topics. 
Yet ever and anon there was a sad look in her eyes, anda dreaminess 
in her replies, which told that her thoughts were far away. Her cheeks, 
too, had paled, and her conversation was less brilliant than usual. Could 
it be she loved him, and I had bartered my peace of mind for a mess of 
pottage ? Lost my pends esteem for ever, only to meet with rejection? 
Verily the Hesperides’ apples I had thought to pluck seemed to be 
only Dead Sea fruit, and were already turning to ashes in my mouth! 
Still I did not abate my attentions, and ere I left Hastings, I had nearly — 
secured my prize. My assiduity, the greatness of my love, her mother’s — 
approval of me and my position, and her earnest wish to see Helen 
settled in life ere her own swiftly approaching death, all pleaded for me ; 
and—but that I did not know till years after—pique, and wounded 
pride at Reggie’s sudden desertion, and (as I made her believe) attach- 
ment elsewhere, all this, combined, worked on her mind. I felt my hour 
of triumph was at hand: though I dared not yet risk my fate on the one 
great question. 
I was just then recalled to town by press of work, but this only 1 in- 
terposed a short check to our intercourse, for the Winters returned a 
fortnight later, and I soon received an invitation from Mrs. Winter to 
come and dine with them. 
The first person I had seen on resuming my duties at the office Line 
Vane. He looked weary and pallid, and was writing away mechanically, 
“ How do, every one?” I said as I entered, to avoid any more 
particular greeting,—then I moved to my place, which was haat - 
Reginald. | 
He raised his eyes and looked at me. A long, long look it was, a look 
that through all these years has never been effaced from my mind, a look 
full of sorrowful upbraiding, pain, and wistful enquiry. No bitter 
reproaches, no angry storm of words could have cut me to the heart so 
much as did that mute appeal. My eyes fell beneath it,- and my cheeks 
burned as I took my seat, trying to appear unconscious. 
‘Well, Foster,” cried a fellow, ‘‘can you give us poor slaves a_ 
more alluring sketch of Hastings than Vane there? According to him — 
he saw ‘nothing,’ did ‘nothing,’ said ‘nothing.’ His life seems to have 
been a perfect blank, while we were envying him till we were fit to cry at 
being cooped up in this hot place.” 
‘¢ T don’t know that I have much more to say than Vane,” I replied, ‘‘ ex- 
cept that there was a regatta yesterday, and a slower affair I never saw.” 
“Lots of folk, I suppose?” 
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“‘ Oh, lots.” 

“‘ Any pretty girls?” 

‘‘ Plenty, and to spare.” 

‘Fallen in love with one of them, eh?” 

‘“‘ Shouldn’t tell you if I had.” 

“T lay two to one you have. You have a spooney air, and Vane 
there looks as if he had been crossed in love.” 

We did not speak that day, but by degrees, and through the exigencies 
of our life, the first constraint wore off. We conversed occasionally, 
but our pleasant brotherly intercourse was at end, and henceforth 
our hearts were as sealed books. Never did we allude by the merest 
word to the Winters, or to that last sad day at Hastings. 

Meantime my suit prospered. Mrs. Winter was rapidly failing, but 
I had won, not only her consent, but her warm partisanship, and she 
urged on Helen to accept me. 

One summer evening, when the tender twilight lit up her lovely hair, 
I pressed her for a reply to my oft-repeated question. She laid her 
hand in mine. 

‘As you will, Harry,” she said. “I ought to love you, and I will 
try and do so, if you will give me time.” 

And thus calmly we were engaged, and I was happy, radiant, trans- 
ported with my joy. 

A few days after I met Reginald Vane in the street. He stopped me. 

“Foster, you have won her, I hear. I am going away, somewhere 
abroad, I don’t know, and don’t care, where. I have kept my vow. 
Will you shake hands now, just once more, and for the last time? I 
wish to be able to say, God bless Oh, Harry, I cannot!” And ina 
second he had turned from me and was lost in the crowd. 

“ Reggie,” I cried, “ Reggie, stop, for heaven’s sake, stop! Come 
back, Reggie, and hear me.” 

But he was gone, lost in the thick of a London crowd, and I saw him 
no more. 

Once again I had to fight a fierce battle with my conscience ere I 
could regain my former composure, and even then I could not wholly 
quiet its upbraidings. 

A week later I was calling with Helen on some mutual friends. 

One of them turned to me and said, ‘‘ I saw a friend of yours yester- 
day, Mr. Foster.” 

“Who?” I asked. 

“Reginald Vane. He’s going abroad for good. Iam so sorry; we 
shall all miss him much, though lately he has been quite dull and 
depressed.” 

“Going abroad,” said Helen; “I thought he was going to be 
married ? ” 

“Oh, dear no! The last thing he is thinking of. I don’t think he 
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will ever marry ; I fancy he has been disappointed, somehow. Don’t 
you know, Mr. Foster: you who are like his brother? Do tell us all 
about it!” 

“J really don’t know. I—I—I haven’t seen much of him lately,” I 
said, awkwardly. 

“Have you not! I spoke of your engagement, and he seemed to 
know of it. Are you acquainted with him, Miss Winter?” 

“Yes; I met both him and Mr. Foster at the same time.” 

“There, now!” cried the girl; ‘“‘I saidso. Iam sure he must have 


been jealous of you, Mr. Foster, for I asked him if he had ever seen’ 


Miss Winter, and he only turned very pale and said nothing, and then 
he changed the topic of conversation. But there, I must not run on 
so, or you will think me quite a gossip.” 


Think her a gossip! In very truth I did, and I wished her tattling’ 


tongue anywhere out of my own and Helen’s hearing. We took leave 
soon after this, and instinctively walked along in silence. An inde- 


scribable constraint had fallen upon us. Helen walked quickly, her’ 
lips pressed firmly together ; I had never seen so dangerous a look on’ 


her face. 
At last she broke the silence, which had grown oppressive. 


* “Why did you tell me Mr. Vane was going to be married?” she 


asked ; and she turned and faced me as she spoke. 
URE T don’ t think I ever said so.” — 

‘¢'You led me to think so, at any rate.” 

Once more there was a pause, and again she was the first to break it. 
’ “ Flarry,” she said, “there has been a quarrel between you arid Mr. 
Vane. Tell me the cause ?” 

*“No, Helen, I cannot. Besides, it would not interest you.” 


_ She said no more, but the little hold I had upon her was gone, had 


vanished from that moment. 

Day by day she grew quieter and sadder, all her life and brilliancy 
seemed dying away. I could hardly recognize in her the merry, fasci- 
nating Helen of those sea-side days. It nearly broke my heart. But 
the grief did me good. “My better spirit conquered the evil one and 


gained the upper hand once more, and I determined, if it were for her. 


happiness, to give her up. Need I say the resolution cost me much. 
But my conscience was keenly alive once more, and hourly Reggie’s 


drowning eyes and long sorrowful look rose before me, and would leave: 


“a 


me no rest. The curse of Cain was upon me. 
“He that’ hateth his brother is a murderer,” and these fearful words 
pursued me; I was realizing their bitter truth. 


I could ear it no longer. To see my darling fading away from me: 


thus : sad, gentle, uricomplaining, indifferent, and the worm Ak remorse 
gnawing at my own heart ! ! Ith was s too much for me. 


2 TT ? 
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“ Nelly,” I cried, ‘for pity’s sake, tell me, did you ever love Regi- 
nald Vane ?” 

“*T did—once !” she sobbed. 

‘Do you now? Answer truly, I pray.” 

“T am striving not. You promised to be patient with me, Harry.” 

*¢ Why did you try not to love him?” 

“ Because—because—oh, Harry! why do you question me so 
cruelly ?” 

‘‘ Because—tell me, Helen. I must and will know.” 

‘‘ Because I thought he had deceived me.” 

She broke down, and a storm of passionate sobs shook her frame. 
Then I told her all: the whole, plain, unvarnished truth. She heard 
me in amazed silence. | 

“ And now, Helen,” I said, as my recital came to an end, ‘I return 
your troth ; you are free. As for me, I will never rest till I bring him 
back to you, and thus make tardy reparation as I best can. Only, 
Helen, let me leave you with some comfort; say you forgiveme. I 
have loved you—I do love you, I dare not say how much. Forgive 
me.” 

She forgave me, and we parted. 


The sun was setting at Lake Constance when I came upon him. He 
was lying in the grass, idly playing with the weeds, his eye roaming 
over the water’s fair expanse. 

“Reggie, Reggie, my own old friend ! I am come to seek pardon for 
my crime. She knows all, Reggie, and is waiting to welcome you home, 
Friend of my childhood, forgive me !” 

With a mighty bound he sprang up and seized my hand. Even now, 
though it is many years ago, I cannot dwell upon that sad and solemn 
renewal of our estranged brotherhood. Need I say more? Need I tell 
how I brought him to her, and how they both forgave and comforted 
me? 

Enough that ever since they have been united they have unwear- 
ingly sought my friendship, and strived by word and deed to heal the 
wound in my heart. And now, after so many years have passed, and 
age has silvered both our heads, our hands still clasp with the ancient 
cordial grasp, and I know that the sad crime of my youth is forgiven 
me; and I have found peace within their joy. 


A 
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THE POWER OF SILENCE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY “ LZ’ Homme qui Rit.” 


HAT “speech is silvern, but silence golden,” is a saying which, 
recommended by its elegance, has become proverbial on account 
of its close-packed meaning. But it shares with most proverbs the 
drawback of possessing only haifa truth. We all know many instances 
in which speech is obviously the gold, and silence less than silver. 
We all know the man—perhaps even the woman—who is incapable of 
learning the value of ‘‘a word spoken in season;” who, with the best 
intentions, always loses the effective moment for praise, rebuke, en- 
couragement, consolation. Have we not often missed such opportuni-* 
ties ourselves, and afterwards long and vainly desired them again? 

Nevertheless, the half truth of our proverb is very good, so far as it 
goes. The object of the present paper is to point out its excellence as 
a rule, in the composition of works of fiction. 

As a sudden pause or rest in music will sometimes give more effect 
than the most elaborate cadenza, so in many points of a narrative, the 
absence of comment contributes a force which would be destroyed by 
a touch. In fact, what is wanted to give reality and graphic energy toa 
story, is an entire suspension of the author’s ego. ‘The author makes 
himself sufficiently known by his selection of plot and characters. 
Beyond that, the most complete self-withdrawal will best serve his turn. 
Witness all our greatest novels, Zhe Vicar of Wakefield, Emma, 
The Heart of Midlothian, Esmond, The Barsetshire Chronicles, and 
Silas Marner. Mixtures of essay and story are invariably failures ; not, 
indeed, that they always fail to interest. Such books as George 
Macdonald’s are eagerly received by many. But as works of art they 
are nondescript, defective ; “neither flesh, fowl, nor good red herring,” 
according to our homely, telling saw. 

If these views are correct, it must then be admitted that England has 
the pre-eminence in producing works of fiction. It would be hard to 
match the novels mentioned above in any foreign language. France would 
probably take the palm to herself in this as in most points, with the 
same calm arrogance which makes one of her great modern chemists 
begin his book by the words: ‘‘Chemistry is a French science.” 
And, disputing our theory, France would have a right to contest 
superiority in novel-writing. There is in French novels a gigantic 
breadth of plot, a ozeness of design, which is little studied among our 
insular writers, Character and detail are with us made pre-eminent ; 
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that which is natural, that which we see every day, is with us most 
desired in fiction. We seek ourselves in our novels. 

The Frenchman, on the other hand, revels in astounding scenes, in 
startling contrasts, and a coincidence on every other page. If the 
heroine faints under a complication of imminent horrors in some terrible 
Alpine castle, one may argue with perfect confidence that it will be her 
lover, whom we last saw quietly in Paris, who will rush in to catch her in 
his arms and defeat her foes. How he came there may perhaps be ex- 
plained in three ensuing chapters, with long and solemn remarks on 
the probability of such an occurrence. A Frenchman is fond of remarks 
and soliloquies. One strong characteristic forbids them to a genuine 
Englishman—namely, the dread of being laughed at. The French- 
man, intensely conscious of the importance of his ego, “Moi qui vous 
parle,” never dreams that any one can laugh at what he has to say. If 
any person shows such ill-breeding, there are fiery little spirits of indig- 
nation always ready—it is a dishonour fit to be ‘‘ washed out in blood,” 
as people say. The Englishman, in like circumstances, feels that the 
fault is his own: ‘‘ It serves me right; I made a fool of myself.” 

Now, of these two orders of mind, it may be judged, without 
national partiality, that the more reticent is the more powerful. Not 
only in pictorial effect, but even in the portrayal of the writer’s own 
character. The reader gleans it for himself, and is more forcibly im- 
pressed than if all had been laid out before him. Maurice has said 
this as well as it can be said, in his late work on casuistry :—‘*‘ There is 
in the English character something which shnnks from these forms of 
egotism, even whilst it gives them entertainment. The silent, self- 
contained man, who avoids such exhibitions, commands our respect ; 
we have a certain dislike—even contempt—for the man who relieves 
himself by whispering his confessions into the ear of the public, though 
we are not unwilling to use our privilege of listening. The reserve of 
such writers as Butler often tells more of their characters than any dis- 
covery which they could make respecting their history. They hide 
under language which concerns the world, many a struggle which they 
have gone through in themselves; slowly we become as much con- 
vinced that a man is speaking to us in these books, as if he admitted 
us into his closest privacy. If such reticence were lost from our litera- 
ture, we should lose much that is most precious in it, much that has 
been ultimately very powerful.” * Tt would be unfair to infer that 
Frenchmen alone are marked by this want of reticence, which, never- 
theless, is characteristic in their nation. The same peculiarity is 
obvious in many writers of other nations. Lytton has a certain majestic 
gravity which prevents his seeing that his heroes and heroines are often 
ludicrous, and walk on stilts; as, for instance, his mysterious Guy 
Darrell, who would have been much more interesting than he really is, 


* The Rey. F. D. Maurice on Zhe Conscience. 
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if he could have ever condescended to act hke a sane and common- 


place person. Disraeli, again, has a fatal power of talk, which (exempli 


gratia) makes him give several paragraphs to the weighty reasons which 
induced Coningsby at last to say—‘“‘ Good day, grandfather.” 

In the two English novelists above-named, this effect apparently 
arises from exactly the same cause which acts in French writers, for 
with their loquacity they have also the merits of French novelists: 
their plots are united and broad, more than those of almost any other 
of our writers. 

Nothing can better illustrate these observations than a consideration 
of Victor Hugo’s last work, ZL’ Homme qui Rit. It is a problem, a 
lusus non nature sed artis. It is as though one should see a building, 
vast, majestic, harmonious in proportion, and, on approaching, should 
find each detail to be exaggerated, grotesque, or misplaced. An 
Englishman reading this book (which treats of England) finds it to be 
full of extravagances and ludicrous mistakes. Yet, at the close, he is 
overpowered by the skill with which the artist draws together in one 


knot the many threads which have run through the story. It hasa. 


roundness with which nothing English, except Sz/as Marner, can bear 
comparison, and it is on a much wider scale than Sz/zs Marner. To 
do justice to L’ Homme gui Rit, the plot should be detailed. It is 
supposed to be the vehicle for certain political opinions, but, on all 
accounts, these are best thrown on one side. 

The story runs thus :— 

There existed in England, before fhe time of William III., a mixed 
race of persons, apparently somewhat resembling gipsies, and called 
comprachicos, from Basque words, meaning “ child-buyers.” ‘These 
wretches bought or stole little children, with the object of making 
them, by means of mutilation, monstrosities whom people would pay 
money to see. In the time of William and Mary this horrible traffic 
was made penal, andthe comprachicos banished, on pain of the severest 
punishment. A certain ship-load of them embarked one stormy 
winter’s night, from the southern coast of the Isle of Portland. They 
were in great haste and fear. A little child helped them in their 
preparations. A storm was brewing, but they dared not wait. The 
boat left the shore, but a small, dark object remained motionless on 
the beach ; they had—forgotten ? the child! pate & 

It was a boy, a brave little fellow ; for, having reviewed his ee 
circumstances, he set himself to climb the precipice above his head— 
did it, and then traversed the whole of that dreary, homeless, snow- 
covered island, in the night, and alone. 

Suddenly he sees something on a hillock, something which he thinks 
is a man who can befriend him. It is a corpse, upon\a gallows’; some 
poor smuggler left there as a warning, and periodically tarred to keep 
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crows come to make their horrible meal. A sudden qualm of nameless 
terror seizes the wandering child; he is saved from being frozen to 
- death by the fear which makes him rush wildly from the spot. 

He plods on, and presently hears a faint cry. He distinguishes 
nothing but a slight elevation in the snow, long and narrow, like a 
grave. A woman lies there, covered by the drift. She is dead and 
cold, but in her arms is a little wailing girlh The boy takes the child, 
a mere baby: wraps it in his own coat, and labours on with this new 
burden. 

At last he has crossed the Chesil Beach,* and is in Weymouth, but 
in Weymouth fast asleep. Not a door will open to the weary little lad, 
till he comes upon a sort of box on wheels, whence shines a gleam of 
light. Hideous growls and a rough voice answer his application for 
shelter, but at length he is received within, and, once in, most kindly 
tended. This cahute, as it is called, belongs to an old “ philosopher,” 
formerly tutor to that mystic thing, a lord, and who, disgusted with the 
aristocracy, has taken up his abode in this primitive kind of cab, with a 
wolf for a companion. The wolf he calls Homo, himself, Ursus. This 
personage (who has no character and no qualities but a kind of growl- 
ing good-nature) is the democratic element of the story. It is his busi- 
ness to speak severely upon the fertile topic of ‘the lord,” whenever 
occasion serves; and he does his work willingly, with apparently but 
one stipulation, viz., that he shall be required to limit no remark upon 
government to less than three pages. : 

. Ursus shelters the two children in his little hut. The boy has an 
eternal laugh; an infectious laugh; a laugh from ear to ear, carved by 
the comprachicos. The girl is blind. 

This deformed boy, Gwynplaine, the Laughing Man who gives. his 
name to the book, is (though it is not disclosed thus early in the story), 
the legitimate son of Lord Linnzeus Clancharlie, who, refusing to give 
up certain republican opinions on the Restoration, yielded his estates to 
confiscation and henceforth lived abroad, where, at last, he died. The 
existence of the little lord was not generally known; but it was known 
to King James IT., who, for reasons of his own, delivered up the child 
to the comprachicos, paying them a sum of money to disfigure him be- 
yond recognition. Lord Clancharlie’s supposed illegitimate son, Lord 
David Dirrymoir, will, however, be allowed to retain great part of the 
paternal estates by means of marrying James IT.’s natural daughter, the 
Duchess Josiane, a splendid specimen of voluptuous womanhood, who 
has been dowered with the confiscated property. They remain con- 
tentedly afhancecl, each preferring freedom. 

The Duchess has an enemy, one Barkilphedro, a man on whom she 
has bestowed favours, and who at last obtains ‘a post which gives him 


* «<The Chess Hill,” says Hugo, with a correctness which reminds one of the 
Scotchman’s ‘‘ Bug pipe,” so often mentioned in Les 7ravailleurs de la Mer. 
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the appointment of opening all bottles found floating on the sea, and of 
carrying their contents to head-quarters. Now we begin to see how 
matters are working round, for, early in the book, we had an im- 
mensely long description of the wreck of that boat which we saw leav- 
ing Portland, and of a document drawn up by the crew and committed: 
to the waves, as a final confession of some crime lying heavy on their 
conscience. | 

Years pass. Gwynplaine is a man: his laugh is irresistible. Ursus. 
composes a dreary drama, called, ‘‘Chaos Vanquished,” in which he, 
the wolf, the blind girl named Dea, Gwynplaine, and two women-ser- 
vants* are the dramatis persona. It is a great success. The theatre 
(which is the courtyard of an inn) is so full that it empties the 
churches, insomuch that the pastors of the five parishes of Southwark 
appeal to the Bishop of London, who appeals to Her Majesty Queen 
Anne.ft A little box there has been set apart for “nobility,” but has 
remained empty, until one night a blaze of beauty fills it, a splendid 
bejewelled creature, attended only by her page; a being who fills Gwyn- 
plaine’s soul with a new idea of womanhood far other than that inspired 
by the tender, spiritual Dea. It is the Duchess Josiane, come to be 
désennuyée, a process which even a prize-fight could not perform for her. 
The result is successful. Some days later, her page delivers to Gwyn- 
plaine a declaration of love from the glorious Duchess! He, the mon- 
ster, the low-born actor, is beloved by her! It raises a tumult in his 
soul. But Dea conquers; he resolves against the Duchess. 

Suddenly, as he is sitting at breakfast, Dea “ gracefully blowing her 
tea,” and indulging in a little love-scene, he is arrested. And here is 2 
very striking passage. The personage who walks into the Green Box 
for this purpose is a wapentake (of course we all know what this 
means. M. Hugo knows all about it) He carries in his hand a 
mystic staff, known as the Iron Weapon. He is apparently followed 
by a vast multitude of policemen, and at a sign from him, Gwynplaine 
(urged on by Ursus, who knows the vanity of resistance, and is cowed 
at once by the Iron Weapon), arises and follows the wapentake to a 
prison. Here he is confronted by a prisoner on the rack, the one 
saved of those comprachicos who had disfigured him. He is recog- 
nized by his deformity. All is avowed. Barkilphedro (who is present) 
informs him that he is Lord Fermain Clancharlie. Gwynplaine im- 
mediately faints, and before he returns to himself, Barkilphedro has 
found time to transport him to the Duchess Josiane’s (now his own) 
palace at Windsor, and to attire him in a silken suit. 

Queen Anne, who, with a little feminine spite, has no objection to 
see her handsome half-sister united to a monster, is persuaded by the 

* “One Phcebe and the other Venus. Read /idi and Vinos, because it is proper 


to adapt oneself to the English pronunciation.”——L’ Homme qui Rit, ii. 270. 
+ L’ Homme qui Rit, iii. 43. 
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omnipotent Barkilphedro to command the marriage of the Duchess 
with the new lord ; no one has presence of mind to object ; Gwynplaine 
is to be installed in his seat in the House of Lords on the same night 
on which Ursus with his troop is ordered, under severe penalties, to 
quit England for ever. 

Here ensues a really fine scene. True, there is some singular descrip- 
tion, In consequence of M. Hugo’s desire to instruct the French people 
concerning the political habits of their neighbours; but on the whole, 
(swynplaine’s first and last speech is a grand and powerful one—if he 
had but omitted three-fourths of it. He opens out to the Lords a state 
of society which was known to him, but of which they were utterly 
ignorant. He implores them to legislate for the wretches of whom he 
had been one. And then his face, which an immense effort had 
restrained, shot back to its accustomed grin, and the whole house burst 
into a peal of laughter. 

Gwynplaine flings off his lordly trappings, betakes himself in his 
despair (as men usually do in novels,) to one of the bridges, and by 
one of those coincidences so frequent in real life, finds the wolf Homo 
licking his hand, and is led by him to the vessel on which his old 
friend, with Dea, 1s embarking. 

It would not be fair to detail the close. It is enough to say that it 
is worthy of a French novel. 

Now one sees at once that this is a bold, well-contrived plot, 
abounding in picturesque “situations.” It is original also. Such a 
character as Gwynplaine—or rather, a person so circumstanced—has 
never yet existed in the world of fiction. Ifthe author did but possess 
the art of knowing when to leave off, the reading world could have 
hailed the birth of a really fine book. But alas! he has not this art, 
and every detail is exaggerated and dulled. Ursus, the philosopher, to 
begin with, is intolerable. He is mainly responsible for the prolonga- 
tion of the work into a fourth volume. For the third, the author’s 
soliloquies must answer. ‘There is actually matter for two. And then 
the soliloquies are so tiresome. Imagine page after page, just as one 
enters upon the story, written in this style :— 

“The loquacity of the night is not less lugubrious than its silence. 
One feels in it the anger of the Unknown. 

“The night is a presence. Whose presence? Moreover, one must 
distinguish between the night and the shadows. The absolute is in 
the night; the manifold is in the shadows,” &c. Pages of such re- 
flections occur throughout the otherwise powerful description of the 
malefactor on his gibbet. Compare this with the marvellous narrative 
of the willow-wand and of the father’s death in Adam Bede. 

The book abounds in reflections to such an extent, that the very 
coincidences cannot be left to take care of themselves. A thousand 
moral remarks dull the edge of each ; as for instance, when Gwynplaine 
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awakens in his new palace, in the midst of splendour suggestive rather 
of ancient Bagdad than of Windsor, we are compelled, before learning 
what becomes of him there, to wade through or to skip a sort of essay 
beginning, “ L’extraordinaire Cest une obscurité,’ and which goes on to 
dilate upon “the Smile of Fatality—can one imagine anything more 
terrible,” &c. The Smile of Fatality would be of itself a joke to a good 
English writer; but the Frenchman sees in it something mysterious and 
grand. 

The part in which the loss of power resulting from too many words 
is felt more than in any other, is that of depicting a love-scene. 
‘“‘ They are not easily forgiven who lay open the marriage-chambers of 
the heart,” and there is a coarseness in too minute description of love- 
scenes, and alsoa great weakness. ‘The details are generally petty, and 
often ridiculous ; that which they cover is strong, and pure, and fervent ; 
but so much, and only so much, ought to be said about it as shall serve 
to raise an image of the feeling in the reader’s breast. 

To take one final instance of the value of knowing when to leave 
off, let us turn to a kindred spirit of England—to the child-loving, 
child-hearted Dane. You know Andersen’s beautiful story of the bell 
which sounded now and again from the woodland depths, and which 
men went a-seeking for a holiday jaunt, but none of them found it so. 
At last, after a confirmation in the village, a prince and a peasant, with 
many others, resolved to discover the bell which drew them by its deep, 
sweet, far-off music. One by one the rest dropped off, but these two 
toiled on. The road parted at last, the poor boy gave the prince his 
choice, and took the other path, and at length, when “the air was as 
glowing red as fire, and the forest was as silent as silent could be,” the 
king’s son scaled a rock that lay across his path, and “how grand a 
sight was there! The sea, the boundless, magnificent sea, rolling its 
broad waves to the shore, lay spread out before him, while the sun 
stood like a fiery altar just at the point where the sea and sky met, and 
all around had melted into one glorious tint. The forest was singing, 
and the sea was singing, and his heart joined their hymns of praise. 

* % * * % * 

“Just at that moment, the poor boy, with the short sleeves and the 
wooden shoes, emerged from the right-hand road; he, too, had come 
just in time, having reached the same point by another way. And 
they ran to meet each other, and stood hand-in-hand in the vast 
church of nature and poetry. And above them sounded the invisible 
solemn bell, while holy spirits floated around them, singing a joyous 
hallelujah.’ 

Not a syllable more. One word of explanation would have spoiled 
the whole. 
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DECEMBER 1, 1869. 


ROLAND YORKE. 


A SEQUEL TO “THE CHANNINGS.” 


By THE AUTHOR OF “fast LYNNE,” ‘GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL,” &e. 





CHAPTER XLI. 
A TELEGRAM FOR ROLAND YORKE. 


OUNGING quite back in the old elbow horsehair chair, his fect 
stretched out on the hob on either side of the fire, which ele- 
gant position he had possibly learnt at Port Natal, sat Mr. Roland 
Yorke. He had just come home to his five o’clock tea, and took the 
occasion to indulge in sundry reminiscences while waiting for it to be 
brought to him. Christmas had passed these two or three days now, 
the brief holiday was over, und working days were going on again. 
Roland’s mood was a subdued one. All things seemed to be, more 
or less, tinted with gloom. Hamish Channing was dying ; a summons 
had been sent for his friends: the last hour could not now be very far 
off: and Roland felt it deeply. ‘The ill worked by his brother Gerald 
seemed never to go out of his mind for a moment, sleeping or waking. 
Vexation of a different kind was also his. Day after day in his san- 
guine temperament he had looked for a letter from Sir Vincent Yorke, 
appointing him to the post of bailiff; and no such letter came. Roland, 
who had heard nothing of the slight accident caused by Gerald (you 
may be very sure Gerald would not be the one to speak of it), supposed 
the baronet was in Parts with Miss Trehern. A third source of discom 
fort lay in the office. Bede Greatorex, whose health since the past few 
days had signally failed, avowed himself at last unequal to work, and 
an extra amount of it fell upon his clerks. Roland thought it a sin and 
a shame that before Christmas Day had well turned, he should have, as 
he phrased it, ‘to stick to it like any dray-horse.” A rumour had 
arisen in the office that Bede Greatorex was going away with his wife 
for change and restoration, and that Mr. Brown was to be head of the 
department in Bede’s place. Roland did not regard the prospect with 
VOL. VIII. Y 
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pleasure ; Mr. Brown being a regular martinet in regard to keeping the 
clerks to their duty. 

The grievance that lay uppermost on his mind this evening was the 
silence of Sir Vincent. For Hamish he had grieved until it seemed 
that he could grieve no longer; the rumoured change in the office 
might never be carried out; but onthe score of Sir Vincent’s neglect 
there was no palliation. 

“T’d not treat 42 so,” grumbled Roland, his complaint striving to 
find relief in words. ‘‘ Even if the place was gone when I applied, or 
he thought I’d not suit, he might write to me. It’s all very fine for him, 
kicking up his heels in Paris, and dining magnificently in the restaurants 
off partridges and champagne, and forgetting a fellow as he forgets me ; 
but if his whole hopes in life lay on the die, he’d remember, I know. If 
I knew his address over there, I’d drop him another letter, and tell him 
to put me out of suspense. For all the answer that has come to me, one 
might think he had never had that first letter of mine. He has had it 
though, and it’s a regular shame of him not to acknowledge it, when my 
heart was set on being able to carry Hamish the cheering news before: 
he died, that Annabel was provided for. If Dick would only give us a. 
pretty little cottage down yonder and a couple of hundreds a year! It: 
wouldn’t be much for Dick to give, and I’d serve him bravely day and 
night. I declare I go into Hamish’s room as sheep-faced as a calf, with 
the shame of having no news to tell. Annabel says Oh, it’s you, 
Miss Rye, is it? Precious cold to-night !” 

Miss Rye had come in with the small tea-tray : the servant was busy. 
She wore a knot of blue ribbon in her hair, and looked otherwise bright. 
Since a private interview held with Mr. Butterby and George Winter, 
when they returned to release her from custody, she had appeared like 
a different woman. Her whole aspect was changed: the sad despairing 
fear on her face had given place to a look of rest and hope. Roland 
had taken occasion to give Mr. Butterby a taste of what that gentleman 
called ‘‘ sauce” as to his incurable propensity for apprehending the 
wrong person, and was advised in return to mind his own business ; 
while Mrs. Jones had been existing in a chronic state of tartness, for 
she could not come to the bottom of things, and Alletha betrayed any- 
thing but a readiness to enlighten her. 

‘“‘What’s for tea?” asked Roland, lazily, turning his head to get a 
view of the tray. 

“They have boiled you an egg,” replied Miss Rye. ‘‘ There was 
nothing else in the house. Have you seen your letter, Mr. Yorke?” 

‘A letter!” exclaimed Roland, starting up with so much alacrity as 
to throw down the chair, for his hopes suddenly turned to the vainly- 
expected communication from Sir Vincent. o,f¢Wheredis)it?? When 
did it come? Good old Dick!” 
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took the letter—which bore a foreign post-mark—from the mantel-piece 
to hand to him. And eager Roland’s spirits went down to zero as he 
tore it open ; for he recognized the writing to be, not Dick Yorke’s, but 
Lord Carrick’s. 

“Oh, come though, it’s rather good,” said he, running his eyes down 
the plain and sprawling hand, very much like his own. “ Carrick has 
come out of his troubles: at least enough of them to show himself by 
daylight again in the old country : he will be over in London directly. 
I say, Miss Rye, I'll bring him here, and introduce him to you and 
Mrs. J.” 

And Miss Rye laughed as she left the room more freely than she had 
laughed for many a day. 

“Perhaps Carrick can put me into something!” self-communed 
Roland, cutting off the top of his egg, and taking in a half-slice of inch- 
thick bread-and-butter at a bite. ‘I know he'll not want the will when 
I tell him about Annabel.” 

The last morsel was eaten, and Roland was on the point of demand- 
ing more, for his appetite never failed, when he heard some one come 
to the house and inquire for Mr. Yorke. Visions of the arrival of 
Lord Carrick flashed over him; he made a dash to the passage, and 
very nearly threw down a meek little gentleman, who was being shown 
into his room. 

“Halloa!” said Roland, the corners of his mouth dropping with 
disappointment. “Is it only you?” 

For the visitor was nobody but little Jenner. He had brought a 
communication from Mr. Greatorex, and took off his hat while he de- 
livered it. 

‘You are to go back with me to the office, if you please, Mr. Yorke. 
Mr. Greatorex wants you.” 

‘What have I done now?” questioned Roland, anticipative of a 
reprimand. 

‘‘Tt is not for anything of that sort, sir. I believe Sir Vincent Yorke 
has telegraphed for you to go down to him at Sunny Mead. The des- 
patch said you were to lose no time.” 

Whether Roland leaped highest or shouted loudest, the startled house 
could not have decided. The anticipated bailiff’s place was, in his 
imagination, as surely his as though he had been installed in it formally. 
To wash his hands, brush his hair, and put on a superfine coat took but 
a minute before he was striding into the office, little Jenner on the run 
by his side, and in the presence of Mr. Greatorex. 

Into which he went with a burst. The lawyer received him calmly 
and showed the message from Surrey. ‘Sir Vincent Yorke to Mr. 
Greatorex. Send Roland Yorke down to me by first train. Lose no 
time.” 

‘Good old Dick!” repeated Roland, in the fulness of his heart. 
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“‘T thought he’d remember me; and there was I, reproaching him like 
an ungrateful tom-cat! It is to appoint me to the bailiffs place, Mr. 
Greatorex.” 

‘Well, it may be,” mused Mr. Greatorex. ‘But I had fancied the 
post was filled up.” 

‘“‘Not it, sir. Long live Dick! When did he come back from 
‘Paris ?” 

‘“‘T know nothing about Sir Vincent’s recent movements, Mr. Yorke. 
You had better be getting to the Waterloo Station. Have you money 
for the journey ?” 

‘“T’ve got about sevenpence-halfpenny, sir.” 

Mr. Greatorex took a half-sovereign from his desk, and ten shil- 
lings in silver. ‘I don’t know how often the trains run,” he ob- 
served ; “but if you go at once to the station, you will be all right for 
the first that starts.” 

Not to the station, let it start as soon as it would, without first seeing 
Annabel, and telling her of his good fortune. Away up the stairs went 
Roland, in search of her, leaping over some boxes that stood packed 

in the hall; and there he encountered Mr. Bede Greatorex. It was 
four whole days since Roland had met him, and he thought he had 
never seen a face so changed in the short space of time. Annabel was 
not at home, Bede said ; she had gone to Mr. Channing’s. 

“You don’t look well, sir.” 

‘“‘ Not very, I believe. I am about to try what a month or two’s 
absence will do for me.” 

“And leave us to old Brown ?—that wi// be a nice go!” exclaimed 
Roland, in blank dismay. ‘But I may not have to stay,” he added, 
more brightly, as recollection returned to him. ‘ Vincent Yorke has 
telegraphed for me, sir, and I and Mr. Greatorex think that he 1s about 
to appoint me his bailiff.” 

A smile crossed the haggard face of Bede. ‘I wish you success in 
it,” he kindly said. 

“Thank you, sir. And I’m sure I wish you and Mrs. Greatorex. 
heaps of pleasure, and I heartily hope you'll come home strong. Oh! 
and Mr. Bede, Carrick’s coming back.” 

Bede nodded in answer. Greatorex and Greatorex knew more of 
the matter than Roland, since it was they who had intimated to the 

peer that the coast was now sufficiently clear for him. 
- Roland leaped into a cab, and was taken to Mr. Channing’s. He 
waited in the empty dining-room; and when Annabel came to him, 
‘told her hurriedly of what had happened. The cab was waiting at the 
_.door, Roland was eager, and her pale cheeks grew rosy with blushes as 
‘he talked and held her hands. 
__, “Tt-can’t be for anything else, you know, Annabel. He is going to 
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telegraphed : perhaps the new bailiff (if he did appoint one) has turned 
out to be no good. There'll be a pretty cottage, I dare say, its walls all. 
covered with roses and lilies, with two hundred a-year; and we shall 
be as happy as the day’s long. You'll not mind trying it, will you ?” 

“No,” Annabel whispered, the cheeks deepening to crimson, she 
would not mind trying it. “I think—I think, Roland,” she added, 
bending down her pretty face, ‘“‘that I might have a pupil if I hked; 
and be well paid for her.” 

“That’s jolly,” said Roland. “We might do, with that, if Dick 
only offered me one hundred. He is uncommonly close-fisted. There’d 
be a house free, and no end of fruit and garden-stuff; and living in 
the country is very cheap.” 

“It is Jane Greatorex.” 

‘“¢ Oh, law,” cried Roland, his countenance falling. ‘She is a re- 
gular little toad, Annabel. I’d not like you to be bothered with 
her.” 

“She would be always good with me. Mr. and Mrs. Bede are 
going away, and Mr. Greatorex does not want us there any longer. 
He said a few words to me to-day about my returning home to mamma 
at Helstonleigh and taking Jane with me: that is, if mamma has 
no objection. He said he would like Jane to be with me better 
than with any one; and he’d make it worth my while in point of 
salary.” 

‘‘Then, Annabel, if you don’t object to the young monkey, that’s 
settled, and I shall look upon it that we are as good as married. What 
a turn in fortune’s wheel! Won’t I serve Dick with my best blood 
and marrow! I'll work for him till my arms drop. I say! couldn’t 
I just see Hamish? I'd like to tell him.” 

He ran softly up the stairs as he spoke. Hamish was in bed; and 
just now alone, save for Nelly, who had rolled herself up on the 
counterpane like a ball, her cheek close to his. Roland whispered 
all the items of good news exultantly: it never occurred to him to 
think that they might turn out to be castles in the air. <A smile, 
partaking somewhat of the old amused character, flitted across 
Hamish’s wasted, but still beautiful face, and sat in his blue eyes as 
he listened. 

‘You'll leave Annabel especially to me, won’t you, Hamish; and 
wish us both joy and happiness ?” 

‘‘T wish you both the best wishes I can wish, Roland—God’s bles- 
sing,” was the low, earnest answer. ‘ His blessing through this life, 
and in that to come.” 

Roland bent his face down to Nelly’s to hide its emotion, and began 
kissing her. His grief for Hamish Channing sometimes showed itself 
like any girl’s. 

‘¢T have left you her guardian, Ro’an1.” 
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“Me!” exclaimed Roland, the surprise sending him and his wet eyes 


bolt upright. 


“You and Arthur jointly. You will take care of her interests, 


I know.” 

“Oh, Hamish, how good of you! Nelly’s guardian! Won't] take 
care of her! and love her, too. I’ll buy her six-pen’orth of best sugared 
almonds every day.” 

Hamish smiled. “Not her personal guardian, Roland; her mother 
will be that. I meant as to her property.” 

“Never mind; it’s all one. Thank you, Hamish, for your trust in 
me. Oh, I am proud! And mind that you are a good girl, Miss Nelly, 
now that I shall have the right to call you to order.” 

Roland did not seem quite to define the future duties in his own 
mind. Nelly raised her tear-stained face, and looked at him defiantly. 

<“T’m going away with papa.” | 

“Not with him, my child,” whispered Hamish. ‘“ You must stay here 
a little while. You and mamma will come later.” 

Nelly burst into sobs. ‘Heaven is better than this. I want to go 
there.” 

‘‘We shall all get there in time, Nelly,” observed Roland, in much 
gloom, “but I wish I could have gone now in his stead. Oh, Hamish, 
I do! I do indeed! Gerald’s black work will never be out of my heart. 
And there’s your book getting its crown of laurels at last, and you not 
living to wear them !” 

The gentle face, bright with a light not of this world, was turned to 
Roland. “A better crown is waiting for me,” he murmured. “ My 
Lord and Master knows how thankfully I shall go to it.” 

A stamping outside as of an impatient cab-horse on the frosty street, 
reminded Roland that he was bound on a non-delayable mission. On 
the stairs he met Annabel, caught hold of her without ceremony, and 
gave her shrinking face a few farewell kisses. 

“Good-bye, darling. When I come back it will be as bailiff of 
Sunny Mead.” 

Roland’s delay had been just enough to cause him to miss a train, 
and the evening was considerably later when he was at length deposited 
at the small station near Sunny Mead. Looking up the road and down 
the road in the cold moonlight, uncertain which was his way, he found 
himself accosted by a man in the garb of a groom. 

‘“‘T beg pardon, sir: are you Mr. Yorke?” 

eV es.” 

‘“‘T’ve got the dog-cart here, sir.” 

“Oh, have you?” returned Roland; “I thought Sunny Mead was 
close to the station.” 

“It’s a matter of ten minutes’ walk, sir; but they gave me orders to 
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“How long has Sir Vincent been back from Paris?” questioned 
‘Roland, as they bowled along. 

“From Paris, sir? He haven’t been to it, not lately. The accident 
stopped his going.” 

‘What accident ?” 

Ah! what accident! Roland’s eyes opened to their utmost width 
with surprise, as he listened to the answer. " 

‘“‘Good heavens! And it was caused, you say, by Gerald Yorke ?” 

“That it was, sir.” 

“* Why, he’s my brother.” 

“‘ Well, sir, accidents happen unintentional to the best of us,” ob- 
served the man, striving to be polite. “Some of ’em said that the 
gentleman didn’t show himself ’cute at handling of a gun.” 

“T don’t believe he ever handled one in his life before,” avowed 
impulsive Roland. ‘‘Whata fool he must have been! How is Sir 
Vincent going on? I’m sure I hope it was no great damage.” 

‘Sir Vincent was going on all right till to-day, sir; and as to the 
damage, it was not thought to be much. We hear now that it has taken 
a turn for the worse. They talk of erysipelas.” 

“Oh, that’s nothing. I knew a fellow who had got erysipelas in the 
face at Port Natal, till it was as big as a pumpkin, but he did his work 


all the same,” concluded Roland. 


“That’s it,” he mentally decided, as they approached the house. 
“ Poor Dick ! confined in-doors, can’t look after things himself, and is 
going to put me to doit.” 

Upon a flat bed, or couch, in the down-stairs room, where we saw 


‘him breakfasting with Gerald, lay Sir Vincent Yorke, his dog beside 
‘him. He looked well enough in the face, and held out his hand to 
greet Roland. Impulsively and rather explosively, that unsophisticated 


African traveller burst out with regrets on the score of the accident, and 


the more especially that it should have been caused by Gerald. 


“Ay, it was a bad job,” said Sir Vincent, quietly. “Sit down, 
Roland. Here, near to me. I am in a good bit of pain, and don’t 


-care to talk at a distance.” 


Roland took the chair pointed to, not a yard off Sir Vincent as he 
lay, and the two looked at each other. <A kind of honest shame was on 
Roland’s face : he was inwardly asking himself how much more disgrace 


Gerald meant to bring on him. The moderator lamp, a soft, thin, 


perforated paper thrown over to subdue its brightness, was on the table 
behind. 

‘‘T hope you'll soon be about again, Vincent.” 

“T hoped so, too, until this morning,” was Sir Vincent’s answer. 
‘My leg was very uneasy all last night, and I sent at daybreak for the 
surgeon. He came, and was obliged to tell me that an unfavourable 


.change had taken place : in fact, that dangerous symptoms had set in.” 
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‘* But you can be cured ?” cried Roland. 

‘“No, not now.” 

‘“‘ Not be cured!” exclaimed Roland, starting up with wild eyes, and 
hardly knowing what to understand. ‘Do you mean, that it will be 
long first ?” 

‘*T mean, that I shall never be cured at all in this world. Sit down, 
Roland, and listen quietly. The wound, regarded at first as a very 
simple one, and apparently continuing to progress well, has taken a 
turn for the worse, and must shortly end in death. Now, do be 
tranquil, old fellow, and listen. You are my heir, you know, Roland.” 

Roland, constrained to patience and his chair, stared, and pulled at 
his whiskers, and stared again. 

“Your heir ?” 

“ Certainly. My heir.” 

The contingency had never, in the whole course of his life, entered 
into the imagination of simple Roland. He sat in speechless bewilder- 
ment. 

“ The moment the breath goes out of this poor frail body—and the 
doctors tell me it will not be many more hours in it now—you will be 
Sir Roland Yorke. The fourth baronet, and the possessor of the Yorke 
estates—such as they are.” 

“Oh, my gracious!” uttered Roland, a vast deal more startled at 
the prospect than he had been at that of crying hot pies in Poplar. 
“Do you mean it, Vincent ?” 

“Mean it! Where are your wits gone, that you need ask? You 
must know as well as I do that you come next in succession.” 

“T never thought of it: never, once. I don’t want it, Vincent, old 
fellow ; I don’t, indeed. I hope, with all my heart, you'll get well, and 
hold it for yourself. Oh, Dick, J hope you will!” 

Roland had risen and caught the outstretched hand. As Sir Vincent 
heard the earnest tones, and saw the face of genuine concern shining 
out in all its guileless simplicity, the tears in the honest eyes, he came 
to the conclusion that Roland had been somewhat depreciated among 
them, 

“Nothing can save me, Roland; the doctors have pronounced me 
to be past human skill, and I feel for myself that Iamso. It has not 
been long, one day, to ‘set my house in order,’ has it ?” 

Amidst Roland’s general confusion, nothing had struck him more 
than the change in Vincent’s tone. The old, mincing affectation was 
utterly gone. A man cannot retain such when brought face to face with 
death. 

“Tf you could but get well!” repeated poor Roland, rubbing his hot 
face as he got back to his chair. 

“Doctors, lawyers, and parsons—I have had them all here to-day,” 
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pronounced was a lawyer, from the village hard-by : there might not be 
time, I feared, to get down old Greatorex.: He made a short will for 
me: and it was only when I began to consider what its provisions 
should be, that I (so to say) remembered you as my heir and successor.” 

Roland sat, hopelessly listening, unable to take in too much at once. 

‘“‘ The entailed property lapses to you; but there is some, personal 
and else, at my own disposal. With the exception of a few legacies, I 
have bequeathed it all to you, Roland—and you'll be poor enough ; and 
I’ve appointed you sole executor. But I think you will make a better 
man, as the family’s head, than I might have made in the long run ; 
and I am truly glad that it is you to succeed, and not Gerald.” 

Roland gave a groan. 

‘‘T allude to his disposition, which I don’t think great things of, and 
to his propensity for spending,” continued Sir Vincent. “ Gerald would 
have every acre of the estate mortgaged in a couple of years; I think 
you will be different. Don’t live beyond your means, Roland ; that’s all.” 

“ T’ll try to do my very best by everybody,” replied Roland. ‘ As 
to living beyond my means, Annabel will see to that, and take care of 
me. Dick! Dick! it seems so wicked of me to talk coolly of it, as if 
I were speculating on your death. I wish you’d try and live! I don’t 
want the estate and the money; I never thought of such a thing as 
coming into it. I rushed down here to-night, hoping you were going 
to make me your bailiff; and I thought how well I’d try to serve you, 
and what a good fellow you were for doing it.” 

“Ah!” was the dying man’s slight comment, as he drew himself a 
trifle higher in the bed. ‘“ You will be master instead of bailiff; that’s 
all the difference. I had just engaged a bailiff when you wrote; and 
I’d advise you to keep him on, Roland, unless you really feel com- 
petent to the management yourself.” 

“Pll keep him on until I’ve learnt it; that won’t be long first. I 
must have something to employ my time in, Vincent.” 

“True: I wish I had had it. An idle man must, almost of necessity, 
glide into various kinds of mischief, of which debt is one.” 

‘“‘'You need not fear debt for me, Vincent,” was the earnest answer. 
** IT have lived too long on empty pockets, and earned a crust before I 
ate it, to have ill ways for money or inclination to spend. Why, my 
best dress-suit has been in pawn this two months; and old Greatorex 
had to advance me twenty shillings to bring me down here.” 

Something like a smile flitted over Sir Vincent’s lips. He pointed 
to a desk that stood on a side-table. 

“When I am gone, Roland, you can open that: there’s a little loose 
cash in it. It will be enough to repay Greatorex and redeem your 
clothes.” 

‘But Pd not like to take it, Vincent, thank you. I’d not, indeed.” 

“Why, man! it will be yours then.” 
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“* Oh, well—I never !” cried Roland, softly, quite unable to mealize ie 
fast-approaching position. 

“The danger to some people might lie in being thus suddenly ee 
from poverty to affluence,” remarked Sir Vincent. “It has shipwrecked 
many a one.” 

‘Don’t fear for me, or for the estate either, Vincent. Had this 
happened some seven or eight years ago, when I was a lazy, conceited, 
ignorant young fool, nearly as stuck-up as Gerald, I can’t say how it 
might have been. But I went to Port Natal, you know; and I gained 
my life’s lesson there. Hamish Channing has left me guardian to 
Nelly. I can guess why he did it, too—that the world may see he 
thinks me worthy to be trusted at last. He had always the most 
delicately generous heart in Christendom.” 

“Hamish and I!” murmured Sir Vincent, in self-communing, “on 
the wing nearly together.” 

Yes, it was so. And Roland, with all his lamentation, could not 
alter the fiat. 

‘What was the lesson you Jearnt at Port Natal?” 

“Not to be a reckless spendthrift; not to be idle and useless. 
Vincent,” added Roland, bending his face forward in its strange 
earnestness, and dropping his voice till it was scarcely louder than a 
whisper. ‘I learnt in Port Natal that there was another world to live 
for after this: I learnt that our time was not our own to waste in sin, 
but God’s time, given us to use for the best. A chum of mine out 
there, named Bartle, was struck down by an accident; the doctor said 
he’d not live the day out—and he didn’t. It was a caution to hear his 
moans and groans, Vincent. He had not been very bad, as far as I 
-knew, in the ways that the world calls bad; he had only been careless 
_and idle, and wasted his days, and never thought of what was to come 
after. I wish everybody that’s the same had seen him die, Vincent, 
and heard his dreadful cries for mercy. If ever I forget to remember 
it, I think God would forget me. I saw many such sudden deaths, 
and plenty of remorse with them, but none as trying as his. It taught 
me a lesson: brought me to thought, you know. Don’t you fear for 
me, Vincent; it will be all right, I hope: and if I could ever be so 
foolhardy as to look at a step on the backward route, Annabel would 
not let me take it.” 

Roland had spoken in characteristic oblivion that the case, as to the 
sudden striking down, bore so entire an analogy to the one before him. 
Sir Vincent recalled it to him. 

“Yes. Just as it is with me, Roland.” 

“‘ Oh—but—you’ve got time yet, you know, Dick,” he said, a little 
confused. ‘A parson, who was knocking about over there in a thread- 
bare coat, came in and saw Bartle, and talked to him about the thief 
on the cross. Bartle couldn’t see it ; his fears didn’t let him ; you may.” 
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“Yes, yes,” replied Sir Vincent, with a half smile, but Roland 
thought it looked like a peaceful one. “I have had a parson with me, 
also, Roland.” 

Roland’s face lighted up with a kind of reverence. Sir Vincent put 
out his hand and stroked the dog. 

“You'll be kind to him, Roland?” 

“*Oh, won’t I, Dick! What’s his name?” 

“« Spot.” 

“Here! Spot, Spot!” 

“Go, Spot. Go to your future master.” 

“Come, then, old fellow. Spot! Spot!” 

The dog made a sudden leap to the side of Roland at the call, and 
rubbed his nose against the extended hand. 

‘‘T’ll be as good to him as if he were a child,” spoke Roland, in his 
earnestness. See! we are friends already, Vincent.” 

And this simple-hearted young fellow was the scapegoat they had all 
despised! Sir Vincent caught the strong hand and clasped it within 
his delicate one. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
A WIDE BLACK BAND ON ROLAND’S HAT. 


Ear_y in the afternoon, and the Waterloo Railway Station. A gen- 
tleman got out of a first-class carriage, and made his way to one of the 
waiting hansoms. 

‘Stop at the first hatter’s you come to,” he said to the driver. 

Leaping out when his directions were obeyed, he entered the shop, 
and asked for a mourning band to be put on his hat; a “deep one.” 
You do not need to be told who it was, and what the black band was 
for. Vincent had died about eight o’clock in the morning, and the 
Natal traveller was Sir Roland Yorke. 

Save for the fact that he had some money in his pockets, in actual 
reality, which afforded a kind of personal ease to the mind, he was 
anything but elated at the change of position. On the contrary, he 
felt very much subdued. Roland could not be selfish, and the grief 
and shock brought him by the unexpected death of his cousin Vincent, 
outweighed every thought of self. He had already tasted some of the 
fruits of future power. Servants and others had referred to him that 
morning as the new baronet and their master; his pleasure had been 
consulted in current matters touching the house and estate, his orders 
been requested as to the funeral. Roland was head of all now, the 
sole master. Setting aside the sadness that filled his heart to the 
exclusion of all else, the very suddenness of the change would prevent 
him as yet realizing it in his own mind, 
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With the conspicuous band on his hat, stretching up rather above 
the top of the crown, Roland entered the cab again, and ordered it to 
the office. There he presented himself to Mr. Greatorex. 

“Well?” said the lawyer, turning round from his desk. “So you 
are back again! What did Sir Vincent want wan you? Has he made 
you his bailiff?” 

Roland sadly shook his head. And Mr. Greatorex saw that some- 
thing was wrong. 

‘“‘What’s amiss ?” he hastily enquired. 

“If you please, sir, I am Sir Roland now.” 

‘You are what?” exclaimed Mr. Greatorex. 

“It’s only too true,” groaned Roland. ‘Poor Vincent isdead. Mr. 
Greatorex, I’d work on all-fours for a living to the end of my days, if I 
could bring him back to life again. I never thought to come in, I’m 
sure ; and I wouldn’t willingly. He died at eight o’clock this morning.” 

Mr. Greatorex leaned back in his chair and relieved his mind by a 
pastime he might have caught from Roland—that of staring. Not 
having heard of Sir Vincent’s accident, this assertion of his death 
sounded only the more surprising. Was Roland telling the truth? He 
almost questioned it. Roland, perceiving the doubt, gave a summary 
of particulars, and Mr. Greatorex slowly realized the facts. 

Sir Roland Yorke! The light-headed, simple-minded clerk, who had 
been living on a pound a week and working sufficiently hard to get it, 
suddenly transformed into a powerful baronet! It was like a romance 
or a child’s fairy tale. Mr. Greatorex rose and held out his hand. 

“‘T must congratulate you on your succession, Sir Roland, sad though 
the events are that have led to it.” 

‘Now don’t! please don’t!” interrupted Roland. “I hope nobody 
will do that, 1t sounds like a wrong on poor dead Dick. Oh, I’d bring 
him to life again if I were able.” 

“Ttrust you will make us your men of business, Sir Roland,” re- 
sumed Mr. Greatorex, still standing. ‘‘ We have been solicitors tothe 
head of the Yorke family in succession for many years now.” 

“‘T’m sure if you'll be at the trouble of acting for me, I should like 
nothing better, sir: bad manners to me if I could have any different 
thought. And I’ve put your name and Mr. Bede’s down in the list for 
the funeral, if you'll please attend it. There'll be but a few of us in all. 
Gerald (though I shouldn’t think Ze will show his.face at it), William 
Yorke, Arthur Channing, two or three of Dick’s friends, and you and 
Mr. Bede. Poor Dick said to me when he was dying not to have the 
same kind of show he had for his father’s funeral, he saw the folly of it 
now, but the quietest I could order. I think he has gone to heaven, 
Mr. Greatorex.” 

But that the subject was a solemn one, Mr. Greatorex had certainly 
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reminiscence in connection with the past funeral rose forcibly in his 
mind—of the slighting neglect shown to the young man now before 
him. He, the real heir-presumptive, only that nobody had the wit to 
think of it, was not deemed good enough to follow his uncle to the 
grave. But he stood in his place now. 

Bede would not be able to attend the ceremony, Mr. Greatorex said 
aloud : he was already in France, having crossed over with his wife by 
the night mail-train. 

‘What is the matter with him?” asked Roland. “He looked as ill 
as he could look yesterday.” 

“‘T don’t know what the matter is,” said Mr. Greatorex. “ He has 
an inward complaint, and I fear it must be making great strides. His 
name will be taken out of the firm to-morrow, and give place to Frank’s. 
It was Bede’s own request: it is as if he fears he may never be capable 
of business again.” 

‘“‘T’m sure I hope he will,” cried Roland in his sympathy. ‘ About 
me, Mr. Greatorex? Of course I’d not like to leave you at a pinch; I'll 
come to the office to-morrow morning and do my work as usual for a 
day or two, until you’ve found somebody to replace me. I should like 
to take this afternoon for myself.” 

But Mr. Greatorex, with a smile, thought they should not need to 
trouble Sir Roland: which was no doubt an agreeable intimation : and 
Roland really had a good deal to do in connection with his new position. 

“Tf I’m not forgetting!” he exclaimed, just as he was taking his 
departure. ‘“‘ There’s the money you lent me, sir, and I thank you for 
the loan of it.” 

In taking the sovereign from his pocket, he pulled out several. Mr. 
Greatorex jokingly remarked that he had apparently no longer need to 
borrow. 

“Tt is from poor Dick’s desk,” sadly observed Roland. “ He told me 
there was enough money in it to repay the pound to you and get my 
clothes out of pawn, and that it would be all my own when he died. 
Well, what do you think I found there when I opened it to-day >— 
Nearly a hundred pounds in gold and bank-notes !” 

‘* But you have not got all that about you, I hope?” 

“Yes I have, sir; it was safer to bring it up than to leave it. I shall pay 
it into the banker’s. I’ve got to show myself there, I suppose, and leave 
my signature in their books ; it won’t be so neat a one as poor Dick’s.” 

Roland departed ; looking in fora moment at the office as he went 
out, and announcing himself as Sir Roland Yorke, upon which Mr. 
Hurst burst out lerehing in his face. He dashed in on Mrs. Jones with 
his news, ate nearly the whole of a shilling Madeira cake that happened 
to be on the table, while he talked, and made a voluntary promise to 
that tart and disbeleving matron to refurnish her house from top to 
bottom. Next the cab was ordered to the banker’s, where his business 
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was satisfactorily adjusted. Gerald’s chambers were not far off, and 
Roland took them next. The servant met him with the bold assertion 
that his master was out. 

“ Don’t bother yourself to deny him, my good man ; I saw his face at 
the window,” said Roland, with frankness. ‘ You may safely show me 
in: I am not a creditor.” 

“Well, sir, we are obliged to be excessively cautious just now, and 
that’s the truth,” apologized the man, in a tone of confidence. “ Mr. 
Yorke, I think ?” 

“Sir Roland Yorke,” corrected Roland. 

“‘ Ser ?” returned the man, looking at him as if he thought he saw a 
lunatic. 

“Sir Roland Yorke,” was the emphatic repetition. “ Have the 
goodness to announce me.” 

And the servant opened the room door and did it. 

As Roland saw Gerald’s quick look of surprise, he would under other 
circumstances have shaken in his shoes at the fun. But sadness wholly 
reigned over him to-day. And—if truth must be told—a terrible aversion 
to Gerald, for his work and its fruits had possession of the new heir. 

“Oh, it’s you,” cried Gerald, roughly. “‘ What on earth possessed the 
fellow?” | | 

“The fellow did right, Gerald. I gave him my name, and he an- 
nounced it.” 

“Don’t come here with your fool’s blabber. He said ‘ Sir Roland. 
Yorke.’ ” 

“* And it is what I am.” 

Gerald’s face grew dark with passion. He had an especial dislike to 
be played with. 

‘Vincent's dead, Gerald.” 

“‘ It is a lie.” 

“‘Vincent died this morning at eight o’clock,” repeated Roland. “I 
was with him: he telegraphed for me yesterday. Look at this mourning. 
band ”—showing his hat—‘“‘ I’ve just been to get it put on. Do you 
think I’d have the face to invent a jest on this subject ? Vincent Yorke 
is dead, poor fellow, and I have come into things as Sir Roland. Not 
that I can fully believe it myself yet.” 

The tone of the voice, the deep black band, and a kind of subtle: 
instinct within himself brought conviction of the truth home to Gerald 
Yorke. Had it been to save his fame, he could not have helped the loud. 
brazen tone from going out of his voice, or the dread that took posses- 
sion of his whole aspect. 

‘¢ What—has—he—died—of?” 

‘¢ The gunshot wound.” 

A pause. Gerald broke it. 
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‘But it took a sudden turn for the worse; and he is dead.” 

Gerald’s face assumed a tinge as of bluish chalk. Was he to have 
two lives on his soul? Hamish Channing’s had surely been enough 
for him without Vincent Yorke’s. Pushing back his damp hair, he 
met Roland’s steady look, and so made believe to feel nothing, went: 
to the fire and stirred it gently. 

“Why did the doctors let it take ¢4/s turn ?” he asked, flinging down 
the paper. ‘‘It was as simple a wound as ever was given.” 

‘‘T suppose they’d have helped it, if they could.” 

Another pause. 

‘“‘'Well—of course—as you /ave succeeded, I must congratulate 
you,” said Gerald, stiffly andlamely. Absently, too, for he was buried 
in thought, reflecting on what an idiotic policy his to Roland had 
been : but this contingency had never occurred to him more than it 
had to Roland. 

‘“Vincent had a good lot of property that was not entailed,” resumed. 
Gerald. ‘‘Do you know who he has willed it to? Did he make a 
will?” 

“‘Ffe made a will yesterday, before telegraphing for me.” 

Gerald lifted his face with a transient hope. 

“‘T wonder if he has remembered me?” 

“JT think not. Except some legacies to the servants, and a keepsake 
for Miss Trehern—his watch and diamond ring, I fancy—he said 
nobody’s name was mentioned in the will but mine. It has not been 
opened: I thought I’d leave it till after the funeral. JI am the 
executor.” 

“* You /—you don’t want his ready money as well as his inheritance!” 
spoke Gerald, in a foam. 

“I’m sure I didn’t want any of it. I only thought to be his bailiff ; but 
I can’t help it if it has come to me,” was Roland’s quiet answer, as he 
turned to depart. ‘Good afternoon, Gerald. I thought it nght to 
call and tell you of his death: you may like to draw your blinds down.” 

‘*¢ Thanks,” said Gerald, sarcastically. 

‘You will receive an invitation to the funeral, Gerald. But I'd like 
to intimate that if you do not care to attend, I shall not look-upon it 
in the light of a slight,” added candid Roland, who really spoke in 
simple good-nature. ‘‘ We shall be enough without you if you'd rather 
stay away.” 

Before Gerald’s awful rage at the speech was over, for he looked 
upon it as bestowed in a patronising light from the new baronet, 
Roland was vaulting into the waiting cab. Gerald had the pleasure of 
peeping on from the window. 

‘Sir Roland Yorke !—Sir Roland Yorke!” he spoke aloud in his 
horrible mortification. ‘Sunny Mead for his home, and four thousand 
a year landed property, and heaps of ready money. Curse the 
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beggar! Curse the shot that has brought him the luck of the inherit- 

ance! I’d sell my soul for it to have been mine. I should wear the 

honours better than he. I wish to heaven he could die to-night !” 
And Mr. Gerald Yorke, looking after the receding cab with a dark 


and sullen countenance, could indeed have sold his soul; if by so — 


doing he might have annihilated his brother and stepped into his 
place. He was in that precise frame of mind for which some few men 
in the world’s actual history, and a vast many in fiction, have stained 
their hands with crime for the greed of gain. 

Tread lightly, speak softly ; for death is already hovering in the 
chamber. As Roland enters on tiptoe he takes in the scene at a 
glance. Hamish lying with closed eyes, and the live ball, Miss Nelly, 
tucked outside beside him, her golden curls mingling with his damp 
hair. A sea of old Helstonleigh faces seems to be gathered round ; 
save that Roland silently clasps Arthur’s hand, he takes notice of none. 
Edging himself between Annabel and Tom Channing, as they stand 
side by side, he bends his face of concern downwards. The slight stir 
aroused Hamish, he opens his eyes, and holds up his feeble hand with 
a remnant of the old smile. 

“‘ Back again! Head bailiff?” 

Roland bit his lip. His chest was heaving with emotion, his face 
working. Hamish, who retained his keenest perceptive faculties to the 
last, spoke again in his faint voice. 

‘““Ts it good news?” | 

“Tt’s good news. Good news, Hamish, and at the same time 
awfully bad. Vincent’s dead, and J’m—I’m in his shoes.” 

Hamish did not seem to understand. Neither did the others. 

“Tt’s me to com? after him, poor fellow, yousee. I am Sir Roland 
now.” 

As the words fell upon the previously silent room, you might have 
heard a pin drop. Cheeks flushed, eyes looked out their questioning 
surprise at the speaker. Upon Hamish alone the communication 
seemed to make no impression: earthly interests were to him now as 
nothing. 

“Vou will give me Annabel with a will, Hamish, now that I have 
come into the family inheritance ?” 

‘“T had already given her to you, so far as my best will was eed to 
do it. Roland——” 

The voice seemed to be fading away altogether, but in the eyes 
there was an eager gaze. Roland bent his head lower to catch the 
sounds about to issue from the lips. 

“ There’s a different and a better inheritance, Roland one of love 
and light, and everlasting peace. You will both of you strive for that. : 
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but stop with us a bit longer!” burst forth Roland, letting his sup- 
pressed emotion come out with a choking sob. “It’s nothing all round 
but dying. First Vincent, and now you! I never knew such a 
miserable world as this. I’d have laid down my own life to keep 
either of you in it.” 

There stole a smile of ineffable peace over the dying face. It seemed 
to have caught a ray of the heavenly light in which it would so soon be 
shining. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
DREAMS REALIZED. 


Ir is certainly not often in this life that improbable dreams of fame 
and fortune get to be realized as they were in the case of Roland 
Yorke. Down he went to his native place, Helstonleigh, in all the 
glory of fame and fortune that his imagination had been wont to pic- 
ture, the dog Spot with him. He paid his creditors their debts twice 
over: he made presents to his mother and the world ; he went knock- 
ing at old Galloway’s door and caused himself to be fully announced, 
as he had at Gerald’s—Sir Roland Yorke. He ran in and out of the 
proctor’s office at will, took possession of his former stool there, and 
answered callers as if he were the veritable clerk he used to be. He 
promised a living to Tom Channing, promotion in India to Charley ; 
made a sweeping bow to William Yorke the first time he met him in 
the street, and called out to know whether he might be considered a 
scape-goat still, He put up a tombstone to commemorate the virtues 
of Jenkins. Meeting Harry Huntley, he nearly cried over Hamish. 
Hamish Channing’s book was at length in every heart and home—ah, 
that he had lived to see it! The good had all come too late for him. 
Ellen would be wealthy from henceforth ; for her father had regained 
his fortune, her aunt, stiff Miss Huntley, had died, and bequeathed to 
her the whole of hers, and little Miss Nelly was an heiress. 

Not immediately, however, had Roland hastened to quit London for 
Helstonleigh, and there’s something to tell about it. He had affairs to 
attend to first ; and it took him some time to forget his daily sorrow for 
the dead. Roland’s private belief was that he should never cease to 
mourn for Hamish ; should never rise in the morning, or go to rest at 
night, without thinking of him and Gerald’s miserable work. He entered 
on his abode at Sunny Mead, his home from henceforth, made himself 
acquainted with his future position, and what his exact revenues would 
be. In his imperfect way, but honest wish to do right, he appor- 
tioned out plenty of work for himself, and not much to spend, resolving 
above all things to eschew a life of frivolity and idleness. Roland 
would rather have followed the plough’s tail day by day than sink to 
that. 
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The first few weeks he divided his time between Sunny Mead and. 
London. When in town, he dropped in upon his old friends with native 
familiarity: prosperity and a title could not change Roland. ‘The office 
and clerks saw him very often; Mrs. Jones’s tea and muffins occasion- 
ally suffered by a guest who had a large appetite. He re-furnished that 
tart lady’s house for her after a rather sharp battle; for at first Mrs. J. 
would not accept the boon. The first visitor Roland had the honour 
of entertaining was Lord Carrick. His white-haired lordship was: 
flourishing in London again, and gave Roland a whole week of his 
hearty, genial, good-natured company at Sunny Mead. 

The thorn in the flesh was Gerald, and it happened that Mr. Gerald’s 
career came to a crisis during the week of Lord Carrick’s stay at Sunny 
Mead. On the last day of it, when they were out in the frost, and the 
peer was imparting to his nephew sundry theories for the best cultiva- 
tion of land, a servant ran out to announce the arrival of a lady, who 
had come in great haste from the railway station. She appeared to be 
in great distress, the man added, and said she must at once see Sir 
Roland. : 

In distress, beyond doubt ; for when Roland went clattering in, won- 
dering who it could be, there met him the tear-stained face of Winny. 
She had brought down a piteous tale. Gerald, arrested the previous 
day, had lodgings in that savoury prison, Whitecross Street ; he had 
boldly sent her to ask Roland to pay his debts and set him free. 
Winny, sobbing over some luncheon that Roland good-naturedly set her 
down to at once, protested that she felt sure one at least of the three: 
httle girls would be found in the fire when she got back to them. 

Lord Carrick drew Roland aside. 

“‘1’m not ill-natured, my boy, as ye knew long ago, and I’d do @ 
good turn for anybody; but I’d like to give ye a caution. Don’t begin 
by paying Gerald’s debts. If ye do, as sure as ye’re a living man, ye'll 
never have a minute’s peace for him to the last day of ye’re life. Set 
him free now, and all his thanks would be to run up more for ye to 
pay. In a year’s time he’d be in the same plight again; and he or 
his creditors would be bothering ye always. Don’t begin ct. Let him: 
fight out his debts as he best can.” 

“It’s just what I'd like to do,” said Roland. “I’d not mind allowing: 
a couple of hundred a year, or so, for Winny and the children. I 
meant to offer it. It might be paid to her weekly, you know, uncle,. 
and I could slip something more into her hand whenever we met. She- 
might get a bit of peace then. But I don’t think it would be doing 
Gerald any real kindness in the long run to release him from his debts.” 

Lord Carrick nodded most emphatically. 

“T need not tell Winny this, Uncle Carrick—-only that shecand the 
kittens shall be taken care of from henceforth. She can carry a sealed 
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“ 7’'2Z see to him,” said Lord Carrick. “If he is to get any help at 
ail, it must be from me. Ye can write the note to him. It would be 
the worst day’s work ye ever entered on if ye attempted to help him. 
It is nothing else but helping people, Roland, me boy, that has kept me 
down, and I’d not like to see ye begin it. If Gerald can’t get clear 
without assistance, I may come to the rescue later. But he'll have to 
try.” 

“‘ Perhaps I might be got to allow him a hundred a year, or so, for 
himself later,” added relenting Roland. “ But I’ll never have anything 
to do with his debts, or suffer him to look to me to pay them.” 

Could Gerald, in his distant and gloomy abode, but have heard this, 
he had surely been ready to shoot the pair of speakers, and with more 
intentional malignity, too, than he had shot Sir Vincent. 

But we began the chapter at Helstonleigh. For once in its mono- 
tonous life that faithful city had found something to arouse it from its 
jog-trot course, and people flew to their doors and windows to 
gaze after Sir Roland Yorke. It did not seem much less improbable 
that the time-honoured cathedral might some night disappear altogether, 
than that the once improvident schoolboy of not too good repute, the 
careless run-a-gate who had made a moonlight flitting, and left some 
fifty pounds’ worth of debts behind him, should come back Sir Roland, 
like a hero of romance. 

Fruition never answers to anticipation, as Roland found, now that 
his golden visions came to be realized. The romantic charm of the 
oft-pictured dream was wanting; the green freshness of sanguine boy- 
hood no longer threw its halo on his heart ; the vivid glow of imagina- 
tive hope had mellowed down to a sober tint. In manner, in gleeful 
frankness, Roland was nearly as impulsive and boyish as ever; but his 
mind had gained a good deal of experience, and reflection had come to 
him. The chances and changes of the world had worked their effect ; 
and the deaths caused, directly or indirectly, by Gerald, sat heavily on 
his generous heart. Adam’s curse lies on all things, and there can be 
no pleasure without pain. 

Roland did not miss it. Enough of charm was left to him. Annabel 
was staying with her mother, and things seemed to have gone back 
again to the dear old days before Roland had known the world, or tasted 
of its cares. Roland went calling upon his acquaintance continually, 
distant and near, making himself at home everywhere. Ellen Channing, 
worn to a thread-paper with grief, was visiting her father in her maiden 
home. Nelly made its charm now. The young widow would probably 
take up her abode at Helstonleigh, in spite of Roland’s strong advice 
that it should be near Sunny Mead. 

“‘T told you I should be sure to get on and make my fortune some 
time, Mr. Galloway.” 

The old proctor, whose health was failing hopelessly, returned a 
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slighting answer. Roland, without ceremony as usual, had dashed into 
the office, and was sitting at a high desk with his legs dangling. The 
remark was given in return for some disparaging observation as to 
Roland’s former doings. 

“ You made it! Ugh! A great deal of that.” 

‘¢ Oh—well—lI’ve come into one, at any rate.” 

“The only way you were ever likely to attain to one. Left to your 
own exertions, you’d have got back here with holes in your breeches.” 

“Now don’t you be personal, sir,” was the laughing rejoinder. “Tm 
Sir Roland Yorke, you know.” 

“And a fine Sir Roland you'll be !” 

‘Vl try and be a good one,” said Roland emphatically, as he caught 
Arthur’s eye—who was seated in the place of state as the head of the 
office, for the proctor had virtually resigned it. ‘ Arthur knows he 
can trust me now: ask him else, sir. Hamish knew it also before 
he died.” 

‘“T should like to hear what business he had to die, and who killed 
him ?” cried old Galloway, explosively. ‘It was done amongst you, I 
know. A nice thing for my old friend Mr. Huntley to get back to 
England and find his son-in-law dead: the bright, true young fellow 
that he loved as the apple of his eye.” 

“Yes, I think he was killed among us, up there,” sadly avowed 
Roland, his honest face kindling with shame. “But I did not 
help in it, Mr. Galloway ; I’d have given my life to save his. I wish 
T could !” 

“Wishes won’t bring him back. I saw his wife yesterday—his widow, 
that is. I’m sure I couldn’t bear to look at her.” 

“‘ Did you see sweet little Nelly ?” cried Roland eagerly, his thoughts 
taking aturn. ‘If ever I have a girl of my own, I hope she'll be like 
that child.” 

‘Now just you please to take yourself off, Sir Roland, and come in 
when we're a little less busy,” returned the proctor, who was very 
much out of sorts that morning. ‘“ You are hindering business, just 
as you used to.” 

But perhaps the greatest of all small delights was that of encoun- 
tering Mr. Butterby. Roland had just emerged from the market-house 
one Saturday, where he had been in the thick of the throng, making 
himself at home, and enquiring affably the price of butter of all the 
faces he remembered, and been seduced into buying a tough old gander, 
on the grave assurance that it was a young and tender goose, when he 
and the detective met face to face. 

“Well?” said Roland, dangling the goose in his hand, as unblush- 
ingly as though it had been a bouquet of choice flowers. 

“Well?” returned Mr. Butterby. ‘‘ How are you, sir? I heard you 
were down here.” | 
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“Ay. I’ve come to set things straight that I left crooked. And 
-glad to be able to do it at last. You’ve heard about me, I suppose, 
Butterby ?” 

“7’ve heard,” assented Butterby. “‘ You are Sir Roland Yorke, and 
have come into the family estates and honours, through the untimely 
-death of Sir Vincent. A lucky shot for you, sir.” 

‘Lucky ?” groaned Roland. ‘ Well, in one sense I suppose it was: 
but don’t go and think me a heartless camel, Butterby. I declare to 
you that if I could bring Sir Vincent back, though I had to return to 
my work again, and the turn-up bedstead at Mrs. J.’s, I’d do it this 
minute cheerfully. When I sat by, watching him die, knowing he was 
going to make room for me, I felt downright wicked: almost as bad as 
my nice brother must have felt, who shot him. Did you read about it 
in the newspapers ?—they had got it all as pat as might be. I can’t 
think, for my part, how they lay hold of things.” 

Butterby nodded assent. There was little he did not read, if it could 
in the remotest degree concern him. 

“T’m paying up, Butterby. Paying everybody, and something over. 
If ever I get into debt again, call me an owl. Galloway groans and 
grunts, and says I shall; but I fancy he knows better. What do you 
think ? He took his hat off to me in the street yesterday! formerly 
he’d hardly nod to me over his shoulder sideways.” 

‘“ How were the folks up yonder, Sir Roland, when you left?” asked 
Butterby, jerking his head in the direction of London. “ Is Miss Rye 
-all right?” 

“Oh, she’s uncommon jolly. The last day J called there, Mrs. J. 
said she supposed she and Winter—they call him Winter now—would 
be making a match of it. Upon that I told Miss Rye I’d buy her the 
wedding dress. Instead of being properly grateful, she advised me not to 
talk so fast. I say, Butterby, that was a mistake of yours, that was 
—the taking her into custody for the one that killed John Ollivera.” 

“ Ay,” carelessly returned Mr. Butterby, with a kind of sniff. ‘‘ The 
best of us go in for mistakes, you know.” 

“TI suppose you can’t help it, just as some people can’t help dream- 
ing,” observed Roland with native politeness. ‘I went up and saw 
his grave yesterday. I say, shall you ever pitch upon the right one?” 

But that Mr. Butterby turned his eyes away towards the Guildhall 
‘opposite before he answered, Roland might have observed a peculiar 
shade cross their steady light. Whatever curious outlets his specula- 
tions had drifted to in the course of years, as to the slayer of Mr. Olli- 
‘vera, he knew the truth now. 

‘‘Shan’t try at it, sir. Take it from first to last, it has been about 
the queerest case that ever fell under mortal skill; and we are content 
for the future to let it be.” 

‘I won’t forget you, Butterby. You’ve not been a bad one on the 
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whole, <A snuff-box would be of no use, you said ; but you shall have 
something else. And look here, if ever you should come within range of 
my place in Surrey, I’d be glad to see you there for half an hour’s chat. 
Good-day, old Butterby. Isn’t this a prime goose? I’ve just been 
giving seven shillings for it.” 

He and his ancient goose went vaulting off. Roland frequently took 
articles home to help garnish Lady Augusta’s dinner-table ; very much 
to the wrath of the cook, who found she had double work. 

But it must not be thought Roland led entirely an idle life at Hel- 
stonleigh. Apart from personal calls on his friendship, in the shape of 
dropping in upon people, he had work on his hands. By Mrs. J.’s per- 
mission he was replacing the plain stone on poor Jenkins’s grave with 
one of costly marble. Roland himself undertook the inscription. Not 
being accustomed to composition, he found it a puzzling task. 


“‘ Here’s to the memory of JoSEPH JENKINS. He was too good for 
this world, inoffensive as a young sparrow, and did everybody’s work as 
well as his own. Put upon by the office and people in general, he bore 
it all meekly, according to his nature, never turning again. A cough 
took him off to Heaven, leaving Mrs. J. behind, and one or two to 
regret him, who knew his virtues. This tribute is erected by ‘his 
attached friend, (who was one of the worst to put upon him in life,) 
and sorrowful, RoLAND YORKE.” 


Such was the inscription for the marble tomb-stone, as it went in to 
the sculptor. That functionary suggested some slight alterations, which 
Sir Roland was reluctant to accede to. There ensued writing and 
counter-writing, and the epitaph finally inscribed contained but little 
(like some bills that pass through Parliament) of the original. 

And so the sweet days of spring glided on, and the time came for 
Roland to depart. To depart until June, when he would return to 
claim his bride. Tom Channing should marry them, and nobody else, 
avowed Roland; and if the Reverend Bill put up his back at not 
having the first finger in the pie, why he must put it up. Annabel was 
his confidante in all things; and Annabel thought she should rather 
be married by her brother, than by William Yorke. 

The once happy home of the Channings bore the marks of time’s 
chances and changes. The house was the same as were its elements 
for peace, but some of its inmates had quitted it for ever. Mr. Chan- 
ning, Arthur, Tom, Charles, and Annabel: they moved about in their 
mourning garments, with their regretful faces, thinking ever of him who 
had whilom made its sunshine, Hamish the bright. He had gone toa 
better world, where there was neither pain nor tears, neither cruel in- 
justice nor heart-breaking sorrow; but this consolation isyjalways hard 
to realize, and their grief was lasting. Mrs. Channing looked aged and 
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Judith and her snow-white mob-cap, there alone appeared to be no 
change. 

It was at length the day of Roland’s departure, and he was holding a 
final interview with Annabel. They stood at the glass doors of the study 
window, open to the garden, and the warm May sun shone in gaily, 
making the crape on Annabel’s silk dress look hot and rusty. The once 
untidy study, when they were all boys and girls together, had been reno- 
vated with a green carpet and delicately papered walls; the young 
parson now called it his. 

Considering Roland’s deficiencies on the score of forethought, he 
had really organized the plans for his future life with a great deal of 
wisdom. Sunny Mead was to be their sole home, and Annabel chief 
cash-keeper in regard to ready money. On that he was resolved, 
honestly avowing that he was not to be trusted with money in his 
pocket: it was sure to go. The residence in Portland Place, which 
Sir Richard had only held on a lease, had been given up: there was to 
be no town-house, no fashion, no gaiety. Annabel seconded him in 
all, urging moderation strenuously. He was going up now to make 
his bow to the Prince at a levée: and it was to be hoped he would 
accomplish it with passable decorum: and Annabel would be pre- 
sented to the Queen on the first favourable opportunity, after she 
should be Lady Yorke. So far that was due from their position, but 
there the exigencies of fashionable society would forthem end. Sunny 
Mead would be their home; and, it could not be doubted, a very 
happy one. They are talking of the prospect now, as they stand 
together: and to both it is one of rose-colour. | 

‘“‘ But for going to Port Natal, Annabel, there’s no knowing how I 
might have turned out—a regular drawling idler about town, as some 
of the Yorkes have been before me. I might have gone in for all 
kinds of folly, and come to no end of grief. We shall be safe 
down at Sunny Mead, and live hke—like——-” Roland stops for 
a simile. 

‘Rational people,” puts in Annabel with a smile. 

‘“‘ Fighting-cocks,” says Roland. ‘1 shall make a good farmer.” 

“ But, Roland,” she rejoins, dubiously, “I hope you'll not discharge 
the bailiff until you feel that you are fully competent to the manage- 
ment. You don’t know much of farming yet.” 

“Not know much of farming!” exclaims Roland, his eyes opening 
with surprise. ‘“* After all my experience at Port Natal! Look at the 
pigs I had to manage—obstinate, grunting animals—and the waggons 
and carts I was put to drive—filled with calves sometimes! I’m not 
obliged to take the threshing and mowing myself, you know. As to 
the bailiff, he shall stay on until you send him away, if it’s two years to 
come.” 

She bends her blushing face a little forward, plucking an early rose- 
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bud. Roland takes it from her and puts it in his coat. On her finger 
flashes a valuable diamond ring, the pledge of their engagement. 
“¢We won't have a frying-pan in the house, Annabel. I can’t bear 
to see one since that failure at Port Natal.” 
She turns her laughing eyes on him. Roland honestly thinks diy 
are the truest, sweetest, best the world ever contained, and feels he can 
never be thankful enough that he is to call them his. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
CONCLUSION. 


THE summer and the day were alike on the wane. It was the end of 
July, and a dull evening. Mr. Greatorex was sitting alone in the 
coming twilight, in the large and handsome dining-room, where we 
first saw him at the beginning of this history. Haggard he had looked 
then, waiting to hear the particulars of his favourite nephew’s death ; 
far more haggard he looked now, for the truth in regard to it was at 
length disclosed to him. one: 

He wore deep mourning. The son, whose appearance of iIftiealth 
had of late given him so much concern, was dead: Bede. Alas! it 
was not illness of body that had ailed Bede Greatorex, and turned his 
days to one ever-moving, never-ceasing tumultuous sea of misery, but 
that far worse affliction, illness of mind. In bodily sickness there may 
arise intervals of light, when the suffering is not felt so keenly, or the 
heavenly help 1s nearer for support; in such mental sickness, grave | as 
Bede’s was, such intervals never come. 

After quitting home at the turn of Christmas, and travelling for a 
month or two hither and thither, Bede settled down in a remote French 
town. ‘There was a very small colony of English in it, and an English 
chaplain, who did the duty for nothing. Bede had not intended to 
make it a permanent halting-place, but his weakness increased greatly, 
and he seemed never willing to attempt another move onwards. Mrs. 
Bede grumbled woefully : she called the town a desert and their lodg- 
ings a barn; truth to say, the rooms were spacious and had as good 
as nothing in them. She amused herself—such amusement as it was— - 
by taking drives in the early spring freshness, and talking French, for 
improvement, with a fashionable Parisian femme de chambre, whom she 
had found herself lucky enough to engage. In June Bede died: and 
the date of his death happened, by a rather singular coincidence, to be 
that of Roland Yorke’s wedding-day. But that can pass. 

With Bede’s death, a month ago now, things, in.the office had under- 
gone some fresh arrangements. Frank Greatorex was his father’s.sole 
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-was to be hoped she would make a happier home of the dwelling than 
its late mistress had done. There could be little doubt of it; and 
Mr. Greatorex stood a fair chance of regaining some of his domestic 
comfort. The prospects of Bede’s widow were not flourishing. Bede 
had not left a shilling behind him; a little debt, in fact, instead ; that 
is, she was in debt: and the bills for his funeral and other incidental 
expenses had come over to Mr. Greatorex. There had been no married 
settlement on Louisa Joliffe: she was now left to the mercy of her 
father-in-law ; and though a generous man by nature and habit, Mr. 
Greatorex was not showing himself generous in this. In a cool, 
business-like letter, conveyed to her personally by a trustworthy clerk, 
Mr. Greatorex had informed her that henceforward she would be 
allowed two hundred pounds a year. One hundred pounds in addition 
he made her a present gift of. The clerk dispatched with the letter and 
money was Mr. Brown, who had entirely resumed his name of Winter ; 
the office, not getting into the new habit readily, usually called him 
Mr. Brown Winter. Mr. Winter was commissioned to discharge the 
above-mentioned bills, and to see a stone placed over the grave, the 
inscription for which had been written down by Mr. Greatorex. It was 
short as might be: only the following words, with the date of death :— 


BEDE GREATOREX. 


AGED THIRTY-NINE. 


‘¢Come unto Me all ye that labour and are heavy laden.” 


Mr. Winter had executed his charges, and was back again. The 
clerks heard with very little surprise that he was to be promoted amidst 
them : the confidential manager in future under Mr. Greatorex and his 
son; one to whom the office would have to look up to as a master. 
Rumour went that Mr. Winter was about to becomea qualified solicitor : 
not from any view of setting up for himself, but that he might be more 
efficient for his duties in the house of Greatorex and Greatorex. His 
salary would be handsome: it had been already considerably aug- 
mented since the month of January last. Mr. Winter had taken a 
small, pretty house, and would soon bring a wife home to it: Alletha 
Rye was to exchange her name to Alletha Winter. The clerks in 
general looked upon it that Mr. Winter’s promotion took its rise in his 
undoubted business merit and capacity; but, in point of fact, it was 
owing to a few lines written by Bede to his father. ‘“‘The man is of 
sterling merit: he has forgotten self in striving patiently to benefit and 
shield me; reward him for my sake. I am sure he will repay in faith- 
fulness all you can do for him.” 

Little more than this did Bede say: not a word as to the nature of 
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what the benefit or the shielding had been. Mr. Greatorex knew now, 
for a revelation had been made to him through Judge Kene. Bede, 
only the day before his death, had posted a letter to Sir Thomas 
Kene, one that he had spent a week in writing, getting to it at inter- — 
vals. 

The anguish that communication, and other things, brought to Mr. 
Greatorex, was very sharp still. He was feeling it as he sat there in 
the evening twilight. Bede’s death he had, in one sense, almost ceased 
to mourn, knowing now what a happy release from mental pain it must 
have been. But he could not think with the smallest patience of Bede’s 
wife : never again, never again. Se had been the primary author of 
all the misery; but for her his son—ay, and some one else, dear to 
him as a son—had been, in all human probability, living now, happy, 
peaceful, and playing a good and busy part on the world’s stage. 

“Will you admit visitors, sir?” 

“Eh! what!”—and Mr. Greatorex started up half in alarm as the 
servant spoke, so deeply had he been buried in far-away thoughts. 
‘* Visitors this evening !—no. Stay, Philip. Who are they?” 

‘Sir Roland and Lady Yorke, sir.” 

‘Oh, I’ll see them,” said Mr. Greatorex. ‘‘ Ask them to walk up.” 

Roland and his wife, passing through London from their wedding 
our, part of which had been spent in Ireland, at Lord Carrick’s, had 
halted for a night at one of the hotels. ‘To see old friends,” said 
Roland. Not that he had many to see: Mrs. J. and Mr. Greatorex 
nearly comprised them. Winny Yorke and her children were in Wales 
with her mother. Gerald had sent them, ‘“‘as a temporary thing,” till 
he could get “a bit straight.” When that desirable epoch might be 
expected to dawn, was hidden in the mystery of the future. Gerald had | 
been a good month in Whitecross Street prison, done to death pretty 
nearly with his creditors’ reproaches, who used to go down in a body to 
abuse him, when they found there was no chance of their getting a 
farthing. He and his chambers had been sold up; and altogether 
Gerald had come to considerable grief. Just now he was in Paris, 
enjoying himself on a sum of money that Lord Carrick had been induced 
to give him, and on the proceeds from an article that he supplied twicea 
week to a London newspaper. He thought himself terribly hard-worked ; 
and slightly relieved his bile by telling everybody that his brother Roland 
was the greatest villain under the sun. Roland meant to find him a 
post if he could, and meanwhile took care of Winny and the little ones: 
Gerald quietly ignored that. 

“Sir Roland and Lady Yorke.” 

Mr. Greatorex met them with out-stretched hands, giving Annabel a 
fatherly kiss on her blushing face. He quite forgot her new elevation, 
remembering her only as the sweet and simple girl who had made sun- 
shine in his house at odd moments. She looked sweet and simple, still 
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quite unaltered. Roland, on his part, had not attained the smallest 
additional dignity: he clattered in just as of yore. They were going 
to Sunny Mead on the morrow, and he began telling of his future plans 
for the happy home hfe. 

Mr. Greatorex smiled as he listened. 

“TY don’t fancy you will give us much work, Sir Roland, in the 
way of incurring debts and trouble, and coming to us to get you clear 
of them.” 

‘““No, thank you; I leave that to Gerald, Mr. Greatorex,” added 
Roland, his eyes shining with honest light, his face meeting that of his 
ex-master. “TI promised Vincent when he was dying that I’d keep 
clear of trouble: I as good as promised Hamish: I’d not go from my 
word to ¢hem, you know. And, what’s more, I shall never wish to.” 

“IT see. You will be a dead loss to us. The Yorkes in general 
have been profitable clients.” 

Roland took the words seriously, and his mouth fell a little. 

‘I’m very sorry, sir, I—I’ll give you a present every year to make 
up for the deficiency, if you'll accept it. A golden inkstand, or some- 
thing of that sort.” 

Mr. Greatorex looked at him with a smile, never speaking. Roland 
resumed, thoroughly in earnest, his voice low. 

“It’s such an awful deal of money, you see, four thousand a year, 
besides a house and lots of other things. Two people could never 
spend it, and if we could, we don’t think it would be doing night. 
Annabel and I see things alike. We mean to put aside half of our 
income against a rainy day, say; or—there are so many people who 
want help. You see, Mr. Greatorex, we had both learnt to live on 
little. But I’m sure I shall be sorry if you look upon me as a loss.” 

“You can repay me, Roland, better than by a golden inkstand,” 
said Mr. Greatorex, laying his hand on the young man’s shoulder. 
‘Let me come to you for a week annually when the summer roses are 
in bloom; and do you tell me, year by year, that you have adhered to 
your proposed simple mode of life.” 

Roland was in the skies at once. “It is a bargain, mind that,” he 
said. ‘‘You will come to us always with the summer roses. As to a 
week only, we'll talk about that.” 

‘“¢ And Jane shall meet you, sir,” interposed Annabel with shy joy. 
“She is very happy at her school; I often have letters from her. 
Roland and I were thinking of having her at Christmas, if you don’t 
mind.” 

“And Nelly Channing too, if her mother will spare her,” put in 
Roland. ‘And we have talked about those three little mites in Wales. 
It would be good to have the lot together, and give them a bit of plea- 
sure. They should have a jolly Christmas tree; and we'd get over 
some boxes of lumps of delight from Turkey, by one of the P. and O. 
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Steamers, and I’d bring them up to the wax-work. Annabel and I both 
love children.” a 

“And I hope to my heart you may have some of your own to bless . 
you!” rejoined Mr. Greatorex with unaccountable emotion. “To 
bless you when they are young; bless you when they—when they— 
shall be grown. God grant you may never have cause to weep for 
them in tears of blood! Many of earth’s sorrows are hard to bear, 
but that is the weightiest that Heaven can inflict upon us.” 

Roland stared a little. The thing seemed nearly as incomprehen- 
sible to his view of social life, as that he should have to weep for some 
defect in the moon. 

“We'd bring them up in the best way, Mr. Greatorex,” was the 
simple answer. “Annabel would, you may be sure, and I’dtry to. I 
don’t think I got brought up in the best way myself: there was too 
much scuffing and scrambling. Mrs. J. once said—I beg your pardon, 
Annabel.” 

For Annabel was trying to express to Mr. Greatorex their regret ‘at 
his son’s death. The strange emotion that had shaken him she knew 
must be felt for Bede. 

‘We are both of us very sorry, sir, for him and for you.” 

“My dear, you need not be,” spoke Mr. Greatorex, in a low, sad 
tone. “ His life had grown weary; and death, to him, must have been 
like a welcome rest at the close of day. A little sooner, a little later— 
what does it matter ?” 

“And for the muffs of doctors not to be able to cure him! Mr. 
Greatorex, when I remember him, and Vincent Yorke, and Hamish 
Channing, my respect for the medical profession does not go up. 
Halloa! who’s this?” broke off Roland. | 

Philip was coming in with a cloud of surprise on his face, while a 
Tustle as of extensive petticoats might be heard in his ears. He ad- 
dressed his master with deprecation, conscious of something to tell that 
might not be very agreeable. 

“It is Mrs. Bede Greatorex, sir.” 

“Who ?” hurriedly exclaimed Mr. Greatorex. 

“ Mr. Bede’s widow, sir. She has arrived with a French maid and 
a cab full of boxes.” Oo 

No need to reiterate the news, for Mrs. Bede stood in view. Mr. 
Greatorex seized his servant by the coat like one in alarm, and gave 
a private order. 

“Keep the cab. Don’t unload the boxes. Mrs. Bede Greatorex 
will not remain here.” 

Mrs. Bede Greatorex, a widow of a month, was not less fashionable 
in appearance than when she was a wife. Rather moreso of the two. 
Her dress of rich silk and crape was a model for the mode-books, her 
hair was wonderful ta hehald A emall hak af one nthinn ob. one 
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out atop of the chignon ; looking close it might be discovered to be 
an inch of quilled net: and its wearer called it a widow's cap with all 
the brass in life. 

She held out her hand to Mr. Greatorex, but he seemed not to see 
it. That his resentment against this woman was one of bitterness, 
could not be mistaken. Mrs. Bede did not appear to notice the cold- 
ness of the greeting. Brushing past Annabel, she cast a rather con- 
temptuous look towards her, and said some slighting words. 

“What! are you here again? I thought the house was rid of you.” 

“This is my wife ; Lady Yorke,” spoke Roland,, in as haughty a tone 
as it was possible for him to assume. “Don’t forget it, if you please, 
Mrs. Bede Greatorex.” 

She looked from one to the other of them. That Roland had suc- 
ceeded to the family honours, she knew, but she had not heard of his 
marriage. The poor young governess she had put upon and made 
unhappy, Lady Yorke! A moment’s pause: Mrs. Bede’s manner 
changed as if by magic, and she kissed Annabel on both cheeks, French 
fashion. Nobody knew better than she on which side her bread was 
buttered. a. 

“ Ah, dear me, it’s fine to be you, Annabel! What changes since 
we last met. You a wife and I a widow.” 

Mr. Greatorex took an impatient step forward, as if to speed her 
departure. She turned to him, speaking of her husband. 

‘“‘T think Bede might have got well if he would. I used to tell him 
so. The doctors made an examination afterwards, and found, as you 
have heard, that there was no specific disease. He wasted away, 
wasted and wasted ; it was like as though there were a consuming fire 
ever within him, burning him away to death.” 

“My goodness!” cried Roland. ‘“ Poor Bede!” 

“It was most unsatisfactory: I never saw anything like it in my 
life before,” tartly retorted Mrs. Bede, for her husband’s death had not 
pleased her, and she resented it openly. Not for the loss or love of 
him, but for the loss of his means. “I think he might have got well 
had he struggled for it. If you'll believe me, only the day before he 
died, he went out in a carriage to the post-office, that he might post a 
letter himself to Sir Thomas Kene.” 

No one answered her, or made any comment. 

“Is my old room ready for me ?” 

Mr. Greatorex, to whom the question was more particularly put, 
motioned her towards the door, and moved thither himself. ‘‘I wish to 
speak with you in private for a minute,” he said. ‘Pardon me, Sir 
Roland, I will be back directly.” 

That Mrs. Bede Greatorex had come to take the house by storm, 
hoping thereby to resume her late footing in it, Mr. Greatorex knew just 
as wellas she. His letter to her, delivered by George Winter, was un- 
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mistakeably plain; and he did wonder at the hardihood which. bad’. Ms 
brought her hither, after its receipt. : 

‘You cannot have misunderstood my letter,” he said to her, as they 
turned into the room that had once been her boudoir. “ I must: beg | 
to refer you to it. This house can never shelter you again.” | 

‘But it must,” she answered. 

‘* Never again ; never again.” a 

‘At least, I must stay here for some days, until I can decide where: : 
my residence shall be,” she persisted, her voice taking the unpleasant - 
shriek that it always took in anger. ‘‘ You can’t deny me that.” ! 

Mr. Greatorex raised his hand as if to waive off the argument and . * 
the words. : 

“Philip shall see you to an hotel, if you feel incompetent to drive to 
one with your maid,” he said, slightly sarcastic. ‘‘ But under my roof— 
it once sheltered in happiness my poor son—you may not remain.” 

‘*T was your son’s wife,” she passionately said. 

“T will tell you what you were to him, if you wish. I don’t press it.” 

“Well 2?” 

‘¢ His curse.” 

“Thank you.” 

‘* His curse before marriage ; his curse after it.” 

As he stood there, with ta face of pain, speaking not in an angry 
tone, but one mournfully subdued, certain items connected with the: 
past rose up to fillthe mind of Mrs. Bede Greatorex. She was aware 
then that he knew all; she had some little shame left in her, and her. 
very brow grew crimson. 

‘“‘T cannot imagine what you may have heard, or be suspecting,” she. 
said, falteringly. “The past is past. I did nothing very wrong: nothing 
but what plenty of other girls do.” 

may God forgive you, Louisa Greatorex, as I know He has forgiven 
him.” 

It was surging up in her mind like angry waves, that far gone-by 
time, one event replacing another. During her prolonged visit to this 
very house as Louisa Joliffe, she had suffered Bede to become passion- 
ately attached to her. Suffered?—it was she who drew him and drew 
him on. She engaged herself to him privately—a solemn engage~ 
ment—and Bede acceded to her request that it should be kept secret 
for a time. She did not like Bede; she was playing an utterly false 
part; she coveted the good income and position that would be hers 
as his wife; but she rather disliked him. Her motive in demanding 
that their engagement should be concealed, was a hope that some offer 
more desirable might turn up. Oh that Bede had suspected it! He 
looked for her to be his wife as surely as he looked(for)Heaven: After 
her return home from her visit—and John Ollivera was sojourning at 
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him on to love her, and engaging herself to him in private. She liked 
Aim, but she did not like to have to wait an indefinite number of years, 
until the young barrister should find himself in a position to marry. 
Which of the two she would eventually have chosen, was a matter that 
must remain in uncertainty for ever ; most likely (she acknowledged so 
to herself) Bede and his wealth. ‘Things went on smoothly enough, 
she corresponding ardently with both of them in secret, until the time 
of the March assizes—so often told of—and the fatal night when Bede 
Greatorex came down to Helstonleigh, on a mission to his cousin. The 
contretemps, the almost certainty of discovery, the very probable fear 
that she should lose both her lovers, nearly drove Louisa out of her 
senses. That something in connection with it had passed between 
Bede and his cousin, she knew from Bede’s manner that evening at her 
mother’s ; how much, she did not dare toask. The following morning, 
when the news was brought to her that Mr. Ollivera had destroyed him- 
self, she felt like a guilty woman. Whatever might have been the 
mystery of the death ; whether he had really committed suicide, or 
whether Bede had shot him in the passion of his hot Spanish blood— 
and it was impossible but that she should have her latent doubts— 
she was the primary cause, and she knew it, and felt it. Had she 
gone and killed him herself she could not have felt it more. She 
became aware of another thing—that Bede Greatorex, searching 
amidst the effects of the dead on the following day, must have 
found her love-letters—more impassioned letters than she was wont 
to write to Aim. Bede did not visit her again during his stay at 
Helstonleigh, and she would not have dared to seek him. Some 
months later they met by accident in London: were thrown together 
three or four times. Bede renewed his offer of marriage, and she ac- 
cepted him at once; the doubt in her mind as to the part he might 
have taken in John Ollivera’s death never having been solved. She con- 
veniently ignored it, for the glowing prospect of an establishment was 
all in all. But what sort of a wife did she make him ?—how much did 
Bede, in his chivalric devotion, have to bear ?—she alone knew; she 
knew it now as she stood there, and her attempt to carry it off with a 
high hand to Mr. Greatorex failed signally. If ever the true sense of 
her sin should be brought home by Heaven to Louisa Greatorex, its 
weight, as connected with the treatment of her husband, would be 
well-nigh greater than she could bear. A curse to him before marriage: 
a curse to him after, Mr. Greatorex had well said it. 

‘‘Am I to starve in future, that you won’t give me a home?” she 
burst forth, driving other thoughts away from her. ‘“ What’s two hun- 
dred a-year? How am [I to live?” 

‘“ My recommendation to you was, that you should live in Boulogne ; 
with or near your mother,” Mr. Greatorex answered, calmly. ‘“ The 
two hundred pounds will be amply sufficient for that.” 
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“Two hundred pounds !” she retorted, rudely. ‘I shall spend that 
on my dress.” 

“‘ As you please, of course. It is the sum that will be paid you in 
quarterly instalments of fifty pounds, as long as I live. At my death, 
the half of it only would be secured to you. Should you marry again, 
the payments would altogether cease. All this I stated to you in my 
letter: I repeat it now. Not another shilling will you receive from me 
—in life or after death.” 

She saw her future; saw it all laid out before her as on a map; and 
her face took a blank look, betraying mortification and despair. No 
more ravishing toilettes or French waiting-maids; no more costly 
dinner-givings, or magnificent kettle-drums. Mrs. Bede Greatorex and 
society must henceforth live tolerably far apart. The home she had so 
despised, this that she was now being turned from, would be a very 
palace compared to the lodgings in Boulogne. 

“To prolong this interview will not be productive of further result,” 
spoke Mr. Greatorex, taking a step towards the door. “I must beg 
to remind you that friends are waiting for me.” 

‘And my clothes, that I left here? And the ornaments that were 
mine ?” 

“ Everything belonging to you has been packed ready for removal. 
The cases shall be all sent to whatever place you may name.” 

She turned away without another word. Mr. Greatorex rang the 
bell, Outside, sitting underneath one of the white statues, near the 
small conservatory, was the French maid, inwardly railing against the 
want of politeness of these miserable Anglishe. ‘Trusty Philip had 
warned her that she need not go up higher. 

The cab drove away with them, and Mr. Greatorex returned to the 
dining-room with a relieved heart. 

‘She is done with at last, thank Heaven! Let us have tea together, 
Roland,” he added, with a hearty smile. ‘Lady Yorke will take off 
her bonnet, and make it for us; as she did when she was my little 
friend Annabel Channing.” 

Copy of the letter received by Judge Kene from Bede Greatorex. 

‘‘As you know so much, Sir Thomas, I owe it to you and to 
myself to afford some further explanation. You have shown yourself 
a true friend: add to the obligation, by imparting the details I now 
write to Henry William Ollivera. 

‘“When I was despatched to Helstonleigh on that fatal mission, I 
was engaged to be married to Louisa Joliffe, and loved her passion- 
ately. The engagement had existed several months, but it was at her 
request kept a secret to ourselves. After delivering the message and 
business I was charged with to John, we sat on in his room talking of 
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Joliffes’: John laughed a little, and said perhaps he should. One word 
led to another, and at last he told me, premising it must be in con- 
fidence, that he was engaged to Louisa. I thought he was joking ; 
my answer annoyed him; and he went on to say things about Louisa’s 
love for him, and their future marriage. That nearly drove me wild. 
What, I hardly know now. It seemed to me that he had treacherously 
stepped in to strive to take my bride from me, to win her for him- 
self, my one little ewe-lamb. We recriminated on each other: 
she had deceived us both, but neither of us suspected it then; 
and we felt something like rival tiger-cats: at least I know I did. 
Whenever my Spanish blood got up I was a madman—as you 
may remember, Kene, for you saw me once or twice in earlier 
days—I was nothing else that wicked evening. At some taunt of 
his, or it sounded like one to me, I took up the pistol that lay on 
the table underneath my hand, and fired it at him. Before Heaven, 
where I shall so soon stand, I declare that I had no deliberate inten- 
tion of killing him. I did not know whether the pistol was loaded or 
not. Ido not even think I knew what I was doing, or that I had 
caught up the pistol; in my mad rage I was conscious of nothing. 
The shot killed him instantaneously, even in the midst of his cry. I 
cried out, too, with horror at what I had done; my passion faded, and 
I stood still as he was. Before I crossed the step or two to his succour, 
I saw that he was dead. How horribly I have repented since that I 
did not fling open the door and call out for assistance, none, save my- 
self, can know. Self-preservation lies instinctively within us all, and I 
suppose that stopped me. Oh, the false coward that I have since ever 
called myself !—the years of concealment and misery it would have 
saved! All I thought of then was to get away. A short while I lis- 
tened, but no sound told that any one had been within earshot. I softly 
opened the door to escape, putting out my head first to reconnoitre, 
and—found myself nearly face to face witha man. He stood on the 
stairs In an attitude of listening, and our eyes met in the gas-light. I 
never forgot his: they seemed to shine out from a mass of black hair ! 
those same eyes afterwards puzzled my memory for years. When the 
eyes of my subsequent clerk, Mr. Brown, had used to strike some un- 
pleasant chord on my memory but what I could not fathom, I never 
connected them with those other eyes: for Brown had put off his dis- 
guise then, and looked entirely another person. Ah, Kene! don’t you 
see the obligation I lie under to this man, George Winter? Not at that 
moment did he know I had committed murder ; but in a short period 
of time, as soon as the newspapers supplied details of the night’s 
doings, he could but become aware of it. Had a doubt remained on 
his mind when he entered our office and knew me for Bede Greatorex, 
the thing must have been made clear to him as daylight. To shield me 
he has remained under a cloud himself. I hope my father will reward 
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him. Even when he was giving his evidence before you and the rest, 
he told a lie to save me. For he said when he saw the face at the 
door, it was a/ter the departure of Mr. Bede Greatorex. It was my face 
he saw, Kene: no other. All through these years he has watched my 
misery ; and in his great compassion for what he knew my sufferings 
must be, has been silently lightening life to me where he could. But 
to go back to the time. 

“‘T should think we gazed at each other for the space of half'a 
minute—the man on the stairs and I. The fright of seeing some one 
there nearly paralysed me, and then I went in again and shut the door. 
It was perhaps the sight of him that caused me to attempt to throw tlie 
suspicion off myself; certainly I had not thought of it before. I put 
the pistol on the carpet, by the chair, as if it had fallen from John’s 
right hand ; and next, looking about on the table, I found the unf- 
nished letter, and added the lines you know of. I seemed to be doing 
it in a dream; that it was not myself, but somebody else, and all ina 
desperate hurry, for I grew afraid of stopping. Then it occurred to 
me to put out the lamp—I don’t know why: and upon that I went out 
resolutely, for I did not like the dark. Such seemed to be against me. 
As I opened the door this second time, some young man (not the first) 
was passing by. Instinct caused me to turn round and make believe to 
be speaking to John. What words I really said I should never have 
remembered but for hearing the young man, Alfred Jones, repeat them 
at the coroner’s inquest. They served me more than I thought; for 
Alfred Jones unconsciously took up the natural supposition that John 
was also speaking to me. ‘This version went forth to the public, and it 
was assumed that what happened, happened after my departure. 
There’s no doubt that it was the chief element in throwing suspicion off 
me. He showed me out of the house, and thenceforward I had to try 
and act the part of aninnocent man. I went to the “‘ Star and Garter,” 
and drank some brandy and water. I went thence to Mrs. Joliffe’s. 
How I did it all, with that horrible thing upon me, I have never known. 
I said a few cautious words to Louisa, and by her answers I felt sure 
that John’s boast had been (at least, in part), a vain one. As I returned 
up High Street, some tradesman was just standing within his side-door. 
He did not knowI saw him. Halting, I looked at John Ollivera’s 
windows, just opposite, and said something to the effect that John 
must have gone to bed—all for the man to hear me. Just afterwards I 
met you, Kene—do you remember it? ‘You were going to call on 
John; but I said he had gone to bed, and the people of the house too, 
I supposed, as there was no light to be seen. I shrunk from the dis- 
covery, and would fain have put it off for ever. What a night that was 
forme! As I had stirred the tea at Mrs. Joliffe’s, as, I.stirred the 
brandy and water at the hotel, John’s face seemed to be in the liquid, 
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burnt out, I saw him in his chair, just as I had left him. I had not 
dared to ask for a night-light, lest jit might excite suspicion. How 
could I answer for it that the hotel would not get to learn I was not in 
the habit of burning one? 

“You know the rest: the discovery and the inquest that followed. 
Did I act my part well, Kene? I suppose so, by the result. That day 
—the first—you were with me when we examined John’s desk, it was 
advised that I should look over his letters for any clue that perhaps 
they might show to the motive of his self-inflicted death. The large 
bundle of letters, Kene, came I found from Louisa Joliffe, and poor 
John’s was no vain boast: she had been all to him that she had pro- 
fessed to be to me, and a traitor to both. 

“Why did I marry her? you will naturally ask. Ah, why! why! 
Because my love for her fooled me into it: because, if you will, I was 
mad. When we met again, months afterwards, the passion that I 
thought I had killed within me rose up with tenfold force, and I yielded 
to it. To do so was not much less sinful (looking at it as I look now) 
than the other and greater crime. I saw it even as I stood with her 
before the altar; I saw it afterwards clearer and clearer. But I loved 
her even in spite of my better judgment; I love her even yet: and 
I have striven to do my duty by her in all indulgence, to shield her 
from the cares of the world. 

‘‘ And there’s my life’s history. Oh, Kene, if I have been more sin- 
ful than other men, my merciful God knows what my expiation has 
been! Can you even faintly picture it to yourself? From a few 
minutes after the breath went out of poor John’s body, my punishment 
set in. It was only fear just at first; it was the bitterest remorse after- 
wards that ever made a wreck of mortal man. J am not a murderer by 
nature, and John and I were dear friends. My days have been one 
long, wearing penance: regret for him and his shortened life—dread of 
my crime’s discovery—one or the other filling every moment ; remorse 
and repentance—repentance and remorse; and that it has been so is 
owing to Heaven’s mercy. Not an hour of the day or night but I 
would gladly have given up my own life to restore his. After the first 
confused horror had passed, I should have declared the truth at the 
time but for my mother’s sake. In her state of health it would have 
killed her. When she died, the time had gone by for it, and I had my 
father and my wife to consider still, and remained perforce silent. My 
father has thought my bodily health failed. In one sense, so it did ; 
for I have been wasting away from the first, dying slowly, inch by 
inch. 

“ And that’s all, Kene. When you shall have heard news of my 
death—it will be with you very close upon this letter—disclose the 
whole to Henry William Ollivera. With regard to my father, I leave 
the matter to you. If he in the shghtest degree suspects me—and I] 
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can but think he must, after Winter’s confession, and from the easy 
acquiescence he gave to my coming on the Continent for an indefinite 
period—then tell him the whole. Heaven bless you all, and grant you 
the peace that can spring alone of Jesus Christ’s atonement! I have 
dared to think it mine for some little time now. 

‘* BEDE GREATOREX.” 


When the tidings of Bede’s death reached him, Sir Thomas Kene 
went out to seek an interview with Mr. Ollivera. The clergyman read 
the letter, and bent his head in prolonged silence. 

“« After all, I suppose John’s grave will have to remain undisturbed,” 
spoke the Judge. ‘“ Winter cleared his memory.” 

“Yes; better so perhaps,” was the slow, thoughtful reply. “If I 
had never before been thankful that I read the burial service over him, 
I should be so now. You see I was right, Kene. God be merciful to 
us all ; for we are miserable sinners !” 


THE END, 
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LEICESTER SQUARE SOUP-KITCHEN.* 


T has often been a problem to me whether any one has ever properly 
4 realized the misery existing in this great city of ours: the awful, 
searching misery always raging, but which becomes rampant as the days 
grow short and cold. One thing is certain—that until some practical 
knowledge has been gained, some personal inspection of the wretched- 
ness that abounds has been made, it is not possible, by the utmost 
stretch of the imagination, to arrive at a true picture of the case. 

Sitting by our warm fires, we take up a newspaper and read of people 
dying of cold; but though a spasm of sorrow may pass through the 
heart for the poor wretches, and though, to a certain extent, sympa- 
thizing with their fate, it is as beyond our power to enter into the suffer- 
ings of their slow death-tortures, as it is for a strong man to endeavour 
to realize the position of one dying of a long, painful disease. Well- 
fed, well-housed, our purses always well-filled, we cannot possibly 
estimate the nakedness, and starvation, and misery, that has not a roof 
in which to take refuge from the rains and frosts of night. It cannot 
come home to most of us—for mankind is apt to be careless and un- 
thoughtful—with that force which compels us to do our utmost towards 
alleviating this dreadful destitution. “Out of sight out of mind” is a 
true saying in this, as in many other matters of life. But when brought 
into contact with it, when we go forth to the haunts and dens of London, 
and see with our own eyes, and hear with our own ears, then we begin 
to feel, and think, and know; and to marvel how it is that so much is 
done for the poor far-off savages, and so little, comparatively and 
effectually, for our own equally savage poor at home. 

And, looking at our poors’ rates, and the amounts given away daily 
and annually in charity, we wondcr how it comes to pass that so much 
misery does or can exist; and we are compelled to acknowledge that 
the mere giving away of money will never stem distress. Real misery, 
for the most part, keeps itself in the background ; it is your idle, un- 
deserving vagabond who comes in for much of the bounty. And we 
are such a people for system, and committees, and overlookers—parish 
and otherwise—wrong though it all is for the most part—that a great 
deal, intended for distress, never gets near it at all. And so the world 
of London goes on: year by year charity multiplying; year by year 
poverty increasing, until it has now reached proportions so terrible and 
gigantic, that a thinking man shrinks from looking to the future. We 
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cannot wonder at crime when much of it is created by misery ; many 
falling into it wilfully, forno other purpose than to ensure themselves food 
and lodging—though it be a prison and prison fare—for at least a short 
space of their unhappy lives. Were the amount of money doubled that 
is yearly given away in charity, the probability is that, under the 
present order of things, the distress of London would be little, if any, 
less than it is. But into that great question—whether so much charity 
may not be a mistake—it is not the province of this short paper to enter. 
Enough that it deals with things as they are. 

It is certain that the best mode of giving away alms is to do it per- 
sonally, and so see that it goes into the right channels ; that it really 
relieves distress, and does not encourage vagabondism, or support a 
costly staff of numerous officials. But, of all who are disposed to give, 
probably but a small proportion of them could do this. Many are 
hindered by lack of time; by other occupations ; many, alas, are not 
fitted for the work : for the gift—and it is a gift—of being able to visit 
the poor, is not so universally bestowed upon mankind, as some by 
their writings and preachings would lead us to imagine. The next 
important step, then, to self-visiting, is to find out those in a parish 
who give themselves up to this work, and conscientiously undertake the 
labour; and help them with our purse, if we cannot with our time. 
And thirdly, an important duty devolving upon us, is to discover those 
Institutions which have been established for the relief of destitution, and 
contribute our support to the most worthy of them, as far as we can. 

Amongst these institutions the Soup-kitchens of London are worthy of 
taking high rank. The amount of distress they relieve can only be 
realized by a personal visit to one or all of them. The visit will be 
worth a little time and trouble, for the impression made will not be 
easily forgotten. 

The one we wish specially to call attention to in this paper is situated 
in the very heart of the metropolis, and in that portion where wealth and 
poverty, both in extreme, are such near neighbours that they seem to be 
running together a perpetual hand-in-hand race. Yet the wealth increases, 
and the misery does not diminish. Leicester Square Soup-Kitchen 
takes its name from the fact of its having originally been founded in that 
locality, in 1840, by Mr. Charles Cochrane, who one time contested the 
City of Westminster. But, the premises being large and costly, it was 
subsequently removed to its present position, a small place leading out 
of Great Windmill Street, W., rejoicing in the not inappropriate name 
of Ham Yard. <A few days since I chanced to pay the place a visit, 
and I would recommend others to do the same: the whole thing is 
open to public inspection, and visitors are treated with invariable 
courtesy and civility. It was about half-past two in the day, and the 
Yard was then filling with a crowd of half-starved men<and women, 
betraying all the sions of misery Rutthey ware nvdarle arth a onhdued 
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hushed quietness that told how much they needed the food for which 
they were waiting. And it was enough to make the heart ache, and the 
eye dim, to see that a large number of those assembled would have to 
be sent away empty : to depart with their fast unbroken, after standing 
there, some for one hour, some for two, some for more, in the bare hope 
of being relieved. Fifty eyes, greedy and glaring with hunger, were at 
once turned upon me, with a question more plainly put than if words 
had spoken it: “Have you a ticket to give us?” I hastened to the 
side door, and passed through the kitchen up to the secretary’s room, 
where we remained until afew moments before three. We then returned 
together to the kitchen. Bowls filled with soup and bread, well 
thickened, were ranged round two or three tables running along the 
walls. I tasted some of the soup from one of the coppers, in a large 
wooden spoon used for stirring, and can vouch for its being so palate- 
able, that a meal from it would be no hardship to some of us, who have 
no great hunger to assuage. On one side, in a sort of open stand, were: 
some loaves and a large quantity of dry crusts, the latter obtained every 
morning from some of the clubs of London. But I wondered whether 
even poverty would be thankful for these doubly-dry remnants. Exactly 
at three the bar was withdrawn, and as many admitted, one by one, as 
soup was prepared for. This number varies according to the season 
of the year: on this particular day it was low, the whole number ad- 
mitted not being above thirty. Those nearest the door with tickets 
had the preference: they walked in, and when all were seated, com- 
posed a motley group ; chiefly men, but a few women; the men, being 
the strongest, could push their way to the front. It was a sight, to 
watch the faces of the men as they disposed of the soup, given to them 
at that degree of heat which prevented them from swallowing it too 
rapidly. The first to finish off the contents of a bowl—each bowl hold- 
ing about a pint and a half—was a small child—a girl—the only child 
present. It disappeared so quickly, in spite of the heat, that involun- 
tarily I glanced under the table; but no, the little throat had managed 
to perform a greater wonder than the larger ones. Next in the cata- 
logue came a huge, thin specimen of humanity, unmistakeably Imsh ; as 
soon as his bowl was disposed of he cast longing glances towards the 
coppers, and would evidently have liked it replenished ; but this is not 
permitted ; and indeed, from the size of the bowls, it is scarcely neces- 
sary. One such meal a day would keep a man at any rate from 
starvation. 

Whilst this eating was in process, others came in with jugs and bags, 
provided with family tickets. They entered in a quiet, slow-moving 
stream, for the most part women; and if the eating men had in any 
way excited compassion, these aroused it tenfold. I could but compare 
the string to a death procession, so pallid and woe-begone were, for the 
most part, its members. Many of them looked all but starved ; most of 
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them were too scantily clothed to keep out even the edge of the cold: . 
poor, wretched women, with the glitter of hunger in their eyes, the 
ghawing worm of disease in their cheeks ; living a life of self-denial and 
self-sacrifice, perhaps for the sake of their starving young ones at home. 
Involuntarily a cry rose up within me, and a wonder why the Almighty 
should permit this fearful misery upon His creatures. And then came 
the recollection of the curse, and I felt that it was here, visibly, in full 
force. The heart yearned to relieve this despair, but felt itself powerless. 
One man in the procession looked at death’s very door; I have never 
Seen a more perfect specimen of a living skeleton ; yet there was an 
odour of respectability about his seedy black clothes, and quiet motions, 
that suggested better days. I pointed him out to the secretary. 

“Ah,” he replied, “I have seen him here for some time past. Some 
days he is successful, others he has to go away empty. He is a respect- 
able man, but through no fault of his has fallen into extreme poverty: as 
you surmise, he has known much better days.” ‘The crusts had all this 
time been disappearing, received with a thankfulness that set all 
doubt on the score of their dryness at rest. The man, having got his 
jug filled, opened a large sack that would have held a hundred-weight 
and two platefuls were shovelled into it, with which he went away. But 
the look of despair seemed fixed ; the eyes had not brightened for one 
moment at the sight of the soup; his load of care seemed too heavy to 
give place to even a gleam at the temporary relief. ‘Those lines which 
have been so often quoted since they were written rushed into my mind, 
and I wished that some who have never remembered them to profit 
could have been present then. 


**T drank of the richest wines, 
And ate whatever is good, 
Fish and flesh, and fowl and fruit, 
Supplied my hungry mood ; 
But I never remember’d the wretched ones 
That starved for want of food.” 


Before the in-pouring stream had ended—alas! long before all had 
been satisfied—the coppers were declared empty, and the distribution 
was over for that day. The manager counted out those within the 
kitchen whose jugs and bags were unfilled—eighteen. Eighteen poor, 
hungry beings, with tickets in their hands, and starving children at 
home, to be sent away! and some of them had met with the same fate 
yesterday ! A few looked sullen with disappointment, others heart- 
broken ; all stood still for a little, hoping against hope—as if the coppers 
would re-fill themselves by a special miracle—as if it were too terrible 
to be true that they must go away, empty-handed as they had come. 
Meanwhile, the word was given outside, and a wailing shout of disap- 
pointment arose from a large body of eager, waiting ‘meno They were 
no doubt sick with hunger; but there was nothing for it but to move 
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than was the number of those who had been successful. When all had 
departed, and the doors were again closed, there was heard a quiet tap 
at one of them; it got no response, and was again repeated. They 
opened the door then, and a lad of about fourteen presented himself to 
wew; in speech, look, and dress, almost a gentleman. He seemed, 
and probably felt himself, too much apart from the crowd to endeavour 
to push his way in with them. 

“‘What brings a boy like you, here?” asked the manager. 

‘“‘T want some soup,” was the reply. 

“* Why did you not come at the proper time ?” 

The boy hung his head, as if not liking to confess the true reason. “I 
have been waiting the whole morning,” he answered at length, in a low 
tone, “in the hope of getting something.” 

“Then you should have come sooner. The soup’s all gone. But 
where are your friends?” continued the manager; ‘‘ what brings a boy 
of your appearance asking for soup ?” 

‘“‘T have no friends,” was the answer. “Only my father, who is ill.” 
And not liking to be questioned, perhaps, he looked down again, and 
‘began to beat with his foot. 

“Well,” replied the manager, ‘I’m sorry for you, but there’s no- 
thing left.” It was true enough, for the sides and bottoms of the 
coppers had been well scraped for the last woman. ‘ Come to-morrow.” 
And the lad had to go away with the words ringing in his ears, the hope 
they suggested his only consolation. 

And this is a constant experience: this sad scene occurs day after 
day ; until those whose business it is to attend to it become, happily 
for them, hardened and callous by familiarity. 

Besides the soup-kitchen there is a night refuge, with accommodation 
for fifteen people. Three rooms of five beds each; two for men, one 
for women. ‘The lowest and dirtiest are not admitted. The entrance 
hour is nine o'clock, and to each person is given supper, bed, and 
breakfast. There is a lavatory also attached to the place, and any one 
in the morning desirous of a good wash, may turn in and make himself 
clean and respectable, free of all charge, and it is a boon of which 
hundreds avail themselves. Many of the poor are dirty from force of 
circumstance rather than from choice. Cleanliness is implanted in the 
nature of most men and women, and its very effect upon the moral 
character is such that I believe crime would be less prevalent than it is, 
if soap and water were only more accessible. The rooms, for what they 
are, are comfortable. It would have been a pleasure to see a little 
more clothing upon the beds, but everything was as clean and in good 
erder as could be expected. “It is astonishing,” said the manager, 
‘“‘ the class of people we sometimes get here.” Many have been most 
respectable ; some, now and then, downright gentlemen. “Ah! sir,”— 
with a sigh that would have done credit to a giant—“ it’s a true saying 
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—one half the world doesn’t know how the other half lives. But. F: 
fancy there are few people really ‘believe that men who have once been: ~ 
gentlemen ever do come down to this state. They hear of such cases,., 
but hsten as they would to some story-book ; they treat it as romance ;, 
but itis true for all that. Ay! and the cases are of more frequent 
occurrence than even I, with my experience, have supposed.” 

“‘ Are you always full at night ?” 

‘“‘It depends very much upon the time of year. In cold weather we 
could do with many more beds if we had them. It is a pity there is 
not an institution of this kind on a more gigantic scale. If people gave 
their money to found such places, they would be doing far more good. 
than in letting it go as it does—one hardly knows where. Some of the 
night refuges in London are perfect abominations ; the work-houses are 
abuses ; I do not wonder that they are hated and shunned.” 

“On the other hand,” I remarked, “if they were made too com- 
fortable ———” 

He burst out laughing, and then shook his head. ‘“ When that takes. 
place, sir, we may expect the sun to fall from heaven.” 

Most likely he spoke truth. Nothing of this kind ever is overdone. 
Upon one thing we were both agreed—that the soup-kitchen is a great 
boon, with the smallest possible amount of abuse attaching to it. Some 
evil must invariably be mixed with the good: nothing can be perfect. 
But half a loaf is better than no bread. It is our duty—God having 
given us abundance—to relieve misery, even when self-wrought ; and it: 
is not for us to pass judgment. Enshrined in our great blessings, let us: 
put this question to ourselves—are they not far more than we deserve ? 
‘““T thank God,” said a great divine, upon seeing a criminal led out to exe- 
cution, “‘not that I am better than that man, but that I have been kept 
from his temptations.” He understood human nature, and knew how 
much was due to the force of circumstances; to example, and associa- 
tion, and training. Many of our poor possess nothing of this :- the 
marvel is that they grow up as good as they are. 

The Leicester Square Soup-kitchen is a great boon ; we;repeat it em- 
phatically. Just now its funds are at a very low ebb—lower than they 
have been for very long ; for it is supported entirely by voluntary con- 
tributions. Anything in the shape of help, be it great or small, would 
be gladly received by Mr. Hobson, the secretary. Since 1853 it has. 
never been closed for a single day—for it gives its supplies all the year 
round—and yet, a short while ago, it was feared they would have, for a 
little while, at any rate, to cease. In wintry weather, with the frost and. 
snow on the ground, as many as a thousand a day are sometimes relieved. 
Let us give it aid, that it may flourish throughout this and,many ensuing 
winters—that it may : relieve sce a soul from the pangs of hunger and. 
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When we sit at our well-spread table on Christmas day, and wish each 
other a Merry Christmas, may we remember to practical profit those 
of our fellow-creatures crowding, even then, round the soup-kitchen. 
God sees all. And the Saviour has said, The poor ye have with you 
always. 

CHRISTMAS, 1869. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


THE children sung a song this Christmas morning, 
Mellow and clear, outside my chamber door, 
Waking me softly from my pleasant dreaming 
Of unforgotten Christmas days of yore. 


Sweetly they sung, my neighbour’s happy children, 
Two merry girls and one glad-hearted boy, 

Repeating oft their song’s rejoicing burden, — 
“On Christmas morn the angels sing for joy!” 


Sweetly they sung; but ah! their cheerful voices 
Broke up my soul’s deep founts of hidden woe ; 
And pressing down my face against the pillow, 
I let the bitter torrent overflow. 


Missing the little child that warbled softly 
Two years ago to-day a song like this, 
And when the joyful melody was ended, 
Held up her sweet mouth for a Christmas kiss. 


Only one Christmas Eve my fair-eyed darling 
Lisped of dear Santa Claus her dreams among ; 
Only one Christmas morn, white-robed and joyful— 

Lifted her clear voice in a Christmas song. 


I see her little figure standing tiptoe, 
To hang her dainty stocking on the wall ;— 
O sinless heart! O perfect faith of childhood, 
Believing everything and trusting all! 


Peace, aching heart! O let me trust entirely, 

With faith and strength that nothing can destroy, 
That my sweet baby is among the angels, 

Who, on this Christmas morning, sing for joy! 


DAVID GARTH’S NIGHT-WATCH. 


HEY have been asking for a ghost-story. Just because I told 4 
one last Christmas people suppose I can tell another this. As . 
if ghosts could be had to order, and we kept a stock on hand! I can’t. ; 


do it. What I can tell, though, is nearly as good as a ghost, and mys- 
terious enough. 

We were at Crabb Cot. The leaves were falling late that year, for 
November was nearly half through, and they strewed the ground in 
shoals. But if the leaves were late, the frost was early. The weather 


had come in curiously cold. Three days before the morning I’m going | 


to speak of, the warm weather suddenly changed to a biting cold; it 
had gone on increasing, and was now as freezing as January. It’s not 
often you see ice mingling with the dead leaves of autumn. -Both the 
ice and the leaves have to do with the thing that happened: and I 
think you often find that if the weather is very unusually out of the 
common, we get something to remember it by in the future. 

Crabb Ravine, as you have heard, had its beginning beyond that 
three-cornered grove of trees opposite the store-barn. At the corner 
of a field, about midway between this lively spot and North Crabb, 
stood a small dwelling, called Willow Brook Cottage: but the brook 
from which it took its name was dry now. You could see the grove 
and descent to the Ravine from its back, and the houses of North 
Crabb from its face: but it had a lonely look, for all that—and per- 
haps that kept it empty. It had been unoccupied for more than a 
year, when the Squire, tired of seeing it so, happened to say in the 
hearing of James Hill that he would let it for almost a nominal rent. 


Hill snapped at the words and said he would be glad to rent it: for 7 | 


some cause or other he did not like the one he was in, and had been 
wanting to leave it. At least, he said this: but he was of a frightfully 
stingy turn, and we all thought the low rent prompted him. Hill was 
the working bailiff: a steady man, but severe upon everybody. 

It was during this early frost that he was beginning to move in. One 


morning after breakfast, I was taking the broad pathway across the 


fields to North Crabb, which led close by Willow Cottage, and saw 
Hill wheeling a small-sized truck up with some of his household goods 
in it. He was a tall, strong man, and the cold was tolerably sharp, but 


the load had warmed him to a glowing heat. 
6 LKLand marnino Master Tohnnvy.”’ 
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Hill wheeled the truck to the door, and sat down on one of its 
handles while he wiped his face. It was an honest, cross face; red 
habitually. The house had a good large garden on its side, enclosed 
by wooden palings ; with a shut-in shed and some pigstyes at the back. 
Lots of trees overshadowed the palings: their fallen leaves making, just 
now, a border to the garden ankle-deep inside and out. 

“A fine labour I shall have, to get the place into order !” cried Hill, 
pointing to some broken palings and the over-grown branches. “ Don’t 
think but what the Squire has got the best bargain, after all !” 

“You'd say that, Hill, if he gave you a house rent-free.” 

Hill took the key from his pocket, unlocked the door, and we went 
in. This lower room was boarded ; the kitchen was at the back ; above 
were two fair-sized chambers. One of them looked to Crabb Ravine; 
the other was only lighted from above—by a skylight in the roof. 

‘““’You have had fires here, Hill !” 

“T had ’em in every room all day yesterday, sir, and am going to 
light °em again now. My wife said it must be; and she warn’t far 
wrong ; for a damp house plays the mischief with one’s bones. The 
fools that women be, to be sure !—and my wife’s the worst of ’em.” 

‘What has your wife done Pe” 

“She hada bit of a accident yesterday, Master Johnny. <A coming 
out with a few things for this place, she stepped upon some ice, and 
fell; it gave her ankle a twist, and she had to be helped home. I’m 
blest if she’s not a-saying now that it’s a ill-omen! Because she can’t 
get about and help to shift the things in here, she says we shan’t have 
nothing but ill-luck in the place.” 

I had heard already of the ankle-twist. Hill’s wife was a little 
shrinking woman, mild and gentle, quite superior to him. She was a 
widow when he married her, a Mrs. Garth, with one son, David. Miss 
Timmens, the schoolmistress at North Crabb, was her sister. On the 
previous morning a letter had come from Worcester, saying their 
mother, Mrs. Timmens, was taken dangerously ill, and asking them to 
go over. Miss Timmens went; Hill refused his wife’s going: how 
could he get along at moving-time without her? he demanded. She 
cried and implored, but Hill was harder than flint. She had to remain 
at home, and set about her preparations for removal. In starting out 
with the first lot of moveables—a few things carried in her arms—the 
accident occurred. So that, for the helping to move, she was useless ; 
and the neighbours, ever ready to take part in a matrimonial grievance, 
said it served Hill nght. Any way, it did not improve his temper. 

‘“When do you get in here, Hill?” 

“To-morrow, Master Johnny, please the pigs. But for the wife’s 
awk’ardness we'd ha’ been in to-day. As to any help Davvy could give, 
it’s worth no more nor a rat’s; he haven’t got much more strength in him 
nor one, neither. Drat the boy! 
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Leaving Hill to his task, I went on; and in passing Mis: Seine | 
dwelling I thought I’d give a look in to see how the ankle Was. ay 2m 
cottage stood by itself, just as this ONES one did, but was léss lonely 18 
Davy’s voice called out, ‘“‘ Come in.’ Mae 

Hdwas the handiest little fellow possible for any Kind of house. Ag 
work—or for sewing either ; but not half strong enough or rough enough 2 
for a boy. His soft brown eyes had a shrinking tenderness in them, 
his face looked delicate as a girl’s, and his light hair hung in curls. But a 
he was a little bit deformed in the back—some called it only a stoop 
of the shoulders—and, though fourteen, might have been taken for ten.’ 
The boy’s love for his mother was something good. They had lived at 
Worcester, she having a small income, where he had been well brought 
up. ‘When she married Hill—all her friends were against it—of course 
they had to come to North Crabb ; but Davy was not happy. A timid 
lad always, he could not overcome his first fear of Hill. Not that the 
man was unkind, only rough and resolute. 

Davy was washing up the breakfast things ; his mother sat by, sort. 
ing out the contents of a chest: a neat little woman in a green stuff 
gown, with the same sweet eyes as David’s and the shrinking look in 
them. She left off when I went in, and said her anklé was no worse. 

“ ¥t’s a pity it happened just now, Mrs. Hill.” - 

“T’d have given a great deal for it not to, sir. They call me foolish, 
I know; always have done; but it just seems to me like a bad omen. 
I had got a few articles in my arms, the first trifles we’d begun to move, 
and down I fell on going out at this door. To me it seems nothing 
but a warning that we ought not to move in to Willow Cottage.” 

David had halted with his tea-cups, his brown eyes fixed approvingly 
on his mother. That it was not the first time he had listened to the 
superstition and that he was every whit as bad as she, might be plainly 
seem. 

‘tT have never liked the thought of that new place from the first, 
Master Johnny. It’s as if something held me back from it. Hill, he 
keeps saying that it’s a convenient dwelling, and dirt-cheap ; and so it 
is: but I don’t like the notion of it. No more does David.” | 

‘¢ Oh, I dare say you'll like it when you get in, Mrs. Hill; and David 
too.” 

“It’s to be hoped so, sir.” 

The day went on; and its after-events I can only speak of from 
hearsay. Hill moved in a good portion of his goods, David carrying 
some of the light things. Luke Macintosh was asked to go and sleep 
in the house that night as a safeguard against thieves, but he flatly 
refused, unless somebody slept there with him. Hill ridiculed him for 
his cowardice ; and finally agreed that David should bear, him company. 

He made the bargain without his wife. She had other views for 
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seven o’clock evening train ; not so much because his bed and bedding 
had been carried off and there was nothing to sleep on, but that his 
dying grandmother had expressed a wish to see him. To hear then 
that David was not to go, did not please Mrs. Hill. 

It was David himself who carried in the news. She had the tea 
waiting on the table when they came in: David first; for his step- 
father had stopped to speak to somebody in the road. 

“But David, dear—you must go to Worcester,” she said, when he 
told her. 

“* He'll never let me, mother,” was David’s whispered answer. ‘‘ He 
says the things might be stolen if nobody takes care of them: and 
Macintosh is afraid to be there alone.” 

She paused and looked at him, a thought striking her. The boy 
svas leaning upon her in his fond manner, his hand in hers. 

‘Should you be afraid, David ?” 

“ Not—I think—with Luke. We are to be in the same room.” 

But Mrs. Hill noticed that his voice was hesitating; that his small 
weak hand trembled in hers. There was not a more morally brave - 
heart than David Garth’s ; he had had a religious training ; but at being 
alone in the dark he was a very coward, afraid of ghosts and goblins. 

“ Fill,” said she to her husband when he stamped in, wiping his 
shoes, the lad having gone then to wash his hands, “I can’t let David 
sleep in the other house to-night. He'll be too timid.” 

“Timid !” repeated Hill, staring at the words. “Why, Luke Mac- 
antosh will be with him.” 

“David won’t like it. Macintosh is nothing but a coward himself.” 

“ Don’t thee be a fool, and show it,” returned rough Hill. ‘‘ Thee’ll 
keep that boy a baby for his life. Davvy would as soon sleep in the 
house alone as not, but for the folly put into his head by you. And 
why not? He’s fourteen.” 

Hill—to give him his due—only spoke as he thought. That any one 
in the world, grown to fourteen and upwards, could be truly afraid of 
sleeping in a house alone, was to him literally incomprehensible—a 
social phenomenon never to be understood. 

“I said he must go over to Worcester to see mother, James,” she 
meekly resumed ; “ you know I did.” 

‘Well, he can’t go to-night; he shall go in the morning. There! 
He may stopwith her for a week, an’ ye like, for all the good he’s of to me.” 

‘““Mother’s looking for him to-night, and he ought to go. The 
dying ? 

‘¢Now just you drop it, for he can’t be spared,” interrupted Hill. 
“The goods might be stole, with all the loose characters there is about, 
and that fool of a Macintosh won’t go in of himself. Davvy must keep 
him company—it’s not so much he does for his keep—and he may start 
for Worcester by daylight.” 
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Whenever Hill came down upon her with this resolute decision, i¢ 
struck her timid forthwith. The allusion to the boy’s keep was an addi- 
tional stab ; for it was beginning to be rather a sore subject. An uncle 
at Worcester, who had no family and was well to do, had partly offered 
to adopt the lad; but it was not settled yet. Davy was a great favour- 
ite with all the relatives; Miss Timmens, the schoolmistress, doted om 
him, Mrs. Hill, not venturing on further remonstrance, made the best 
of the situation. 

‘Davy, you are to go to Worcester the first thing in the morning,” 
she said, when he came back from washing his hands: ‘so as soon as 
you've been home and had a bit o’ breakfast, you shall run off to the 
train.” 

The tea over, Hill went out on some business, saying he should be in 
at eight, or thereabouts, to go with Davy to the cottage. As the hour 
drew near, David, sitting over the fire with his mother in pleasant talk, 
as they loved to do, asked if he should read before he went: for her 
habit was to read in the Bible to him, or cause him to read to her, the 
last thing. 

‘Yes, dear,” she said. ‘‘ Read the ninety-first Psalm.” 

So David read it. Closing the book when it was over, he sat with 16 
on his knee, thoughtfully. 

“‘If we could but see the angels, mother ! It is so difficult to rememr 
ber always that they are close around, taking care of us.” : 

‘So it is, Davy. Most of us forget it.” 
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‘When life’s over it will be so pleasant for them to carry us away to 


Heaven! I wish you and I could go together, mother.” 

‘We shall each go when God pleases, David.” 

**Oh, yes, I know that.” 

Mrs. Hill, remembering this little bit of conversation word for word 
repeated it afterwards to me and others, with how they had sat, 
and David’s looks. I tell this for fear people might think I invented 
it. | 

Hill came in, and they prepared to go to the other house. David, 
his arms full—for, of course, with things to be carried, they did not go 
empty-handed—came suddenly back from the door in going out, flung 
his load down, and clasped his mother. She bent to kiss him. 

“Good night, my dearone! Don’t you and Luke get chattering all 
night. Go to sleep betimes.” 

He burst into tears, clinging to her with trembling sobs. It was as 
if his heart were breaking. : 

‘¢ Are you oka to go?” she whispered. 

‘“‘T must go,” was his sobbing answer. 

“Now then, Davvy!” called back Hill’s rough tones, ‘what the 
plague are you lagging for?” 

‘Say good-bye to me, mother! Say good-bye!” 
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“ Good bye, and God bless you, David! Remember the angels are 
around you!” 

“T know; I know!” 

Catching up his bundles, he departed, keeping some paces behind 
Hill all the way; partly to hide his face, down which the tears were 
raining ; partly in his customary awe of that formidable functionary 
who stood to him as a step-father. 

Arrived at the house, Hill was fumbling for the key, when some one 
came darting forth from under the shadow of its eaves. It proved to 
be Luke Macintosh. 

“T was a-looking round for you,” said crusty Hill. “I began to think 
you'd forgot the time o’ meeting.” 

“No, I’d not forgot it; but I’ve come to say that I can’t oblige you 
by sleeping there,” was Luke’s reply. ‘‘ The master have ordered me 
off with the waggon afore dawn, and so—I’m a-going to sleep at 
home.” 

Had I been there, I could have said the master had ot ordered Luke 
off before dawn ; but after his breakfast. It was just a ruse of his, to 
avoid doing what he had never relished, the sleeping in the house. 
Hill suspected as much, and went on at him finely, mockingly asking if 
he was afraid to see a hobgoblin. Luke dodged away in the midst of 
it, and Hill relieved his passion by a little hot language. 

‘“‘Come along, Davvy,” said he, at last; “‘we must put these here 
things inside.” 

Unlocking the door, he went in; and, the first thing, fell against some- 
thing or other in the darkness. Hill swore a little at that, and struck a 
light, the fire having gone out. This lower room was full of articles, 
thrown down out of hand; for the putting things straight was left ta 
the morrow. 

‘Carry the match afore me, Davvy. These blankets must go up- 
stairs, 

By some oversight no candles had been taken to the house ; only the 
box of matches. David lighted one after the other, while Hill ar- 
ranged the blankets on the mattress for sleeping. This room—the one 
that had the skylight—was to be David’s. 

‘‘'There,” said Hill, taking the box of matches from him, “ you'll be 
comfortable here till morning. If you find it cold, you might keep on 
your trousers,” 

David Garth stood speechless, a look of horror struggling to his 
face. In that first moment he dared not remonstrate ; his awe of Hill 
was too great. 

‘““What’s the matter now?” asked Hill, striking another match. 
“What ails you?” 

“You'll not leave me here, all by myself?” whispered the unhappy 
boy, in desperate courage. 
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‘“¢ Not leave you here by yourself! Why, what d’ye think is ‘to harm. is 
you? Don’t you try on your nonsense and games with me, Master =m 
Davvy. I’m not soft, like your mother. Say your prayers and get to 


sleep, and I’ll come and let you out in the morning.” 


By a dexterous movement, Hill got outside, and closed the door .-,¥ 


softly, slipping the bolt. The match in his fingers was nearly spent; 
but, nevertheless, it had shown a last faint vision of a boy kneeling in 
supplication, his hands held out, his face one of piteous agony. As 
Hill struck another match to light up the staircase,’ a wailing cry min- 
gled with the sound: entreaties to be let out; prayers not to be pis 
alone; low moans, telling of awful terror. 

“ Drat the boy! This comes of his mother’s coddling. Hold your 
row, Davy,” he roared out, wrathfully: ‘you’d not like me to come 
back and give you a basting.” 

And Mr. James Hill, picking his way over the bundles, locked. the 
outer door, and betook himself home. That was our bailiff What do 
you think of him ? — 

“ Did you leave Davy comfortable ?” asked Mrs. Hill, when he got 
back. 

“Ffe’ll be comfortable enough when he’s asleep,” suiliealy neyered 
Hill. ‘Of all hardened, ungrateful boys, that of yourn’s the worst.” - 

“Had Luke come when you got there?” she resumed, passing over 
the aspersion on Davy. 

“‘ He was waiting : he come right out upon us like an apparition,” was 
Hill’s evasive answer. And he did not tell the rest. 

But now, a singular thing happened that night. Mrs. Hill was in a 
sound sleep, when a loud, agonised cry of ‘‘ Mother” aroused her from 
it. She started up, wide awake instantly, and in terror so great that the 
perspiration began to pour off her face. In that moment the call was 
repeated again. The voice was David’s voice; it had appeared to be 
in the room, close to her, and she peered into every corner in vain. 
Then she supposed it must have come through the window: that David, 
from some cause or other, had come home from Willow Brook, and 
was waiting to be let in. A dread crossed her of Hill’s anger, ane she 
felt inclined to order the boy to go back again. 

Opening the casement window, she called to him by name; softly at 
first, and then louder. There was no answer. Mrs. Hill stretched out 
her head as far as the narrow casement allowed, but neither David nor 
anybody else could she see; nothing but the shadows cast by the 
moonlight. Just then the old church clock struck out. She counted 
the strokes, and found it twelve. Midnight. It was bitterly cold: she 
closed the window at last, concluding David had gone off -for fear of 
being punished. All she could hope was that he would have the sense, 
that dangerously keen night, to run off to the brick kilns, and get warmth 
there. | 
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But the mortal terror lay upon her yet“; ‘she was unable to tell why 
or wherefore ; unless from the strangely appealing agony contained in 
the cry; still less could she shake it off. It seemed odd. Hill awoke 
with the commotion, and found her shaking. 

‘““What have ye got to be 7 age on?” he asked, roughly, when 
she had told her tale. And ‘Mrs. Hill was puzzled to say what. 

*¢You had been a-dreamihg of him, that’s what it was. You’ve got 
nothing else in your mind, day nor night, but that there boy.” 

“Tt was not a dream; I am quite positive it was himself ; I couldn’t 
mistake his voice,” persisted Mrs. Hill. ‘‘He has come away from the 
cottage, for sure. Perhaps that Luke Macintosh might have got teasing 
him.” 

Knowing what Hill knew, he could safely have stood out that the 
boy could not have come away from it; but he said no more. Rolling 
himself round, he prepared to go to sleep again, resentful at having 
been woke up. 

Hill overslept himself in the morning ; possibly through the interrup- 
tion to his rest. When he went out it was broad daylight. David 
Garth’s being locked up half an hour more or less went for nothing 
with Hill, and he stayed to load the truck with some of the remainder 
of his goods, 

‘“‘Send Davy home at once, Hill,” called out the wife, as he began 
to wheel it away. “I'll give him his breakfast and let him start off to 
the train.” | 

For, with the daylight, and the sight of the door-key, Mrs. Hill 
could only reverse her opinion, and conclude unwillingly that it might 
have been a dream. Hill showed her the key, telling her that he had 
locked the door “ for safety.”” Therefore, it appeared to be an impossi- 
bility that David could have got out. 

The first thing Hill saw when he and his truck approached the cot- 
tage, was young Jim Batley, mounted on the roof and hammering away 
at the skylight with his freezing hands. Jim, a regular sailor for climb- 
ing, had climbed a tree and thence swung himself on to the tiles. Hill 
treated him to some hard words and ordered him to come down and 
get a licking. Down came Jim; taking care to dodge out of Hill’s 
reach, 

“YT can’t make David hear,” said Jim. ‘I’ve got to go to Timber- 
dale, and I want him to go along with me.” 

“‘'That’s no reason why you should get atop o’ my roof,” roared Hill. 
“You look out for a sweet hiding, young Jim. The first time I get 
hold on you, you shall have it kindly.” 

“He sleeps uncommon hard,” said Jim. ‘One ’ud think the cold 
had froze him. I’ve got to take a letter to my uncle’s at Timberdale: 
we shall find a jolly good hot breakfast when we get there.” 

Hill condescended to abate his anger so far as to inform Jim Batley 
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that David could not go to Timberdale; adding that he was going off 
by train to see his grandmother at Worcester. Ordering Jim to take 
himself off, he unlocked the door and entered the cottage. ? 

Jim Batley chose to stay. He was a tall, thin, obstinate fellow of 
eleven, and meant to wait and speak to David. Given to follow his own 
way, whenever he could, in spite of his father and mother, it occurred 
to him that perhaps David might be persuaded to take Timberdale first 
and the train after. 

He amused himself amid the dead leaves while he waited. But it 
seemed that David took a long while dressing himself. The truck 
stood at the door; Jim stamped and whistled; and shied a few stones 
at the topmost article, which was Mrs. Hill’s potato saucepan. Pre- 
sently Hill came out and began to unload; beginning with the sauce- 
pan. : 

““Where’s Davy ?” demanded Jim, from a safe distance. ‘“ Ain’t he 
ready yet ?” 

‘Now if you don’t get off about your business I’ll make you go, ' 
was Hill’s answer, keeping his back turned to the boy. “You haven't 
got nothing to stop for here.” 

“I’m stopping to speak to Davy.” 

“ Davvy was away out o’ here afore daylight and took the first train 
to Worcester. He’s there a’most by now.” 

Young boys are not clever reasoners: but certain odds and ends of 
contradictions passed through Jim’s disappointed mind. For one thing, 
he had seen Hill unlock the door. | 

‘“T don’t think he’s gone out yet. I see his boots.” 

“What boots ?” asked Hill, putting a bandbox inside the door. 

“Davy’s. I see ’em through the skylight ; they stood near the tail 
o’ the mattress.” 

‘Them was a pair o’ my boots as I carried here last night. I tell 
ye Davvy’s gone: can’t ye believe? He won’t be home for some days 
neither, for his grandmother’s safe to keep him.” 

Jim Batley went slowly off on his way to Timberdale: there was 
nothing to stay for, Davy being gone. Happening to turn round, he 
caught Hill looking after him, and saw his face for the first time. It 
had turned as white as death. The contrast was very remarkable, from 
its being usually of a deep red. 

“Well, I never!” cried Jim, halting in surprise. ‘“ Mayhap the 
cold have took him! Serve him right.” 

When Hill had got all the things inside he locked himself in, pro- 
bably not to be disturbed while he arranged them. Mrs. Hill had been 
waiting breakfast ever so long when she heard the truck coming back. 

“‘ Whatever’ s become of David?” she began. “I expected him 
home at once.’ 

“ David has started for Worcester,” said Hill. 
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‘« Started for Worcester! Without his breakfast ?” 

** Now don’t you worry yourself about petty things,” returned Hill, 
crustily. ‘You wanted him to go, and he’s gone. He won’t starve; 
let him alone for that.” 

The notion assumed by Mrs. Hill was, that her husband had started 
the boy off from the cottage direct to the train. She felt thoroughly 
vexed. 

“‘He had got all his old clothes on, Hill. Id not have had him go 
to Worcester in that plight for any money. You might have let the 
child come home for a bit of breakfast—and to dress himself. There 
was not so much as a brush and comb at the place, to brush his hair 
tidy.” 

“There’s no pleasing you,” growled Hill. “ Last night you were 
a’most in a tantrum o’ crying, cause Davvy couldn’t be let go over to 
see your mother; and, now that he is gone, ¢ta¢ don’t please ye! 
Women be the very deuce for grumbling.” 

Mrs. Hill dropped the subject—there could be no remedy—and gave 
her husband his breakfast in silence. Hill seemed to eat nothing, and 
looked very pale ; at moments ghastly. 

“Don’t you feel well? ” she asked. 

“© Well ?—I’m well enough. What should ail me—barring the cold? 
It’s as sharp a frost as ever I was out in.” 

*¢ Drink this,” she said, pouring him out another cup of hot tea. “It 
is cold; and I’m sorry we've got it for our moving. What time shall 
we get in to-day, Hill?” 

“‘Not at all.” 

**Not at all!” repeated the wife in surprise. 

** No, not at all,” was Hill’s surly confirmation. ‘What with you 
disabled, and Davvy o’ no use, things is not as forrard as they ought to 
be. I’ve got to be off to my work too, pretty quick, or the Squire’ll 
be about me. We shan’t get in till to-morrow.” 

“But nearly all our things are in,” she remonstrated. ‘‘There’s as 
good as nothing left here.” 

“*T tell ye we don’t go in afore to-morrow,” said Hill, giving the table 
a thump. ‘“Can’t you be satisfied with that ?” 

He went off to his work. Mrs. Hill, accepting the change as inevit- 
able, resigned herself to it, and borrowed a saucepan to cook the 
potatoes for dinner. She might have spared herself the trouble ; since 
her husband did not come in for any. He bought a penny loaf and 
some cheese, and made his dinner of it inside our yellow barn, Molly 
giving him some beer. He had done it before when very busy: but 
the work he was about that day was in no such hurry, and he might 
have left it if he would. 

‘Who is to sleep in the house to-night?” his wife asked him when 
he got home to tea. 
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“TI shall,” said Hill. “I -won’t be beholden to nobody.” 
_ Mrs. Hill, remembering the experience of the past night, quaked a ~ 
_ little at finding she should have to sleep in the old place alone, devoutly 
praying there might be no recurrence of the dream that had put her > 
into such mortal terror. She and Davy were just alike—frightened at 
their own shadows in the dark. When Hill was safe off, she scuttered 
into bed, and kept her head under the clothes. 

Hill came back betimes in the morning ; and they moved in at once ; 
old Coney’s man, who happened to be out with the dog-cart, offering to 
drive Mrs. Hill. Though her ankle was better and the distance short, 
she could hardly have walked. Instead of finding the house in order, 
as she expected, it was all at sixes and sevens; the things lying about 
all over it. | 

Towards evening, Hannah got me to call at Willow Brook and say 
she’d go there in the morning for an hour or two, to help put things in 
order—the mistress had said she might. The fact was, Hannah was 
burning for the gossip: she and Hill’s wife being choice friends. It 
was nearly dark; the front room looked tolerably straight, and Mrs. 
Hill sat by the fire, resting her foot and looking out at the window, for 
company, the shutters not yet shut. d 

“T’d be very thankful for her to come, Master Johnny,” she said 
eagerly, hardly letting me finish. ‘ There’s a great deal to do; and, be- 
sides that, it is so lonesome here. I never felt such a ali in all my 

ife; and I’ve gone into strange homes before this.” 

“e It does seem lonesome, somehow. ‘The fancy may go off in a. a: day 
or two.” 

‘“‘T don’t know, sir: it’s to be hoped it will. Master Tohiiages as a 
as that we are sitting here, when I got out of Mr. Coney’s dog-cart and 
put my foot over the threshold to enter, a fit of tremor took me all 
over. There was no cause for it: I mean I was not thinking of ,any- 
thing to give itme. Not a minute before, I was laughing ; for the man 
had been telling me a joking story of something that happened yester- 
day at his master’s. A strange fear seemed to come upon me:all at 
once as I stepped over the threshold, and I began to shake from head 
to foot. Hill stared at me and asked if it was the cold: I told him 
truly that I didn’t know what it was ; except that it seemed like some 
unaccountable attack, and that I was well wrapped up. He had got 
some brandy in a bottle, and he made me drink a drop. The shaking 
fit went off; but I have had a queer lonesome feeling on me ever since, 
as if the house was not one to be alone in.” 

‘¢ And you have been alone, I suppose?” 

“Every bit of the time, save when Hill came in to his dinner. I 
don’t remember ever to have had such a feeling. before in the broad 
daylight. It’s just as if the house was haunted.” 
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stir the fire; it burst into a blaze, and cast her shadow upon the oppo- 
site yellow-washed wall. 

“When dusk came on, I could hardly bear it. But for your coming 
in, Master Johnny, I should have stood at the door in the cold, and 
watched for Hill: things don’t feel so lonely to one out of doors 
as in,” 

So it seemed that I was in for a stay—any way, till Hill arrived. 
After this, it wouldn’t have been over kind to leave her to herself: she 
looked so weak and little. 

“T’ve never liked the thought of moving here from the first,” she 
went on; ‘and then there came the accident to my foot. Some people 
think nothing at all of omens, Master Johnny, but I do. They come 
oftener than is thought for too, only so few take notice of them. I wish 
Davy was back! I can’t bear to be in this house alone.” 

“David is at Worcester, I heard Hill say.” 

‘“‘He went yesterday morning, sir. I expected a letter from him to- 
day ; and it Is very curious that none has come. Davy knew how 
anxious I was about mother; and he never fails to write when he’s 
away from me. Somehow, all things are going crooked and cross just 
now. I got a fnght the night before last, Master Johnny, and I’ve 
hardly got quit of it yet.” 

‘“‘ What was that P” I asked her. 

She stared into the fire for a minute or two before she answered me. 
There was no other light in the room; I sat back against the wall 
beside the window—whose shutters were still open. 

“You might not care to hear it, sir.” 

“T should if it’s worth telling.” 

Turning from the fire, she looked straight at me while she told it— 
told it from the beginning to the end, exactly as I’ve written it above. 
The tale would have been just the thing for Mrs. Todhetley, who went. 
in for most kinds of marvels. 

“ Fill stood to it that it was a dream, Master Johnny; but the more 
I think of it, the less I believe it could have been one. If I had only 
heard the call in my sleep, or in the moment of waking, why of course 
it might have been a dream; but when I heard it the second time it 
was after IT awoke. I heard it as plain as I hear my own voice now;. 
and plainer, too.” 

“But what else, except a dream, do you fancy it could have been?” 

“Well, sir, that’s what is puzzling me. But for Hill’s convincing me 
Davy could not have got out of here after he had locked him and 
Macintosh in for safety, I should have said it was the boy himself, 
calling me from outside. It sounded to be in the room, close to mez 
but the fright I was in might have deceived me in that. ‘Mother!’ it 
sharply said: and the tone was one of the most awful distress I had 
ever heard. ‘Mother!’ it rs 
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A loud rapping at the window interrupted the climax. © Te ae 
ashamed to say that it startled me, coming so unexpectedly, . “Mrs. E 
screamed out a shrill scream, and darted forward to catch hold off 
arm. , 

“Let me go. Somebody wants to be let in. I dare say it’s ey 

“Master Johnny, I beg your pardon,” she said, falling back. iy ill 
ought to know better than to come frightening me at night like t th 

I opened the door, and Miss Timmens walked in: not Hill. 7 Thi 
knocking had not been intended to frighten anybody, she said, b ta 5 é 
greeting to Mrs. Hill—seen in front of her through the glass. / 

“You know you always were one of the quaking ones, Nea 
said. ‘I’ve just got back from Worcester, and thought you'd Ii 
hear that mother’s better.” 

“ And it’s well you are back, Miss Timmens,” I put in. “ The school 
has been in chronic rebellion. Strangers, going by, have taken t fo: 
a bear-garden.” * 

“That Maria Lease is just good for nothing,” said Miss Timmens 
wrathfully. ‘When she offered to take my place I knew she’d not be 
of much use. — sir; it was the thought of the school that brow gt 
me back so soon.’ 

“And mother is really better!” cried Mrs. Hill. “I am so tha kf 
If she had died and I not able to get over to her, I should never hay 
forgiven myself. How’s David?” 

‘‘ Are you getting straight, Nanny?” asked Miss Timmens, look ki 
round the room, and seemingly not noticing the question about De Wv 

“Straight! and only moved in this morning! and me with # 
ankle! About David?” added Mrs. Hill; “I was so vexed that b 
went over in his old clothes! It was Hill’s fault. Have you a oh 
me a letter from him ?” , 

‘“ How could I bring you a letter from him?” retuned | 
Timmens. “A letter from where ?” 

It was a minute or two before the elucidation came, for both wer 1 
at cross-purposes. David Garth had not been to Worcester at ¢ 
far as Miss Timmens knew ; certainly not to his grandmother’s. 

To see Mrs. Hill sink Beck into her chair at this information, and le 
her hands fall on her lap, and gaze helplessly from her frightened 
eyes, was only to be expected. Miss Timmens kept asking what it 
meant, and where David was, but she could get no answer. SoI wi ld 
her what Mother Hill had just told me—about Hill’s sending him | of 
to Worcester. She stared like anything. 

‘Why where in the name of wonder can the boy have got to?” 

“T see it all,” spoke the mother then, in a whisper. “ Davy did 
find his way out of this house ; and it was his»yoice,]_heard, and not 
dream. Iknewit. I knew it at the time.” | gait 
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Jim Batley tries to awake David. 
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to mystery. Miss Timmens was not. She was a long, thin female, 
with chronic spots of redness on her nose and one cheek, and as prac- 
tical as could be. Demanding what Mrs. Hill meant by “not a 
dream,” she stood warming her boots at the fire while she was enlight- 
ened. 

“The boy is keeping away for fear of Hill’s tanning him,” spoke 
Miss Timmens, summing up the question. ‘Don’t you think so, 
Master Ludlow ?” 

‘I should, if I could see how he got out of the cottage here, after 
Hill had locked him in it.” 

“Luke Macintosh put him out at this window,” said Miss Timmens, 
decisively. ‘‘ Hill couldn’t lock up that. They’d open the shutters, 
and Luke would pop him out: to get nd of the boy, no doubt. Mr. 
Luke ought to be punished for it.” 

I did not contradict her. Of course it mght have been so; but 
knowing Luke, I didn’t think he’d care to be left in the house alone. 
Unless—all at once the thought flashed over me—unless Luke sent 
away David, that he might be off himself. Amidst a good deal of mist, 
this view seemed the most probable. 

‘““Where is David?” bemoaned Mrs. Hill, “where is he? And 
with these bitter cold nights—— ” 

“Now don’t you worry yourself, Nanny,” interrupted strong-minded 
Miss Timmens. “I'll see to David; and bring him home, too.” 

The cough of Hill was heard outside. Miss Timmens—who had 
been in a dead rage at the marriage, and consequently hated Hill like 
poison—hastened to depart. We went away together, passing Hill by 
the dned brook. He looked stealthily at us, and answered back a 
‘surly good-night to me. 

‘I’m sure I don’t know where I am to look for the boy first,” began 
Miss Timmens, as we went along. “ Poor fellow! he is keeping away 
out of fear. It would not surprise me if Macintosh is taking care of 
him. The man’s not ill-natured.” 

“I don’t understand why Hill should have told his mother David 
was gone to Worcester, unless he did > either did I. 

‘David never went to Worcester, rely upon that, Master Ludlow,” 
was her decisive answer. ‘‘ He is well known at Shrub Hill Station, and 
I could not have failed to hear of it, for one of the porters lodges in 
mother’s house ; besides, David would have come dowrr to us at once. 

ood night, sir. JI dare say he will turn up before to-morrow.” 

She went on towards the school-house, I the other way to Crabb 
Cot. Mrs. Todhetley and the Squire were talking together by the blaze 
of fire, waiting until old Thomas came to say dinner was ready. 

“Where have you been lingering this cold evening, Johnny?” 
began the Squire. ‘Don’t you get trying the ponds, sir; the ice is 
not of more than wafer thickness.” 
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Kneeling down on the rug between them, to hold my hands to the 2 Se i 
-warmth,.I told where I had been, and what I had heard. .Mrs.: Tied-"=7 
_hetley, who seemed to have been born with a sympathy for childrén, a: 
- went into a. lamentation over—it was what she said—that poor lidle ~"$ 
gentle lamb, David. EN 

‘Macintosh is about somewhere,” spoke the Squire, ringing the -~ 
bell.“ We will soon hear whether he knows what has become ofthe 
boy.” me 

Thomas was ordered to find Macintosh and send him in. He came’ 
presently, shy and sheepish, as usual. Standing just inside the dodr, 
he blinked his eyes and rubbed his hands one over the other, like: any ; 
-idiot. It was only his way. 

“Do you know where David Garth is?” began the Squire, a - 
thought himself a regular Q.C. at cross-examination. Luke stared at 
the query, and said No. The fact was, he had not heard that David 
was missing. 

‘What time was it that you put him out of the window the niga | 
before last P” 

Luke’s eyes and mouth opened. He had no more idea wat the 
Squire meant than the man in the moon. 

“Don’t stand there as if you were a born simpleton, but answe 
-me,” stamped the Squire. “ When you and David Garth were. put into 

Hill’s new cottage to take care of the things for the might, how came 
ae to let the boy out of it? Why did you do it? Upon what pe 7 - 

“But I didn’t do it, sir,” said Luke. 

‘** Now don’t you stand there and say that to my face, Macintosh. It 
won't answer; for I know all about it. You put that poor shivenng 
boy out at the window that you might be off yourself; that’s about the 
.English of it. Where did he go to ?”. 

‘, 34But I couldn’t do it, sir,” was Luke’s answer to this. “I warn’t.1n 
the place myself.” 

‘“You were not there yourself? ” 

“No, sir, I warn’t. Knowing I should have to go off with the 
waggon prety early, I went down and telled Hill that I aaa 
at. home.” | 

* Do you mean to say you did not go to Hill’s place at all?” .... 

“No, sir, I didn’t. I conclude Hill slept there hisself. I know 
nothing about it, for I don’t happen to have come across Hill. since. 
I’ve kept out of his way.” | ele 
_ This was a new turn to the affair. Luke quitted the room, and 
there came a silence. Mrs. Todhelety touched me on the shoulder. 

“ Johnny !” 7 

“Yes!” I said, wondering at the startledlook, in‘her eyes. 

“IT hope Hill did not put that poor child into the house alone!. If 
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The matter could not rest. One talked and another talked : and 
before noon next day it was known all over the place that David Garth. 
had been put to sleep by himself in the empty cottage. Miss Timmens 
attacked Hill with her strong tongue, and told him it was enough to 
frighten the child to death. Hill was sullen. He would answer 
nothing ; and all she could get out of him was, that it was no business 
of hers. In vain she demanded his grounds for saying the boy had 
gone to Worcester by the early train: whether he sent him—whether 
he saw him off? Hill said David did go; and then took refuge in 
dogged silence. 

The schoolmistress was not one to be played with. Of a tenacious 
turn, she followed out things with a will. She called in the police; she 
harangued people outside her door; she set the parish in a ferment. 
But David could not be heard of, high or low. Since the midnight 
hour, when that call, of his, awoke his mother, and was again repeated, 
he seemed to have vanished. 

There arose a rumour that Jim Batley could tell something. Miss 
Timmens pounced upon him as he was going by the school-house, 
conveyed him indoors, and ordered him to make a clean breast of it. 
It was not much that Jim had to tell: but that little seemed of import- 
ance to Miss Timmens, and he told it readily. One thing Jim persisted 
in—that the boots he saw through the skylight must have been David's 
boots. Hill had called them his, but they were not big enough—not 
men’s boots at all. Hill was looking ‘‘ghashly white,” as if he had got 
a fright, Jim added, when he said David was gone off to Worcester. 

Perhaps it was in that moment that a fear, of something worse than 
had been suspected yet, dawned upon Miss Timmens. Tying on her 
bonnet, she came up to Crabb Cot, and asked to see the Squire. 

‘“‘ It is getting more serious,” she said, after old Thomas had shown 
her in, “I think, sir, Hill should be forced to explain what he knows 
I’ve come here to ask you to do it.” 

‘“< The question is—what does he know ?” rejoined the Squire. 

*¢ More than he has confessed,” said Miss Timmens, in her positive 
manner. “Jim Batley stands to it that those boots must, from the 
size, have been David’s boots. Now, Squire Todhetley, if David’s boots 
were there, where was David? That is what’s lying on my mind, sir.” 

“What did Jim Batley see besides the boots?” asked the Squire. 

“ Nothing in particular,” she answered. “He said the cupboard 
door stood open, and hid the best part of the room. David would not 
be likely to run away and leave his boots behind him.” 

‘‘ Unless he was in too great a fright to stop and put them on.” 

‘‘T don’t think that, sir.” 

‘“‘What is it you wish to imply?” asked the Squire, not seeing the 
dnft of the argument. 

“TI wish I knew myself,” replied Miss Timmens, candidly. ‘“ I’m 
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certain Hill has not told all he could tell: he has been deceitfiil ‘ver ls 
it from the first, and he must be made to explain. Look here, sir § oe: 
when he got to Willow Cottage that morning, there’s no doubt he thought - 


David was in. Very well. He goes in to call him ; stays a ‘bit, and 
then comes out and tells young Jim that David had gone to Worcester. 
How was he to know David had gone?—who told him? ‘The bdy 
_says, too, that Hill looked ghastly, as if he had been frightened.” *’ 
“David must have gone somewhere, or he would have been in the 
“oom,” argued the Squire. ‘“ He’d not be likely to go back after quit: 
‘ting it, and his mother heard him call to her in the middle of the night.” 
“Just so, sir. But—if Hill did not find him, why should he come 
out and assert that David had started for Worcester? It’s the boots 
- that come over me,” vowed Miss Timmens ; “I can’t come to’ the 
bottom of ’em. I mean to come to the bottom of Hill, though, and 
make him disclose what he knows. You are his master, sir, and 
' perhaps he will tell you without trouble, if you'll be so good as question 
tim. If he won’t, I'll have him brought up before the Bench.” i 
Away went Miss Timmens, with a parting remark that the school 
‘must be rampant by that time. The Squire sat thinking a bit, and 
then put on his hat and great-coat, telling me I might come with him 
and hear what Hill had to say. We expected to find Hill in the 
ploughed field between his cottage and North Crabb. But Hill was 
«nm his own garden ; we saw him as we went along. Without ceremony, 


the Squire opened the wooden gate and stepped in: Hill was raking 


the leaves together by the shed at the end of the garden. ne 
He threw down the rake when he saw us, as if startled, his red face 
“turing to white. Coming forward, he began a confused excuse for 
being at home at that hour of the day, saying there was so much to do 
when getting into a fresh place ; and that he had not been well for two 
days, had “had a sickness upon him.” The Squire, never hard with 
the men, told him he was welcome to be there, and began talking 
about the garden. : 

“Tt is as rich a bit of land, Hill, as any in the parish, and you may 
turn it to good account if you are industrious. Does your wife intend 
to keep chickens?” | 

“Well, sir, I suppose she will. The town-bred women don’t under- 
stand far about ’em, though. It may be a’most as much loss as profit.” 

- Nonsense,” said the Squire, in his quick way. “Loss! when you 
have every convenience about you! This used to be the fowl-house 1 
Hopton’s time,” he added, rapping the side of the shed with his stick. 
“Why! you’ve been putting a padlock on it, Hill!” 

For the door was fastened with a padlock ; a new one, to judge by 
its brightness. - Hill made no comment. He.-had_takenpup the rake 
again and was raking vigorously at the dead leaves. I wondered what 
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“‘ Have you got any treasures here, that you should lock it up ?” 

‘Only the watering can, sir, and a few o’ my garden tools,” answered 
Hill, “ ene s a heap of loose characters about, and nothing’s safe | 
from ’em.’ 

Putting his back against the shed, the Squire suddenly called on Hill | 
to face him, and entered on the business he had come upon. ‘“ Where 
was David Garth? Did he, Hill, know anything about him?” i 

_ Hill had looked pale before ; I said so; but that was nothing to the 
frightful whiteness that took him now. Ears, lips, neck; all turned the’ 
hue of the dead. The rake shook in his grasp; his teeth chattered. ' 

fe Cone Hill,” said the Squire; “I see you have got something | to’ 
say.” 

But Hill protested he had nothing to say: except that the boy’ S 
absence puzzled him. The Squire put some home questions, upon thé 
points spoken of by Miss Timmens, showing Hill that, we knew all.’ 
He then told him he might take his choice: to answer, or go before the 
magistrates. a 

Apparently Hill saw the futility of holding out longer. His very’ 
aspect would have convicted him, as the Squire said: if he had’ com- 
mitted murder, he could not have looked more guilty. Glancing shud-’ 
deringly around on all sides, as though the air had phantoms in it, 
he whispered his version of the morning’s work. — 

It was true that he 4ad gone to the house expecting to find David’ ] 
in it ; and it was true that when he entered he found him flown.” Not! | 
wishing alarm to get to the boy’s mother, he told Jim Batley that David 
had gone by early train to Worcester: he told the mother so. ‘As to° 
the boots, Hill declared they were his own, not David's ; arid that Jim’s’ 
eyes must have been deceived in the size. And he vowed and declaréd' 
he knew no more than this, or where David could have got to. ' 

“What do you think you deserve for locking the child in the pone 
by himself?” asked the Squire, sternly. 

“ Everything that’ll come upon me through it,” readily acknowledged’ 
Hill. ‘I could cut my hands off now for having done it ; but I never 
thought he’d be really frightened. It’s just as if his ghost had been 
haunting me ever since ; I see him a-following of me everywhere.” — ’ 

“ His ghost!” exclaimed the Squire. “Do you suppose he’s dead ?” 

‘“‘T don’t know,” said the man, passing his shaking hand across his 
damp forehead. “I wish to heaven I had let him go off to his grand- 
mother’s that same blessed night !” 

“Then you wish me to understand, Hill, that you absolutely know 
nothing of where the boy may be?” 

“Nothing at all, sir.” 

“ Don’t you think it might have been as well if you had told the truth 
from the first?” asked the Squire, rather sarcastically. _ 

“Well, sir, one’s mind gets confused at times, and I thought of his 
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mother. I seule! t be off seeing that if anything had happened, it lay 
on my shoulders for having left him alone, in there.” 

Whether the Squire believed Hill could tell more, I don’t know. t 
did. As we went on to the school-house, he kept silent. Miss Tim- 
mens was frightfully disappointed at the result, and said Hill was a shifty 
scoundrel. | 

“TI cannot tell what to think,” the Squire remarked to her. ‘His 
manner is the strangest I ever saw ; it is just as though he had some- 
thing on his conscience. He said the boy’s ghost seemed to haunt 
him. Did you notice that, Johnny ?” : 

“Yes, sir. A queer idea.” 

‘¢ FHe—he—never could have found David dead in the morning >” 
cried Miss Timmens, in a low tone, turning, herself, a little epee “ Dead 
of fright ?” 

‘That could not be,” said the Squire. ‘“ You forget that David-had 
made his escape before midnight, and was at his mother’s, calling to 
her.” | 

“True, true,” assented Miss Timmens. “ Any way, I am certain Hill 
is. somehow or other deceiving us, and he is a born villain for it.” — 

But Hill, deceiving us though he had been, could not hold out. «In 
going back, we saw him leaning over the palings waiting for us. But 
that the man is living yet, I should have said he was going t to die 
there and then, for he looked exactly like it. 

It seemed that just after we quitted him, a policeman had made ‘his 
appearance. Not as a policeman, but as a friend; for he and Hill 
were cronies. He told Hill confidentially that there was “ going to be 
a row over that there lost boy; that folks were saying that he might 
have been murdered; that unless Hill could tell something satis- 
factory about him, he and others might be in custody before the day 
was over.” Whether Hill found himself brought to a point from which 
there was neither advance nor retreat, or that he saw inevitably the 
concealment could no longer be maintained, or that he was stricken to 
despair, and helpless, I don’t know. There he stood, with his head 
over the palings, saying he would tell all. 

. It was a sad tale to listen to. Miss Timmens’s last supposition was 
right—Hill upon going up to release David Garth, had found him 
dead. And, so far as the man’s experience of death went, he must 
have been dead for six or seven hours. 

‘¢T’d like you to come and see hin, sir.” 

Gingerly stepped the Squire in Hill’s wake across the garden to the 
shed. Unlocking the door, Hill stepped back for us to enter. On a 
mattress on the ground was David, laid straight, Gnchis) every-day 
clothes, and covered with a blanket, his pretty hair, which his mother 
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“T’d give my life to undo it, and bring him to again, Squire; I’d 
give my life twice over, Master Johnny; but I declare before Heaven, 
I never thought to harm the boy. When I sec him the next morning, 
lying dead, I’d not have minded . the Lord had struck me dead too. 
I’ve been a’most mad ever since.’ 

“Johnny,” said the Squire, in a low tone, “go you to South Crabb, 
and bring over Mr. Cole. Don’t talk of this.” 

The surgeon was at home, and came back with me. I did not aii 
understand why the Squire sent for him, seeing he could do no good. 

And the boots were David’s, after all; the only things he had taken 
eff. Hill had brought him to this shed the next night; with some 
vague idea of burying him in the ground under the leaves. “But I 
couldn’t do it,” he avowed amid his sobs, “I couldn’t do it.” 

There was an examination: Cole and another making it; and they 
gave evidence at the inquest. One of them (it was Cole) thought’ the 
boy must have died from fright, the other from cold; and a nice ne 
this last must have been ! 

‘‘T did not from the first like that midnight call, or the appaieally 
causeless terror the poor mother woke up in,” said Mrs. Todhetley, to 
me. ‘“ The child’s spirit must have cried to her in his dealiragony- 
I have known a case like this before.” 

“ But——” : oe 

‘“‘Hold your tongue, Johnny. You have not lived long enough to 
get experience of these things.” 

And I held it. 

Jounny LuDLow.' 
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THE FIRST CHRISTMAS ROSE. . 


"'T was leng, long ago, when the earth was still very young, and alF 

nature at its brightest and best. Winter had set in early. Already 
: the end of the month we call September, all the trees were decked in 
ie red and yellow hues of decay ; by October they were leafless, and 

-e November had well set in, all vegetation had provided cone the 
ting cold and the rough wind of winter. 

Vigorously he was coursing over the earth, as though it were a man~ 
on he had to cleanse and purify. With remorseless fury he swept hill 
id dale, plain and field; searching hidden corners, ruffling smooth 
ieets of water, chasing diseases from out the habitations where heat 
id neglect had engendered them. In his heedless course over the face’ 
' nature, he inflicted many an injury also, breaking the tender twigs: 
om sturdy trees, snapping young saplings, leaving many a scene of 
svastation behind him. 

He heeded this not; he had a mission to fulfil, and accomplished it 
ould be at all risks, notwithstanding all obstacles. He cannot be 
nder'as well as efficient ; that i icy blast that comes wafted straight from 
le eternal polar cold. His nature is hard, stern, relentless, unforgiving,. 
<e unto the region whence he springs. 

The éarth shook and shivered under the scrutinizing blast, aa it felt 
Ty sad ; for it was leafless and barren. As though to comfort it, soft 
kes of snow began to fall from out of the leaden clouds that overhung 
e sky; at first gently, then more and more heavily, until at last the 
ound was covered by a soft mantle of purest white, cold without, to 
| semblance, but warm beneath, shielding earth’s crust and the tender 
ants within its bosom from the bitter season. It powdered the leafless. 
-es with its dazzling hoar, making them look like frosted silver. 

Still the cold went on increasing and increasing, till it decked the lakes. 
d rills with a covering of massive ice, and froze the nightly dew into 
amonds, 

It was now the middle of December, and the North Wind, seeing he 
d fulfilled his mission, departed home, no tender objects being left un- 
vered by the merciful snow, whereon he might break his fury. He 
is followed by his brother the East Wind, no gentle successor. But he 
ept the sky free from clouds, and bade the blue heavens and the sun- 
ine reappear; and if his breath was no softer than his predecessor’s, 
t the whole creation bore a brighter aspect under his reign. The icy 
velope of the trees shimmered like crystal in the bright frosty air ; the 
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snowy covering of the ground dazzled by its whiteness. Each day the 
sun poured down its golden flood of light from out a cloudless firma- 
ment, making the world look cheery in its frosty winter garb. 

The day before Christmas, the sun’s rays shone down with yet greater 
splendour and intensity. Some of the summer’s departed heat seemed 
revived in its beams, and as it flooded the earth with its peerless light, 
it melted a little of the snowy cloak, and above all it bent its energy 
upon a spot that had in summer been one of its favourite nooks (it was 
a pretty dell, where the spring blossoms peeped the earliest, and the 
autumn flowers lingered longest), the frost vanished, and the cold bare 
earth met the sun’s light. The ray lingered on, kissing its favourite, in 
tender mourning and comfort for its wintry desolation. Its grateful 
warmth penetrated the frozen surface ; deeper and deeper yet sank the 
kiss of the fiery orb. It roused the earth from its dreary winter sleep. 
Half awakened, yet still benumbed from the long spell of cold, it felt 
the delicious heat and softness steal into its heart once more, setting it 
a-dreaming. It fancied that Spring, its beloved Spring, was at hand, 
with light, warmth, sunshine, sweet flowers, and balmy air. Thus it con- 
tinued dreaming long after the warmth had passed from the nook to 
visit other places. 

Christmas morning, when at the appointed time the sun came again, 
the dark bare ground that had uncovered yesterday showed signs of 
awakening ; and when he had once more kissed it with his rays; when he 
had once more bent the whole force of his bright eye upon the spot ; 
the earth, yet dreaming of the things to be, broke its hard wintry crust, 
and in answer to this breath of the future, bloomed forth a pure white 
blossom. 

There it stood alone, amid the cold and desolation, sole memento of 
the flowers that had been, the blossoms yet to come. Men when they 
saw it named it a Christmas Rose. 

And ever since that day, in grateful memory of the sun’s kind kiss, of 
its blessed forewarning of Spring, whenever a sunny Christmas Day 
dawns upon earth, it puts forth these snowy buds, an earnest of the 
future, a final greeting from the profusion of the past to the dying and 
to the coming year. 

HELEN ZIMMERN., 
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JOSEPH GOLDING’S LAST CHRISTMAS. 


T was very strange, thought old Joseph Golding, that he couldn’t be 
master of his own mind. He had lived a great many years, and 
either remorse nor memory had ever been in the habit of disturbing 
1im; but now it seemed to him as if the very foundations of his life 
vere breaking up. He was well through with his day’s work—he had 
lined comfortably—he sat in an easy chair in a luxurious drawing-room, 
vhose crimson hangings shut out the still cold of the December after- 
100n—he had nothing to do but enjoy himself. Mr. Golding liked to 
enjoy himself at this season as much as others did, for it was Christmas 
Eve. What though he was in the habit of spending it solitarily ?—he 
iked solitude. Perhaps because nothing more lively came in his way, 
and he was too shy and proud to look out for it. 

For many a year on Christmas Eve he had sat balancing in his mind 
the great accounts presented in his ledgers, the accumulating coffers at 
his banker’s, the strokes of business he would make in future. Not so 
now. ‘The year was drawing to a close: some intruding voice kept 
whispering that in like manner so was his career. He could not put it 
from him, try as he would. ‘The voice reminded him of a coming time 
vhen his life’s work would be all done—even as his day’s work was all 
Jone now—when he would be ready to sit down in the evening and 
look over the balance-sheet of his deeds, good and evil. Curiously the 
old days came trooping in slow procession before him. And he had 
been able to forget them for so very long! 

His dead wife. He had not loved her much when she was with him, 
but how vivid was his memory of her now! He could see her moving 
round the house, noiseless as a shadow, never intruding on him after he 
nad once or twice repulsed her gruffly, but going on her own meek, still 
ways, with her face growing whiter everyday. He began to understand, 
as he looked back, why her strength had failed ; and she had been ready, 
when her baby came, to float out on the tide and let it drift her into 
God’s haven. She had had enough to eat and to drink, but he saw now 
that he had left her heart to starve. Heaven! what a hard man he had 
been! He seemed to see her white, still face, as he looked at it the 
last time before they screwed down the coffin lid, with the dumb re- 
proach frozen on it; the eyes that would never plead vainly any more, 
closed for ever. 

He recalled how passionately the three-days-old baby had cried in 
another room just at that moment, moving all the people gathered 
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‘morsel; She gas a passionate, wilful’baby, all through her babyhood ; he 
remembered that. She wanted-—missed without knowing whatthe lack was 
-—the love and sustenance which her mother would have given her, and 
sprotested against fate with all the might of herinfant lungs. But as soon 
as she grew old enough to understand how useless it was, se had grown 
quiet, too; just like her mother:’ He recalled her, -all through: her girl- 
hood, a shy, still girl, always obedient and submissive, but never draw- 
ang very near him. Why? Because he would have repulsed her as 
he repulsed her mother. He could see it now. It was very strange 
these facts should come back.to him to-day, and their naked truth with 
them. He had been a cold, hard, ungenial man, without sympathy for 
any one human being; absorbed utterly in the pursuit of money-making. 
-And so the child, Amy, had grown up in shadow without him. 

But suddenly, when she was eighteen, the old, passionate spirit that 
had made her cry so when a baby must have awakened again, he thought ; 
ffor she fell in love then, and wished to marry. To marry in defiance of 
his wishes. He remembered her standing proudly before him after one of 
their quarrels, where he had been harsh and bitter, and abusive of the 
man she wanted to call husband. She had borne in silence reproach of 
herself; but not of him who had become to her as her best existence. 
Her words came back to the old man now. 

‘“‘ Father, do you know anything against Harry Church ?” 

“ Yes,” he had answered, wrathfully ; “1 know that heis as poor as 
Job was when he sat among the ashes. He cannot keep a wife as a 
daughter of mine must be kept.” 

“ Anything else, father?” looking him steadily in the eye. 

“‘No, that’s enough,” he had ahundered: “T’ll tell you, besides, that 
af you marry him you must lie in ne bed you will make. My doors 
will never open to you again, never.” 

He met with a will as strong as his own, that time. She dd marry 
him, and went away with him from her father’s house. Mr. Golding had 
known the day the wedding was to take place, and disdained to stop it. 
He washed his hands of Harry Church, and of Amy, his wife. She 
wrote home afterwards over and over again, but Mr. Golding sent all 
the letters back unopened. Subsequent to that, they disappeared from 
the town; and he had never heard w nae became of them. It was 
at lease ten years ago now. | 

It seemed very strange that these things should have come back to 
night to haunt him—and with a wild remorse, a pitying regret. He had 
done nothing to recall them. Could it ‘be his sense of failing health 
that brought them ?—if so, what sort of anguish might he not look for 
as he drew nearer and nearer to the ending? He began to wish 
that he knew what had been in those rejected letters—whether Amy 
had been suffering for anything that money could supply. The next 
thought that struck him was, why he had opposed the marriage so viru. 
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ently. It is true Harry Church had been but a clerk in his own 
mploy; but he was a well-educated gentleman, and would rise. with 
ime. Faithful, intelligent, persevering, respected—but poor. In’ that 
ast word lay the head and front of Harry Church’s offending. He, 
oseph Golding, was rich then: he was far richer now; but, he could 
iot help asking it, what special good were his riches bringing him? 
fe was an old man, the span of life running quickly on, and he was all 
lone. Who would take his gold then? He could not carry it along 
vith him. All in a moment—he saw it clearly—the dreadful truth 
tood naked and bare : his life and its object had been mistaken ones. 

“ All alone! all alone!” he kept saying to himself, in a sort of vague. 
elf-pity. ‘‘ I’ve toiled and worked for nought !” 

But during this time, even now, as he sat there, a message of love was. 
n its way to him. Perhaps Heaven had but been preparing his neat 
Oo receive it ! 

He heard a ming at the door-bell. Heard it without paying attention 
0 it. Rings were nothing to him; people did not come on business to 
is residence, and of visitors he expected none. Down went his head 
wer and lower with its weight of thought. 

Meanwhile two people were admitted into the hall below: a manand 
little girl. The man had the appearance of a staid, respectable : ser- 
ant. He took off the child’s warm cloak and hood, and she stood 
evealed: a dainty, delicate creature of some eight years old; her 
olden curls drooping softly round her face, with its large blue eyes and 
s cherry lips. The admitting maid, not knowing what to make of 
nis, called Mr. Golding’s housekeeper, old Mrs. Osgood. The latter 
rent into a tremor as she came forward and looked at the face. 

“It’s Miss Amy’s child!” she exclaimed to the man, nervously. “1 
ouldn’t mistake the hkeness.” 

‘“¢ Miss Amy’s that es he answered. “ Mrs. Harry Church ie has 
een this many a year.” 

‘“T know. Itis as much as my place is worth to admit any child 
f her’s here.” . 

‘You are Mrs. Osgood,” exclaimed the little girl. “ Mamma said I 
hould be sure to see you.” 

‘‘ Hear the blessed lamb! And so she remembers me.” 

‘¢ She talks of you often: she says you were always kind to her: 
obody but you loved her.” 

‘¢ Well, I did love her. The old house has never been the same since 
he went out of it. What’s your name, my pretty one?” 

“ Amy.” 

“ Amy !” repeated the housekeeper, lifting her hands, as if there 
vere some wonder in it. 

“And mamma said you would let me go up alone to Paes 
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tation. “I won’t stand in the way of it, let master be as angry with me 
as he will. He is up in the drawing room, all by himself.’ | 

The man sat_down to wait. And the child went up alone. 

_ Opening the door, she went softly in, not speaking: perhaps the 
stern-looking old man, sitting there with bent head, awed her to silence. 
Joseph Golding, waking up from his deep reverie, saw a letter held out 
to him. He took it mechanically, supposing its messenger, hidden 
behind his large chair, was one of his waiting-maids. With a singular 
quickening of pulse, he recognized his daughter’s writing. 

She had waited all these silent years, she told him, because she was 
determined never to write to him again until they were rich enough for 
him to know that she did not write from any need of his help. They 
had passed these ten years in the West, and Heaven had prospered 
them. Her husband was a rich man now, and she wanted from her 
father only his love—wanted only, that death should not come between 
them, and either of them go to her mother’s side without having been 
reconciled to the other. 

‘“‘How did this come here?—who brought it?’’ demanded Mr. 
Golding, in his usual imperious manner. 

‘I did, grandpapa.” 

He sprang up at the soft timid voice, as if some fright took him, and 
stared at the lovely vision, standing there like a spirit on his hearth- 
stone, with her white face and her gleaming golden hair. Was it real ? 
Where was he? Who could this child be? But, as he looked, the 
hkeness flashed upon him—and he grew hungry to clasp her to him. 
It was the little Amy of the old days grown into beauty—for Amy had 
never been so wondrously fair as this. 

“Come here, my child; don’t be afraid. Tell me what your name is.” 

‘‘ Amy, grandpapa.” 

Another Amy! Grandpapa! He felt the sobs rising up in his heart 
with a great flood of emotion; but he choked them back. 

“What have they told you about me?” he rejoined, after a long 
pause. ‘‘ Have they bid you hate me?” 

‘‘ They always told me that you were far away toward where the sun 
rose; and if I were good they would bring me to see you some day. 
Every night I say in my prayers, ‘God bless papa and mamma, and God 
bless grandpapa.’” 

“Why didn’t they bring you? What made them let you come alone?” 

‘Mamma sent me with John to give you the letter,” was the simple 
answer. ‘‘ The carriage is at the gate, waiting for me.” 

‘Who is John 2?” 

‘* Papa’s servant.” 

‘* And—where are they staying ?” 

‘At the hotel. We only got here this morning.” 

Mrs. Osgood, hovering in the hall, looked on in wonder. Her mas- 
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ter was coming down stairs, -ealling for his hat and: coat, and loadin it 















child. He got into the carriage. with her and it drove amey: ae 


Golding was wondering vaguely whether it were real. by on _ 
They arrived at last, and the child led him in, opening a aoe atthe: a 
end of a long corridor. She spoke cheeringly. ee ae 


‘Mamma, here’s grandpapa. He said he would come back with nel? -. 
Mr. Golding’s head went off in a swim.- Advancing weakness'tells  - 
upon people in such moments as these. He sat down ; and there were ] 
Amy’s arms—his own Amy’s—about his neck. . Which of the-‘two — . 
sobbed the most, could not be told. Why had he never known what 
he post through all those vanished years? — ne pt 
‘“‘ Father, are we reconciled at last ?” | ue | 

: I don’t know, my daughter ; until you tell me whether you forgive . 
me.’ 

‘There should be no talk about forgiveness,” she said. ‘“ You went 
according to your own opinion of what was right. And perhaps'I was 
to blame, too. Father, it is enough that God has brought us together’ 
again in peace. I thought that no one could resist my little Amy, 
least of all, her grandpapa.” 

He looked up. The child stood by, Sienty: the firelight glitter- 
ing on her golden hair, her face shining strangely sweet. He put out 
‘his arms and drew her into them, close—where no child, not even 
his own, had ever nestled before. Oh how much he had missed in 
life !—he knew it now. He felt her clinging hold round his neck— 
her kisses dropped upon his face like the pitying dew from neAven 
and he—was it himself, or another soul in his pars ? 

‘“‘ Father, see.” 

Amy’s voice had a full, cheerful ring in it. Her married life had been 
happy. Mr. Golding turned at the call. 

“Here are Harry and the boys waiting to per to you,” she said 
in a less assured tone. 

He shook his son-in-law’s hand heartily. Old feuds, old things, were 
over now, and all was become new. In his heart, until that trouble 
came, he had always liked Harry Church. Then he looked at the 
two boys, brave, merry little fellows, of whom he might be proud. — 

Explanations ensued. Fortune had favoured Mr. Church ; they had 
come back for good, and were already looking out for a house. . 

‘““No house but mine,” interrupted Joseph Golding. “It ue want 
a tenant when I am gone. You must come home to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow will be Christmas day,” said his daughter, | half- 
doubtingly. | 

‘“‘ All the better. If Christmas was never kept in my house, it shall 
be now. I shall not live to see another, Amy.” 

She looked up at the changed, thin face, and could not contradict 
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Joseph Golding was breaking : the news had caused them to hurry home 
prematurely. Amy said to her husband that if her father died, un- 
reconciled to her, she should be full of remorse for ever. 

“You will come home to-morrow, all of you,” repeated Mr. Gold- 
ing. “And mind, Amy, you do not go away again.” 

“But—if the children should be too much for you, father !” 

“ When they are, I'll tell you,” he said, with a touch of the former 
gruffness. ‘The old house is large enough.”’ 

He went out; and found his way to the shops—open to the last 
on Christmas Eve in the old town—looking for Christmas gifts. New 
work for him !—but he entered into it earnestly. Perambulating the 
streets like a bewildered Santa Claus he went home laden with books, 
and toys, and jewels, and bon-bons. Mrs. Osgood lifted her hands, 
and thought the end of the world must be coming. — 

“Help me to put these things away, Osgood. Don’t stare as if 
you were moonstruck. And, look here—there’ll be company to dinner 
to-morrow. Mind you send in a good one.” 

‘““The best that ever was seen on a table, master—if it’s for them 
I think it may be for.” 

“Well, it is. Miss Amy’s coming home again.” 

‘“‘ Heaven be praised, sir! ‘The house has been but a dull one since 
she left it.” 

“They are all coming. And they will not go away again, Osgood. 
If you want more servants, you can get them.” 

“It’s the best Christmas Box you could have given me, master.” 

And they came. Amy and Amy’s husband and the pretty boys. 
were there; and, best of all, the sweet little girl with the golden hair, 
sitting next to grandpapa. It was too happy a party for loud mirth. 
And among them Joseph Golding saw, or fancied he saw, another face, 
over which, almost thirty years ago, he had watched the grave-sod 
piled—a face sad and wistful no longer, but bright with a strange glory. 
Close over beyond him she seemed to stand ; and he heard, or fancied 
that he heard, a whisper from her parted lips, though it might have 
come only from his own heart, 


‘‘Peace on earth and goodwill toward men.” 
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SOMETHING ABOUT DIAMONDS. 


UMEROUS are the definitions that have been attempted of “€ 

‘“‘ Beauty”; it has been asserted to consist of harmony, propor ~ “a 

tion, fitness, utility, or each or all of these combined; but howéver %] 
philosophers differ as to its essentials, it has one undeniable elem, 
and that is Light. 708 

Who has not lingered to gaze on the silver radiance of the Ooh : 
and the splendour of stars? Who has not been startled by the’ ae 1 
mutation of a common-place scene to a vision of glory by a sidden  - 
gleam of sunshine? Who has not watched with delight the iridéscent 
sparkle of water as it flashes from cascade or fountain in the sun’s rays? 
Those who have not felt the beauty of these things, can have no ‘trie 
appreciation of the diamond, for the diamond may be described” as 
crystallized light. Something of its essence exists in the commone 
substances for men’s daily use; in the grain he eats, in the fuel’ he 
burns. Wonderful alchemy of nature, that, extracting all extraneous 
matter from carbon, solidifies it into a precious gem ! si we 

The ancients had little or no knowledge of the beauty of the did. 
mond ; they were aware of many of its properties, herice the natné ‘6f 
Adamantos, the indomitable ; but as the art of cutting this hardest of 
all substances was not discovered till comparatively modern timés, the 
Greeks and Romans used it but little for ornamental purposes, prefet- 
-ring the ruby, emerald, sapphire, and other coloured stones. 

The first mention of the diamond takes us back to the lejendaty 
period ; it was one of the dragon-stones, said to be produced in “the 
head of that creature : in order to gain possession of the gem, it “was 
necessary to cut off the dragon’s head while alive ; otherwise, owing to 
‘“‘the spite of the beast,” when finding itself dying: the stone ‘did ‘ndt 
properly form. Sotacus relates the manner of capturing the dragoh 
by strewing narcotics in its way. Philostratus gives us a still fuller ac- 
count of the method of securing the dragon-stones: “The Indians 
having woven letters of gold in a scarlet robe, spread it out before the 
den, but first of all magically infuse a soporific power into these letters, 
whereby the dragon hath his eyes overcome, losing all power to turn 
them away. They also sing over him many spells of their mystic art 
whereby he is drawn forth, and putting his neck outside of his den, 
falls asleep upon the letters. Then the Indians, assailing-him as he 
lies, cut off his head with their axes, and make prize of the gems 
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moreover, indescribable.” From this, one would be led to suppose that 
the art of cutting the diamond had even then been practised in India ; 
but Sotacus, on the contrary, speaks of this stone as admitting of no 
polishing or engraving. 

The diamond was the sixth stone in the breast-plate of judgment 
worn by the High-Priest of the Jews; the Hebrew term is “ jahalon,” 
said to be derived from the verb ‘“‘halam, to strike,” on account of its 
hardness. _ 

Pliny speaks of the adimas or diamond as the most valuable, not 
only amongst precious stones, but amongst human possessions: The 
particles, he goes on to say, are held-in great request by engravers, 
who enclose them in iron, and are enabled thereby, with the greatest 
facility, to cut the very hardest substances known. 

From the earliest times up to the beginning of the enesnts 
century, India was supposed to be the only diamond-producing country. 
The first brought to Europe were from the kingdoms of Visapoor and 
Golconda. They were found at the base of the Neela Mulla moun- 
tains, in the neighbourhood of the Krischna and Pomar rivers—a district. 
so sterile that previously to the discovery of the treasures contained in 
its.soil, it was little better than a desert. During the rainy season the 
floods descend in torrents from the mountains, and after their subsi- 
dence numbers of diamonds are found in the ferruginous sands washed 
down from the rocks. 

The diamonds thus found were conveyed to the city of Golconda, 
where they were disposed of either to native princes or foreign mer- 
chants. The qualities of the diamonds were distinguished by the 
names of the Hindoo castes ;' the best and largest were called Brahma,. 
the second Krischna, the third Bysch, and the fourth Sudra. The use 
of these gems was formerly a regal privilege of the Rajahs and Sultans ; 
but as successive dynasties were overthrown, diamonds ceased to be the 
exclusive property of royalty. 

The tradition of a valley of diamonds, similar to that described in 
the story of “‘Sindbad the Sailor,” is of great antiquity. The cele- 
brated Venetian traveller of the thirteenth century. Marco Polo, thus. 
relates what he heard on the subject: “In the summer, when the heat 
is excessive and there is no rain, they—the Indians—ascend the moun- 
tains with great fatigue, as well as with considerable danger, from the 
number of snakes with which they are infested. Near the summit it is. 
said there are deep valleys, full of caverns and surrounded by preci- 
pices, amongst which the diamonds are found: and here many eagles 
and white storks, attracted by the snakes on which they feed, are accus- 
tomed to make their nests. The persons who are in quest of,the dia- 
monds take their stand near the mouths of the caverns, and from thence 
cast down several pieces of flesh, which the eagles and storks pursue 
into the valleys, and carry. off with them to the tops of the rocks. 
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ose 
Thither the men immediately ascend, drive the birds away, andi a 
covering the pieces of meat, frequently find diamonds sticking’ t o 
them.” “at ; 

In the time of Taiee a French jeweller, who published - 02 
travels in the East in the 17th century, the mines of Golconda employed * 
60,000 persons, and in a still earlier age were so productive, that‘ thé’~ 
Sultan Mahmoud, who died at the end of the 12th century, left more *" 
than four hundred pounds’ weight of diamonds in his treasury. : “id 

The largest quantities of diamonds are now imported from the e 
Brazils ; they were found accidentally whilst searching for gold: ‘So | 3 
little did the gold-seekers suspect the nature of the little hard traris 
lucent pebbles occasionally picked up, that they either tossed them 
carelessly away, or used them as counters while playing cards, “One 
Bernardo Fonsica Lobo, however, who had seen rough diamonds ‘in’ ‘ 
India, formed a shrewd guess as to their value, and took several -to 
Lisbon, where they were identified as real diamonds. From that ‘tine 
gold digging was abandoned to slaves, and all the population united ‘in: 
the search for the precious gems. These valuable productions of the 
Brazilian soil were at first found in immense quantities; in the first 
fifty years after the discovery, it is said that diamonds to the value’ e | 
twelve millions sterling were exported. 

The process of digging and washing is entirely carried on by negroes. 
Large diamonds are of course rarely found. If a slave discovers one 
of eighteen carats’ weight, he immediately receives his reegOmy with 
the privilege of working for himself thenceforward. ° 

These precious stones are scattered about in such Soniaog that 
whenever a fowl is killed, the crop is examined, and diamonds frequently 
found. A negro once was fortunate enough to find a diamond worth 
three hundred pounds sterling adhering to the root of a cabbage he 
had plucked up for his dinner. Fowls are well known to be addicted 
to picking up any shining substance instead of gravel. The only 
diamond ever found in Europe was discovered a few years ago in 
Wicklow, and was supposed to have been conveyed thither by some 
bird of passage. In Gibraltar, the migratory pigeons caught at certain 
seasons have frequently particles of gold-dust about their feet, brought, 
no doubt, from the auriferous deposits in the hitherto unexplored 

regions of Africa. 

The diamond supply from the Brazils is now falling off, but it appears 
that we are on the discovery of new fields that may probably prove as pro- 
ductive as the districts of Golconda and Cerro do Frio. Late news from 
Ballarat give notices of fresh discoveries. A Diamond Mine Company has 
been established at Melbourne, the object of which is to work a field on 
the Cudgegong river, in New South Wales, where,not only diamonds, 
but numbers of other precious stones have been found. Most of the 
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value of one of these stones is estimated at four hundred pounds ster- 
ling. Diamonds have also been lately discovered at the Cape of Good 
Hope. When we consider the wide districts of Australia and Africa 
now open to exploration, it is impossible to set a limit to the riches 
that may be revealed. As objects of beauty, the preciousness of 
diamonds must always remain the same; but it is just possible that 
great discoveries may so far reduce their marketable value, as to render 
the possession of a parure of diamonds no longer a mark of distin- 
guished rank or wealth. As jewels are not subject to wear and tear, 
every stone found is one added to the world’s store ; those worn by the 
Roman Empresses are no doubt still in existence ; and in purchasing a 
jewelled ring, we may possibly acquire possession of a gem that once 
sparkled on the finger of a Julia or Faustina. 

Though the pure white diamond, colourless and pellucid as water, is 
the most esteemed, these stones are found of various hues; yellow, 
blue, pink, green, and even black. One of the most perfect speamens 
of the coloured diamond is that belonging to Mr. Hope, which unites 
the lovely hue of the sapphire with the brilliancy of the more precious 
gem. The insignia of the St. Esprit, formerly worn by the kings of 
France, consists of a dove formed of a single sapphire, mounted on a 
ground of white brilliants, and surrounded by blue diamonds of a 
colour almost as intense as the sapphire. The button of the king of 
Saxony’s hat of state is composed of a splendid green diamond of 
great value. 

The diamond possesses a remarkably high refractive power: it is to 
this power of separating the rays of light into their elementary colours 
that its great brilliancy is owing. Though it is found in numerous 
forms, they are all derived from the regular octahedron. ‘The facets of 
the crystal are often curved, however, thus giving the stone a spherical 
appearance. The structure is lamellar, and the diamond may be readily 
cleaved parallel to the plane of the octahedron. 

Boetius de Boot, in 1609, was the first to suggest its inflammability ; 
the same surmise was made by the great Newton; but the first record 
of experimental proof was from the Academy of Florence, in 1694, 
under Duke Cosmo the Third, when a diamond was subjected to a 
powerful burning-lens. It first split, then emitted sparks, and finally 
disappeared. M. Guyon de Morveau, in 1785, exposed a diamond en- 
closed in a cavity in a piece of iron to intense heat. When the cavity 
was opened, the diamond had entirely vanished, but the iron around 
was converted into steel, thus proving the gem to consist of pure 
carbon. 

It has been found possible to manufacture diamonds by the crystal- 
lization of carbon, but hitherto of a size so infinitesimally minute as to 
be of no value except in a scientific point of view. Brilliant points 
may occasionally be observed in coke that has been exposed to furnace 
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heat ; these are diamond particles, and are capable of cuthng gl 
Thus in the marvellous laboratory of nature, the commonest 4 
poorest matter becomes converted into the most precious gem. aga 

The diamond frequently becomes phosphorescent on exposure ; to: he: 2 
sun’s rays. The Honourable Robert Boyle, writing in 1672, says, ie <° 
have had in my keeping a diamond which, by water made a little. 
than lukewarm, I could bring to shine in the dark.” It is no doubt th 
phosphorescent quality that gave nse to the legendary power of: diamond 4 
and carbuncles to emit light; a belief we find very ancient. . In t Me a 
Talmud it is said that Noah had no other light in the ark than that furs Ps 
nished by precious stones. The Vedas of the Brahmins also speak, a L 
a place lighted by rubies and diamonds which emit light like that of, ths; 
planets. Since OM 

The rough diamond is little more attractive than the common pebble 5 7 
‘its brillancy being concealed under a hard crust, that can only be re}, 
moved by diamond powder. Though the art of cutting this gem hagy 
only been brought to perfection during the last few centuries—those.cut, 
and polished at Golconda being of clumsy workmanship—the stone wa 
formerly valued for other, and for the most part fabulous, qualities. . Jt 
the Eastern monarchs wore diamonds about their persons, it was : 
cipally because they regarded them as talismans, as having magical. Pips, 
perties ; and the same belief was shared by all nations. Serapius ascribes; 
to this gem the power of keeping at a safe distance lemures, incubes,.. 
and succubos ; and of making men courageous and magnanimous... It 
was also thought to nullify the attractive power of the magnet. , The 
Indians believe that diamond powder taken into the mouth causes. the, 
teeth to fall out; and that the stone acts asa preservative agaiogs 
lightning. | 

There is mention in history of a cloak of Charlemagne’s, the clasp of 
which was formed by two diamonds; and in the inventory of the effects of 
the Duke of Anjou, in 1360 or 1 368, a diamond cut into the form of a 
shield is amongst the list of valuables. It was not, however, until the 
time of a clever lapidary of the name of Hermon, in the beginning ‘of, : 
the 15th century, that a glimpse was obtained of the real magnificence 
of the diamond as an article of ornament; but it was reserved for, 
Louis Van Berghem, forty years later, to aco: the method of cutting 
the diamond into regular facets, thus revealing the jewel. in its. full, 
beauty. He established a guild of diamond-cutters in Bruges; but his. 
pupils, driven from this ice by the intolerance of the priests, afterwards, 
settled in Antwerp and Amsterdam. The latter town still has the repute, 
of possessing the first diamond-cutting factory in the world. It was 
here, in the establishment of M. Coster, that the Koh-i-noor was recut, in 
852. ee 

- ‘The. operation may more properly be described as grinding than | cuts 
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with oiland diamond- dust, and rotating with great velocity. The extreme 
nicety required in diamond-cutting may be imagined when it is remem- 
bered that multitudes of these gems are so small, that It takes one 
thousand to weigh a single carat. | 

The origin of the carat—four grains Troy weight—is from the Arabic 
word “ Kuara,” the name of the seed of a pod-bearing plant. These 
seeds are uniformly of the same gravity, and were used for weighing 
against gold-dust. The weight was adopted in Hindostan, and thence 
all over the world. 

The rage for the possession of these precious stones so much in- 
creased after the revelation of their extreme beauty by Van Berghem, 
that Paris alone, in the time of the Cardinal Mazarin—who was a great 
diamond fancier—supported seventy-five diamond-cutters. In England 
also were several renowned lapidaries, whose work was so perfect that 
even now the diamonds called “old English” are much prized. The 
art, however, in this country has declined. 

In the Middle Ages extravagant use was made of diamonds as well 
as of other precious stones. The descriptions of some of the state- 
dresses worn in those days appear almost fabulous. Take the dress 
worn by Queen Mary on the occasion of her marriage with Philip the 
Second of Spain, for instance. It was made in the French style, we 
are told. The close gown or kirtle was of white satin, wrought with 
silver ; the robe, richly brocaded on a gold ground, with a long train, was 
bordered with pearls and diamonds of a great size; the large rebras 
sleeves were turned up with clusters of gold set with pearls and 
diamonds. Herchaperon or coif was bordered with two rows of large 
diamonds, and on her breast was a diamond of inestimable value, pre- 
sented to her by her bridegroom. 

A robe was prepared for Marie de Medici for a christening ceremony, 
trimmed with 32,000 pearls and 3000 diamonds, and valued at 60,000 
crowns; this magnificent robe had one defect, however—it was too 
heavy to be worn. Nor was this splendour confined to ladies’ apparel. 
‘The Dukes of Burgundy and other wealthy noblemen not only appeared 
with garments sparkling with diamonds and other jewels, but had the 
housings and chanfrins of their horses set with gems. ‘There is one 
thing to be said, however ; diamonds were so much portable property, 
that could be secreted or removed at any moment. In times of 
revolution and political ferment, jewels have always risen in price. In 
Paris, during the great Revolution, diamonds doubled their value ; and 
even now, in countries where the government is insecure, wealth is 
partly kept in the form of jewellery in case of emergency. 

When the banking system was in its infancy, and letters of credit 
were unthought of, such means of conveying property were very con- 
venient ; as Marco Polo and his brothers found on returning to Venice 
after their twenty-four years’ absence in the East. They had diffi- 
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culty 1 in gaining admission to their family mansion—a handsome palate - 
in the street of San Giovanni, Chrisostomo—having been reported dea ds) 
Shabby, threadbare, and travel-stained, they were not particularly re; 
putable relations to acknowledge, and they did not find it atogethe a | 
easy at first to prove their identity. Soon after their arrival they sent 4 
to invite all their relatives to a sumptuous banquet, when they spear 
in three successive changes of raiment, each more splendid than the 
last. When the entertainment was over, Marco Polo rose from his seat 
and going into an adjoining room, returned with the three patched 3 } 
much-worn garments in which the brothers had appeared on their first “4 
return. With the assistance of a knife these dresses were npped Up, 
and to the astonishment and delight of the assembled guests, quantities a 
of diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and other gems were produced from the 
linings of the patches, and heaped on the banqueting-table. So great 
was the amount of wealth thus displayed, that the mansion of the 
brothers Polo received the name of “La Corte dei Millioni.” As may 
be supposed, no further opposition was made to their claims of Tela- — 
tionship. 

An engraver of the name of Giacomo di Tuzzo appears to have been. 
the first who cut devices on the diamond. Several engraved diamonds 
are said to be extant ; amongst the rest, an antique head, in the posses- 
sion of the Duke of Bedford: but on account of the excessive hardness - 
of this stone, such engravings are extremely rare, and it is even doubted 
whether those mentioned are not colourless sapphires. 

There are only six great diamonds known in the world ; that is, taking a 
hundred carats as the minimum. Each of these has its history. The 
largest is the one belonging to the Rajah of Mattam. The Dutch 
Governor of Batavia proposed to give 450,000 sterling, and two gun- 
boats, with stores and ammunition complete, for this wonderful jewel ; but 
the offer was refused, on account of the Rajah’s belief in the talismanic 
properties of this diamond, and consequent dependence of the fortune 
of his family on its possession. 

The celebrated Koh-i-noor, or Mountain of Light, is well known. The 
Hindoos, with their usual exaggeration, trace it back to Kama, King of 
Anga, who reigned three thousand years ago, or even to the god Krischna. 
When Tavernier was in India, he saw it in the treasury of the Emperor 
Aurungzebe. In the beginning of the present century it was in the 
possession of the Khan of Cabul. Runjeet Singh having heard of this 
exquisite gem, determined to make it his own. ‘To that end he invited 
the Khan to visit him at Lahore, and when his guest arrived, demanded 
the transfer of the diamond. ‘The Khan had not been without his 
suspicions, however, and had provided himself with a crystal counterfeit ; 
this, after much delay and pretended reluctance,, hé consented to part 
with. He was allowed to return home, and Runjeet Singh, delighted 
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diamond mounted. His exultation was soon changed to wrath, for the 
jeweller pronounced the supposed Koh-i-noor to be nothing but a 
piece of worthless crystal. The Khan of Cabul gained nothing by his 
deception in the long run. Runjeet Singh ordered his palace to be 
invested and ransacked, but no Koh-i-noor was found ; at last a slave 
betrayed its hiding-place under a heap of ashes, and Runjeet Singh 
carried it off in triumph. When the Punjaub was conquered after the 
Sikh Mutiny, the Koh-i-noor fell into the hands of the English, and was 
presented to Queen Victoria in 1850. 

The most romantic story is connected with the celebrated Sancti 
diamond. It formerly belonged to Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 
who wore it at the battle of Nancy, where he lost his life, in 1477. A 
Swiss soldier found the diamond on the field of battle, and sold it to a 
French gentleman of the name of Sanci, in whose family it was retained 
for nearly a hundred years. Henry III. of France, wishing to raise 
recruits amongst the Swiss, and finding his exchequer empty, borrowed 
the Sanci diamond, in order to pawn it. It was entrusted by M. Sancti 
to one of his servants; but neither servant nor ‘diamond reached the 
place of destination. ‘The king blamed M. Sanci for trusting the con- 
veyance of so valuable a jewel to menial hands, but the latter had 
perfect confidence in the man’s honesty, and his fears took another 
direction. He caused a search to be made, when it was discovered that 
the valet had been attacked and slain by robbers, and that the body was 
buried in a neighbouring forest. It would seem as if some promise had 
been made on the man’s part, or it is difficult to imagine how such a 
proceeding could have occurred to his master. Be this as it may, 
M. Sanci had the body opened, and there the diamond was discovered, 
the man having swallowed it to save it from the brigands. 

Diamonds are associated with many memorable events of history. It 
was to the diamond mng that the Emperor Charles V. gracefully lost to 
the Duchess D’Estampes, that he probably owed his liberty when passing 
through the dominions of his ancient enemy, Francis I. of France. 

It was a diamond ring that was sent by Queen Elizabeth as a token 
of friendship to Mary Queen of Scots—a pledge that induced Queen 
Mary to entrust herself to English hands. This was one of those old- 
fashioned rings termed gimmel rings. It is described by the antiquary 
Aubrey as having consisted of separate joints, which, when united, 
formed the device of two right hands supporting a heart. The heart was 
composed of two diamonds, held together by a central spring, which, 
when opened, would allow either of the halves to be detached. 

The story of the diamond necklace with which the fair fame of the 
unfortunate Marie Antoinette was involved—though there is now no 
doubt that the whole transaction was a swindle and a forgery—is 
familiar to all. 

We have no occasion to go further back than our own era for one of 
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the most interesting diamond stories on record. It has always | been £ = 
custom of the city of Paris to present the bride of the reigning. ove _ 
reign with a gift on her wedding-day. When the Empress Eugenie was 
chosen to share the throne of Napoleon IIL, the city, represented by 
the Municipal Commission, voted the sum of 65) ooo francs for the pur- 4 
chase of a diamond necklace. As soon as the vote was made known, 
the jewellers vied with each other in offering their choicest gems as.:¥ 
contributions to this valuable gift. But two days after the vote, the fair 7 
young Empress caused her wish to be made known to the Commission, 5 
that the sum voted, instead of being expended in diamonds, should be 
employed in founding an educational institution for the poor girls of the 
Faubourg St. Antoine—an institution that will always be one of the 
brightest jewels in the Empress’s crown. 

A curious fact connected with diamonds is the intense love that has 
been lavished upon them, amounting to passion. It is related of a jeweller 
in Paris, that having had a diamond necklace stolen from him—a neck- 
lace he had spent much time in perfecting—he took the loss so much.to 
heart, not for the money-value, but from love of the jewels, that he died 
raving mad some months after. There is a story also of several mys- 
terious murders having been committed for the sake of robbery ; these 
crimes were at length traced to a jeweller, who being unable to endure 
parting with the diamonds he had sold, had taken this method of re-_ 
possessing himself of the gems. 

It is a moot point how far it is allowable or desirable to sink wealth In 
the purchase of expensive jewellery ; beautiful as it is, there may be | 
other better ways in which we can make the riches that have been .be- 
stowed upon us available for the benefit of our fellow-creatures ; this: 1s 
not a question, however, that we are here called upon to decide. Ad- 
miring, as we must, the example of the Empress of the French, there is 
no occasion to condemn those who delight in precious gems— these 
flowers of minerals,” as Haiiy calls them. All the lovely productions 
of nature are good for man’s use: and in the matter of personal 
adornment, as in other things, it must be remembered that it is not ab- 
stinence, but temperance, that is one of the virtues. 
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SHIRLEY MILL. 
A Storn. 


T looked a fair, peaceful picture in the glow of the setting sun. The 
mill was situated at the foot of a hill, which declined so gradually, 
that it ended in a broad, fertile valley ; one of the most picturesque and 
most fertile valleys of the north. The romance and beauty of the spot 
was heightened by the stream running swiftly down in its course, and 
turning the huge wheel, by which was set In motion the machinery for 
grinding the corn, that day after day poured in upon the miller in pon- 
derous white sacks. He had gained a reputation, this miller, for doing 
his work well and quickly ; he also possessed an advantage over the few 
other mills in the county, insomuch as that he was independent of the 
wind and its uncertainties. 

Just now the sun was shining upon the stream, which seemed to flow 
down in a thread of mingled gold and silver ; sparkling and glittering 
here and there, as though it had been struck into coin by some invisible 
mint belonging to the land of the fairies. The trees, scattered about, 
were waving and rustling in the soft evening breeze; those near the 
water seeming to whisper it a love-song, that would have soothed the 
most weary brain into a calm, delicious slumber. Even the mill itself, 
old and rickety though it was, added to the picturesque beauty of the 
scene. It resembled a particular note in a crude chord of harmony— 
something foreign to the rest, yet not out of place. It had stood there 
for years ; generations ; had owned many masters, and rung the changes 
of the good and the bad. Amongst which of the two classes its present 
possessor might be placed, the sequel of our story must show. 

Fifty yards from the mill stood a small, well-built house, low and 
somewhat long; its trellis-casements heavy and sweet with trailing 
honey-suckle, that ran upwards and lost itself in the slanting roof. The 
sun, too, was glowing upon its windows, until the interior place seemed 
almost to be on fire. It was warm, early summer weather, and the heat 
had indeed been intense during the whole day. 

As the sun gradually left the windows, the door of the cottage was 
opened, and a girl, who might have numbered some four-and-twenty 
years, stepped out into the porch. She was of middle height, and ex 
quisitely formed ; her face was of a rare oval ; her dark, deep-blue eyes 
had fire imparted to them by the soft damask of her cheek. Somehow, 
in looking at her, the words “ tender and true” instinctively rose up into 
the mind ; yet the tenderness was not of that kind so often possessed 
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by a woman at the expense of strength of will. Her hair, of a bright ~ 
golden colour, was wound round her head in a profusion of coils: at: 4 
this moment, as she was raising her hand to shade her eyes, it sud- 
denly became unloosened, and fell about her, below her waist, a glorious, 
golden veil. Though alone, the girl blushed vividly, and hastily gathered 
it up into its resting-place. 

‘“‘T- wonder where my father can be?” she said to herself. “ He is 
generally ready for tea, and to-night he is keeping it waiting. 

After some hesitation, she turned into the path that led to the mill. 
The strangest thing about this girl was her refinement. In walk, ap- 
pearance, and speech she was perfectly refined ; her clothes, simple .and - 
almost common, were worn with a grace that bespoke the innate gentle- 
woman. Alice Heath was indeed nothing less than this. She had not 
gone many steps when two men issued from the mill. She stopped sud- 
denly ; a flush of mortification rising to her faceasshe recognized the second 
figure. Then as quickly she turned back and re-entered the cottage. 

She was almost immediately followed by the miller: a tall, fine man, 
with a face that would have been remarkably handsome, but for an 
expression that instinctively put you on your guard against him. His 
companion was younger, and very opposite. Short and somewhat 
clumsy in figure, his face, while possessing nothing bad about it, was 
far from attractive. Dark, almost to swarthiness, the black hair grew 
so low down upon the forehead that it gave him the appearance of 
a want of intellect. To the miller he possessed, however, an attrac- 
tion which more than counterbalanced his physical defects : he was a 
well-to-do farmer, adding yearly to the not inconsiderable fortune in- 
herited from his father. John Heath was a covetous man, and had 
saved a good deal. His ambition was to see his daughter married to 
James Cunningham. To the realization of this project there appeared 
to be but one obstacle, but that one was serious—Alice Heath would 
not have him. Cunningham did not, or would not see this, and 
continued his attentions. It seemed that his one virtue was per- 
severance. ‘The miller saw it, however, and it angered him not a little. 
He took to treat his daughter harshly, seldom speaking except to find 
fault with her. ‘“ You are a fool,” he would say on occasion; “ James 
Cunningham is rich enough to make a lady of you. What with his 
wealth, and the peoney. you will inherit from me, you might drive ee i 
coach and pair.” 

“Listen, father,” said Alice, one day when he had made the above 
remark for the hundredth time: “You ask me, have asked me over 
and over again, to become James Cunningham’s wife. J never will. 
I would sooner, far, far sooner die unmarried. Nay, if I had the one 
before me of that and death, I would choose to die!” 

‘A mad girl’s freak,” replied the miller, hotly, “and I will never give 
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Since then everything had been uncomfortable at the mill. But just 
at this time an event occurred, which more than strengthened Alice’s 
determination. 

She had gone to spend a few days with an aunt, the widow of a law- 
yer, who had married a little above her station, and now lived a retired 
life in the nearest market-town, Drayton. Alice’s visits to Mrs. Bax had 
been rare; but this present one was destined to colour her whole future 
life. On the very first evening she met there a young lawyer, who 
was endeavouring to struggle into practice. He could not but be 
struck with her remarkable beauty. Her whole manner was so refined 
and ladylike, her conversation so sensible, that he went away that night 
with a fresh chapter opened up in his life. Alice on her side thought 
she had never seen any one so attractive. And yet Edward Marchmont 
was not particularly handsome. A man of middle height, with a good, 
sensible face, and dark hair. 

Alice’s one week was prolonged into three, and then a peremptory 
summons from her father ordered her home again. But the mischiet 
had been done. Mr. Marchmont’s admiration for her and hers for 
him had grown into steady and fervent love. Before Alice left she had 
promised to become his wife. For the present the promise was to be 
kept secret; there was no other resource. She knew her father would 
never give his consent as long as James Cunningham stood in the way. 
Marchmont said he should occasionally visit the mill: perhaps in time 
he might find favour with the miller. 

This state of things went on for about a year. Marchmont would 
come riding over, spend an evening with Heath and his daughter, and 
ride off again. It seemed that he had always some pretext for his 
visits in messages from Mrs. Bax. At length the miller began to fancy 
that these long rides were suspicious, and a doubt crossed him whether 
the young lawyer and Alice could be growing fond of each other. And 
this brings us down to the present time. 

When Alice caught sight of her father and Cunningham, a shade 
of vexation passed over her face, and she quickly returned to the 
cottage. Mr. Heath, upon entering, looked round, and not seeing her, 
went upstairs to her room. ‘There, sure enough, was Alice, seated near 
the window, looking sad and distressed, and—it must be confessed— 
just a little obstinate. 

‘Why are you not in your place?” he asked, sternly. “You sawme 
coming in from the mill.” 

“TI know it,” returned Alice. ‘It is because I saw you that I am 
not there, for I saw Mr. Cunningham also. Father,” she continued, 
standing up before him, “ you are killing me between you. Why does 
he persist in troubling me with his attentions?” 

‘“‘T have told you, Alice, that not only does he wish it, but that 7 
wish it,” was the miller’s dogged answer. ‘I have made up my mind 
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Without much delay either, for he says he'll wait no longer. It 
won’t marry him there are hundreds who'd be glad to.” 
‘“‘ Let them,” said Alice, eagerly. 
“Don’t be so fast, girl, Ere many weeks have gone over our hens ae 
you'll be his wife.” ee. 
“ T will not,” replied Alice, quietly. ‘‘ A promise made by you, father, - 
cannot be binding on me: he must know that for himself.” 
“Tt shall be binding,” replied Heath, hotly. “I suppose you would 
not make quite so much difficulty if that milksop Marchmont were to . 
ask for you. I will take care to stop 4zs visits here for the future.” 
‘Tt is too late.” 
“What do you mean?” cried the miller. . 
“JT mean that I have, on my part, made a promise: a promise to. 
become Mr. Marchmont’s wife. And I will keep it—or never marry !” 
‘‘We will settle all this when we are alone,” said Heath, quietly. ” 
“ For the present, come and take your place at the tea-table.” | 
She followed him downstairs in a few moments, and seated herself, 
bidding James Cunningham a distant good evening. Absent and un- 
comfortable during the meal, she listened dreamily to the conversation, 
without actually taking in the sense of what was said. Suddenly Alice 
flushed up to the roots of her hair: the sound of a horse’s hoofs had 
become distinctly audible. She knew it was Mr. Marchmont. 
Certainly the contrast between him and James Cunningham could 
not very well be more marked, as he entered. He was warm with 
riding ; his usually pale face was flushed, adding light and lustre to his 
beautiful eyes : and as Mr. Heath looked at him, he could not but 
admit, with inward anger, that they would probably have a hard fight 
for victory. 
““Good evening, Mr. Marchmont,” he said, as distantly as he well 
could. ‘‘To what circumstance are we indebted for this visit ?” 
Ere this time the lawyer had begun to pay them visits without any 
other plea than his own inclination. It happened that Mrs. Bax had 
beckoned to him from her window this evening, and charged him with a 
commission. 
“T have brought over a message from Mrs. Bax, for you and Alice,” 
he replied. ‘ Yours, Mr. Heath concerns business, and can wait. The 
one to Alice concerns herself. Mrs. Bax has not felt strong lately, and — 
wishes Alice to go over and spend a week with her.” 
For a moment Alice’s heart beat high with expectation ; but her 
father’s next words put an end to it. | 
“ Alice can’t go,” he returned, decisively. “It will be a very long 
while before she again gets my consent to go off to that vanity-fair of a 
town. As for Mrs. Bax, I know what fer ailments are: all imaginary. 
If she really wants Alice’s society, tell her to come here. 
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“You know that my aunt never leaves home,” interposed Alice. 
“T could easily go to her for a short time.” 

“Perhaps so,” curtly replied Heath. “But I don’t intend to give 
the question a trial, for more reasons than one. You may tell my sister, 
Mr. Marchmont, that my house is open to her if she chooses to come 
to it: but that, go to her Alice does not. She will shortly be better 
occupied,” he added, with a meaning glance at Cunningham. “It will 
not be very long before she leaves my roof for good: but for a very 
different abode to that of a foolish, lackadaisical old woman.” 

With a look half anger, half despair, first at her father, then at Cun- 
ningham, Alice hastily rose from the table and left the room. 

“You will wonder what I have referred to,” continued Heath to 
Marchmont, with singular ill-taste and judgment. “It is just this. My 
daughter has promised to become the wife of Mr. James Cunningham, 
and that shortly. She has no time for visiting now.” 

It was with difficulty that Heath concluded the sentence. March- 
mont had sprung up, and seemed at every word about to interrupt him. 

“It is alie!” was his first utterance: words not very well calculated 
to prove oil for troubled waters. “I do not, will not believe it, unless 
Alice herself acknowledges it. Even then I shall say that she has 
been forced into a seeming compliance. But it shall never be.” 

“You will have the goodness to recall that word,” said Heath, his 
ace white with passion. ‘No man ever yet called mea liar, and no 
man shall do it with impunity. What right have you, sir, to come 
here with your soft face and subtle manners, to disturb the peace of a 
household ?” 

“The right of an honest man,” returned Marchmont. ‘The know- 
edge that I am welcome, and more than welcome, to at least one member 
of this household. I come here with good intentions, Mr. Heath. Until 
now you have never questioned my right.” 

‘‘ Because I did not know what I know now,” replied Heath, raising 
his voice. “But from this day I forbid you the house: you will again 
enter it at your peril. Whatever your wishes may have been, dismiss 
them from your mind as if they had never existed.” 

‘That remains to be proved,” returned Marchmont. “ Mr. Cunning- 
ham, I appeal to you. Has Alice Heath promised to be your wife ?” 

“‘ If you won't believe Mr. Heath’s word, neither would you take mine, 
I suppose,” answered Cunningham, after a moment’s pause : for he did 
not like to tell a deliberate untruth. “I hope in the next few weeks 
to give you a better proof than that of mere words.” 

“You are equivocating,” returned Marchmont. “This is merely 
playing with me. I do not believe a syllable of what you have stated. 
And for good reason. Let me tell you, that whether Alice has promised 
to be your wife or not, she has promised to be mime: and unless she 
herself wishes it, I will never release her from that promise.” 
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“ Marchmont,” cried Heath, “never, with my consent, shall you have a . 
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her. No pettifogging lawyer shall wed my daughter, but an honest;> “sy 
straightforward man—and a farmer. Alice marries James Cunningham ~ “™ 
—or she marries no one.” > =e 

“ Surely,” returned Marchmont, in desperation, “‘ you’d not force her 
into a marriage that would make her miserable for life? Mr. Cunning-, - 
ham, you cannot be unmanly enough to take her against her will?” 

‘¢ Against her will,” said Cunningham ; “not it. As to her making a- 
promise to two, that’s nothing for girls todo. They’ve got all sorts of. 
innocent follies about them.” 

And for answer Marchmont gave him only a look of scorn. : 

The conversation was continued for some time, and then Marchmont 
quitted the house to look after his horse. ’ 

“JY hope you understand, Mr. Marchmont, that after to-night sour: 
visits here must cease altogether,” said Heath, looking daggers at the 
intruder when he re-entered. “J’ll not put up with any more of this 
nonsense. Remember, if you please, my message to my sister.” 

‘And on your side, sir,” returned Marchmont, “be so kind as to under- 
stand that I hold Alice to her promise. It was made sacredly, and I prize. 
it too dearly to see it lightly broken. Whilst I live I will not give her up.” 

‘It seems that I am to be anonentity in this matter,” put in Cunning- 
ham, turning angrily on the lawyer. ‘‘ But I’ve just got this to say: I 
will not give up Miss Heath for the best man living. She has been pro- 
mised to me, and J mean to have her. Had you come forward at first 
to Mr. Heath, in an open, honourable way, as I did, she might have 
decided off-hand between the two, and all this bother would have been 
avoided.” 

‘‘There’s no particular cause to part in anger,” said the miller, pouring 
out some ale that had just been broughtin. ‘ Good health to you both.”: 
_ The two young men went out into the darkness, not in the best of 

moods with each other. ‘Their road lay for some distance together. 
As Cunningham was on foot, Marchmont did not mount his horse, but led 
him by the bridle. Some spirit of evil caused the miller to forget his 
conciliatory words, and call out a caution to his friend : ‘ Take care of 
yourself, Cunningham.” Marchmont did not hear it : Cunningham did. 
It did not please him, and he turned round angrily towards Heath. 

The following day, in the afternoon, Heath went over to Cunning- 
ham’s farm, and to his surprise found he had never made his appear- 
ance at home the previous night. The people did not seem to think 
much of it; the housekeeeper said she supposed her master must have 
gone off elsewhere on sudden business. But now, five o’clock, they 
were beginning to grow a little anxious. The miller at once said 
that Mr. Cunningham had left Shirley mill the, previous night cwith ‘the 
intention of returning home. Marchmont of Drayton was with him, 
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matter. Upon this, the farm servants were sent out in different direc. 
tions, the miller himself helping in the search ; but no traces of the 
oe man could be found. 

When John Heath returned home, he was full of eer : full of rage 
too against Marchmont. He felt convinced in his own mind that 
Marchmont, in his anger and vengeance, had done some harm to his 
rival. Not in the first moment did he dare frame his thoughts into the 
ugly word murder; but as he pondered the matter well over, it thus 
gradually settled down into his mind. And he determined to do his 
best to bring it home to him. 

‘“‘ A pretty thing has happened,” he exclaimed to his daughter, as he 
entered the cottage. ‘‘ You stand a good chance of being clipt of both 
your lovers, my young lady. Plenty of time you'll have, no doubt, to 
meditate upon your past folly.” 

‘““What do you mean ?” inquired Alice. 

“T have been over to Cunningham’s farm, and he has never shown 
up since yesterday. He was last seen with Marchmont: should any- 
thing bad come out about him, Marchmont will have to bear the brunt 
of suspicion—and perhaps something beyond it.” 

“ But, surely,” returned Alice, indignantly, ‘‘ you would not suspect 
Edward Marchmont of anything wrong? That would be too absurd,” 
she added, in a quieter tone of confidence. ‘‘ His noble character is too 
well known. No man in Drayton is more liked and respected. Sus- 
picion cannot fall upon him.” 

“We shall see,” replied Heath. “Many a better man than Marchmont 
has been ruined for a smaller matter.” But he said no more. 

The days passed on, and Cunningham did not turn up. Inquiry 
brought forth no success. It was now generally supposed that some un- 
toward fate had overtaken him, murder or other. Yet his body had not 
been discovered. ‘The river had been carefully dragged—they only dis- 
turbed the fish for their pains. Search was made in every likely and 
unlikely hole and corner, but nothing came to light. Edward 
Marchmont, the last person known to have been in his company, stated 
that they had parted amicably. Cunningham had held his impatient 
horse for him whilst he mounted ; they then shook hands, wished each 
other good-night, and each went his way. He could tell no more. 
‘There the matter rested for the moment, as far as the world was con- 
cerned ; but upon one person it was taking great effect. 

And this one, as we shall easily guess, was Alice Heath. She could 
not believe Marchmont in any way guilty ; but the manner in which her 
father continually brought up the subject, the doubts he was always in, 
sinuating ; the open way, indeed, in which he gave it as his opinion, to 
her, that Marchmont had actually made away with Cunningham could 
but render her excessively miserable. For a whole fortnight nothing 
but her father’s cruel words relieved the dull monotony of her life. 
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Edward Marchmont’s visits had ceased, and she had heard but--one ae 
from him during that time. He told her in that letter that he shoul id i 
not rest until he’discovered traces of Cunningham, and she supposédete 
the search was now occupying the whole of his time. In that one fort- ! a 
night Alice changed much; she grew pale and thin ; so much so:thats “4 
even her father began to be anions and to wish that the mystery would:.’ er 
clear itself up. wd 
One evening Alice was standing at the door looking dreamily down. -— 
the road where she had so often watched for Marchmont’s appearance, _ ’ 
when an object in the distance suddenly caused her heart to stand still. 
Though so far off that to any one else it would have been invisible, 
she knew too well the faintest outline of that form to be mistaken. As 
it gradually drew nearer, and Marchmont came into open view, the 
colour that had lately quitted her cheeks suddenly returned to them, 
and again left her paler than before. 
I-dward threw himself from his horse, and in the first moment of their 
meeting all was forgotten save the intense joy of being once more to 
gether. Alice looked up at him, half timidly, half upbraidingly. 
‘“‘ Edward, why have you been so silent? J have heard from yous but 
once during this great trouble.” | 
‘“‘T have been working,” he replied, “ working night and day, in the 
hope of finding some clue to this mystery. I felt as if I could not 
write until I gave you good news; but every day it has seemed to go ' 
further from me. It is impossible for things to go on in this manner 
any longer. Why, my darling, you are already changed. ‘This very 
day I will put an end to the uncertainty. What do you think Cum: 
ningham said to me that night, before we parted?” 
“Flow should I know?” returned Alice, opening her eyes. 
‘That if you yourself frankly told him you were engagéd to me, he 
would retire from the field.” 
‘«So that we lose much by his disappearance.” 
“We do, indeed, in one sense. But I begin to think your father dis- 
likes me personally so much, that he will never willingly give me his 
consent.” 
Alice shook her head sadly. “This visit of yours will not mend 
matters. If 
At that moment Heath issued from the mill, his head down, his step 
measured, as if he was in deep thought. When he caught sight of 
Marchmont, his surprise was unbounded. He stopped short for a mo- 
ment, and then asked him how he could dare show his face again on 
his ground after what had passed. 
“T have come because I cannot help it, Mr. Heath,” replied 
Marchmont. “This terrible business of Cunningham’s is taking effect 
upon most of us. See how changed Alice has become in one short 
fortnight !” eee 
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‘You have only yourself to thank for it,” returned Heath. “Itisa 

good thing for you that I cannot give you into custody; for I believe 
you could throw hght on this matter, if you chose to do so.” 

“Take care, sir!” cried Marchmont, flushing red. ‘You have, 
I know, taken up a wild, unholy notion, which has in it neither 
sense nor foundation. The least you can do is to keep it to yourself ; 
at any rate, in my presence. What is there about me,” he continued, 
in a more earnest tone, “that should cause you to show this dislike 
tome? What have I ever done to you? If Alice and I fell in love 
with each other, could we help that? Can we control, in this world, our 
likes and dislikes ; our loves and hates? Depend upon it, it was to be ; 
and it is to ask you to give in to us, and to /¢f it be, that I am now here.” 

“IT may be wrong,” observed Heath. “If so, I shall owe you some 
atonement. At any rate, I will look over this visit of yours once 
more. For to-night, come in and take tea with us. Your horse could 
not carry you back as fast as you have come,” he added, pointing to the 
animal which stood near, covered with foam. ‘If I have no love for 
you, I cannot be unkind to a dumb creature.” 

Calling to a man who was then approaching from the mill, he ordered 
him to take Mr. Marchmont’s horse round to the stable. And they 
went indoors. 

“Before we proceed to other subjects,” began Marchmont, ‘‘I must 
ask what has given rise to this suspicion against me, Mr. Heath. 
I should like, if possible, to set myself right with you. Until that is 
done, I despair of all else.” 

“You may perhaps manage to set yourself right with me, as you 
call it,” replied the miller, sternly, yet with a half-smile upon his lips ; 
“but I do not forget that you, and you alone, have brought discord 
into this house, and that I cannot forgive you. Admitting that you 
know no more of Cunningham than I do, I have a firm conviction 
that but for you he would now have been sitting amongst us. I mean 
that—unconsiously it may be—you have influenced his fate.” 

‘In short, that I was his evil genius ?” returned Marchmont. 

‘“¢ Something of the kind.” 

‘‘T am not sufficiently learned in these matters to contradict you,” 
replied the lawyer, some mockery in his tone. ‘‘ Mysteries to me are 
always mysteries. If I was born to be Cunningham’s evil genius— 
which has yet to be proved—it was through no fault or seeking of mine. 
My impression is, that he will turn up some day, when least expected.” 

‘‘Not much hope of that,” said Heath, taking his tea from Alice’s 
hand, and stirring it viciously. ‘‘ Wherever he may be, depend upon it 
he is not in ¢2zy world.” 

It was an uncomfortable tea-table, and both Marchmont and Alice 
were wishing that Heath would take himself off to the mill. The shades 
of evening were beginning to gather in the room, and they themselves 
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were gradually growing more and more consciously silent, when‘ a a 
sudden scream from Alice, who was seated opposite the window, caused a 
them to start. Her cheeks grew deadly pale: her eyes were strainedtis a 
upon some object with an expression of intense fear. Both turned = +" 
sharply, and there, peering into the room, was the face, white and thin i 
and changed, yet unmistakeable, of James Cunningham. : j 

For a moment Marchmont veritably thought he saw a ghost, but his tra og 
sober senses quickly returned to him, and he jumped up hastily from: - 
the table. Heath, for once in his life, was too petrified to speak or move, 
Marchmont ran to the door, opened it, and went out, just in timé to 
see the vision moving away. He darted forward, caught it a the 
shoulder, and Cunningham turned round. 

“‘'You all seemed so comfortable,” he murmured, deprecatingly, “T 
had not the heart to disturb you. I felt that I was not wanted.” 

‘“‘ But you are wanted,” returned Marchmont, emphatically. “ Cun- 
ningham, what in the world have you been doing with yourself?” 

“The story is soon told,” replied Cunningham. “ But if I am to’ 
come in, I may as well make one telling do for all.” | 

They went in. Alice and Heath saw that it was really James . 
Cunningham in the flesh, and not in the spirit. Unwelcome as he had 
always been to Alice, his appearance now caused her a positive joy. 
But she remained quietly in her seat, and spoke not a word, wondering 
only what the meeting would bring forth. Heath, on the contrary, 
started up and grasped Cunningham’s hand with a grip that brought an 
exclamation from him. 

“T cannot bear quite as much of that as when you last saw me,” he 
said. And he held out his hand, which, once brown and thick, was 
now almost as white and delicate as a woman’s. 

“T believe it’s a ghost after all,” said Heath, after a moment’s silent 
inspection of the hand and face before him. | 

“It might have been, but is not,” replied Cunningham, smiling at 
Heath’s evident perplexity. “I am still real flesh and blood : only 
diminished in quantity, that’s all.” 

‘Real skin and bones,” cried Heath. ‘Then you were not really 
murdered ? ” 

‘““Who was fool enough to set that story afloat?” returned Cunning- 
ham, with a touch of his old manner. “ Surely not you, Mr. Heath?” 

‘Not only that,” said Alice, who was ina state between laughing and 
crying, ‘‘ but he even went so far as to point out certain persons as 
likely to have harmed you.” 

Heath looked across at Marchmont, as if asking him to keep silence. 
He was not frank enough to come forward and beg his forgiveness of 
the wrong he had done him. . 

‘““T guess all about it,” said Cunningham. “ But for the present we 
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murdered, you will be anxious to learn what really became of me. It is 
a short story. First of all you must know, Mr. Heath, that March- 
mont and I separated better friends than we were when we left you. 
And this was partly owing to your caution, given as we were starting. 
It suddenly struck me that you were carrying things rather too far. For 
my own part I was thoroughly uncomfortable, and I did not intend to 
remain so much longer. Thus it happened, that far from having 
murderous intentions towards each other, we were in a fair way of 
becoming friendly. After parting with Marchmont I thought, as the night 
was so fine, and not ten o’clock, I’d do an errand I wanted over at 
Dovedale ; like a fool, I took the way through the forest, and missed 
the road. What queer, lonely part I got out at I didn’t know. Sup- 
posing it would lead me right, I went on like a traveller who gives the 
reins to his horse, and allows him to goas he will. To tell you the 
truth, things had vexed me, and I was lost in thought: It was not 
pleasant to be recalled to one’s senses by a sharp knock on the head. 
I got it, however. And then a second.” 

“From a robber !” breathlessly interposed Alice. 

‘‘ Something of the sort, Miss Heath: since my watch, and all else of 
value about me, was stolen. With the second blow I lost conscious- 
ness, and there I lay. After a bit, I suppose I came to, but I found my- 
self too weak and dizzy, from the loss of blood, to stand. About a 
couple of hundred yards in front of me I saw a light shining, and 
dragged myself to it. It turned out to be a small cottage dwelling, 
and I knocked for admittance. The door was opened by a young, 
good-looking woman, whom I afterwards found to be half French and 
half English. She had but lately come into the neighbourhood, and 
was living in this cottage with one little maid-servant. I had barely 
time to ask for shelter when I again lost consciousness. As I after- 
wards knew, the young woman put me into her own bed—herself sleep- 
ing with her maiden in the next small room as long as I remained— 
dressed my wounds, and sat up with me all night. The next morning 
I was in a fever; delirious ; and continued so for six days. Then I fell 
into a deep sleep, from which I woke to consciousness, but so weak that 
I was unable to speak, and cared not to imagine what had come to me. 
Now, thanks to a sound constitution and good nursing, I am getting over 
it, and came out this afternoon for the first time.” 

“Tt is like a romance,” murmured Alice, ‘‘ Your nurse must be a 
good woman.” 

“TI don’t feel very like a hero,” laughed Cunningham. ‘“‘ But I cor- 
dially agree with your opinion of my nurse. And when e 

‘But if you have been in your senses for more than a week, how is 
it that you’ve not let us know about you sooner?” interrupted the 
more practical miller. 

“TI didn’t see there was so much hurry about the matter,” was Cun 
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ningham’s answer. ‘ Weak as a rat, it troubled me to think of things.* 2 : 


I was very comfortable where I was.” a) 

**That’s cool,” said the miller. ‘And people outside thinking you" 
were murdered, Cunningham !” 

‘But how was I to suppose that?” argued Cunningham. « As to 
home, I knew the bailiff could manage without me, and I didn’t care to 
be disturbed and bothered. I had the kindest nurse in the world; the - 
best, gentlest woman poor sick man was ever tended by, with the voice 
and face of an angel. And how do you think I am going to reward . _ 
her goodness to me, Mr. Heath ?” 

“How can I tell. By giving her a pension, perhaps ?” 

‘Something more than a pension. But the reward falls back upon 
myself. I am going to make her my wife.” - 

‘¢ Nonsense,” cried the miller, starting up. “ You can’t do that, you: 
know, without breaking your word with me. I would forbid your mar- 
riage.” 

“Try it on,” returned Cunningham, quietly. ‘Whilst I was lying 
there too ill to speak, I managed to think a good deal: a thing I 
was never given to before. And I came to the conclusion that I was 
only half a man—nothing but a bear in fact—for having annoyed Alice 
so long with my unwelcome presence. And I did know that I was un- 
welcome to her, friend Heath, though not to the extent that came out 
that last night. I made up my mind, lying there, to throw it all over 
as soon as I got up, and leave the coast clear for Marchmont.” 

‘‘And you'll take up with some French stranger that you know 
nothing about !” exclaimed the aggravated miller. 

“You're mistaken,” returned Cunningham: “I know all about her. 
And she’s not French: it was her mother. Only wait until you see her 
thousand virtues and beauties. She'll make me a good wife, Heath,” 
he added, emphatically ; “‘my fireside a happy one. She told me her 
history, a long story that does her nothing but honour, and I have seen 
one of her brothers. So you see, Miss Alice, I am booked after all. I 
hope you will forgive me any past unpleasantness, and I very much 
hope that you and my future wife will be lasting friends.” 

He went up to her and held out his hand. Alice clasped it warmly. 
Heath felt the ground was slipping from under his feet. He now had 
them all against him. The only revenge he had ready was to still refuse 
to give Marchmont his consent. 

‘‘ You may get the better of me in this instance,” he cried ; “‘ but you 
shall not in the other. Sooner than allow my daughter to marry March- 
mont, I will sell up everything, and take her off to America.” 

“This is nonsense,” returned Cunningham. ‘You are now spiting 
yourself, Mr. Heath. You owe Marchmont some ,reparation for your 
unjust suspicions. Don’t make yourselves all miserable, but give them 
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“Never, as long as I live,” replied Heath, holding out, in his temper, 
like an old bull-dog. ‘And after I’m dead, I’ll make it a condition in 
my will, or she shall have nothing.” 

But the bull-dog gave in at last. Cunningham reasoned, Marchmont 
pleaded, Alice sat at a distance and softly cried. Over an hour the 
battle lasted, Heath growing crosser and crosser, and giving the consent 
with a final snarl. 

‘¢ And now that you’ve got it,” he cried, as he rose to leave the room, 
“‘the sooner you're married and I’m quit of you the better. But under- 
stand, /’Z not be at the marriage.” 

Some three months later a double wedding took place in the village 
of Shirley. Of the one we need say but little. It was evident that 
Cunningham had improved since his engagement in many ways, and 
the bride he led to the altar seemed the very wife suited to him. Of 
the other, perhaps all that need be told is that Alice was given away by 
her father, who had become more than reconciled to the lawyer, March- 
mont. It would be hard to say how Marchmont and Alice looked ; 
both were quiet from intense happiness ; but as Marchmont walked up 
the little church his step was prouder, his eyes were brighter than they 
had ever been. He felt very thankful for the victory they had so 
hardly won. 

For a whole week the mill stopped working : there was silence in the 
beautiful valley, save for the rippling of the flowing waters, and the 
whispering of the trees. After that it went whirling on again, harder 
and louder than ever : and people say that the miller is trying to make 
a fortune equal to the one he lost in James Cunningham, 
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THE KNIGHT’S TOMB. 


HERE in the old side-chapel, calmly lying 
With hands crossed meekly as a sign of grace, 
And ruby gleams from yon rich window, dyeing 
The cold white pallor of his sculptured face ; 


He sleepeth well; the tender light hath crowned him 
With a dim aureole of golden mist ; 

And the grey shadows ever shifting round him, 
Are touched by changeful tints of amethyst. 


Day after day the deep prayer-music pealing 
Through mighty arches, rolls above his breast ; 

And flute-like notes from boyish voices stealing, 
Seem but to lull him into calmer rest. 


But who can tell the passion and the anguish, 

The long, sad watch that came before the sleep ? 
How often did his knightly spirit languish 

In the stern vigil it was doomed to keep ! 


The sword and shield in deadly fight were dinted 
Ere Death’s low tones might bid the conflict cease, 
And God’s white Angel with a touch imprinted 
On that worn brow His seal of perfect peace. 


And we the living, who with quiet paces 
Come here to gaze upon his marble bed, 
Bringing our restless hearts and care-lined faces 
So near the hallowed slumber of the dead ; 


We too, must know the striving and the failing, 
The daily war with unrelenting foes, 

Until by Heaven’s might at last prevailing 
We gain the victory, and earn repose : 


Resting, until the trump of resurrection 
Awakes us at the Lord’s appointed hour, 
And our own bodies clad in full perfection, 
Once sown in weakness, shall be raised in power. 


First the long strife—the sleep—and then the waking, 
The sudden change from peace to ecstasy, 
When we, the image of our Maker taking 
Shall wear His likeness through eternity. 
SARAH DOUDNEY. 
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FEATHERS AND SPANGLES. 
By THE AUTHOR OF “ East LyNNr.” 


HE room was small and bright. Window-curtains of crimson 

cloth shut out the cold and the twilight, quickly gathering over 

the worn grass, the bare trees of the London square. The fire and 

the lamp burned clearly ; books lined a portion of the walls ; an easy- 

chair stood empty on one side the soft hearth-rug, inviting to repose 

when the clergyman should have finished his sermon. He had drawn 
the table near the fire, and was busy with it. 

It was a picture of home-comfort and peace, this study : imparting 
the notion that its owner must be one of those fortunate men who are 
secure from the frowns of a biting world. The Reverend Septimus 
Winter liked comfort, and hoped to enjoy a fair share of it to his life’s 
end. He was a tall, good-looking man of thirty-one, hair and eyes 
dark. Good-looking in so far as that the features were handsome; but 
they had a somewhat severe expression. The house was still and tran- 
quil. His little boy’s voice in laughter broke out occasionally in the 
nursery above ; but Mr. Winter did not count that as disturbance ; it 
was what he, a doting father, liked to hear. Claude Beckett, a neigh- 
bour’s son, had come in to play with Harry. Mr. Winter wrote on 
steadily. This was Saturday, and his sermon must be achieved. 

In a moment this tranquillity became alarmingly interrupted. A 
pistol was fired off almost—as it seemed—in the very ear of Mr. Winter ; 
it was followed by a shrill cry from Harry. Almost beside himself with 
terror, apprehending he knew not what calamity, the clergyman started 
up and rushed from the room. The first sight his eyes caught was 
that of the two children half-way up the stairs—Master Claude Beckett 
with a small pistol in his hand. He was a daring gentleman of six, 
just double Harry’s age. Servants were running up the stairs with 
affrighted faces. Mrs. Winter came out of her bed-room, whiter than 
death, a baby clasped in her arms. 

There was plenty of terror, but no injury ; for the pistol had not been 
charged. When this much was ascertained, and the first agony of fear 
had subsided, Mr. Winter got at the’: particulars. The two boys, 
left alone temporarily in the nursery, had strolled into Jack Winter’s 
room, and discovered the pistol; upon which Master Claude Beckett 
was seized with an irresistible desire to let it off The bright idea 
occurred to him that he might combine this pleasure with a fright for 
he household ; and he carried it to the stairs that the report might be 
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better heard. The boy’s father was a sportsman ; he knew all about it, _ 
and his own fingers were strong. oe ji 


Mr. Winter, a hot man—for clergymen cannot put away their naturé®* 12 
any more than other people—went into a passion. Not with Claude ‘. 


Beckett—though he had difficulty in keeping his correcting hands off -~! 
that young offender—but with his brother Jack. Jack the Scapegrace. 
For a long while Mr. Winter had hardly dorne with him: this was the Alm 
climax. A pistol! A pistol in his bedroom, when there were children 734 
in the house ! 3 

“‘ Mr. Jack have had it there this week past,” spoke up a maid-servant 
amidst the general confusion ; ‘‘ he keeps it in a locked-up case, sir.” 

‘“‘Tt appears he keeps it where my children can get at it, locked up or 
not locked up,” angrily retorted the clergyman, biting his tongue to 
keep down harder words. And in that moment he knew for certain a 
fact he had been gradually suspecting : that he had grown to Aate Jack. 

Master Claude Beckett was conveyed home in disgrace; Harry, 
screaming enough to frighten the London crows (not easily frightened, 
one would imagine), was consigned to an ignominious bed forthwith ; 
and Mr. Winter went into his wife’s chamber. She sat by the fire; a 
plain, sensible-looking woman, in delicate health, hushing the baby in 
her arms. 

“T am afraid this disgraceful occurrence has frightened you, Emily.” 

“Well, it did at the time ; but I don’t mind it now I know the boys 
are safe,” was Mrs. Winter’s answer. ‘“ The worst was, it woke up 
Florence with a start, and I had but just succeeded in getting her off to 
sleep.” 

She pulled the small square of fine flannel off the child’s face, 
and disclosed a delicate little blossom of five or six months old, who 
looked as if its short days on earth were already numbered. 

“Tt is a great pity she was woke up; sleep is so necessary for her 
sighed Mrs. Winter. ‘The doctor says it is more to her now than 
food.” 

Yes, it was a great pity: Mr. Winter echoed the words in his 
thoughts. His whole heart was set upon the rearing of this frail little 
girl, Florence ; and, man of peace though he was by profession, his will 
was good just then to have pitched Jack and his pistol into the ee 
the sea been handy for it. 

Going back to his study, he shut the door with a bang, drew the easy- 
chair in front of the fire, and sat down in it, leaving his sermon to com- 
plete itself. If the worst came to the worst, he could preach an old 
one. A resolution that had long been seeking an epRerany: to get 
put into practice, grew fixed and firm. 

And yet, even in that moment of irritation, when his nature. was. at 
its hardest, a qualm of hesitation crossed his conscience, and he sought 
to show himself that his pretext was a right one. Lookingxinto the 
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fire, he recalled the past years ; they seemed to be glowing there as in 
a painted tableau. 

He had loved his mother. If Septimus Winter had never loved any- 
thing else on earth, he had loved her. She was the widow of a poor 
naval officer ; struggling to bring up her two children well on her small 
means. It was not very difficult in the cheap country village where 
they lived. The boys were named Septimus and John (called Jack 
always): there were eleven years between them. Septimus succeeded 
in getting to college and was ordained for a clergyman. He was steady 
industrious, persevering. A year or two of hard work, of patient hope 
of heavy parish duties, and of semi-starvation, and Septimus was 4p- 
pointed to something better in a London suburb. The charge of a 
church was given him, whose incumbent felt no longer able, through il!- 
health, to retain it. There was no parish work, no poor to visit, no- 
thing but the Sunday’s duty; and Mr. Winter, compared with the past, 
had an easy life of it. The new fashion of young curates holding daily 
services had not come in then, or there’s no knowing but he would have 
drifted into it. He began to think that he might turn his weekly 
leisure to account by setting up a boys’ school. He got the promise of 
a few: but he had neither money, nor furniture, nor housekeeper; and 
he went down home to consult his mother. The result was that she 
had her goods and chattels packed up, and went to London. Jack had 
just gone indoor apprentice to the village apothecary, and Mrs. Winter 
was at liberty to dispose of herself. 

The school flourished tolerably. It was some struggle and hard work, 
but both mother and son threw their best energies into it, and more than 
a year passed on. Then Mrs. Winter died. While she was full of plans 
for the future, saying ‘“ We will do this for the school, we will do that,’ 
she died. It does not do to transplant old people from a life’s home, 
and perhaps the change had been imperceptibly killing Mrs. Winter. 
She semed to die of a mere nothing: a cold settled on the chest ; three 
or four days of bed, and she was gone. Only a few hours before her 
death did any one suspect the danger. Mr. Winter was correcting some 
exercises in the school-room, after the boys had gone to rest for the 
night, when a maid came to tell him his mother seemed worse, and he 
hastened up. 

‘“‘T have left my furniture to you, Septimus,” she said; “it is all I 
have to leave. Of course, Jack has a right to half of it; but it could 
not be taken out of your house ; and there’s the wear and tear. You'll 
find my will in one of those drawers. I wrote it out myself; but I dare 
say it is legal enough. As a recompense to Jack, you must give him a 
home and a bit and a sup when he comes up to walk the hospitals; 
I think this is the best I can do for both of you: and God bless you 
always, my dear sons!” 

She died before the night was over, and there was no time to 
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send for Jack. He did not even come for the funeral. Fever was 
raging in the village, his master was sick, and Jack had to stay where 
he was. He was of a somewhat careless nature, and did not take 
it to heart as Septimus would have done. With Am, everything he 
cared for in life seemed to have flown away with his mother. 

The world is made up of changes. Down one day, up the next. 
In less than a twelvemonth after his mother’s death, the Reverend 
Septimus Winter had gone up five hundred degrees in the scale of 
prosperity’s ladder. He had married a wife with a good fortune; he 
had been appointed to the incumbency of an excellent living in 
London ; he had disposed of his school profitably. Henceforth he 
was above the frowns of the world, and the chances were that the 
sudden rise to prosperity would spoil him. Few men living had 2 
larger amount of self-esteem than he. He liked to stand well with 
those above him; he was strangely ambitious at heart. Could he 
have been brought to confess all his thoughts and aspirations, the talis- 
manic word “mitre” would have been found amidst them, glittering in 
a golden aureole. 

By the time Jack came up to London, all traces of the old home-life 
had been done away. Mr. Winter’s house was a handsome one in 2 
fine square, and Jack felt half afraid to tread on the velvet carpets. 
The few poor things that were their mother’s (but which had neverthe- 
less well served the turn of the elder brother), were lost and hidden 
amid the more sumptuous furniture. Perhaps a shade of annoyance 
crossed the clergyman’s mind at having to welcome Jack as an inmate 
of his well-appointed home ; but he never thought of going from his 
bargain. His wife, who was kindly-natured, said she was glad to have him. 

Jack was nineteen then: a good-tempered, thoughtless, handsome 
young fellow, swayed with every breath of wind. He fell ito very 
irregular habits : medical students are—what they are; and poor Jack 
Winter was thrown amidst a very bad set of them. He took to come 
home at irregular hours ; he lay a-bed of a morning; once, when the 
clergyman and Mrs. Winter were entertaining a baronet’s widow, @ 
doctor of divinity, and other great ones of the neighbourhood, Jack 
was seen in the drawing-room corner, blinking like an owl and the 
worse for drink. 

“T fear we have neglected him,” said Mrs. Winter thoughtfully, when 
the party broke up, and her husband felt fit to flay Jack alive. “We 
have not encouraged him to be with us in an evening, but have let him 
go his own way. It has been a mistake.” 

Even so. The clergyman, not best pleased to have Jack in the house 
at all, had winked at his taking to spend his evenings away from home. 
A little out of his element in the grand home, and suspecting that his 
_ company was not wished for, Jack, in the first instance, went out to 
relieve them of it; and so dropped into undesirable company. Mr. 
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Winter, always a steady man himself, made no allowance for his brother, 
but grew more dissatisfied and bitter day by day. 

He sat by the fire now, making much of the resolve that had been 
silently ripening—to turn Jack from the house this self-same night, con- 
verting the pistol into a pretext. A reprobate (it was what he called him in 
his thoughts), in Azs respectable house! setting a miserable example to 
his little son Harry ; liable to be talked of by the irreproachable square, 
which boasted of ladies of title and divine D.D.’s! Mr. Winter’s brow 
grew hot with shame at the thought. Jack had received an offer, as he 
happened to know, from some general practitioner living in Lambeth, 
to go to him as out-door assistant from nine to nine, and receive fifty 
pounds a-year. Let him take that. Fifty pounds was enough for a 
single man to live upon. 

The fire was getting low. As Mr. Winter rose ‘to replenish it, he 
heard the hall-door open; and Jack came up the stairs, singing softly 
the refrain of that old disreputable song, “ Buffalo Girls.” Not perhaps 
that the song is so particularly disreputable in itself; but the Reverend 
Mr. Winter, a clergyman and man of correct habits, regarded all such 
as most scandalizing, when heard within his sacred walls. It was 
sung so low that he had to hold his breath to distinguish either words 
or tune; for, to give Jack credit for something, it must be owned that 
he remembered the sick baby when going up or down stairs. 


**Oh, Buffalo girls, won’t you come out to-night, 
And dance by the light of the moon?” 


Open went the study-door with a fling; and Jack, arrested in his 
upward progress, was authoritatively motioned into it. He was a 
young man of twenty; a pleasing likeness of Mr. Winter. Both of 
them had the same handsome cast of features and bright brown eyes, 
but Jack’s face bore a milder expression. A phrenologist, looking at 
him, would say he had no strength of mind or will, but was easily per- 
suadable as a child. He wore a rough coat, out of which the bowl or 
a pipe was sticking behind. Rough coats and pipes were especially 
obnoxious to Mr. Winter (the latter Jack had never been allowed to 
set a light to in the house), and the sight of them did not now tend to 
propitiate him. 

There had been some cutting reprimands to Jack before ; but never 
had Mr. Winter attacked him as he did now. Just a sharp short 
sentence or two, his face white with passion. 

‘“‘ The pistol was not loaded,” said Jack, in his pleasant voice. “There 
was nothing to load it with, either. It couldn’t do any harm. Might 
have killed young Harry? Nonsense, Septimus. What business—if it 
comes to that—has young Harry to go unlocking the places in my 
room?” 

This was adding insult to injury: and Mr. Winter could have struck 
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his brother in his rage. In his superior age and wisdom,.the 
seemed no better than a boy to him. What he said he handle kne 
words that at a calmer moment he had certainly never uttered. Ja auc 
was told what an unwelcome intruder he had been, nothing but 
burden ; and was bid to go forth that same night before he was: 
hour elder and shift for himself for the future. wt 
For a moment Jack stood as one stunned. But of Course in 
could be no appeal against the mandate, even had he felt i inclinglel , 
make any. ‘The house was his brother’s; and he had been, in in | truth 3 
but an interloper in it. 
“Very well, Septimus,” he said, calmly acquiescent. “T'll ine put 
my things together, and send for them when I know where I shall have 
a ceiling to put them under.” ica 
“You need be at no fault for that,” retorted Mr. Winter. “The 
situation you spoke of is open. Had fifty pounds a year been ~~ d 
to me when I was your age, I should have thought it Fortune, ar 
saved out of it.” Ls 
‘¢ Ah, yes, no doubt.” = 
Jack went upstairs, treading sony: It did not take a quarter of a1 
hour to “put his things together.” They were bundled into his sma il 
portmanteau and the big sea-chest that used to be his father’ s—which 
sea-chest had been deemed too shabby for Septimus, the clergyman, to” 
take to, and so it fell to Jack. Jack treaded the things down after the 
most approved bachelor fashion, and so got both receptacles locked. 
There was no room for the pistol-case, or for all his books; he went — 
down carrying some of them in his hands and stuffing his pockets. 
When he passed Mrs. Winter’s room, the door was open. Seeing her 
standing there, Jack looked in. 
‘“* How is dear little Florence to-night ?” he asked, ina whisper 5 for 
he saw the child asleep in the cot. : 
“Ts it you, Jack? I don’t see any difference. Come in and look 
at her.” 
Jack Winter loved this child dearly. With all his failings, he had 
tender heart. Leaning over the cot, he watched it sleeping its calm, 
infant’s sleep. ‘That they would never succeed in rearing the child, he 
felt sure of: his professional eyes saw things clearer than his brother. © 
Bending down, he kissed its little fingers again and again—a last farewell... 
“‘T am very sorry about the pistol, Mrs. Winter,” he said, joining her 
as she stood at the fire. “There was no real danger; of course, J 
should not have been so carelessly stupid as torisk that ; but I am vexed 
it should have alarmed you. Good bye!” Die 
‘“Why, where are you going, Jack?” she exclaimed, yang he er 
hand to him. i 
“Septimus and I are parting. We have not pulled quite well Oe 
gether, as I dare say you know; so perhaps it is all for the best. Goot od 
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bye ! and thank you very truly for the house-room and all else you have 
given me.” 

He was out of the room and down the stairs before she had reco- 
vered her surprise, or could ask further explanation. She went to her 
husband’s study to seek it, and found it empty. Mr. Winter had gone 
out. 

But he was back again shortly, for it was the dinner-hour. He had 
but stepped out to get a mouthful of fresh air after his discomposure, 
and perhaps to avoid further encounter with that ill-doing youth, his 
brother. When Mrs. Winter inquired about Jack, he replied that he 
could not have him in the house any longer. 

“Oh, Septimus, he is so young to be thrown on this wicked London 
world !” was her involuntary remonstrance. “ Without a home! What 
will he do for a home, and for a living ?” 

‘He has got both open to him,” curtly returned Mr. Winter ; for no 
man brooked even the shadow of a reproof less than he. ‘“‘He will 
have fifty pounds a year to begin with. Had I got that at his age, 
Emily—as I told him—TI should have thought Fortune had come to me, 
and saved out of it. Jack is all right ; and the sooner he feels he must 
earn his own bread-and-cheese the better.” 

They went in to dinner, Mrs. Winter dismissing the subject with the 
fish. She always supposed her husband knew best, and yielded to his 
judgment in everything. 

He thought he did know best; he said to himself that he had done 
the proper thing. Jack must be made to find his own value as a single 
unit amid the many millions in the world ; to feel the necessity that lay 
on him to spend his days in work—not in junketing, and smoking, and 
idleness. And the Reverend Septimus Winter was so satisfied with the 
relief of finding his house once more free, that he felt light as a bird 
emancipated from an imprisoning cage, and took an extra glass of his 
good wine in very hilarity of heart. 

And never once throughout the actual dismissal, had the remem- 
brance of his mother occurred to him, or how she and he in the old, 
old days had both loved Jack. 


Twelve years elapsed. Twelve years! A vast period of time to 
look forward to; not much to glance back upon, when they present but 
a wide track of unbroken smoothness, as they did to the retrospect 
of the Reverend Septimus Winter. He had done nothing but go up 
and up in prosperity’s scale. He had another living added to his rich 
one ; he was an honorary canon of some cathedral or other (and a very 
great honour it appeared to a man of his turn of mind); his name 
stood high with the world, socially and clerically ; he was regarded as 
one of the saintly divines of the day, quite a beacon-light. He fully 
believed it, and was puffed up with vain-glory. 
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There had been one care—one intense disappointment—Mr, and 
Mrs. Winter were childless. The delicate little blossom, Florence, had. 
aded soon : and strong, troublesome, indulged Harry a couple of years 
afterwards. How keen the grief to Mr. Winter had been, he alone 
knew ; how bitter the disappointment at finding, as time went on, that 
his wife had no more children, he would have been ashamed to tell of. 
He had got over it all now; had ceased almost to regret it; his affec- 
tions were set on the substantial good of the world and on the ambition | 
growing rife and more rife within him. Men—and women too—must 
possess an object in life. Mr. Winter sometimes preached from his 
pulpit the desirability of that object being Heaven: Heaven alone: 
but he had not made it his yet. He choweht the bishopric he coveted 
was advancing nearer, and his heart glowed within him. a 

But he was a good man, as the world—aye, and as many not of the 
world—would count goodness. Charitable, humane, active in the 
service of religion, denouncing sinners, upholding the righteous. 
What though he was ambitious? though he saw in dreams that mitre 
perched right atop of his head ?—To him it seemed quite a right and 
legitimate ambition ; shared by at least (under the rose, be it spoken) 
quite half the advanced members of the Church. He did his full d iy 
to everybody while he looked patiently out for the mitred crown, | 
treading his way in spiritual pride, making much of his really good qua- 
lities. Had anybody suggested to Mr. Winter that it was just possible’ 
he might not be on quite the right track for Heaven—the track taught. 
by Christ—he would have put them down complacently for their 
impertinence. 

And Jack? Jack had never been seen by Mr. and Mrs. Winter, 
scarcely been heard of, since the Saturday night that he kissed the — 
baby’s hand in farewell (fearing to wake her if he kissed her face), and — 
went out with his books and his pistol. On the Monday a porter ‘ 
brought a barrow for the sea-chest and portmanteau. Mr. Winter was 
out at the time, or he might have asked where they were to be taken to; 
or he might not. In the elation of heart caused by the riddance of his 
house from so undesirable an inmate, Mr. Winter was quite content to 
let things be as they were. He was of rather a close nature, and it 
was a great thing to be relieved of the third at table. Perhaps it may 
be more correct to say selfish, instead of close; since he grudged no- 
thing that could contribute to his own enjoyitient and his wife’s ; be 
grudged the cost of an interloper. 

It might have been about two months after the little baby had left 
them, when Harry had become doubly precious, if that were possible, 
that Mrs. Winter, sitting at her window and looking out on the budding 
trees of the square, asked her husband after Jack. In answer, | Ar, 
Winter broke into a tirade touching Jack’s ingratitude—never to 
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thanks for hospitality shown! ‘He thanked me,” said Mrs. Winter. 
‘‘He didn’t thank me,” said the clergyman. ‘‘Where is he?” she 
resumed. ‘ Down at that place in Lambeth; there can’t be a doubt of 
it,” confidently asserted Mr. Winter; “but for keeping that, or some 
other situation, we should have had him sponging back on us.” 
“Septimus,” she said, after a pause, ‘‘I think I would go and see him, 
if I were you. Perhaps it may be a duty. He has come into my mind 
so often of late—I don’t know why—that it has made me think a great 
deal of him. He is but twenty, you know; too young to be left quite 
without friends or counsel; go you and see him.” Mr. Winter a 
little resented the advice ; but, after taking plenty of time for considera- 
tion, followed it. 

It was one of spring’s brightest mornings when Mr. Winter set out, 
inviting to a walk, and perhaps there lay the chief inducement. Tread- 
ing the streets with his usual self-important tread, in his superfine 
clerical garments, he went inquiring about Lambeth, address in hand. 
It was in an obscure and very populous part of it, where men and 
women walked about in tatters, and impudent children tumbled over 
each other in the gutters, that he came to an anchor. The house 
was a small surgery and chemist’s combined, the proprietor uniting both 
professions. It crossed the Reverend Mr. Winter’s mind to turn back 
again, there and then; he had no wish to claim a brother of his in such 
company. But he did go in, and saw the surgeon himself, making up 
pills behind the counter. 

Mr. John Winter? Oh, ay, the young man who had written for par- 
ticulars of the situation. He made his appearance one Saturday night, 
unexpectedly, thinking to enter upon it; but the place was filled up 
he had been too long deciding. 

Such was the substance of the answer. Mr. Winter enquired if he 
knew where Jack had gone to, or where he was then ; but the doctor 
could give him no information whatever. So he went home again and 
told his wife. Jack had withdrawn from the hospital, and was not to 
be heard of there. 

“* He will come to us fast enough when he wants anything,” remarked 
Mr. Winter, dismissing the subject with lofty summariness, as if it 
contained some kind of contamination. And from that hour to this he 
had never renewed it, never sought to find Jack; had in truth almost 
forgotten him. It is so easy in prosperity to hold a satisfied conscience. 

So the clergyman went complacently on his prosperous way, a rising 
light ; and his once delicate wife had grown into established health; a 
woman portly and comfortable to look upon. 

It was at this period, just twelve years after Jack’s departure, that a 
blow fell on Mr. Winter. In the full zenith of his pride and power, 
before a silver thread had mingled with his luxuriant brown hair, or a 
wrinkle crossed his handsome face, he was stricken suddenly all but to 
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death. Driving his spirited horses in the park, amidst the gic pe ople 
of the land (none greater in self-importance than he), his wife by 
side, his two servants behind, there arose an accident. In turning by 
Apsley House something fretted or frightened the horses ; they dashec 
at the gate, and the carriage was overturned. Mrs. Winter: and the 
servants were not hurt, to speak of; Mr. Winter lay as he fell. He 
was conveyed home, and those of the faculty most eminent in nar me 
and skill were speedily gathered round his bed. His right leg wa as 
broken ; and, worse still, there was some inward injury. Danger us 
symptoms supervened, and Septimus Winter lay face to face with dea ath: 
No one living can realize what such a position must be, un. ess 
brought personally unto it. For three weeks Mr. Winter's life hovered 
in the balance; not knowing, one hour of that time, but the next * 
should be calied to meet his Maker. The medical men, in obedience 
to his wish, had informed him of his true state ; and without reluctance, 
What need, thought they, to hide it from so saintly a pilgrim, ie 
reputation for holiness and good works at least equalled that of tl 
Archbishop of Canterbury? Mr. Winter listened to the possible fiz it : 
and he knew that it was God’s fiat, not man’s. a 
His mind, intellect, passions, judgment, were sound as ever inept d 
been ; the injuries affected not them: nay, perhaps his faculties were 
but the keener for the quiescence of body. ‘‘ Set thy house in order is 
for thou shalt die and not live,” was the sentence ever surging in I iis 
brain. He had read it often to his flock: but now alas! it had come 
home to him—come home to him : and in letters of fire! nie Ss 
He was not fit to die : he knew it quite well, lying there in his mental ee 
agony. There could be no tampering then with conscience; and it 
seemed that, for him, there was not any balm invented to heal its ae 
He, the morally good and self-righteous man, who had stood on a loft, 
pinnacle to teach and guide other souls, saw things now in their true 
colours. God had shown him his sin. 0 " 
Oh, of what value now was all the prosperity he had put his trust i int 
The riches he had striven for, the pomp and pride of life, the mitre _ 
looming in the distance—he turned from them with loathing and athon 
rence: the pursuit of them had been but a snare and a delusion, for he 
could not carry them along with him to the grave. He knew—v“e knew 
that his heart had been set on these, and not on Heaven. Byres 
But the one great weight was his brother. His hardness of heart in 
regard to Jack was brought home to him in a marked and special 
manner. Quite at the first there was some slight delirium; during 
which present events were obliterated, and he was back in the past- 
It was on the second evening after the accident, that he subsided at due k 
into a Geunous dose. He thought he was at their ae home in | ne 
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reality he had done. His mother held his hands in hers, all his old intense 
love for her was working within him: it seemed that she had given him 
some great help at a cost to herself, to get him on. Little Jack stood 
by, looking up with his bright brown eyes, his ready smile; and his 
mother suddenly released one of her hands and laid it on Jack’s 
shoulder, as if presenting the lad to him. “J leave him to you,” she 
said; “take care of him and bring him to me hereafter.” And he put 
his own hand out to Jack and accepted the charge. Just then some 
crash awoke the sick man—it was but a gust of wind against the window 
panes—and he started in wild fear. For a few blessed moments he 
thought the dream was reality—that he was back in that dear old 
village, and only just entering on life. As the truth revealed itself, and 
he remembered that his mother was dead, he a great man in the world 

Jack nowhere, a groan burst from him. How had he fulfilled his 
mother’s wishes ?>—for she Aad left Jack to him—what should he say 
when he met her ?—And the meeting must be at hand, if indeed he was 
crossing the threshold of this world! When the nurse, hearing the 
groan, glided to the bedside, the patient’s face looked livid as with some 
mortal terror. . 

That it was this vivid dream that in the first instance caused the re- 
morse to set in with so intense an agony, there could be no doubt of. 
Conscience, awakened by his position, could not have failed to bring 
Jack before him with a terrible reprisal; but not perhaps as he was 
brought now. Whether dream or delirium, Septimus Winter believed 
that it had come direct from God: and the words “I will require of 
thee thy brother’s soul,” seemed to be mingling ever with others in his 
ears. He wondered now whether his own children had been taken 
from him in requital. 

The three weeks of hovering on the verge of death came to an end, 
and there was a faint change for the better: the doctors then said that 
he might recover, not that he would. How many more weeks he lay 
when the issue was still doubtful, he ceased to count. The bedily pain 
was not much: it was the mental. All that while it seemed to be 
nothing but one never-ceasing struggle with God—like unto Jacob’s 
prolonged wrestling with the angel until break of day. 

It is a period that cannot be talked of—when a man is brought thus 
before God, and shown his sin. If Septimus Winter had never previ- 
ously realized the truth of that wonderful parable, the Pharisee and the 
Publican, he did now. What though the poor publican had killed and 
rioted and stolen, his guilt was nothing as compared with that of the 
self-righteous pharisee: and verily it appeared to the clergyman that 
the worst sinner of this bad London world was nearer heaven than he. 

A firm conviction lay upon him that Jack was dead: it seemed to be 
as much a certainty as though he had known it. Hence the bar that 
lay between him and peace. Every time he would have raised his 
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feeble hands to plead for Christ’s atoning blood, his brother’s rems rare 
brance came between. There. seemed to be pardon for the whole voll 
except him. If Jack had died in sin, unredeemed, how could he, who 
had driven him to it, ask for forgiveness ? Over and over and over agsic a 
would he have thanked God for showing him his sin; but that it must3 
lie with so heavy a weight on his soul, and he could not dare to hope fl 
for pardon. All that he could say—say day after day and night ater 
night, the groans bursting from his miserable heart, the tears gushing’ = 
from his eyes—was the despairing cry, “God be merciful to me, a “ag 
sinner !” 7 4 

In time ; in time—he knew not how it could be, he saw not how-it "4 
was possible, except that God’s ways are not as our ways—he began to 
experience a taste of peace ; to think that even he might be forgiven. 

Never was there a man so changed as he, when he at length rose up 
from his weary bed. Thinner and weaker of course in frame, and he 
would limp a little all his life; but the change lay not in that. It was 
in his mannér. The rather pompous and self-contained man, with a 
clear voice and speech that the world could not ruffle, had become 
subdued, humble, meek as a little child. Heart and conscience alike 
ached always ; ached to pain. 

As soon as he was sufficiently strong, he instituted a search for 
Jack. In every quarter presenting but the faintest probability of hearing 
of him, did the clergyman inquire. He looked up Jack’s former com- 
panions, disreputable young medical students twelve years ago; he 
wrote to his native village ; he put advertisements in the second column 
of Zhe Times, and in other papers. Nothing came of it. He never. 
much expected that anything would come of it. The mental convic- 
tion that Jack was dead, had not decreased one iota; but he sought to 
find the possible consolation of hearing that he had died in peace. 

At length, when he had given up all hope of ever finding traces of 
Jack, they came. The medical man in Lambeth (for he had been one 
of those first applied to), perceiving Mr. Winter’s anxiety on the point, 
had good-naturedly promised to keep his eyes open, and let him know | 
if any tidings transpired. One morning, when the clergyman was sitting 
listlessly by the fire—he was not yet capable of active employment— 
this gentleman was shown in. He came to say that.he thought the 
question was at last set at rest, and Jack found. | 

“‘ Alive or dead?” asked Mr. Winter, in his subdued tone; but his 
heart was beating so fast that he could scarcely put the question. 

“Dead. About six years ago.” 

There was a long pause. ‘The doctor proceeded to tell how he had 
gained these tidings: through a poor patient he was attending; a man 
who had once been a cab-proprietor, but was reduced to be only a 
driver. In this man’s room the doctor had happened to pick up an old 
medical pamphlet, on the cover of which was written “Jack W.” It - 
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brought to his mind Jack Winter. He made inquiries, and found that 
a young man, commonly known by the name of Jack, had lodged in the 
cabman’s house some six years ago, and died there. By the description 
he concluded it must have been Jack Winter. 

‘‘T have brought the man with me,” said the doctor. “I thought it 
would be more satisfactory to you to see and question him, than to hear 
about it at second-hand. He is waiting in the hall. I cannot stay my- 
self, for I am pressed for time this morning; and perhaps you would 
rather see him alone.” 

‘One moment,” gasped Mr. Winter, laying his trembling fingers on 
the doctor’s sleeve, to detain him. ‘‘ Was the death a happy one?” 

‘Well, no; I am afraid not.” 

The medical man went out and the driver came in—a short man in a 
fustian coat, with a respectful manner, and the traces of illness on his 
face. Mr. Winter bid him to a seat by the fire. 

He knew what he had come to tell, and told it. When he (the 
Speaker) was better off than he was now, and had a little house of his 
own, a young man came to lodge in its spare room. He called him- 
self “ Jack;” nothing else. He had been in the physic line; a 
doctor, they thought; but something or other had kept him down 
(perhaps ill-conduct), and he had no means of living then, so far as 
they knew, except selling his things. In less than a month after he 
came to them he died ; died of drink. The age, description, manner, 
all tallied with Jack. 

“Did you never hear him mention any other name?” questioned 
Mr. Winter. | 

“No, sir. We looked amid the few things he left after his death, 
but couldn’t find no trace of what he’d been or who he belonged to. 
They wasn’t worth five shillings ; he had parted with all for drink ; and 
the parish buried him.” 

A keen pang shot through Mr. Winter’s heart; not at the ignominy of 
the burial—he had learnt to think ¢Aa¢ of no moment whatever—but at 
the miserable desertion in which he had died. 

‘“There was one or two torn books and tracts—medical tracts, I 
mean, sir,” resumed the speaker, and in all of them was writ the name, 
‘Jack W.’ They got torn up for fire-lighting afterwards ; all but one 
of the tracts and how that come to be saved I don’t know; but my 
wife sometimes stows things away without knowing it. Looking for 
some rag in a box the other day, when the doctor was there, she turned 
it out ; and he, seeing it concerned physic, picked it up.” 

He had brought it with him. It was a treatise on some branch of 
medical science that had made a noise in the world some six or seven 
years before. The clergyman carried it to the window, studying the 
“Jack W.” At first he did not think it was Jack’s writing; then he 
fancied it was like what Jack’s would be if he lost nerve. 
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‘This seems to have been written with a shaking hand.” 
“And his shook always, sir; shook with drink. A great pity it y 
to see a nice young fellow, noe much better than a boy, destoviaee m- 
self by inches. My wife once asked him where he thought he s shoul | 
go to; but he scoffed at all thoughts of that sort.” Te 
Then he did not die in penitence? in peace ?” faltered the cler ro 
man. = y 
“He died as he had lived, sir; swearing at the world and defyi ng 
Heaven.” fa 
It was all told. When left alone, Septimus Winter buried his bu ning 
brow from the blessed sunlight, and wondered how he should live 0 on 


with his despair. be 


Drums are Deane, trumpets blowing, voices shouting. ‘ Mares- ; 
chino’s Circus ” has taken root upon the plain, and the town’s natives 
are agog with wonder. It seemed to have sprung up in the night, like % 
a vegeta the wide, circular tent, with sawdust inside and caravans 

; but to arrive in the night, and get things up by morning, was 
ee S way of taking the world by surprise. ad 

The procession had gone round the town in all the blaze and glory 
of marvellous horses, coaches of glass and gilding, music playing, ladi ‘ i. 
and gentlemen in feathers and spangles. A sweet child of seven was 
in the midst of it, on a sort of platform propelled by invisible wheels, : 
that perhaps might belong to human bodies: from which elevation she 
distributed handbilts to the populace, in a manner that might have been ; 
strangely graceful but for its shrinking timidity. The procession had 
got back now, and the ladies and gentlemen were sunning themselves 
on the platform over the entrance, to the exceeding admiration of the | 
excited crowd ; the little girl standing in front and handing down the — 
bills as before. She wore a blue gauze frock studded with silver stars, — 
and white satin shoes ; blue ribbons binding back her flowing brown haire 
Never had a eae face been seen in a circus, or out of it; never a — 
more refined, modest manner than the child displayed. The band struck — ¢ 
up, “‘ Haste to the Wedding,” and the handbills dropped in showers. 

“Oh, do take us! Dotake us, Uncle Winter !” 

In his failing health and energies, Mr. Winter had been persuaded to 
try what change would do for him, and had come to this gay and popu 
lous place with his wife. Change for him! he mentally thought—could— 
any “ change” heal 47s malady? Mrs. Winter's sister was sojourning at 
the same place with her children; and the little ones sometimes fastened 
themselves on their uncle. In the old days he would have shaken them — 
off: he bore with them yieldingly and gently now. They had made a 
stand before the new attraction—seeming to them as to others a ve 
paradise—and he could not get them on. | 

In the scramble one of the bills got into Mr. Winter’s hands ; he J ist- = 
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lessly cast his eyes over it. It set forth the wonders and seductions of the 
coming evening’s performance : the feats of horsemanship, the tight-rope 
dancing, the marvellous interludes of the two celebrated clowns. Mr. 
Mareschino was the “ Master of the Ceremonies ;” his daughters, Miss 
Angelica Mareschino, Miss Miranda Mareschino, Miss Bettina Mares- 
chino, were to take large shares in the performance. Involuntarily Mr. 
Winter wondered which of the three that sweet child might be: he sup- 
posed she must be one. Other names followed, ladies and gentlemen ; 
and the “ Fairy Sylph” was to appear for the first time. But the bill went 
for nothing: with that dancing and music before their eyes, that sump- 
tuous attire, than which nothing could be more dazzling, who had 
leisure to look at bills? The ladies and gentlemen were going 
through a languid quadrille now, and the spangles glittered and the 
feathers trembled. 

“Uncle Winter! Oh, do, do! The best seats are only two 
shillings ; and children—that’s us—half-price. It begins at seven: do 
bring us !” 

Well, why not—if he could give a little pleasure to these eager 
children? he asked of his weary heart. And he said he would; and 
bought the tickets there and then. 

A high- -caste clergyman at a performance of this kind! some might 
exclaim in condemning astonishment. Well, yes. In the past days, 
when he was a model of goodness, Mr. Winter had assuredly picked up 
his black coat-skirt, if within a mile of its contamination; but somehow 
his views had undergone a change. People, despised etore he felt 
humble by the side of now. The men and women belonging to this 
circus might all be miserable sinners ; but what was he? They might 
well be nearer God’s saving mercy than he was. 

And, behold him in the front row when evening came, the eager 
children under his wing. It was but a rude place: circuses put up in 
a night cannot be finished off with crimson cloth and polished brass 
nails. ‘They sat upon bare boards that did not seem too steady, and 
Mr. Winter had some doubts of the flaring lights. Mareschino’s circus, 
with all its show and glitter, was not upon the high ropes: before the 
performance began, its ladies and gentlemen walked in and out amid 
the spectators, and did not disdain to answer if spoken to: which was 
condescending. 

The clergyman sat, his brow leaning on his hand: it had grown to 
be a favourite attitude, as if he always felt pain there: glancing on occa- 
sionally when forced by the children. The tight-rope dancing was not 
dangerous ; the clowns’ jokes were nothing but what all the world might 
hear; and the riding of the Misses Mareschino, though it did not show 
perilous skill, had no unpleasant boldness. Applause was hearty ; gin-. 
gerbread and fruit sold fast. A louder burst of admiration than usual 
caused Mr. Winter to look up. 
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Riding into the arena on a cream-coloured palfrey olin 
red-brown spots, came a lady who had not yet appeared. She wore d 
short pink satin skirt finished off at the top with blue; on her head w 
a golden tiara. Sitting before her, in floating nits robes, was the 
pretty child who had distributed the bills in the day: and the, child held 
on as though she were shy, or frightened. Referring to the va Mr. 
Winter found these two described as Madame Louise and the Fairy 
Sylph. The fairy sylph looked very much what she was dextrin any 
but Madame Louise had evidently passed her first youth, and was no 
longer, to say the least of it, of sylph-like proportions. S / 

Cantering round the arena, the child gradually rose, and stood o1 
the horse, holding, with one hand only, the lady’s shoulder. ‘Asie 
pace increased to a gallop, the timidity of the child became more appa- — 
rent. Mr. Mareschino (supposed to be), parading the centre in a frock 
coat, blue necktie, grey trousers, and kid gloves, as if he were going to 
a wedding, seemed to whisper some encouraging words, and cracked 
the whip he held, not fiercely but gently. Suddenly a large hoop was — 
held before the horse, no doubt for the child to jump through: but the 
master made a sign and it was carried away again. But for the exceed- 
ing beauty of the child, to which all the women’s hearts warmed, this 
part of the performance might have been considered tame. Ht 

Then this little girl appeared amid the spectators, distributing bills of 
the fresh marvels to be seen at the next evening’s performance. As 
she timidly held out one to the clergyman, he took her hand. Hf 

“* My little maid, do you like this life?” a 

The fair face flushed sensitively. She glanced round, as if the ques: 
tion bordered on peneeR a 

‘* Papa’s ill, sir.’ re 

That the answer conveyed sufficient information, was evident to the 
child. “ Papa!” As the clergyman looked at her, something in her face 
struck him as not being altogether unfamiliar—it seemed to beara 
likeness to some other face he must have known. 7 

‘‘ What is your name, my little one ?” 

“The Fairy Sylph, sir.” 

‘“*T mean your real name.” 

‘* Florence Winter.” 

The words, given in a whisper, thrilled through every fibre of the 
clergyman’s heart. Never since the death of his own little blossom and 
the grief it brought, had that name been spoken lightly in his ears. ae 
the child had gone on with her bills, and was lost to his view. | 

The fine evening had changed to rain; a heavy storm. Some of it 
came penetrating in places through the canvas roof, to the discomfiture — 
of the admiring spectators. 


Eacrying through the wet streets, their heads downwards, the wo 
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in a worn old cloak, the child bundled up in a ragged shawl, went they. 
None would have recognized them for Madame Louise and the Fairy 
Sylph. In place of the gorgeous pink satin and the white floating robes, 
were poor garments dull and rusty. | 

Holding the little hand, the woman was speaking in a tone of remon- 
strance; almost of threats; though the voice was not an unkind one. 
The child caught up her breath now and again with a sobbing sigh, as 
if the scolding were deserved; a sound only heard when the heart is 
charged with heavy grief. 

“It’s all nonsense, Florence. Fear, fear, fear! It’s six weeks, good, 
now that you have been at close practising, and yet you profess the 
same fear that you did at the beginning. You want it shaken out of 
you. How will you do, pray, when you have to ride alone, and go 
through three hoops of silver paper in each round?” 

A passing shiver, an involuntary tightening hold of the protecting 
hand, rroved that the idea was not liked. 

‘‘Y wonder Mare puts up with you so long. He has been as kind 
as he could be—just out of favour to me, and the profit I have brought 
to the Circus in the years gone by. Is it my fault if I’m growing 
fat? Mare knows it’s not. You are a little ungrateful monkey—and, if 
you don’t take the hoop to-morrow, woe betide you.” 

“Tf it were anything but riding!” sobbed the child. 

“Tf it were anything but riding !” mimicked the woman. ‘“ Of course! 
that’s what every turn-about says—anything but their set work. You 
are beginning to be cunning early, young madam.” 

A violent gust, a shower of pelting rain-drops, nearly drove them 
backwards. Catching hold of the trembling hand more firmly, the 
woman pressed along, and turned into a poor and close street. 

“I'd rather strike myself to the earth than I’d be ungrateful. There’s 
your poor papa lying helpless, and you refuse to aid him! Who is to 
do it? Goodness knows, Florence, that my will’s good to keep you both 
as I have done, but the unfortunate size I am getting bars it. What it is 
makes people get fat, I can’t imagine,” added Madame Louise, going 
off on her own grievance. “I’m sure I have not eat my fill three parts 
of the time, so that your papa might have it. I can tell you what, child 
—he'll be precious soon in his grave if he don’t get better. And you 
hold back from helping him !” 

“PI go through the hoop to-morrow,” answered the grieving child. 

‘Don’t cry like that! He'll be wanting to know what has been up. 
And mind you don’t let out about the hoop to Am ; or about the going 
out in the procession ; let him think you just sit on the horse with me, 
and no more: he has his crotchets, you see. Here we are.” 

Ascending what seemed to be the common staircase of a lodging- 
house, the woman opened the door of a room in the roof. On a bed 
on the floor, lay a man with the bright eyes and wasted cheeks of an in- 
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valid. A smile parted his feverish lips when he saw the child, and | he 3 
stretched out one thin hand to her: the other hand was contracted w 
the remains of rheumatic fever. She threw back her bonnet and dar’ ted 
forwards; knelt down and buried her face on his breast. __ oe 
‘What has my little Florence got to trouble her?” he fondly asked: 


feeling the wild throbbing of her heart against his. > aes i 
‘We've been so beat about with the wind and rain, Jack,” interposed 
the woman ; “ it quite frightened her.” ayy 


She began bustling about to prepare supper: cheese and beer for her- 
self, bread and butter for Florence: and stirring up the fire to make | 
some hot gruel for Jack. Florence, in spite of herself, trembled still. _ 

“My little girl does not like the riding,” he whispered. “ Z know.” 

“Oh yes, yes, papa,” she eagerly cried, lest her dread and its fright- _ 
ful ingratitude should be betrayed. “It: is very mice, pene the Panel : 
are beautiful, and Mr. Mare is never rough with me.’ 

“ T know,” he repeated in a decisive tone, as if Florence could not 
deceive him. “It is only for a little while, my darling, please God Ig 
get better of this. Say nothing to mother.” 

The young face was lifted in brightness. ‘“‘ Only for a little while " ? 
A promise that brought to her she knew not what of rapture. 

‘¢T will do my best until then, papa, and go through the—go a 
the riding,” said she, the forbidden word “hoop” having all but slipped _ 
out a her eagerness. ‘‘Mother will take care of me till you get ne 
papa.” | 

“Papa” and “ mother.” They sounded odd in conjunction with = 
each other. The mother turned round at the moment from the fire, and x 
the saucepan she was stirring. 

“ve got a drain of brandy for you to-night, and I shall put it is 
Jack. May be it will send you into a perspiration.” — 


Drums, and trumpets, and lights, and feathers, and spangles! The 
evening performance had recommenced, with all its noise and glitter,and — 
Mr. Mareschino had the gratification of seeing an overflowing audience. 

In the very spot where he was the previous night, but alone this time, 
sat Mr. Winter. Surely it might have been deemed strange that a dis- 
reputable travelling circus (as many clergymen would not have hesitated © 
to style it), should be so attracting him ! é 

Never since it was spoken had he got the name, Florence Winter, 
out of his thoughts; never had he got the child. He had begun to 
fancy that the resemblance he saw in her face to some face of the — 
past, was to Jack. To Jack! Almost he felt persuaded that this child — 
might be his brother’s. Jack had once said in his joking way, when 
nursing his (the clergyman’s) fading infant, that if ever he bought a girl- ; 
baby of his own, he should name it Florence. The child had talked of — 
“papa.” Mr. Winter supposed it might be a step-father. if indeed her — 
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true father had been his brother. A thousand doubts kept suggesting 
themselves tohim. Had the child had a legal mother ?—Jack was not 
a likely man to marry. No matter. His ideas on many points were 
reversed. ‘Time was, when he would have been content to turn his 
exemplary clerical back on Mareschino’s Circus, child and all, as an ill- 
doing lot with whom he could not put himself in contact; but that was 
over. 

The name haunted him. The likeness haunted him. The one had 
certainly been spoken ; about the other he did not feel so sure. Placing 
himself in the way when the grand procession went round the town at 
midday, he sought to take a good, long look, and see whether the like- 
ness was fact or fiction. But the elbowing crowds, assembled in num- 
bers, jostled the clergyman roughly, as if asking what 4e did there ; 
and he never caught one glimpse of the sweet face. 

And here he was, at the evening performance, his mind in a kind of 
fever. If this was really Jack’s child, it would be something to rescue 
and cherish it. Not any atonement for the past; that could never be ; 
but a great duty that he mght not go from. In due time Madame 
Louise and the child came-in on the spotted palfrey. Each time they 
passed him in going round the arena, he sought to trace the likeness. 
But the pace was swift; the glances he obtained were transitory. 

Three times was the hoop held before the standing child. Each time 
she seemed as if about to make a spring, and did not. Madame Louise 
seemed to say some sharp words; Mr. Mareschino cracked his whip 
loudly; and the fourth time she took the spring. It was a signal failure. 
The child threw the hoop down, and fell herself ; not to the ground, for 
Madame Louise’s stout but skilled arms contrived to catch her. ‘That 
lady looked dark with anger, and the poor child burst into tears. 
Dropping her gently down, Madame Louise, by way of covering the 
defeat, put forth her mettle, took one or two daring leaps herself, and 
rode like mad. The good-natured spectators cheered to the roof. 

The child, overcome with humiliation, was silently making her 
escape, when she found herself caught hold of by the clergyman. She 
turned up her little tear-stained face. 

“Don’t cry,” he soothingly said.‘ You are not hurt. 

“It is for papa,” she answered. ‘‘I shall never be able to do it. 
Mother is so angry.” 

‘“‘ Is that your mother?” pointing to the flying pink sauin. 

“Yes ; she is papa’s wife. 


He saw the likeness now: it lay in the soft brown eyes. ‘ My dear, 
will you tell me what your papa’s name is ?” 

“Winter.” 

‘“* And his other name ?” 

6c Jack.” 


Mr. Winter did not know whether a spasm struck his heart; but it 
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szemed to stand suddenly still. Could it be—coudd it be, that Jack 
was yet in life ?—that the sad history disclosed of the death in Lambeth -§ 
related to another? Before he could speak again, the child was gone. “"y 

It was a fine evening. As Madame Louise and the Fairy Sylph were * | 
walking homewards in their dull costume, not many degrees removed 
from tatters, the former’s tongue waging hot war on the delinquent, 
she found herself accosted by a gentleman in the garb of the Church 
of England. He fancied he knew her husband, he said: would she 
allow him to accompany them home, and see him? 

The question took Madame Louise aback. But the speaker reas- 
sured her, and they all walked on together. The woman told how 
helpless her husband had been for months and months; which was the 
reason of the girl’s being put to the circus. 

‘She can’t bear it, sir; says she’s frightened. It’s very ungrateful of 
her, for she knows as well as I do the state her papa is in: she has got 
the sense and thought of one double her age. He don’t like it for her, 
neither—but what will you?—we must live. Once let her get to ride 
fearlessly, and she’d be the chief attraction of the troupe: folks take 
to her looks, you see, sir. The Mares pay us well, for I am his sister.” 

‘“‘ Whose sister ?” asked Mr. Winter, a little at sea. 

“‘Mare’s sister. Mareschino is only the professional name—as I 
dare say you’d guess. My name was Louisa Mare. The eldest daughter 
was called after me; but the name would clash with mine in the bills, 
and so they put it Angelica. The second girl is Maria, and the other 
Betsey. They are converted for the public into Miranda and Bettina.” 

“Do you know why this ‘child was christened Florence?” asked 
the clergyman in a low tone. 

‘“No, sir. I was only married to her father three years ago.” 

‘Papa has told me I had a little cousin, named Florence once; 
he was very fond of her, and she died,” spoke up the.listening child. 

Higher and higher grew his hope. When they got up stairs and 
into the room, the invalid was lying as usual on the low bed, nearly 
in darkness. Madame Louise lighted a candle, and held it (intending 
to be hospitable) so that the flame shone on either face: on the one 
looking doubtfully down, on the other looking Nene up. 

“Is it you, Septimus ?” 

The words set doubt at rest. With a great gasp, a sob of delirious 
joy, Septimus Winter fell beside the bed, and clasped poor Jack in 
his arms as he had never done since the lad’s boyhood. 

“Oh, Jack, my brother, forgive, forgive me!” 

Jack was too weak to betray much emotion, but the tears shone in 
his great brown eyes, the slender fingers of his one able hand entwined 
themselves within those of his brother. No wonder Mr. Winter had 
failed at first to recognize him; he was fearfully changed. 

“Don’t ask about it,” he said almost passionately, when the clergy- 
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man would have questioned him of his past life. “ There has not been 
much good in it to tell about. I went to the bad after I left you, and 
felt ashamed to let anybody know where I was. My marriage brought 
me up for a time; she was a lady, mind, Septimus; a world too good 
for me, and had some money. We lived in Italy; Florence was born 
there, and when she was two years old her mother died. What little 
money was left, I soon got through. I came back to England; and 
was about as bad as a man can be.” 

“ And—she—is your second wife?” whispered Septimus, glancing 
at Madame Louise, who was on her knees coaxing up the fire. 

“Yes. I fell in with Mareschino’s circus. Mare and I grew inti- 
mate, and his sister Louisa married me. It was no bargain for her: 
though you, remembering social prejudices, would say, I suppose, it was 
none for me. She is an honest woman, Septimus: there are such ina 
circus troupe as well as out of it: she has been a good wife to me and 
cared for Florence. Rheumatic fever set in a year ago, and here I am 
—dying before I’m middle-aged.” 

“‘ Not dying, Jack, I trust; if skill and care can restore you.” 

“Well, sometimes I have hope. Chiefly when I think of Florence. 
Any way, God has been good to me; for He has shown me my sin. 
The sin of a wasted life.” 

Good to both of them; good to both of them. As the clergyman 
parted with Jack and went home in the moonlight, his heart overflow- 
ing with its sense of the mercy the night had brought him, he wondered 
how he could ever hope to be sufficiently thankful. 


But Jack was to die. Love and skill were exerted, but they did not 
save him. In a pretty cottage of his native village, where he had 
wished to go, death came to him calmly and peaceably. Septimus 
and his wife were there; and the child was solemnly given over to 
them. 

“ You'll do better by her than I ever should;” said Jack, his grateful 
eyes, growing dim now, fixed on them. “She’ll be happier with you than 
she could have been with me.” 

“‘ If love can make her so,” murmured Septimus Winter’s wife. 

“And I know that she will have that,” spoke Madame Louise. “ I'd 
have done my best by her; but a poor best it would be.” 

“If you could but be persuaded to live in comfort as Jack’s widow— 
in this cottage, for instance,” suggested Mrs. Winter, anxiously. 

“Ah, but I can’t; thank you all the same.’ I must stick by the 
old concern as long as it will stick by me; I’d not be happy out of it. 
I can ride for some years yet; and I fancy my calves are a trifle 
smaller, The Mares will be glad to have me live with them, as I did 
before I married.” 


“Tfit must be,” sighed Mrs. Winter, thinking of the frightful discom- 
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fort of such a life. ‘‘ Have no fears on the score of Florence. She will 
be to us as a dear child.” 

‘* T may come to see her sometimes?—once in a year, or so?” pleaded 
Madame Louise. “I know I am only a poor circus-rider, and she is 
—altogether different.” 

“Come! Yes,” warmly responded the clergyman, his chest heaving 
with emotion. “Difference? Shall we not be all alike in Heaven!” 


FAIRY FACES. 


Out of the mists of childhood, 
Steeped in a golden glory, 
Come dreamy forms and faces, 
Snatches of song and story; 
Whispers of sweet, still voices ; 
Rays of ethereal glimmer, 
That gleam like sunny heavens, 
Ne’er to grow colder or dimmer : 
Now far in the distance, now shining near, 
Lighting the snows of the shivering year. 


Faces there are that tremble, 

Bleared with a silent weeping ; 
Weird in a shadowy sorrow, 

As if endless vigil keeping ; 
Faces of dazzling brightness, 

With childlike radiance lighted ; 
Tlashing with many a beauty 

Nor time nor care had blighted : 

But over them all there’s a glamour thrown- - 
ait with the dreamy distance alone. 


A. glow in the Christmas halo, 
Shining wit. heavenly lustre, 
These are the fairy faces 
That round the hearthstone cluster ; 
These the deep, tender records, 
Sacred in all their meetness, 
That, wakening purest fancies, 
Soften us with their sweetness ; 
As gathered where flickering faggots burn ~- 
We welcome the holy season’s return. 
WILLIAM DUTHIE. 
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